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PART III. 


PERIOD OF EUROPEAN 
ASCENDANC.Y. 

Di’rinc; Ihc reign of .Auningzeb Iho European 
settlements in India had l)Ocn increasing Iiolh in 
number and importance. The 
continued and compleled 
'''• the o^•erlhrow of the I'orluguese 
)X)wf*r in Indiji and Ceylon. Portn^^al l(»st her 
jiofisessions and her trade: Chui. Diu and Damaun 
alone remained. Rut the rommercial uiherilance 
of the Portuguese was hotly contested between tlie 
Dutcli and the Knglish. For a short time at the 
close of the i7lh century the Dutch were the 
greatest European power in Asia, but their most 
successful efforts lay in the Islands of the Eastern 
Archiixdago. From al.K)ut 170c) 
Holland began to decline in 
Europe, witli the result that her 
power in the cast declined also, luigland and 
France were now the rising commercial forces 
in India. 

'i'he foundation of English trade in the Indies and 
the increase of their settlements ha\*e been adverted \o 
under the reigns of jehangir and Shah Jehan. Further 
progress is to be noted during AurangV.cb s long reign, 
, ^ ^ The island of Bombay p«assed to 

('harles II from Portugal as the 
dowry of his Portuguese wife. It 
was in itibc) transferred (o the East India Company 
who made it tludr western capital A prosperous 
town soon sprang up where lately a meagre hshing 
village had existed Here the English factors 
governed and administered their own land, erected 
their own mint, and strengthened their jiosition by 
a fort. When Surat had been the western centre 
of the Comiiauy, English, Dutch, and Portuguese 
settlements had all exislerl defencelessly side by- 
side under the eye and control of a Mohammedan 
governor. The change to a position oi indejicndence 
and territorial jurisdiction w^as 

ambition 

for empire, for the directors of the 
('ompany still had no thought but for trade. But 
the growing anarchy and the lawless depredation of 


the Mahrattas necessitated a change of policy. 
Aiirangzeb's mismanagement of his empire therefore 
was responsible for the beginnings 
imporiwnj chongp of English territorial rule in India. 

Tlie Company during this time 
maintained and added to its faclonos on iheCoromandel 
Coast, and also obtained a firmer foothold in Bengal 
In 1686 the English moved from Ilugli to Calcutta, so 
that the seventeenth century witnessed the foundation 
of the three Presidency towns of the British Empire. 
The French arrived in India last of the tour Euro- 
_ pean powers wdio have in modern 

Trench Company. associated with the 

country. Colbert established a French company on a 
firm footing in 1664. A factory w^as first established 
at Snrai, then at Masulipatam. Ten years later the 
French obtained a grant of land from the Bijapur 
State and built Pondicherry, which became the capital 
of the Indian possessions of 

Fmindation of ^ 

pondicbciry, 167:?. permitted toeslabiish a factory at 
(Chandranagor) in Bengal so that the French like the 
English w'ere firmly estalilislicd in w'hat were afterwards 
known as the three Presidencies. But Pondicherry was 
by far the most important of the French stations. It 
was threatened by Sivaji in a Southern raid of his, 
and w*a.s once capture^l by the Dutch ; but before the 
death of Aurangzcb it had risen to a position of 
greatness as an emporium of trade in Southern India, 
and the French were eagerly courted by Indian princes. 
Thus the English and the French were tlie surviving 
legatees ol earlier European commercial enterprise, 
and it remained for them to fight out in the eighteenth 
century their great duel for Indian dominion.* 


Tiik Break-up of the Mogul Empire. 

Aurangzeb’s demise was followed by the usual war 
of succession. Three sons of the aged monarch sur- 
vived, and the empire was divided amongst them by 
his will Miuazzim w^as the oldest, Azam the second, 
Kam Baksh the youngest. Azam discontented with 

* WV h.iv*' pciforu* lo lit- content with this ami ilir prtrmiing briel 
sumtn.^uos of the In’KinnioRS (*f the European advonliire in India, 
belttiled intormation can be found in Sir W. Httnter’s invaluable bill 
alHti ! incomplete History of Hritish India (2 vols.). The narrative ends 
with thr yea I 1703. 
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Hahiidur Shah, 
1707— 1712. 


his allottcfl share, began the war by marching on Delhi, 
his older brother’s caintal. At the same time Kam 
Baksh declared himself independent in the Deccan. 
Both movements were defeated, and the victor mount- 
ed the throne under the title of Bahadur Shah. The 
new Emperor was already over 
seventy. He was mild and con- 
ciliatory, anxious above all for 
peace. Still the Jizya was not remitted, and the 
Hindus wore only half conciliated. The Empire seemed 
in an advanced state of disintegration. Mahrattas, 
Rajjmts, Jats, Sikhs, all were in arms against the 
House of Timur. The chances of the Emperor were 
poor, seeing that his nobles were selfish and unre- 
liable. while his soldiers were dispirited and degenerate. 
Bahadur, however, had gained sufficient wisdom 
from his father’s mistakes to at)andon the struggle in 
the Decc:in and to conciliate the Rajputs. He acknow- 
ledged the authority of Sahu. Sivaji’s grandson, and the 
Mahrattas wert‘ plunged into a civil war of suc- 
cession. But the Sikhs rendered strong and resolute 
under Moshim oppression, l)y these ravages in the 
Punjab, now demanded instant j)urii.shment. They 
were defeated by Bahadur with great slaughter, but 
befon=^ their hnal overthrowal the old Emperor died. 
The Sayyids, a few years later, crushed the Sikhs into 
ineffectiveness for several generations. 

Zulfikar Khan, a noted general of Aurangzeh, and 
all-powerful under Bahadur, now secured the Empire 
the weakest claimant, Jahan- 
dar, thereby himself becoming 
the virtual ruler. But lie was a poor administrator 
and the puppet Emperor proved to be a failure. 
Increased demoralisaticm and corruption brought about 
a palace revolution, the result of which was that the 
Sayyicl brothers, Hosom Ali and Abdulla, seated 
Farukh Siyar, a grandson of Bahadur, upon the throne 
of Delhi, and pul to death both Zulfikar and his tool. 
Still the condition of the Empire did not improve, 
p . , ^ ^ , The Sikhs, indeed, were suppress- 

Hrukh S.y„. ,y,3-u. 

the provinces of Hindustan. Farukh Siyar was a mere 
figure head, and remained content to witness the 
intrigues which proceeded round the throne. At this 

The Syyid bro,her^ nnr. “"I® 

jah. ^‘d officer of Aurangzeb, Chmn- 

kiJich Khan, leader of the 
Turkish and anti-Shiah faction, better known as the 
statesman Asaf Jah, and as Nizam-ul-Mulk, the founder 
of a dynasty in the Deccan. While these leaders 
struggled for the mastery, the Mahrattas increased their 
power, and the people groaned under tyranny and 
oppression, * 'Moslems and Hindus,” in the words of 
a r(»ntemporary chronicler, "united in prayers for the 
downfall of the Government." When the feeble 
Em^xu-or sought to escape from galling tutelage, an un- 
holy alliance was formed between the Sayyids, Asaf Jah 
and the Mahrattas. All opposition being speedily over- 
come, the Emperor was seized and put to death. This 
event is an important landmark in the history of the 
Mahrattas, for it was the first time that they had inter- 
fered m the affairs of Delhi, 

A couple of puppet kings were crowned in turn, but 
both died within the year. Then Mfihammed Shah, 


another grandson of Bahadur, was placed upon the 
throne. What jiower he held 
MohftmmM Shah, gained by intrigue and combi - 

1710-1747- nation with the various governors 

and adventurers who now partitioned the distracted 
empire. Thus the Sayyids were got rid of, and the 
Shiah faction was overthrown. But the dismemberment 
of the empire proceeded apace. While the Emperor 
abandoned himself to pleasure, new kingdoms sprang 
up on every side. Asaf Jah, pretending allegiance 
to Delhi, made himself independent in the Deccan, and 
under the name of Nizam-ul-Mulk, founded the Mo- 
hammedan dynasty which still reigns in Haiderabad. 
His dominions at least had peace and good govern- 
ment, for the veteran statesman realized the necessity 
of coming to terms with the Mahrattas. Nominally 
dependent upon the Nizam, but completely indepen- 
dent of Delhi, was the Nawah of 
Poumiation of new States thc Carnatic, whosc country was 

soon destined to become the fight- 
ing ground of the French and English, Also in the 
south, to the west of the Carnatic, lay thc .State of 
Mysore, which had been foundetl in the seventeenth 
centuIy^ and may be regarded as the lineal descendant 
of Vijayanagar. It was still in Hindu hands, but 
was shortly destined to fall into the hands of that 
Moslem adventurer Haider Ali, who followed by his 
son Tippoo, threatened thc growth of British power 
towards the end of the century. In the north, Saadat 
Khan, a Persian adventurer, transfonned his Subah 
into the independent kingdom of Oudh about 1732. 
This state lasted for a century and a quarter until it 
was annexed by Lord Dalhousie in 1856. Before the 
end of Mahommed Shah’s reign thc Punjab had severed 
its connection with the Empire, having fallen into thc 
hands of the Afghans. The Rajputs also had regained 
complete independence, in Rajputana, while the Jats 
had established themselves firmly in Bhurtpur. and the 
Rohilla Afghans in the country found Bareilly. In thc 
East a new dynasty had arisen. A Brahman conv'ert 
governed Behar. Bengal and Orissa, but this dynasty 
was in its turn subverted by a Turkoman, Aliverdi 
Khan, whose successors came into conflict with the 
growing English Colony at Calcutta. 

But the severest blows to the Empire were dealt 
by the Mahrattas and by Nadir Shah, the Persian king. 
The civil war in Mahratta adverted to above, ended in 
the nominal triumph of Sahu, the grandson of Sivaji. 
But the family of the Mahratta hero had approached 
the end of its short-lived power. Sahu chose as his 
Peishwa, or Prime Minister, a Brahman of remarkable 
ability, named Balaji Bishwanath. 
the' Balaji saved the State from the 
Peishwas. fum which faction threatened, re- 

ceiving in return a hereditary 
grant of his office, and henceforth the Peishwa was 
the real Mahratta king. The State was reorganised 
and the Mahratta power reconstituted on a firmer and 
more enduring basis.* That the Mahrattas quickly 
recovered from their disorder is proved by their activity 

* The bahis of thc Mahratta State and the later confederation, as also 
the principles of Mahratta administration, may be studied in Grant DiifPs 
History of the Mahrattas, and Mr. Justice Ranadc’s (uncompleted) Rise of 
the Muhratln Power. 
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during the next few years, and their intervention, 
already noticed, at Delhi in 1719. In 1720 Balaji was 
succeeded as Peishwa by his equally able son Baji 
Rao I. Henceforth we hear little of the titular chiefs 
of Maharashtra, who lived, in empty state at Satara, 
while their ministers reigned at Poona. But there were 
coming to the fore a group of new Mahratta leaders, 
who eventually founded new kingdoms for themselves, 
each forming part of the larger confederation, and no- 
minally at least obeying the orders of the Peishwa. 
'The chief of these were Ranaji Scindhia, who had at 
one time served as the Peishwa’ s slipper-bearer, Malhar 
Rao Holkar, a Sudra by caste, and Pilaji Gackwar, a 
cowherd. ’ ’ These leaders devoted themselves to cam- 


paigns of aggression against neighbouring States. The 
Nizam only contrived to hold them at arm’s length 


Ntiw Mahratta leaders 
carve out kingdoms for 
themselves. 


by conceding^ the right of chatdh 
or black-mail, estimated at a 
quarter of the produce. By 1734 
the Mahrattas had overrun 


Gujerat and Malwa, and two years later they 
plundered the suburbs of Delhi. The Nizam, appealed 
to by Mohammed Shah, in his extremity, marched to 
confront the foe, but being completely outnumbered, 
was forced to cajntulate. All territories between the 
Narbada and the Chambal were ceded to the Peishwa. 


Malwa was divided between Sindhia and Holkar, and 


the invader and the Mogul forces were factious aiifl 
treacherous on the plains of Hindustan. Mohammed 
Shah surrendered in i)erson, and the Persians entered 
Delhi in 1739. The occupation of Delhi seemed likely 
to be a j>eaceful one until the riotous inhabitants trea- 
cherously kille<l some hundreds of Persian soldiers. 
The conqueror then ordered a general massacre : th('. 
city was given over to tire, carnage and rajune. The 
worst excesses of Timur were repeated, and 120,000 
citizens are reported to have perished. After two 
months of pillage Nadir Shah returned to Persia laden 
with plunder; his s]>oils included the crown jewels 
and the famous Peacock throne of Shah Jahan. What 
little authority the Mogul had recently poss(JSsed now 
completely vanished : tlie blows struck by the invader 
accelerated the shrinkage of the empire, and encour- 
aged on all sides the formation of independent states. 

After the assassination of Nadir Shah in 1747, the 
Eastern portion of his Empire fell into the hands of 
Ahmed Abdah the Afghan. Nadir’s successful inva- 


sion of India invited repetition, and in 1748 Ahmed 
. began to march on Delhi. But 
further than the Punjab 
when the Mogul anny, for cmc« 


strong and united, fell upon him and scored a complete 
victory. To prevent renewed Afghan attempts the 


invaders were bought off with the cession of the Pun- 


formed the basis of the existing States of Gwalior and jab, which they governed with extreme cruelty. Mo- 
Indore. About the same time the Gackwar had hammed Shah the Emperor died in 1748, and shortly 
succeeded in firmly establishing himself in Gujerat, afterwards the great Nizam of the Deccan brought his 
and a new Mahratta leader, Raghoji Bhonsla, planted career to an end at the age of ninety at least. Ahmed 
himself in Berar, whence he executed plundering .. Shah, the new Emperor, was so 

raids into Bengal and Orissa. Meanwhile in 1740. ' troubled with unruly Rohillas that 

Baji Rao died and was succeeded by his son, Balaji ' he summoned the Mahrattas to his 

Baji Rao. But the Mahrattas, while they had become aid, with the result tliat they were once again in a posi- 
incomparably the greatest power in India, had swollen tion to dictate terms at Delhi. While the Emperor 
into a confederation too great for the central control of was sunk in debaucheries, the oppressive misgovern- 
the Poona minister. Henceforth jealousies and ment of his vizier, Ghazi-ud-din, was reducing the 
intrigues grow more frequent; the strength of the country to a state of anarchy such as it had never 
confederation is impaired, the eventual supremacy of known before. In 1754 a new Emperor, Alamgir II, 
the British ensured. The defeat at Panijjat, shortly to ascended the throne. A treacherous attack on i^ahore 
be noticed, still further weakened the Mahrattas. It Mameirii 1754-0 unscrupulous vizier brought 

was a blow from which they never recovered, it "swept ' ® ‘ ‘ ' matters to a crisis. Ahmed Abdali 

away the Mahrattas to make a clear f)ath for the marched on Delhi, and pushing aside all resistance, 
English.” This, however, is to anticipate events, for entered the Capital in Se[)tember 1757, the horrors 
at the. point of time which we have now reached — about of sack and slaughter were repeated, but .Ahmed re- 
17^0— the Mahrattas were at the very zenith of the tired the following year. Like Nadir Shah and Mah- 
power. moud of Ghazni, he aimed at little beyond plunder 

While the Mahrattas were overrunning the empire ohiui ud-din Vizicr. Provided he could keep a ftnn hold 
from the south, a new disaster came upon Delhi from • ■ • • Punjab. The violence of 

the north. The famous soldier Nadir Shah, a Turko- Ghazi-ud-din had meanwhile raisetl up such a host of 
man, had seated himself by right of conquest on the enemies, that he treacherously summoned the Mali- 
Persiaii throne, and rapidly subdued Kandahar, which rattas to his aid. He cemented the alliance by reeou- 
had been in jwssession of the Shahs of Persia since i6a8, quering the Punjab and setting up a Mahratta governor 
and Kabul and Ghazni, which were still nominally in that province. Ahmed Abdali promptly re-entered 
a part of the Mogul Empire. A man of insatiable India breathing vengeance. The Punjab was rapidly 
ambition, Nadir Shah descended upon the jdains of regained by his forces, and Die Afghan army driving 
India in 1738. No invasion from the Mahrattas before it, marched on Delhi. Urged to 
beyond the mountains had aifiie- desperation, the ruthless Ghazi now resolved to play 
' ted India for two centuries, but an his last cai . 1 , He murdered the defenceless emperor, 

attempt which even fifty years before would have . . , 17-0-1806 ^ puppet in his stead, 

met with failure, was now, owing to the moribund coii- ‘ ’ Bui the son of Alarr^ir came for- 

dition of the Mogul Empire, crowned with success, ward and proclaimed himself king, while .Ahm^ Ab- 
The mountain tribes placed no obstacle in the way of dali advanced against Ghazni. The latter wisely fled 
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and brought his public career to a close, Abdali again 
entered l 5 elhi and sought to form a combination of 
Mohammedans in opposition to the Mahrattas who 
were openly talking of a new Hindu Empire. It was 
a case of Islam against Hinduism : the struggle over 
the phantom Empire was really a rel gious struggle. 
The Rohilla Chief and the Nawab of Oudh, though 
hating the Afghan, united with him to stem the rising 
tide of Hinduism. The Mahrattas on their side bent 
all (heir energies to the task of assembling a monster 
army, and are said* to have ac- 
Combination of Mo- cumulated a quarter of a million 

eiush Mahrattas, betorc the autumn oi 1700. 

For months the armies faced t^ach 
otiier in the field of Panipat. and at last on 7th January 
1761, the third battle of that name was fought. The 
Mahrattas had sulfereti severely from lack of provi- 
sions and came halt-starved to the light. They were 
led by Bhao, a cousin of the Peishwa, under him being 
Holkar and Smdhia. The wild Hindu onrush at first 
threatened the Mosletns with defeat, but after an 
exhausting fight .\bdali brought up Ids mailed re- 
, , , . serves with sucli effect that the 

3 ni Hattie of R,n, pat. M^hnittas gavc Way, atid the half- 
won victory was transformed into 


a rout. The Mahratta hopes of empire were shattered 
on the bloody field of Panipat. The Mahrattas re- 
mained a great and powerful confederation, but were 
unable tt) become the inheritors of the moribund Mogul 
Empirt‘. Mucli they had seized from the melting j)ot. 


Mahratta dreams 
vanish. 


but the empire of all India was not 
for them. The future masters of 


India had already, ere Panipat was 
fought, laid the foundations of their Indian Empire. 
Clive had overthrown the French ascendancy in the 


south : he had also planted British rule m Bengal. Arcot 
and Plassey were the foundation-stones of the building, 
and neither would l\a\’e been laid but for the decay 
of the Mogul Ein])ire. Nor could the Mahrattas have 
reached such a pitch of greatness but for .\uraugzeb’^ 
failures and the feebleness of his successors. The tlis- 


integration and anarchy which grew steadily from the 
death of the last truly great Mogul we have here briefly 
chronicled. By the middle of the i8th century the 
so-called Enipen>r at Delhi had come to be little more 
than the ruler of a small local territor3\ and g^*nerally 
not even a personal ruler of that, but a ]nippet in the 
hands of some resolute intriguer, the centre of factions 
which brought continued wars and misery to Himlus- 
tan. The history of the early fifteenth century was 
repeating itself in the eighteenth, but no Lodi came to 
the rescue. The Empire was clearly doomed to be- 
come the prey of the strongest. The Mahrattas were 
incomparably the strongest and most united jKnver in 
India, but they had been rudely shattered at Panipat. 
Their concpierors were discordant units, combining 
only for the moment and to attain a special purpose. 
In this crisis of her fate India might naturally expect, 
to judge from her past — a conqueror from beyond the 
mountains. Instead she found one from beyond the 
seas. The British trading company having burkerl 


* Probably wilhoot truth. Hut at least they outnumbered the allies. 
'I'heir artillery also wm superior. 


all European rivals was now embarking on that mar- 
vellous series of conquests which culminated in the 
’fhe British the des- Sikh w'ars sixty years ago. The 
tinfii sufccssoi-s of the motive for these conquests and 
their nature will be touched upon 
in a separate portion of this essay; for we have now 
concluded the history of the Mohammedan India, and 
are about to enter upon the British period. The 
Mogul dynasty survived for a hundred years ; for fifty 
it retained a shadow of independence, and for another 
fifty its representative figured as the prisoner of Delhi 
in much the same sense as the Pope is clubhed the ‘Pris- 
oner of the Vatican.' Through the greater portion 
of these hundred years it is with the British that the 


, Moguls have to deal. Within four 

Mohammedan “Uioti. t){ Paiiipat fhc Emperof 

Shah Alam sought refuge in a 
British camp.* Whatever he or his successors pos- 
sessed was held at the good will of the British, and soon 


few traces were left of the long Moslem domination 


in India. A new vernacular, a number of exquisite 
monuments, a few Mohammedan princes, a Moslem 
minority scattered amongst the Hindu majority in the 
nortli and west,— such are the chief legacies of Islam 
to India, t The Mohammedans built up a mighty Em- 
pire, but in the main it was of the usual oriental type, 
embodying few principles of progress, and therefore 
doomed to fall as the personal qualities of the rulers 
deteriorated. Despotism cannot expect longevity, as 
despots are not all .\kbars. 


Thf BRirrsH Perioo. 


|i) Struggles of the French and English, 


The foundation of the European settlements under 
the protection of the Mogul Ivmpire was duly noticed 
in dealing with the reigns of J<‘hangir, Shah Jahan and 
Aurangzeb. By 1700 the ]>ower of both Portugese 
and Dutch on the mainland of India had sunk to in- 
significance. The English, and their new rivals, the 
French, were the most important of the alien trading 
communities in India. ;Vt the close of Aurangzeb's 
reign we glanced at the foundation of the French East 
India Company, and the rapid jirogress made in less 
than half a century. Martin was the founder of Pon- 
dicherry, and he greatly* strengthened the French posi- 
tion by entering upon friendly terms with Ins neigh- 
bours. By 170T Martin, as goverm^r of Pondicherry, 
“ruled over tracts of land at Ma- 


Growih of 1‘Vrtncb 
.settlements and influ- 
ence up to 1741. 


sulipalani, Surat, Chaiidanagar, 
Balasore, Dacca, Patna, and Cos- 
simbazar." Trade flourished, and 


liis alliance was sought by Indian princes. . Soon after- 


wards Surat was abandoned by the French, and 


governor Lenoir in 1725 established a new fortified 
post at Mahe on the Malabar ( oast. Dumas, Lenoir’s 
successor, carried on the enterprising policy of Martin. 


* After a few years of pensioned ease at .Allahabad, the Emperor was 
i-es^-ated on Iiis throne by IVfahmtta aid, but he was noibini^ but a puppet 
of the strongest party, whether Mohammedan or Mahratta. With 
the Biitish occupation of Delhi in 1803, the representative of the Mogul 
became still more titular and less free, 
t Sec Lane Poole^i Medianval India, pp, 433*3. 
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An alliance with the Raja of Tanjore brought to the 
French Karikal> and friendly relations were cultivated 
with the Nawab of the Carnatic, 
artin an umas. Mahrattas in 1739 took 

occasion of the Persian invasion in the north to raid 
the south, the native princes sought protection in 
Pondicherry against the plundering hordes of the 
Bhousla. The Nawab of the Carnatic was defeated, 
but Dumas by an attitude of bold defence, combined 
witli a judicious present, held Pondicherry safely 
and received titles from the Nizam in recognition of 
his services- In 1741 Dumas retired, and Dupleix was 
promoted from Chandernagor to the superior gover- 
norship of Pondicherry. 

The British settlements had likewise been growing in 
power and inip(>rtance during these years. Most of 
their settlements had been acquired before the French 
1 ..I . . <^nes, for the English had been in 

e riis'se mens, ^hc field about twice as long as the 

French. In the. Carnatic they held Madras with the 
subsidiary post of St. David some hundred miles to 
the south : on the Hugh they held Calcutta or Fort 
William ; on the West Coast, Bombay, besides a number 
of minor factories as at Surat and Patna. They had 
lastly declared war against the Great Mogul in 1685, 
but the preoccupation of the Emperor in the Deccan 
had saved them from the otherwise inevitable retribu- 
tion. During the ensuing fifty years their commerce 
had grown apace, and the financial 
charactey^f^UKMwo position of the Company was more 

satisfactory than that of the French 
Company. The French Company wasclo.sely connected 
with the Government at home, and was a perpetual 
tax upon the Exchequer of the Bouibons. Had the ad- 
ministration of the French Government in the eighteenth 
century been intelligent and successful, the state con- 
nection might have redounded to the advantage of the 
French East India Company. But the Home Govern- 
ment grew steadily worse during the reign of Louis XV, 
so that the embarrassments, vices, and misfortunes of 
the French regime were reflected in the history of the 
Indian Company, 

The English Company, on the other hand, while it 
derived its existence from Royal Cliarler. was more 
independent of (jovernment control. In France the 
Directors were nominees of the Crown ; in England, the 
Board of Directors was appointed by and from the Pro- 
prietors who held the Company's stock, and was only 
occasionally subject to Parliamentary pressure. The 
Ei^lish East India Company was a rich and enter- 
prising corj>oration whicn made annual loans to the 
(government at home, and used this financial leverage 
to obtain exclusive privileges of trade and the exten- 
sion of its charter. While the French Company em- 
barked upon profuse and often unremunerative expen- 
diture at the expense of the Government treasury, the 
English Company was a source of gain to the Govern- 
ment, and consequently was more likely to receive Gov- 

The English Com- Hepce tho^h 

pariy nion* supporitd the Indian Govemors of both might 
by ihc Homt* (iovern- be equally enterprising, the attitude 
at home was more antagonistic to 
enterprise in France than in England. If by any acci- 
dent the will to back the respective companies should 


become equalised, the present strength of the two in 
India was fairly equal, but the French had the advan- 
tage of the special prestige acquired by Dumas with 
the natives : so that a contest would turn on the com- 
parative ability of the Home Governments to throw 
their weight into the scale. As it was, however, the 
favourable inclination c»f the British Government was 
the stronger, and events proved its naval preponderance 
to be so complete as entirely to cancel any advantage 
w'on by the temporary superiority of the French 
personnel upon Indian soil.'"*' 

The struggle which we are about to outline cannot be 
studied without the reference to contemporary Euro- 
pean politics. Probably a contest in India was inevit- 
able, considering what a field the India of 1740 offered 
to the ambitions of any individuals or communities who 
had the ability and the resources to seize the opjiortu- 
, nity. Still there were special reasons 
French and British in why England and France should be 
India to the European rivals in India. The English Revo- 
lulion had substituted a rational for 
a purely dynastic foreign policy, and under the reign 
of William III England had embarked u])on that career 
of commercial and maritime supremacy which has built 
up the British Empire. In 1700 Spain still held the 
monopoly of the trade of the New World, and the war 
of the Spanish succession was— from the English point 
of view at least — waged to ])revent that monopoly 
passing into the already too strong hands of France. 
What is known as the second hundred years' war bet- 
ween England and France was thus begun. Colonial 
and commercial supremacy were the objects of this 
secular struggle. Whilst France sought predominance 
in Europe she also strove to become a great colonial 
power. But by diverting her energies into two chan- 
nels, she failed in both designs. England pursued her 
maritime and colonial ambitions with a more single 
aim, and the result was complete success. By 3763 
the French had been defeated both in America and 
India, and though the American war of independence 
brought her some small revenge, Najioleon's gigantic, 
struggle against the mistress of the seas ignominiously 
failed and confirmed the colonial and commercial 
supremacy of Britain. The contest in India was thus 
part of a larger whole, its progress depended largely on 
the European situation, and the ultimate result was 
very considerably due to the course of affairs at home, 
'fhat European traders, whether French or English, 
should have sought to build up a territorial power in 
India is not nearly as extraordmaty as it seems. As 
long as the Mogul Empire retained its strength, no such 
process could be dreamt of, but no sooner had the 
Why the FZuropcans decline of that Empire begun, than 
were driven to interfere adventurers came forward on all 
In Indian politics. gidcs and founded kitigdoms. War, 
misrule and disorder were rife throughout the Penin- 
sula, and the strongest gained the day. The prevalent 
chaos rendered it necessary for the trading companies 
completely to change iheir policy ; they had need to 
arm and build up dominion for themselves, otherwise 
they were unlikely to survive the meUe, The British 
conquest of India l>egan in self-defence. Attacked 

A short History of the British in India, /nnes^ p« 48. 
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first by the French in the south, then by the nativt* 
power in Benfjal, they took up the gauntlet, and 
worsted both enemies in turn, but not without the 
acquisition of substantial territory. Once given a 
territorial lordship, they could not keep clear of the 
troubled politics of the time, but were drawn more 
and more into wars and alliances with the native 
dynasties, until their authority overspread the penin- 
sula by virtue of superior discipline, resources and 
personnel. 

The marvellous progress of the British arms was 
made possible just as some interference had been made 
necessary by the unsettled state of the country. India 

Why the British ac- never been more disunited and 

quired the Mogul devoid of a single nationality than 
heritage. eighteenth century. Hindus 

and Moslems fought against each other and between 
themselves. Native troops drilled by Englishmen at- 
tacked other native troops with as great an alacrity as 
Germans would attack Frenchmen. The conquest of 
India was then no marvellous achievement of a handful 
of Englishmen, but a natural and progressive dcvelo])- 
ment, the survival of the fittest in an age of distur- 
bance and blood, by means of the wea]X)n readiest to 
the hand, armed and disciplined levies of native 
troops. These considerations will receive emphasis 
again and again as we pursue the course of our 
narrative from the earliest British successes to the 
final consolidation of the Empire. Finally, it might be 
remarked that the acquisition of the lordsliip of India 
by a (Company was less remarkable than the acquisi- 
tion of an Empire by an individual. Throughout 
Indian history individuals have risen to greatness by 
adroitly making use of jealousies and factions. The 
rise of Hauler Ali, or of Sindhia, or of Holkar, waf; 
more wonderful and demanded more of the special 
favour of fortune than the rise of the East India Com- 
pany.* A Company is a corporation, and as such 
not subject to the risks with which an individual is 
surrounded. It is not liable to be killed in battle or to 
die of fever. Us operations are continuous, not limit- 
ed by a single life. Thus the achievements of indivi- 
dual servants of the Company were not cancelled by 
their death. When therefore it is remembered how 
many heroes the Company jiroduced, and that their 
deeds went to swell the general account, the ultimate 
triumph of the English East India Company appears 
far more explicable, far less supernatural than it has 
often been represented. 

Dupleix, who was appointed Governor of Pondicherry 
in 1741, was a most remarkable man. Gifted with 
genius and foresight, he elaborated vast schemes of 
Indian dominion and devoted himself to their execu- 
tion with extraordinary, if obstinately unwise, per- 
sistence. He it was who first started on the right 
road towards European conquest 
‘’iLTcres. in India. The rivalries to the 

natives and the instability of orien- 
tal dynasties, so forcibly emphasized at the time, sug- 
gested to Dupleix the idea of making the French th^e 
determining factor in these rivalries, and thereby build- 
ing up for themselves a territorial dominion. To ac- 


• Set*ly. ExpAnsion of Engfland, B«rl fl, 1.«cUirc I 


La Hourdonnais tnkes 
Madras, 1746, 


complish this end the English must be drivt^u out, and 
I0 drive them out Dupleix set hnnselt to discipline 
native troops and organize them into regiments on 
the European model. The device was obvious enough, 
but Dupleix was the first European to conceive it, be- 
cause he was the first to cherish schemes which ren- 
dered such aid imperative. To assist himself in these 
schemes he embarked even more lavishly than Dumas 
in native alliances, and met them with their own 
weapons, astuteness and ostentation. In 1744, England 
who was already at war with Spain over Jenkin’s 
Ears, and had recently come to the assistance of 
Austria in her succession war, declared war directly 
First act of the stmg France. But the home author- 

between Knjjiish ities o{ both Companies, anxious 
and French in India, dividends, instructed their 

Governors to maintain peace in India. Neither Dupleix 
at Pondicherry, nor Morse at Madras, acquiesced in 
this recommendation. Dupleix had secured the pro- 
tection of the Nawab of the Carnatic, Anwar-ud-dm, 
and w'as the first to strike. Under request from 
Dupleix, La Bourdonnais arrived before Madras in 1746 
with a squadron from Mauritius, the French naval 
base in the East. Madras surrendered, under promise 
of restitution on payment of a 
ransom. Du])leix, however, baffled 
in his hopes of retaining Madras, 
quarrelled bitterly with the Admiral, who withdrew 
on the ap})roach of the monsoon and was shortly 
afterwards imprisoned in the Bastille for disobedience 
to Versailles. Dupleix being now left to his own 
devices, retained Madras, promising however to hand 
it over to the Nawab. But as unwarrantable delay 
seemed to prove the insincerity of the promi.se, Anwar- 
ud-din despatched an army to compel obedience. 
The battle of St. Thome which ensued is memorable 
.0, .rv, the first occasion on which 

Europeans decisively showed their 
superiority over Indians both in courage and mili- 
tary skill. It also proved the value of applying 
European discipline to native levies. In this action 
230 Europeans with 700 sepoys drilled on the European 
model and under Euro])ean officers, defeated 10,000 
purely native troops, who like most armies of the 
native princes, were little more than an undisciplined 
rabble. Though Madras had fallen, Fort St. David 
under a great commander, Major 
Stringer Lawrence, held out vig- 
orously against all attacks. An 
English fleet appeared in 1748 and besieged Pondi- 
cherry, l)ut without success. Meanwhile the treaty 
of Aix-la-(diapclle had brought the European war to 
an end. England had taken Louisberg in America 
from the French, and by the terms of the treaty it was 
restored in return for Madras. The 

Aix.|».Cb«'^f!e. ,748. 

. act of the drama. The combat- 

ants were technically in the same position as be- 
fore the conflict, but the success of the French had 
incomparably strengthened their prestige and their 
hold upon the native mind. 

In the second Carnatic War Dupleix had wider 
opportunities of putting his theories into action. 
7‘he war arose over a couple of disputed native 


Siegfi of Fort .St. 
David. 
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DuplciN^ reasons fot 
entering on the second 
Carnatic War. 

French dominion, 


successions, but eventually became a life and death 
struggle between the French and 
The s«-cond Act. English. Iiito the endless 

entanglements and intrigues which accompanied the 
progress of the war, it is im])ossible to enter in 
any detail, but a brief outline of the war, its causes and 
results, will be instructive. Dupleix, as in the previous 
war, was the first to move, consider- 
DupiciN^ reasons fot jjjg -^,1 probably nghtlv. that in 
carZfc War t" coiisoJidato Frencli c.ni- 

merce and far more to establish 
French dominion, the English must bo driven out of 
the Carnatic. Even if this had not been so. it was 
still necessary, he argue<l, to offer his assistance to 
scmie of the conten fling native princes, for otherwise 
the assistance of the Eiiglisli would have been 
obtained, and this would have dangerously increased 
their power. The offensive was forced upon him 
by the circum.stances of the case. In 1740 the great 
Nizam-ul-Mulk died and llaiderabad witnessed a 
dispiito<l succession. But Duideix’s 
in HAiderabad and immediate object was tf> obtain as 
Arcot provide upper* Xawal) of the Carnatic a man 
who. instead of being the powerful 
suzerain of Pondicherry, should he subservient to the 
ambitions of the French. Anwar-vul-din was too 
recalcitrant, but a suitable creature was found in 
Chanda .Saltib, tlie chief rejnesentative of the late 
and popular ruling family, which had l>oen su))- 
planted by Auwar-ud-din at tlie instance of the Nizam 
in 1740, King-making in the f'arnatic was then 
Dupleix’s immediate aim; his ulterior purpose was the 
establishment of a strong French party at the Court of 
Haiderabad. The death <d the Nizam m 1740 created 
his opportunity. His son Nazir lung succeeded, but 
the throne was claimed by Mozaftar Jung, a grandson 
of the deceased ruler. Muzaffar' s< night in vain the 
aid of the Mahrattas, but ( lianda Sahib with whom 
he happened to form a friendsliip 
.•UiMnee bciw eun urged the invitation ul French assis- 
Dupk-)x,^^^M 'rhanda Dujdcix readily acquiesced, 

Sahfb. and the triumvirate began their 

operations by falling on .Anwar-ud- 
din. whom they ileteated at .\inbur in 174^, The old 
Naw'al) was killed and ('hamla Saliib wtis proclaimed 
Xawab of the (’aniatic. This l)attle is interesting as 
marking the first success of Bussy. a Frenchman who 
attained within a few years extraordinary power in 
India. He was a most skilful leader, and commanded 
the French forces at Ambur, 

riireatened with this dangerous combinalion, which 
was bound eventually to be turned a^inst them, the 
English pre[)ared to take the held. Tliey sent home 
urgent appeals for help, and meanwhile met Nazir 
Jung’s request for aid by a Cimtin- 
luttk Anibm, gent under Major I.awTenee. Assis- 
tance was also sfmt to Mahommed 
Ali, the son ot Anwar-ud-din, now ]>rocIaimed Nawab 
by Nazir jung. For the moment events went favour- 
ably with the English and their allies, (handa Sahib 
wasted time in a futile attack on Tanjore. A Mah- 
ratta force came to support Nazir Jung, and the oppo- 
nents were completely routed near Pondiclierry. 
(^dianda Sahib fled southward, and Muzaffar fell within 


.-UiMnee between 
Ilupkix, M 11 31 a ft a r 
Junp and f'handa 
Sahib. 


lUttlc of Ambur, 
»7-49‘ 


a few months into the hands of Nazir jung (1740); bow- 
over. the battles were again turned. Dupleix by a pro- 
cess of astute intrigue had nearly won over Nazir Jung 
to his terms, when tlie assassination 
Rival coalition of of the Nizam placed the French 

Muzaffar. on the thnme 
hammed Ali. (Jan. 175U). As meanwhile Mo- 

haTTu;ned Ali had quarrelled with 
the English, and was subsequently defeated by Bussy 
at Piinar, Chanda Sahib was restored to the throne 
<»f Arcot. and Dupleix had the satisfaction of seeing 
both his allies triumphant. That Muzaffar died after 
enjoying his power but for one single month mattered 
not at all, for Bussy secured the succession for his 
own nominee, Salabat Jung, a younger son of the old 
Nizain-ul-Mulk, Bus.sy now estab- 
Dupkix and his allies lishcd hitiiself at Haiderabad with 
triumphant, 1750-1. a Ixidv of French troops, and he 
rapidly realized for himself the 
position of a dictator in the Deccan. But Du- 
pleix 's lord-])aramoimlcy w^as destined to be short- 
lived, and before the year 1731 was out, the tide began 
to turn. In July 1731 the English were in a critical 
situation, clinging supinely to their forts at Madras 
and Fort St. David, while French influence overspread 
the Deccan. But the new (h)vernor, Mr. Saunders, in- 
augurated a period of intense activity. He resumed 
negotiations with .Mohammed .Mi, who was now hold- 
ing 'rrichinopoly against (‘liaiula Sahib’s superior 
forces, and he des])atched reinforcements tf> Moham- 
med’s aiii. Above all, he rapidly altered the com- 
plexion of affairs by entrusting Robert Clive w'llh an 
independent command, ('live had been in India six 
years and was still under twenty years of age. Begin- 
ning his career as a ' writer’ or junior clerk of the Com- 
pany, he had volunteered at the 
outbreak of lR>stilities five years 
gri*rii aciiviiv, i7si» tietore and Iiail (iistiiiguished him- 
self in the defence of Fort St. 
David (luring the first Carnatic M’ar. Now, when des- 
perate efforts to relieve Trichinopoly seemed in vain, 
Clive suggested a hold diversion on Arcot, the capital 
of the I.avvat. Should the attack be successful, the 
pressure on Trichinopoly would almost certainly be 
lightened. Events proved the truth of these predic- 
tions; wdtli a terribly insufficient force Clive started 
on the road to fame. He had .>00 Europeans and joo 
sepoyf^ with (uily eight officers, only two of whom had 
smell ])owder. But tlie speed of his movements took the 
garrison of Arcot by surj>rise. It fled panic-stricken, 
and the fort was occupied without a blow. Clive 
instantly j)ut the untenable for- 
Roberi Clive saves the tross into a State of defence, sur- 
siiuaiion. prised and defeated the fugitive 

garrison, w hich had encam[)e(l (»ut- 
side, and ('almly awaited tlui forces which ('handa 
Sahib was certain to despatch. Trichinopoly was re- 
lieved by this audacious attack upon the capital, for 
Chanda Sahib sent a powerful f{»rce under his son to 
attack the English advenltirer. This force was swol- 
len to 10,000 men before it reached Arcot. For fifty 
days Clive, deprivecl of provisions, defended the crum- 
bling walls of Arcot against a foe twenty times his supe- 
rior m number. The heroic defence induced a Mah* 
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niU;i Chief to hriii^ iissislaiice, with the result that 
not only was the siege raisotl. hut 
'''"“’“'i-iivr'"' wa*' eniibk-d to sally lorlh 

and Ixiat the enemy in a couple 
of pitched battles (1751). The defence of Arcot com- 
[)lelely turned the scale, Lawrence now joined Clive 
witli reinlorctanents. ami the Englisli ])rocee<led to 
th<‘ rebel ot Tnchinopoly. The Fie.ncli and tlieir allies 
wiTt* forced to relinquish tht‘ siej^(‘ : they were then 
inamein red into an irnpossildf* position, and surrendered 
iinconditionallv : hiiallv, Chanda 
KH..I of ^niL-hinopnij, murdered, and Mohani- 

nutl Ali. the British protege, be- 
came incontestably Nawab of the (‘arna tic; Diipleix 
indeed contrived to hav<‘ himself nominated as 
Nawab by the Nizam Ihrougli Bossy’s influence. 



Koucri Loro Cuvk. 


wore at j)eace in bjiroi>e. la>uis and liis advisers 
had no wish for a.nother Euroj>t‘an 
Ki-a^ons fm tins sui>eriori1v of the 

Fmgbsh sea-power was a cause ot 
legitimate I ear to France. Taking all thesi' reasons 
in combination, the French ministry were amply 
jiistitkxl in ordi'ring a return to a tjeacotul cf)m- 
mercial j>ohcy in Imlia, and in making good that de- 
cision by the recall oi Dupleix himself, d'he great 
French cmpirc-bnilder returned hoim^ to be treated 
with ignominy atul to die in poyerty ten ytsirs labir, and 
the new FnMich Governor concluded a irealv of peace 
with the English in India, oil the basis of abstention 
from territorial aggrandi/Aunent. It is clear that the 
wider iuten‘sts of the French nation required a change 
of policy in India, and it is equally clear that so long as 



joSKPfi Fr.whii.s M.\R<?ris Orprcix. 


and con tinned tlie struggle witli great activity, hut 
tln^ events ot \y^^ had made plain the ultimate result. 
Bussy vva> pow{*rful t'Uougli at Haiderahafl, and had 
recei\cd a grant oi the Northern Sircars tor the ])ay- 
inent of his Inmjis. Bui he constantly urged Dupleix 
to make jieace, as the Carnatic was steadily ialliug 
under the influence of the English, and French prestige 
was sinking into nothingness. At last the authorities 
at Paris intervened. Millions ol francs were l)eiiig tlis- 
gorged without (^flVet, and the Iwcnch Company was 
confronted with financial ruin. 

T>MpicM\ rec:iiied, Dnpleix atteiiijited to disguise tlic 
real condition of his rmances, and 
lavisheil in abundance from bis jiriiate store. Diplo- 
macy 4uime 1{> the aid of finance in dictating a cessa- 
tion of hostilities. The English (iovernment urged 
by their ('ompany, were remonstrating against the 
continuance ot tliis struggle while the two nations 


England held command of Ihe sea. i:)u])leix's schemes, 
however brilliant, were doomed to 
Kxt)iamuioM ot Du- ultimate failure. France, situated 
pifiN s f'.uUur. Europe, could 

not lia\‘e .supplanted JCnglan4l in India, and tlierefore 
it is untrue to say that her uUiniatt^ failure resulted 
from the roo.ill (tf J)u])lcix wlit-n lie was on Ihe threshold 
ot snceess. Dupleix was not on the verge ot triumph: 
lh<* g(*nius ol Clive had arisen lo tliwurt his schemes, 
and' the tide had distiuetU' turned against him. 
French historians are certainly jn.stitied in attacking 
the French (iovomniei't under Louis XV. It was no- 
toriously hail, and all along showed itself incapable of 
consistently siipjiorting the efforts of hrenchmen in 
India. Ihit the single act ol Dnpleix 's recall <lid nid 
destroy French hopes in India. U the F.nglish in Ihe 
Famatic were not superior, they were at least inori* 
strongly and consistently suppiirted from home, and 
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they were backed l>>' a superiority ot sea-power whicli 
in the long run determines the success of all colonizing 
schemes,* 

Despite the treaty of peace in 1754 desultory skir- 
mishing continued to take place, and it seemeil as if 
French and English could not liee peaceably side by 
side u])on the Coromandel Coast. Then in 1750 came 
the outbreak ot the seven years’ war in Europe 
France unwisely joined the coali- 
LiUy’sKxpeduionio tioii brought together by Maria 
India anil its ohjeci, Theresa of Austria to partition the 
dominions of her arch-enemy, Freil- 
erick the Great id Prussia. England sided with Fred- 
erick, and the last act in the long struggle between 
France and England now began. As before, Europe was 


E reliminary to any enduring French success in India. 

ally was the son of an exiled Irishman. A man of un- 
questioned valour, ho was, in the words of the French 
Minister D’Argenson, ^‘a hot-headed, stiffnecked mar- 
tinet,'’ so overbearing and tactless, that he was con- 
stantly hampered l)y the iiisuhordinatiori (»f his own 
men, and the rage of natives whose mosi sacred i>re- 
judices he contemptuously ignored. 

Lally arrived in India in the spring of 1758. Need- 
^ ^ less delays in Jilting rnit the cx- 

inveb.pi! 175. irremediably lost France 

the fairest opportunity. In 175b occurred the attack 
ujiou the English in Bengal by Suraj-ud-Dowlah, and 
the best troops of the Company had been despatched 
under Clive to the assistance of Fort William. The 
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not the only scene of activity, for the war was carried 
into India and America. A regular military expedi- 
tion under the Comte de Lally was despatched to India. 
The object of the French Government being rather to 
foster commerce and to harass the English than to 
found a dominion. Lally recejvefl instructions to up- 
root the English settlements, but not to penetrate 
inland, or to ])articipate in the quarrels of the native 
princes. Tliat is, he was definitely warned against re- 
verting to the system of Duplcix, and there is no doubt 
that the destruction of the English must have been the 

* See Mahan s of Seiipowtur on History, rtnd Lyall's 

Kniish l^miniun tn India, (..'hs, V jk VI. 


Madras President and his Council, knowing as they did 
that a French expedition was under preparation for 
India, deliberately and with rare patriotism denuded 
themselves of protection in order to save their country- 
men in Bengal, ?Iad Lally arrived 
Tilt! favourable oppor- twelve months earlier than he did, 

* ^ ° ' the English in the Carnatic w6uld 
have been sore beset. But by April 1758 the Black 
Hole had been avenged, Piassey had been won, the 
French had been expelled from Bengal, and the 
English had become masters of the prfjvince. 

Clive was now able to assist Madras materially in men 
and money. Lally 's first act was to besiege and take 
Fort Si. David. As the civil authorities of 'Pondicherry 
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could not, or would not, provide the necessary funds, 
, „ , _ , hallv sought the sinews of war by 

an attack on the Raja of Tanjore, 
a dehlor of the French Company. 
Recalled by the arrival of a Briii.sh fleet before his 
operations were completed, he in vain urged the French 
Admiral to attack the British ships, and then pro- 
ceeded, but without sufficient supplies, to his ultimate 
goal, the siege of IVhulras. Bussy was summoned from 
Haiderabatl, and not washing to risk the penalty of 
insul)onlimilion, obeyed the summons, thereby risking 
the Jr>ss of his position, already assailed as it was, at 
, , the Nizam’s Court. The year 1750 

""thing bm , disaster. 
Madras resisted a tw^o months’ siege, 
and a Britisli squadron arrived in the nick of time as 
Laliy was about to storm the town. Ho retired hastily 
to Pondicherry, leaving many guns behind (Feb. 1750). 
About the same time (‘live’s genius was asserting itself 
in the north. Hussy’s departure from Haiderabad hatl 
withdrawn his sujqiort from the Northern Sircars, and 
an ex]H‘dition from Bengal under Colonel Fordo rapidly 
brought them into English hands. 
.Masulipafatn (h<- most important 
stronghold of the district fell, and 
the, Nizam, deserting Bussy, made an alliance with the 
British, to whom he formally handed over the territories 
in qu<‘stion. This was th<’ penalty jiaid by Lally for with- 
chawing Bussy from Haiderabad, The value of Clive’s 
jiosition in Btmgal was again felt the saiiu' year. A 
lirilliant officer, ('olonel £yr<; Coole, w^as sent down 
to take charge of the operations in the Carnatic. Coole 
carried th(‘ Fort of VVandewash, and Lally in his 

, attempt to recapture it, had to fight 
IlnttU- 01 W.jo.U-w,.sh. 

was hotly contested, and w^as not- 
able from Lallv’s attem]>t to lead a charge of European 
cavalry.* Bui the victory ot (‘00 te was complete and 
Bussy was cai>tnred. VVandewash was a most fatal 
revcTSi* to the Frencli. They could no longer hold the 
open country, and their strong places were lost one 
after another. N<r French fleet assisted the desjiairing 
efforts of Lally, but a British squadron arrived to help in 
the blockade of Pondicherry. Insufficiently garri.soned 
and arnmuiiitioiicd,, the capital of 
French settlements surrendered 
.nerry, lyM. jaiiuarv; I7f)i and Lally liimseH 

w^as taken prisoner. The humiliation of the French was 
complete. Though by the peace of Paris in 1763 their 
trading statiems wvre restored, they were dismantled and 
rendered unfit for military purposes. French prestige 
was ruined and the English were in undisputed posses- 
sion of the field. By conquests in India, as in America, 
the power of England had reached 
its apex in 37O3. The French East 
India Company was dissolved in 3770. Dtiring the 
American war of Independence the French Government 
attempted a diversion upon the 
Indian coasts in concert with Haider 
' Ali, but the French lacked harbours 
or roadsteads, and British pruver was too firmly eon- 


f*earo of f'ari-., 


* It wa*^ first time lliu Kurripe.xn t:\v;iliy liad l>ecn employed in 
India. 


solidated in the north to fear any purely naval attack 
in the south. Again, twenty years later, Napoleon's 
intrigues with our enemies in India caused difficulties 
and heart-scarchings, but any direct invasion by the 
autocrat of France was rendered impn.ssible by the 
lack t)f sea- power. 

It was Britain's command of the sea which had 
turned the scale in the seven years’ war both in India 
and in America. Add to that the immense import- 
ance of the recent conquest of Bengal, whence sinews 
of w'ar could be drawn; the presence of Clive at Calcutta ; 
and the discovery of a talented commander in Eyre 
('oote, and we shall not be at a loss to account for the 
. , , overthrow of French aspira- 

faiiiwiTn indJu * t ions ill India. Had France devoted 
her energies solely to colonial con- 
quest, her overthrow might have i>een more doubtful. 
But the European war, itself a failure, was the death- 
blow to her hopes abroaiL No nation can afford to 
scatter her energies, least of all a nation so miserably 
insolvent and misgoverned as the France of Louis 
Quinze. France still retains a tew settlements in India, 
chiet of which is Pond cherry. But they are peaceful 
commercial stations,, not very prodiritive to France, and 
in no way dangerous to England. From 1763 onwards 
the task ot the British in India w'as to gain ascendancy 
over the native powers. The last European rival had 
been overthrown, and the native aspirants for dominion 
were either too weak, or too disunited, to make doubtful 
the ultimate triumph of British arms. Hf)W the East 
India ('om})ariy were leil, often against their will, 
generally in self-defence, to embark on extensive 
schemes of Indian conquest will be related in the 
following sections. 

(ii) The Conquest of Bengal. 

It was in Bengal that the BriUsh first directly waged 
war upon a Native State. In the South of India the 
enemy ha<l been a European power, and tlit‘ British 
had merely imitated French methods in order to over- 
throw the French. They had as- 
itrnLMi iiw‘ ea.siVst sisled oiie or other of the rival 
^aclions of ccrtnin Native States, 
ami when successful lind come (>iit 
of the contest as the ])ower behind the throne in 
the Carnatic. But they had declared no war upon 
any unquestioned Native authority in order to 
acquire dominion. In Bengal they w^re led by 
the force of circumstances to declare war ui>oti the 
legitimate ruler of the State, but although the act 
led eventually to dominion, it was only undertaken in 
rcv'onge for insults received. Not only wras the con- 
quest of Bengal historically the first direct British con- 
quest of a Native Slate m India, but geographically 
it was the first step towards extended dominion. Ben- 
gal was the most indefensible of Indian frontiers, while 
it was the richest and most covetable property. It 
also afforded the easiest approacdi to the great northern 
plains and the capitals of the Mogul Empire. For a 
maritime j)eople it was the most useful base in India. 
Hindustan w'as in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury so disunited and politically unstable that the 
British might have marciied to the conqne-^t of the 
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Mogul Empire— suuh oi it as remained -and Oudh, 
almost directly alter their conquest of Bengal. But 
for sufficient reasons Clive decided against such a 
])olicy. Bengal, however, remained in British hands, 
though nominally under native ride. How and why 
this iioinination was iu'onght about must now be 
briefly reciuded. 

While the first and s<*Cfmd acts ot the AngU>-Freiich 
duel were taking ])lace in tht‘ Carnatic, the French 
and British lactones at t'luindernag<»re and I'orl 
William remained ainicahly side by side, preventeil bv 
the strong hand of Aliver<li Khan from exteiidmg theii 
contiiot to Bengal. But in 175^) Aliverdi was sin'Oee<i- 
ed by his grandson and adojited son Mirza Mahmoud, 
commonly kTmwn as Suraj-nd-DowlalL This y<»uth of 
.seventeen years, says Onue. “ had disi oven'd ihe nuist 
vicious }U'o]iensit ies. at an age 
q ^ expected 

IroTU ])nnces It was one ot 

the amusements of his childhood to torture birds and 
animals: and taught hv his minions 10 regard himself 
as of a superior <n‘der of heiiigs, his natural cruelty 
liardcTied by lia])it. rcmleroil him as insensible to tin* 
sufferings of iiis own species as of the brute cn*atioTi ; 
in conception he was not shnv, but absurd; obstinate, 
sullen, ami impatient of contratliction ; but, mdwHh- 
standing his insolent contempt ot mankind, innate 
cowardice, anfl the confusion of his ideas, rendered 
him sus])icious of all who approaclu'.d him. excepting 
his favourites, whet were huffi>(»ns and profligate imm, 
raised from menial servants to be his cotnjianijins : 
with these heliveri in every kind of iutemjiorance and 
debauchery’, and more esjieciallv' in <lrinking spirituous 
liquors to an excess, which inflamed his ])assic)ns. and 
impaired the little nnderstamling with which he was 
bom.* Add to these defects that he was extraorrlin- 
arily avaricious and vain of his aiitlioritv, and it i.s easy 
to .see tiiat the Brilisli in Bengal might (‘xpect trouble. 
By the Imperial Firman of 1717 the Bntisli enjoyed 
trading rights in Bengal which the French and the 
Dntcli did not jiossess. 'Fhese rights had been, on the 
whole, r('>j)eclv‘d bv Aliverdi Khan, but the new ruler 
neither inteufit'd lo resiieci the British nor his nominal 
master, the (Ireat Mogul. Ho, immediately after his 
accession, ordered the British to demolish tlieir forti- 
fications. Imt trusting rather to 
iinrmpi*. di|)lornacy, tollowed up 

the demand of marching n])on 
Calcutta. The fort, known as 
Fort William, was ill-s\iited (or dehmee and incom- 
]>eteully held It ra])idly fell into tlie liands of the 
de‘,pf>t. wlio ceh'braled tin- 'success by the ghastly 
tiagedv of tlie Black Hole.'’ flefore ]>ro('eeding to ieW 
of lli«‘ ]iuuis]unen1 wiiich ludell him for the atrocious 
act, it desirable to ])fiuse and inquire whal. if any, 
shf>w of reason, Sn raj -mb Howl ah had for declaring 
war uj»on the British, 

'I’he g(‘ueral cause of tlie war may lie descrdied 
as discontent of th(' Hindus with the Mohammedan 
government under whose tvrannv lluw groan(‘d. 


" IliiidUitan. lik. V'lf. ( frii (»**<; firrotint oi ({»»* coni|U<-sf of 

Ui'njjHl :inf! ih'" wars m iht* t rtinulu: is vny .ind w'dnahlr. 

I I (>i ;> vivid .ifV'ount of this tntjjt'dv scp .Macat»riv'«i. rs«,«y on < liv**. 


Hindus looked to Uie Euroj>eans lor a deliverer, 
thereby exasperating Suraj-iid-Dowlah against tht‘ 
British, who were the most powerful ICuropcans in 
, , Bengal. The partictilar reasons 

animating the despot in hts attack 
were vanity and avarice. He imagined himselt 
.slighted by the British, and the exaggerated rc]K)rts 
of their wealth roused his greed. His pretexts were 
(d) that the British had made fortitications c<»ntrary 
to tlie established laws of th(' eountry. (h) That they 
had alnisful the privilegts ot trade granted by Ihe 
Firman, (c) That lliev had imdecled his sid)jects 
against him. T 1 m‘ second ol these accusal ions con- 
tained some show ot truth, arul in th(‘ first matter tlio 
British had undeniably tlisobeyed the orders of .Miverd: 

ami his succissor. Iml rather as a 
siu.qj-ud Dowi.ihv protection against the Frencli and 

pMdrxts for nu.uk. the Mahrattas than in ilefiance 

f)l the Native (iovenunenl . The 
Nawah then had some show ot reason, “but where he 
displayed his folly was in resorting to such violent 
means lor reducing to submission a useful people, 
whom his grandfatlier had always l>eeii able to inanag(‘ 
by mucli mililer measures, and in publicly i‘\hil)iting 
his own contempt lor law and (trder by claiming tlie 
right lo abrogate tin* Firman granted by his own master, 
the Emperor of Delhi.*'* That is. he threatem'd to 
expel the British completely Irom his country it they 
did not instantly pull down their fortifications, and bv 
his seizure oi fakutta he v'ainlv hoped that tliey would 
take liiglif never to return. But his rashn<*ss and in- 
justice speedily recoih'd upon his 
own head. An expr'dition under 
(’live and .Vdmiral W'alson was 
desjiatched irom Madras, although 
that colony could ill s})<ire either. 
Fort William was recovered, and the Xawab’s 
forts in the neighbourhood were captured, while ttu* 
forces of the prince scattered beiore tlu‘ invaders. 
S II ra j -ml- Do wkih thereupon collected a great army and 
advanced cm (alc.utta, only to retreat to his capital at 
Murshidal>ad after an indecisivT engagement. He 
then made a ireatv with the ('ompany restoring tlieir 
possessions and promising (’ompensation. But 1 h‘ 
sexretly entered u])on intrigues with the French at 
('‘handernag(»re and with Bussv at Haiderabad. ('live 
, umler pndext of the recentJv de- 
‘ .^nj^lo-lMxmch war pmceerl- 
ed agiinst Chanderuagore, cap- 
tured it, and (liert'])y warned Jhissy off from intervxn- 
lion in Bengal. Still the Nawah’s intemtions were 
manifestly sinister, and something mon^ had to be 
done to secure tlie salety of ('alcntla lieiore (live and 
his troojis could return to Madras to tare the imminent 
arrival of J.ally. At this crisis the Nawab’s disafleclcd 
ministers and ('ourtiers solved the difficulty by pm- 
jiosirig the de])osition of tlie tyrant with British aid. 
Mir Jaffar. the ('<)mmauder-in-( h'ef, was the prospec- 
tive candidate of the cons]firalor.s. (‘live eagorlv 
entered upon communications with the ])lotters 
through a. wealthy ami unscrupulous Hindu, Ami 
Chami, known to Eurojreans as Omichand. This 


rhf Navab stir 
to Ihe punitnc 
expedition Irom Mad- 
ras, jan.— leb., 1757. 


“ IV'nf'al m 1750- 7. Indian Hrtoni Seiirs, S, ( , Hill. Intinduction. 
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VV^ar Vk'ith tht' 
Xawab. 


crafts' intriguer, as greedy of wealth as the Nawab 
himself, Ihreatencd <m the es'c 
of the action to reseal tlie plot 
unless a sum equivalent toHmiilif)n 
sterling svere guaranteed him. But liis silence was iii- 
dispensahle, atnl his liemand was more than audacious. 
Hence Clive, svith the approval ol liis (U)lleagues save 
one, stooped to meet Omichand on his own ground. 
Then took jdace the famous affair of the double treaty, 
a no more disgraceful act, and far 

I be atfaii ol J i- ■ I I • * * • 

Omichand. luoi'c dotcusiole III Its motives 

than the double Treaty of Dover 
executed by Charles 11 and his cabal to deoeis'e his osvii 
subjects. The traitor svas shosvn a red document con- 
taining the terms of the treaty and the promise to pay 
him blackmail. Admiral WatsfuCs signature dor he 
refused to sign and authorised tlie others to do as they 
jdeased being counterfeited at the base. The real 
treaty on white paper omittetl tlie obnoxious clause and 
was not made known to Omichand. 

Matters being thus arranged, Clive c)iarig(Ml his 
friendly tone towards the Nawab 
iniu one of thinly veiled liostility. 
Announcing his approach to Miir- 
shidabiul to consult the Durbar on the subjt*ct of British 
comidaints imt yet satisfied, he marched u]>couTilrv 
with his army, and the Nawal) set forth to meet him. 
('live had only i,ioo Europeans, twice that number of 
sepoys and ten guns. Should the cons])ira1ors. and 
above <ill Mir Jaffar with his troojvs, break their jU'o- 
miscs, the small British force might be defeated, ainl 
defeat meant annihilation. But retreat meant the 
abandonmeiil oi British security in Bengal, and ('live 
nuirche<l on against tlie ad\'ice of his Cnuncd ot war. 

The forces met at Plassev. iittv 
ibutic 0^^^ thousand men against three tliou- 

sand. In the historic engagement 
which iollowed (Jiiiu' 2j) Mir Jaffar ]>layed no part, 
l>ut the odds were still ten to one, and the Nawab was 
well served by a band o,t French artillery men. Ciive'^ 
tactics were at hrst defensive. Next an advance wa^ 
made against thep'rench battery, which was thrown <»ut 
ol action. The ha Itle concluded with a genera! British 
advance, and an assault upon the omuiiy's hutitied 
cam]), followed immediately by their total rout. The 
Nawab had himself Hed earlier in the alternoon, and 
the flight of his army followed soraj^idly on the British 
arlvance tliat the ( asualties were but h\'e or six hundred 
on the Nawab's side, only st‘venly on the British. 
The worthlessness of the Nawab’s IroojKs was 
signiticantly proved: they were littl<* more than a 
rabble of hired free lances, no more devoted to their 
paymaster than the Italian Condoitcri of the i5lh 
century, and far more iTi(;aj)able on the field oi 
battle. It was not until the Mahrattas and the forces 
ol Hauler Ali were encountered that the British 
met withiocmen worthy of their steel. 

Mir Jaftar, dispite his failure to give active assist- 
, ance at Plassev, was now elevated 

^ " ^ Masnutiy and the r^f-Nawab 

was murdered by Mir Jaffar ’s son. 
The British were virtually lords in Bengal, and C'livc’s 
prestige was undisputed throughout the country. 
The Emperor at Delhi was at tlie time in the hamls 


ot Ahmed Abdali* and could not interfere ; the 
French had no power of opposition in Bengal, and 
„ , the natives were delighted. For 

^ ^ Clive, now a])pointe(i (lovcrnor 
ol ('alcutta, protected the people 
against the rapacity of the new Nawab and kej)t 
the realm in peace. A threatened invasion of the 
Nawab of Oudh at the end of 1757 was quelled by 
the mere terror of Clive's name; when it was 
renewed in 175^ in coiijiinclion vvitli Shah .Alarn, tin? 

heir of the Mogul, Clive inarch- 
I n visions r>i' Nawijh of ed 400 luilos in 2^] flays to the 
Oudhanri ibrDiiu:)). relief of PatiiH, and quickly scat- 
tered the foe; wlien again the 
Dutcli, following upon intrigues with the perfidious 
Mir Jaftar, made a hostile deinonsfration on the llugli, 
Clive })rom])ily contrived their overthrow by land and 
sea. The Dutch at Chinsura, like the French at 
('handernagore, never again hampered (he British in 
Bengal. \Vith all Ihesf* pre-occupations in the newly- 
acqttired jirovince ( live could afford to des]>atch ex- 
])edilions to the Northern Sircars and to Madras. 
Colonels Fordt* and Coote, together with the men and 
sup])lies lurnislnul Iroin Bengal, rendered incalculable 
service in the final struggle against the French. .After 
, ^ all liis exertions Clive ru'eded rest, 

^****^*17/,^? ^ ^ returned to England early in 

' * i7bo. lie was away five years 

and Ills absence from Bengal <luring tliat ]>eriod was 
iniinitej\' regrettalde. 

It lias been related how the. western troutier of the 
prov nee, that is, the part of Bidiar round about Patna, 
iiad been thn^ateiu'd by the apjiearanco ol the Mogul 
heh‘-aj)]>arent in I75q. lmm(‘diately afterwards, on 
the murdtu* ol his lailuT by (diazi, Shah Alam became 
Emj)eror. Bui tlie prcseinn* of 
Mahrattas in the north rendered 
^ Ins ca]>dal insecun*. While the 

cam])a*gn whicli culminated in Pani]nit was deciding 
the fortunes ot Northern India.Shali .Mam altemj>te(l 
to found a basis for liis j)ower in Behar and Bengal, and 
started collei ting irwenue in Behar. Whatovau’ theore- 
tical right he had, Mir Jaffar w’ilh 
^ti> ilic the supimrt ol the Ivngiish deter- 
1759-61!* * mined to oj)j)osc him. The anny of 

the Nawal) and a small British con- 
tingent marched west and d<deated the Emperor in a 
couple ot engageuieuts (i 7()o) . Reinforced by a hundre<l 
Frenchmen under an adventurer, the Chevalier Law, 
Shah Alam then laifl siege to Patna, but a .small body 
ot European infantry from Murshidabad iitterh' 
routed tht‘ Imperial army after a cross-country 
march of extraordinary rai>idity. Still another d(‘feal 
was necessary before the j)ersislent Em])cror was 
cam])ellcd to evacuate the country. Again in the 
following year he. returneii to the encounter, )>ut 
was overthrown at Siian or Behar, and allowed 
tr) depart, weary of the hopeless struggle, into Hin- 
(loslan. Delhi was now <deanid of Mahrattas, but the 
unfortunate Emperor fell into the hands of the ambi- 
tious Nawab Vizier of Oudh, who kc])l him for some 


* TffhnicalJy Hreftident. Henct* term ‘ rr(*sidt*ncy * ior the tenrtory 
midrr thf nmhority of ih'- President and hi*; f’onnoil. 
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ycats in h(Hi<tardl)k' (onlituMUfiU.* Tin* rul<*r nf Oinlli, 
Shuja-nii-Dowlah l>y namn, wa^ liinisoll .shortly In'ought 
int(t contai'.t with tlif growing British pt>\vpr. After 
AI:r [attar's dethronemeul Mir 
Mir Kasim'.s aliMnct* Kasim. his successor, luui also 

witti 1763. quarrellctl with his masters and 

had sanrt'oiKMl a brutal inassaere 
ot Kun)})ea,ns at Patna. Fleeing Ironi tlie avenging 
rolunins, he 1o<ik refuge h) Ondli, and obtained the 
s\ij)port of the Nawah \'izier. The British appeared 
shortly on the frontier and utter some ijideeisive oper- 
ations and the oeenrrenre ol the hrst sepi*y iniitiny. 

tile allies were signally dtdeateii 
nuNat, f^^xar >n OetolHT The 

British ('omniander, Major (after- 
wards !sir Hi'ctor) Munro toJIowed iqj the victory by 
the rapture ot Allahabad, when' the Emperor, now 
released from his vassalage to Shnja-nd-Dowlah, was 
installed a^ a British pensioner. The Nawah Vizier 
underwent a linal defeat at Tawnpore in the follow- 
ing \’ear. and the Mahratlas under Holkar, who were 
assisting him, were drn'cn urross the Jumna, These 
campa gns eonla-ii some of the most brilliant exjiloiis 
in the British mditary annals, and they coul<l easily 
haw been followed up l)y the ronqdete subjugation 
<d Hmdt»>\iui pniper, so dislraeted was the state of the 
country, and so great the presligi* oi the invaders. 
Bui Ci’ve retutneil to India at the time, and deeid(‘d 
that further conquests wore undesirable. Home poli- 
tics in England rendered Cniwn 
Clive's setiU'meta <•[ government in India imjios^ible 
foiei«n pL^iicy, 1765. as yoT, nor could flu* fompanv 
nndfU'tako wider governing res- 
pon-ibdit'es until ’ts constituiion should he thoroughly 
rennalelk'd. Even in Bengal it had tailed miserably, 
and then' can then bt* little ()LU>t!on (hat n’.V(*’s settie- 
menl ot tlu’ tdre’gn ndations <u Bengal was wise, f f'om- 
meive could not \et bt' abaiidontM] io: ('oiupiest. Clsve 
met the Emperor in peison, and re eived thi* Diu atii 
ot Bengal, Behar ami ()rissa. The antliority of the 
Mogul, very mporiant still in Indki. was also obtained 
to tlu* separation of Iht' ('arnaiic from the Nizam’s 
donunions. and to the British occiipalion oi the Sircars 
Next the Nawah of Ouclli was attached to Knghsli in- 
terest by at! alliance. Not ev'eri a part ot Ondh was 
annexed, lull it was made into a biirtiT Slate between 
Bi'iigal ami the northern Mahratlas. (.dive, m fact, 
introduced into India the pr.’nc'jde ol the ]>a]ance ol 
j)0\ver, which ruled th<* jiolilies of Euro]>e in the ivSth 
century. As Sindhia and Holkar 
I he Balance of Power balanced b} Oudh ill 

the north, so was tlie Peishwa to 
be balanced by the Nizam in the T)<*ccan. In both 
rasos Mohammedan was to watch Hindu. Finally, tiie 
Bhonsla of Berar was to he conciliated. Onssa had 
practically fallen into his liaruls ten years before. 


* Bill iwo cii^oii ts wtir u» Slmh Al-iin for his inHiiiWnftnce. 

1he shrnnkon I'.nipjn - a tt-rritory now imu’h smaller than Ouflh- WHs at 
tlir tim«- rnanwg/'d hv a kohill.i Af^hiin, plnc«*f) in power by .\hnicd 
Abdali, The tncuirions ol Sikhs and j.ds scfticdy made restointion 
desirable to Shah Alain, even had it lieen pufibibhi. 

j- The tangled thon of events which preceded t 'live's sotllenicnt ol 
foreign aflairv are well reV.ited by Giil in his standard history, and ascfully 
summarised by in his Kail of ibe Moghal Jirnpire, Ch. I, in matTei.s 
ol fact such as these f »ill is u trusiworihy guide. 


of the Coinp.in) 
itengiil. 


and Chve wisely refrained from interfering with the 
Blumsla's collection of rovcTuie in that province 
despite its inclusion in th<^ Imperial Firman. Orissa 
<lid not come under British rule until 180 j. 

Domestic problems no less pressing awaited the 
returning stalesnuni. During (ho absence of ('live 
tlio ('finqianv’s affaii> had fallen into incajiabk' and 
inexperienced hands. The ])osition of the British in 
Bengal was anomalous and ill-ddincd. TIte Niwab 
of Bengal, like the Nawab ol the 
Anoni;don.s poMiion ('anialtc, was in [iractice the s(?r- 
vanl of the t'ompany’s servants, 
but the ('oiuj)any had not vet 
Jcgall\' acquin'tl sovereign rights. The rejiresen tali ves 
ot the ('oinpany were now advisers w'ho could compel 
ohedieuce. but tlu'ir new dominion was not yet author- 
ized by the titular sovereign, the Delhi Emi^eror. 
In effect their position was even more awkward and 
anomalous than that ot the British in Egypt at the 
Ix^ginning of their occupation. But the experience oi 
Empire lias now made a practicable course of ])olicy 
in such cinMimstances easy of attainment ; in lybo the 
early l^ritish Enijiire-buiklers lacked the exjierience, 
and were confronted with new problems quite beyoiul 
their skill. The case was romjdicatcd by the osten- 
sible aims oi the fompany : it existed to make money, 
not to govern subject }>eoples. Hmire nothing in the 
iorm of an avowed dominion was claimed, government 
was left entirely to the native ruler, and the ofheers of 
the ('ompany. most of them be it noticed, morrhants 
by profession, devoted themselves 
to amassing the fortunes which their 
new sujiremacy brought within 
their reacli. The ]>osition ottert'd iininensi' tempta- 
tions, aiul the Company’s servants scandalously 
abused their [losition. Thev entered largely upon 
private trading, and claimecl for themselves th(' tradi' 
privileges and exemptions which l)elonged by right 
only to the ('ompany in its e(W]iorate cajiacily. Even 
the ('oinjiany’s native agents asserted a right to 
ihesf' exenijdjons, and shielde.il behind their masters 
used every kind ol extortion and o))pressiou. Mean- 
wliik* .Mir jal'far was bound by Ir(;a 1 v to pav heavy 
compensation for the losses undergon** by the 
Ounpany at the hands of his predecessor, and for 
tlie subsequtmt war expemliture. He was also to 
rccfuve British troojis whenever he should acquire 
tliem at his own cost. Tlie Company thereupon 
garrisoned Bengal with thou own men, British and 
Native, well paid from the Nawab’s treasury, 
while tilt' ruler liimsi'lf had not wherew'ilhal to 
pav tin* expenses of his government or to satisfy 
ids own troops. Finally the Cotmctl at ('alciitta, not 
^ realising that the blame of the 

Naw’ab’s insolvency was tiieir 
own, deposed him for inability 
to ])ay their claims, and ])laced his son-in-law', 
Mir Kasim, upon th(* throne. The new Nawah found 
tlie ])o.silion no less intolerable, Init he w’as a man 
oi sjiirit and determination. He privately 
drilled an army of sepoys on the ('ompany’s model, 
and awaited an opportunity io assert himself. 
A quarrel shortly arose between Mir Kasim and the 
head of the English factory at l^alrui, Mr, Ellis. 
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Cilvp's domestic solu- 
tion durinp his second 
CJovernorship, 1761;— 7. 


Ellis brliav(‘.(l unjustifiably, as well as rashly, and 
was ini})risonod hy his liege lord. 

War wiih^^Mir Kasim, Company then made war on 

Mir Kasim, who, after defeat, 
took refuge with the Nawab of Oudh, and helped 
to bring about that war of whirh the battle of 
Buxar was the chit*f landmark. 

Mir jaffar again jaffar was now created 

Nawab, and when he diet) in 
17^5, was succeeded hy an infant son. 

Meanwhile ('live returned armed with ijlenary 
authority to deal with the situa- 
Clivc\s domestic i.olu- foreign policy we lun'c 

«ov«mo"shiprr76^-T' already noticed ; Ids' domestic 
settlement was equally ra])id. 
The Company’s servants vvere forbidden to receive 
presents, t>r to carry on private trade, and their native 
agents were to cease trading 
under colour of the Com- 
[lany ’s authority. S o m e , 
though insufficient , increase' 
of salary was granted in com- 
pensation. Similarly the 
military ceased to enjoy that 
extra pav which they had 
received since Plassey, but 
which bail been in intention 
nothing but a lemjxM'ary 
grant. Naturally these 
measures jirovokeil the most 
violent op])osition. But 
Clive was a man of iron 
resolution, and no obstacles 
could bend liis will. Some 
control was thus eftected 
over the Company’s servants, 
and some of the mo^t glaring 
a b u s (‘ s were su))])resseil. 

Next ('live obtained from 
Shah Main a grant of the 
Diwam —or financial manage- 
ment of “the Siibahs ot 
Bengal, Behar and Orissa,” 
condition t)f paying to the 
luniMTor twenty- six lacs a 
year. The Company thus Wvri-cn 

became responsible aduiinis- 

Irators ; they were to collect and control t lie revenues 
r maintain a standing armv. 

t<* J'a y the Nawab bf i>- 
lacs a, year to enable him to 
administer justice and maintain a police force. These 
mea.sures marked a step lorward in the government 
of the province, hut they could not be final, for 
they elaborated no permanent constitution. So- 
vereignty to be effective must be indivisible, and the 
system of dual control now inauguratn!, however 
great an improvement on the ])revious chans, was 
bound to be fruitful in misgovernmenl and very 
wasteful. Warren Hastings and Cornwallis had to 
claim the remaining functions of sovereignty for the 
sake of the peojde and of the Company alike. But 
Clive had accomplished his part ot the work well. 
He had removed the naost glaring abuses, and left 
3 


W vRi’CN fl.\s'nxus. 


the Company in a position to take their first lesson iu 
... , . , government. Above ;iil, he lai<l 

V Ml uiinn not ina . do^vn a foreign policy for Bengal 

which was practicalh^ adhered to for forty year^. 
His second jieriod (>f office clo.sod in 1707, when lie 
finally left India. He was t'qually great in states- 
manship and war, and was the virtual founder of 
the British Emiiirc in India. The opposition he 
encountered in India lia,d its counterpart at home, 

, . . and revealed itself in malicious 

(.hve., lafTyars. j^rraiRii his adniiiiis- 

tration after his return to Englaiid. But Parliament 
decided that he hati “rendered great and meri- 
torious services to his country.” None the less the 
bitterness of his foes told upon him. and he committed 
suicide in 1774. 

(III.) Warkkn Hastings 
A.\D Parliamentary 
r SlIPREMACY. 

As soon as Clivers con- 
trolling spirit was removed, 
the dual system he had S(*t 
up brought about a renewal 
on a minor scale of tlie evils 
he had come, to combat in 
1765. The new system was 
manifestly imperfect, and 
could only be kept free of 
gmve ai)uses by an iron will 
and a strong hand. The 
Company was under strict 
order from London t() 
abstain from interference 
with any other branches ol 
the administration than the 
revenue and the army. 
Even the collection of th(‘ 
re^'emle was made over to 
iiati\'(* nfijcers, who were 
able (o impoverish the 
])Co])lc at their discretion. 
\n attempt was then matle 
by Verelst. Clive's sncccss(>r, 
to mitigate these evils by 
,, , appointing English officers 

as ‘:supervi^rl” but the 

ofliews were the boys of the ( ompauy s ser\ice. and 
tailed to elieek the’ prevaletd 'ibuses. Meanwhile (he 
eeil was inteiisilied by a return to the habit of private 
inont-y-getting bvthe members ol the Company, even 
^ hv the Coimi'illors themselves. 

tLu folI«we<l the great famine of 
worae alter c!ivi*'s tit* T770, which swc))! away millions 
P^Txnrv. inliabitants. Nearly a 

quarter of the land pas.sedout of cultivation, and the 
misery of the people was uitensificd by the depredations 
of bamlilli and wild beast.s.* The Company made 
scandalously poor attempts to relieve the situ^ation, 
and the condition of Bengal was indeed little better, 
if not worse, than it had been under ^ the 

Miino*i*s Annah of kurai 
r^ngal, a vpry con»plt*tr study of the local contliUons obtaining al 
the time of the Biitisli conquest. 
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tyrannical native government before 175(3. The chaotic 
state of the country attracted the attention of the 
British Parhament. and it was clear that the Company's 
position must be ]>laced upon a more regular footing. 
As early as 1766 the wealth of the Company had result- 
od in a law. binding the Directors to pay £400,000 annu- 
ally to the Crown. But within a 
patiifmu’niary date malver- 

ineroremi. safidn and maladministration 

had so sa])ped the Company’s resources, that not onlj' 
was this tribute not forthcoming, but the Company 
actually approached the British Government for a 
loan (1772). At this time Lord North, himself 
hostile to the Company, ruled both Houses of 
Parliament with undisputed sway. The Select 
Committee appointed to investigate the matter con- 
demned the Company in their re]>orts, and the Com- 
mons declared that all acquisitions made under the 
influence of a military force, or by treaty with foreign 
princes, of right belong to the State. The time was, 
however, not yet ripe for bringing the Company*s do- 
minions directly under the Crown ; all that was done 
was to assert Parliamentary supremacy and to give 
the Company its first governing constitution. Lord 
North’s Kegulating Act of 1775 began what with rela- 
tion to the British i^ossessions in India may be called 
“ the Period of Acts of Parliament.” From iboo to 
about 1760 the Company was virtually uncontrolled • 
this was the period of Koyal Charters. The period of 
, control by Parliamentary Act.^^ 

Norths^ Reffuiatjnff ended with the introduction of 
the Crown Government in 1858.* 
By the Act of 1773 the administration of Bengal 
was placed on a regular, though exceedingly imper- 
fect, footing. A Governor-General and four Coun- 
cillors were appointed ; the first batch were named 
in the Act, but the patronage was to be subsequently 
vested in the Company. The supremacy of the 
Bengal Presidency over Bombay and Madras was 
declared, and the" Governor-General with his Council 
alone had the jiower of tleclaring war and making 
treaties. A Supreme Court of justice, a])p(vinled by the 
Crown and independent of local juithority, was estab- 
lished in Calcutta ; from this Court an a})peal lay to 
the King-in-Council. That a definite executive 
authority should be established in Bengal was a great 
advance, but the *new system was clogged with an 
, unfortunate stipulation that the 

Ton.;ilmion.""'’ Govern., r-General could onh- 

exercise a casting vote in case of 
the voting being equal : a majority of the Council was 
to be the supreme local authority. The evil effected 
by this injudicious provision was incalculable. Another 
defect was the ill-defined jurisdiction of the new Court. 

It claimed jurisdiction over the whole native popu- 
lation, as also over the Company's servants even in 
their official capacity. The judiciary, in other words, 
claimed authority over the executive, and denied the 
sovereignty of the Council. These impracticable 
claim.s were eventuahy defeated, but the attempt to 
make them good hampered the Government most 
disastrously at a time of crisis. 

* 'Hie constitutional history of V'nRlish dominirm in India is mos 
satisfactorily handled hy Sir C, (ibert in his ihvernmtni of Mia. 


The first Governor-General of British India was 
Warren Hastings, at the time Governor of Bengal. 
He had been one of Clive's right hand men on the 
Calcutta Council, had lately done 
yioTk in Madras, and was 
appointed by the Company Gover- 
nor of Bengal in T772. He ruled from 1772 
until 1785. for two years as Govenior, for 
eleven years as Governor-General. Before Lord 
North's new system came into force in 1774, Warren 
Hastings had already done much, His strong arm 
had purged the administration of its most grave abuses, 
the control of the Revenue Department had been 
removed from Murshidabad to Calcutta, and an efficient 
service of European ('ollectors organized. An import - 
tant addition was made to the machinery of the 
State by the establishment of ('ourts of Justice with 
European Magistrates (identical w'ith the Collectors) 
in each district, with a Court of Appeal at the Capital. 
But criminal jurisdiction both in the district and 
Appeal Courts was still left in the hands of native 
officers. The foreign policy of Hastings' whole regime 
will be dealt with continuously ; suffice it to say that he 
carried through the much blamed Rohilla War in hts 
capacity of Governor, and that the intrigues at Poona 
wffiich led to the far-reaching First Mahratta War were 
already on foot in 1774. When the new Members of 
Council arrived in October of that year, Hastings 
found himself in a most trying position. Three out of 
the four ('.onncillors declared against him and set them- 
selves to frustrate the ]>olicy of the Governor-General 
by their insidious coalition. Philip Francis, the prob- 
able author of tin' Junius i.eilers, was lht‘ leader of the 
Triumvirate, CJavering and Monson his unwavering 
supjiorters. The fourth and remaining Member, Harwell, 
. , . , was consistently loyal to Has- 

"’eouncii?^ tmgs, but by the constitution of 

the new Council, the votes of three 
Membens were decisi\x*. Everything that Hastings 
had done was condemned, everything he tried to do 
was misrepresented and (ipposerl. 

Whether tluur course was reasonable or salutary 
mattered to them little : ])ersonal hostility completely 
submerged all considtTations of public good. It is 
apparent that Francis coveted the office ot Governor- 
General and expected to satisfy his greed by making 
Hastings’ position untenable. The first great differ- 
ence took place in connection with the Nawab of Oudh. 
When Shuja-ud-dowlah died in 1775, his mother and 
widow, the famous Begums of Oudh, claimed trea- 
sures and estates to which they had no legal right, 
and without which the New Nawab could not conduct 
his Government or pay hjs troops. Hastings rightly 
supported the Nawab in his claim to the treasure, but 
the Triumvirate out of sheer opposition seconded the 
„ Begums and guaranteed their 

possession of the property.* The 
sequel is notorious. In later 
years, when Hastings had been freed from the tyranny 
of the civilian coalition, the Nawab of Oudh fell info 
arrears with the subsidy paid by him for the support 
of British troops. The Nawab needed money and 

* It was on this occasion that the c(*fision uf Benares whs deruHtided. 
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Hastings needed money, hence the Nawab was author- 
ised, nay assisted by the Company*s troops, to seize 
the properly and treasure of the Begums. Though 
violence had to be resorted to, the Begums obtained 
an abundant pension, and, as we know, bore Hastings 
no grudge fur his share in the transaction. The obstin- 
acy of the Council was responsible for the non- 
execution of this claim when it had a greater show 
of legality, and the fact that the very existence of 
the British in India was at the time imperilled for 
want of funds may to some extent justify Hastings in 
his action. He felt that the interests of his govern- 
ment demanded an arbitrary act, and no thought of 
private obloquy made him hesitate. 

Next came a ])ersonal attack on Hastings, ('barges 
of corruption against him were welcomed by the 
Council. An old enemy, Nuncomar, came forward 


'T'ht* aflhir of Nuncomar. 
^ 77 .';. 


with a siring of concocted 
fables, and the "iriuinviratc de- 
manded that he should be heard 


before the C.ouncil. Hastings with dignity refused 
to be arraigntMl before his own C<tuncil, Init offered 
to submit the cliargcs to a Committee. But an 
unexpected defender apjjeared in other quarters. 
Nuncomar was accused of forgery before the High 
(’ourt by a personal enemy with whom he had carried 
on a private feud for many years. The case had 
nothing to do with the charges against Hastings, but 
the defendant was convicted, and as forgery was a 
capital offence according to the English Law of those 
days, executed. Sir Elijah Impey, the Chief Justice, 
though a friend of Hastings, was not, as had been now 
amply proved, incited by the Ciovernor-CrcncraL 
Hastings had no connection, open or covert, with the 
trial ; it was c’ondueted with absolute fairness, and the 
Judges were unanimous in their verdict. .As even the 
Triumvirate, the friends of the accused, took no steps in 
his favour, the sentence was duly carried out .♦ Still the 
rivalry with the ( ouneil continued, and the intestine 
struggle most dangerously hampered Hastings in the 
critical situation caused by the outbreak of the 
Mahratta War. However, Monson, one of his 
opponents, died in I77(>, and Hastings became at 
length predominant. 

For five years he retained the supremacy, f and well 
he needed it, so dark was the horizon, so great the 
difficulties created by the confederation of allies in the 
Deccan, and the administration of affairs in Bengal. 


I'bi* contest between 
the Council and Supreme 
Court. 


The chief domestic problem which 
remained was the position of the 
Supreme Court, Its contest with 


the Council consistently hampered 
the work of government, and at last Hastings had 
been constrained to make use of the military in dis- 
regarding the processes of the Court. A compromise 


was now made with the Chief Justice, by which an 
appeal from the Civil Court in the districts should be 


* Sec Macaulay^s lObsay on Warren Ma.stings. lie the case to 
blacken the name of Hastings and Inipcy by arguing on a theory of 
probabilities instead of relying on well-substantiated facts, 
t l^ut I'Yancis wa.s stilt a thorn in his side. Provoked at last, l)eyond 
endurance, Hastings drove him into a duel and wounded him so severely 
that be had to leave for F.ngland in 1780. Hi.s machinations in England 
wcie no less malicious and even more disastrous than his opposition 
in t'afculta. 
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transferred from the Supreme Court to the Company’s 
Chief ('ourt, the Sadr Diwani Adaulat, Impey agreeing 
to sit as Chief in this ('ourt in the position of the C.nm- 
pany's officer. The deadlock was then removed, 
greatly to the advantage of all parties, and es]>ecially 
to the ]>eople of Bengal. 

At the same time Hastings established a Revenue 
Board to enquire into land tenures, with the object of 
devising some .systematic assessment of the land tax. 
It was not, however, until the time of Cornwallis that 
these inquiries bore fruit in a per- 
Subsidiary alliance maueut assessment. Freed from 
wuh<.udh.i7,7. inconsiderate 

opjHisition. Hastings made tighter the bands which 
had united the British in Bengal with the Nawab of 
Oiidh e\’er since the ach^isability of such an allianct^ 
had been laid down by Clive. By the new agreement 
which may really be ninked as the first example of our 
‘ subsidiary alliances.’ the Nawnh was to have '*an 
army drilled, officereH, controlleil and paid by the 
British, who in return were to have flic revenues of 
certain districts allotted to them for that purpose/' 
The dealings of Hastings with another native prince 
of north India may here be briefty summarised. 

In 1775 Benares had been transferred from Oudh 
to the British on thoordt r of the Council.* The land 
lord of the distriel had thereupon been elevated to 
the title of Raja, and was subject to the usual respon- 
sibilities of a feudatory. Nor the least of these 
is assistance in war. whether by armed forces 

or extra pecuniary contributions* In 1778 the 
Go\'cmor-Genoral was in the greatest difficulties 
to supply funds for the extensive warlike 

Operations into which he had 
^ unwillingly dragged. A con- 

tri butiou of five lacs was demand- 


ed from the Raja of Benares, and paid. In 1779, it 
was again demanded and paid. But further war 
supplies were indis]>ensablo, and when the Raja failed 
„ , . . to provide a contingent of Imrse, 

?778" 9! Hastings, suspecting Mahratta in- 
trigues, fell justified in acting 
with the greatest severity. A fine of fifty lacs was 
demanded, and the C>overuor-(Toneral proceeded to en- 
forceit in person. The Raja was ])laced under arrest 
in Benares, an insurrection broke out ; Hastings 


was nearly captured, and the Raja escaped. But 
Hastings' calmness and vigour soon quelled the ri.sing 
by the aid of British troops, and a new Uaja was set 
up. Whether Hastings was technicaliv jiistit'ujd in 
]>r<)ceeding with such severity upon a prince whose 
loyalty had not been disprovon., is a moot point; 
according to most moral standards lie behaved with 
undue harshness. But there is no doubt that his 


harshness subserved the interests of his country; it 
enabled him to fill the Company’s coffers, and 
to prosecute vigorously a war which otherwise 
might have had a disastrous result, and indef- 
initely retarded the extension over India of the Pax 
Britannica, t 


* On the rlealh of .SIui)a-\Ki‘dioiiUh the cantankerous Council dictated a 
new agreement with his successor, much againsl Hastings' will. The 
tenu.*!, of which the cession of IJcnares was one, were unduly severe. 

•f See Keene’s Ifi.story, Vo!. I, p. 343. 
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UemiiTS ait air, the lifatmout ot the Oiulh 
Begums, ami the Rohilla War, are thetliree acts which 
Hastings'' enemies- ami they were many- fastened 
upon in order to prove that the great Govermn-Cieneral 
was a wantonly aggressive tvrant . 

persuaded ol the justice ot Ins 
course. In none was there any personal achani- 
tage to 1)0 gained. Indeed had Hastings allowed 
himself to be suayed by ]>ersonal motives, he would 
have abstained from acts wiiich were bound to harm 
hts reputation, hut in 
that case the British 
armies in Imlia ^^ollld 
have remained unsu])- 
ported and tin' rising 
British power would 
have been (»ver\vbehned. 

Wc may w'ell imagiiK' 
him to have thought 
w'hat Dan ton said “ Lei 
mv good name 1)0 tar- 
nished so that my coun- 
try ])rospers.*’ Nor 
must it be supposed 
that he required funds 
to maintain wars <»f 
aggression. Most of the 
wars he conducleti wen*, 
catered upon largely 
against his will, and in 
the case of the great 
conflict with Mysore, the 
British attitude* \vas 
essentially defensive. 

All account ol Warren 
Hastings’ relations with 
the Native States in- 
vohes a hrici slalement 
of the Compaiiv’s exter- 
nal poliev imiuediately 
prec'eding Hastings’ ao 
eession to i)o\vrr. (dive 
had left Bengal in a slate 
of ])earewheii he retired 
in J7b7. Madras and the 
( arnatic had been left 
m tranqniliitv by tlie 
Peace of Paris in i7(>p 
Bombay and Surat had 
enjoyed uni u l r r r u ].) t e d 

freednm from attack 
since tlie time ot Shiva ji. With the establishment 
by Clivcfd a sound system of external policy in the 
north, the scone of the action 
.shifts to the south and west. 
The north remained tranquil with 
slight exceptit»iis until the e.ml of the cen(nr\\ 
Though the Mahrattas effected the escajie of Shah 
A lam from Allahabad in 1771 
and placed him as their pupped 
iqion the throne of Delhi, their influence in this 
region was hardly yet, continuous ami dangerous, 
and it was not until the time of Wellesley that 
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V M<‘rnat relations. 
17^7—178^, 


Gent'fril trcTifis o( 


the great Mahralta irruptions necessitated a for- 
ward ptdiey in the north. The history of Bengal 
then iluring this jieriod is mainly of internal in- 
terest and centres round the evolution of a 
sounder administrative system under the direction 
of Warren Hastings and ('ornwalhs. But in the 
centre of 1 ndia I lit' Mahrat 1 as dan g e r o u s 1 y 
threatened Bombay within tt‘n years ol (live’s 
departure, and the growing pow’er of Mysore all 
but drove the Britisli out of Madras a few 
Veais later, 

Haider Ali was a man 
of great natural genius, 
and military knowledge. 
Possessed Ot unusual 
daring and consummate 
running, hew’iisa master 
in the art of managing 
mercenaries. 11 a v m g 
risen by his abilities to 
be <.’ommandi*r"in-Chie( 
ot the army in the 
service of tin* Hindu 
Raja t)t Mysore, he had 
deposed liis master in 
1761, and proclainuMl 
himself Sultan of tlie 
stat(‘. He ra])idly ex- 
tended his boundaries 
at the expense ()f his 
neighbours, carried his 
arms to tin*. Malabar 
('oast, tore off strips of 
the Nizam’s territories, 
jirovoked the Mahrattas, 
and threatened the (. ar- 
natic. His seizure, of 
Calicut in I 70 f> instigat- 
ed an alliance between 
the Nizam ami the 
Mahrattas, into which 
the British of Madras, 
hy reason of an imjiorl- 
aiit treaty with the 
Nizam, wTre dragged 
against their will, (on- 
Ironted by this triple 
power Haider liribcd the 
Mahrattas to retire ami 
cunningly persuad(^<l the 
Nizam to attack the 
British in conjunction 
with himw-lf. A couiilc oi British victories and the 
advance ot a lorce towarils Haidcrabad, howevei, 
iHTsnaded the Ircaclieroiis hlizatir 
Myso..- undm ii.kI.-, \t,. anotlier cliange o( front. 

He sued lor peace, and Haider was lett alone to (ace 
the British. But the Madras f.overnincnl was at 
this time notoriously mcom- 
I11S1 Mporo Win. jX'leut. The war dragged on. 

('fdonel Smith, a capable Com- 
mander, who liad victoriously ]>enelrated to the heail 
of the I'uemy's (‘ountry, was shamefully superseded 
and Haider's fair offers rejected. Haider rapidly 
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rcc<)\'(.*n*(( liis lost groiiiui, assumed the offensive, 
anti finally dictated terms of ])eace within sight of 
Madras. The war was a blunder 
The treaty of 1769. the from beginning to end, and tin* 
t'SiSe treaty which concluticcl it was the 

worst mistake of all. The Madras 
(ioveniment bound themselves to assist Haid r incase 
of attack by the Nizam or the Mahrattas, but when in 
the following year Haider came to blows wUh the 
Mahrattas, and liad the worst of tlie contest, the 
British, being called upon to assist, refused to interfere, 
on the ground that Haider was Ih ' aggressor. 
Whether they w'cre right or wrong, their inability to 
(‘onduct another wa’ compelled them to observe 
neutrality. Haider’s losses in the Mahratta war were 
however the measure of his indignation again^^t the 
British; he never forgave tlcmi and he had his 
revenge when six years later Ir* (‘iitered the great 
anti-British roofed “ration and seri msly ]eo])anlis tl 
the very existence of the Brilidi ])ower in India. 

Before Hastings was faced with Mahratia and 
Mysore troubles, he cfindueted the famous Rohilla war 
in tlie north. E\Tn that war. however, was suggcsUui 
by the Mahratta peril. The Rohillas and the Oudh 
Nawab could barely hold their own against the annual 
plundering ex])edilions of these hardy hies. Now the 
independence of Oudh and Rohilkhand was necessary 
to the security of the British frontier, .\c.cordiiigly. 
when the Mahratta*^ invaded Rohilkhand in 1772, 
the Nawab of Oudh assisted in drix ing them off, and 
the authorities at Calcutta only stojiped short of 
an actual declaration of war to achieve the same end. 
In 177J, however, ail three jxjwers co-operated actively, 
and compelled the Mahrattas to 
withdraw. The Rohillas had only 
obtained the Nawab ’s assistance 
under promise oi a subsidy of 40 lacs of rupiies. of which 
when th(' danger had passed away, the>' (‘vaded 
payment. The Nawab Slmja-iid-doulali then resolved 
on the conquest of Rohilkliand. a district which he had 
long covetetl. He implon'd the assistance of the 
British, promising Hastings funds of which the 
( omjiany was then in urgent need, and asserting as a 
pretext that the Rohillas were intriguing with the Mah- 
rattas, and were thus a common danger to the stability 
of Oudh and Bengal. Hastings acquiesced : British 
troojis were lent to the Nawab, and Rohilkhand was 
conquered witli “gross and .superfluous violence,’* 
'Ihe affair was hardly creditable to Hastings. Doubt- 
less he needed money, doubtless the Rohillas wen* 
usurjiers, in the strict sense of the term, and doulit- 
less the transaction was of a kind common enough in 
India, nor regarded as unjust by the Oriental standard 
of state-craft. Again the Rohillas m'ght quite conceiv- 
ably have joined the Mahrattas, and thereby havi' 
lu'ought the safety of the British dominion into danger. 
But no spe('.ific charge could he brought against them, 
and expediency is not the sole jirinciplc <d action in 
. ,,, international relations. Again, 

^HasUngb’^^jJJtion!^ Rohillas were no more usuiq)- 

ers than the British themselves, 
or the Nawab of Oudh himself, lor technically all those 
princes and rulers who claimed independence on the 
break up of the Mogul empire were usurpers. Nor 


I'he Kohilla War, 

1774. 


xvas it ])n)vc<l that the Rohillas meant cut indy to m- 
fuse the payment of their sulisidy. Ev^eu if they had 
the annexation of their whole territory was rather a 
disproportionate punishment. But it should he 
remembered that the lugh ideals of statesmanship wluch 
Hastings, to judge by several of his actions, lacked, 
and of which Ids enemies in England hypocritically 
claimed possession, were not by any means iinivTrsally 
accepted even in the Europe of that day. Frederick 
the Great and Napoleon after him carried expediency 
into politics with cynical indifference to moral claims. 
The Siberian war, tin* Partition of Poland, and the 
Partition of Venice, are on most counts more cul- 
pable than the expulsion of >0,000 Rohilla Afghans 
from a Hindu country which th(‘v harl not governed 
half a century. 

The Rohilla war was the only one directly planned 
and undertaken liy Hastings, but within a few' months 
of entering upon the miw ofFicir of Gov^ern(jr-(Teneral, 
he w'as involved in a series of 
comjilex negotiations w'ith the 
Mahrattas, which through the 
jweeipitation <if the Bombay fTOverrinient, led to the 
most serious and protracted war that the Company Juid 
ever been com |>elled to wage. The trouble began with a 
disputed succession at Poona. Madhu Rao, the Fourth 
Peishw’a, who liad rnhal sinc(' Panqiat. died still young 
in 1772. His yonngt‘r lirother suc.ce(‘ded him. but 
was assassinated w'itfnn a y(’:ir. The notorious Ra- 
ghoha, uncle of both, w’as probably instrumental in the 
murder, and now claimed the succession. Hut he was 
regarded with hostility in many quarters. In 1774 Nana 
Farnavis, a Poona Minister, proclaimed as Peishwa, 
a ])osthumous son of the murdered chief. Raghoba 
sought tht‘ assiijtaiK'i* of tlii' great Mahratta cliieltams 
W'ith only jiartial success, and also 
Tmiiy of Surat iietweon Jiis prfjoosals before the Bn- 

ti.sh (fON'trnni.'nt m Bombay. 
Itombiiy W'as not blind to a 
clianct‘ of obtaining ascmidancy at Poona, but above 
all, it w'auted Basscin, and the island ol Salsetfc. 
A liargain was accordingl\’' struck w'ith the Pn* lender, 
and embotlieil in th(‘ 7 >eaty of Sural (1775). 'Hie 
Calcutta Council condcmnid this tnsity, declaring the 
meditated war 'impolitic, dangerous, uiiautlionzed, 
and unjust.’ As it turned out, the short.siglited 
Bombay (iovernment had embarked the ('onij)any 
upon a sea of troubles wfiich within a few years 
extended over tlu* w'hole Penin.siila. But despite 
their subordination to lhi‘ new' authority at 

('alculta. the Bomliay (Government entered upon 
operations wdllion) awaiting authority. Salsette ami 
Bassein w'ere oixiqned, and 3,000 
trfiojis W'onl to the assistance of 
Raglioba. Starting for Poona 
from their base in (Gujerat, they found their passage 
disputed by a Mahratia army at Arra.s, near Baroda. 
'Pile Mahrattas. although <hey outnumbered the British 
by ten to one, w'ore driven in disorder acroj^s the 
Narbadda. Hastings saw the danger of retreating 
when once Bombay liad lieen committed t j the war, 
but h<* W'as overruled as usual by hisC'ouncil. An envoy 
was de.spatched to Poona to disavow the former treaty 
and despite the fact that the campaign had gone in 


Bonibiiy and the 
l>rf f cnGfer , 1775. 


First Mahratt.i War. 
irutle of Arras, 1775. 
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favour of the British, to conclude a new one on far 
inferior terms. Raghoba was no longer to he sup- 
^ ^ ported and Salsette aJone was to 

Treaty oM^urandar, be rotdiTieil. I'hc Bombay author- 
ities, however, faded to observe 
the treaty and l>y their countenance of another 
claimant to the Peisliwaship, an imj)()st(»r — paved 
the way tor fresli troubles. But by 1778 several 
important tw'onts had (occurred. Feuds had weakened 
the Regency Council at Poona, Sindhia was waver- 
ing. and a French adventurer. Si. (jibiii, arrived 
at Poona with a fictitious promise of French inter- 
vention. Meanwhile Hastings had got tlie upper- 
hand in his ('ouncils. The French spectre inclined 
liim U) vigorous action, for P'rance was on the 


Wargaon, by which Raghoba was thrown over, and a 
^ return was made to the s/a/us quo 

fo„v™t,onrf WarRaon, 

prestige was atoned for by the 
brilliant march of Goddartl across 1,000 miles of difficult 
country from the Jumna to Surat. The convention was 
disavowed, and when tiie Poona authorities refused to 
, „ lower their terms, Goddard over- 

uotldarcis^succsse., Captured the capi- 

tal of Ahmedabad, dispersed the 
forces oi Sindhia and Hoikar, and finally separated 
the Ckiekvvar from the coalition. A lew months later 
Popham began a series of successful operations in 
northern Malwa. fiwalior, deemed impregnable, was 
captured l>y a brilliant coup de main, a feat which 



Thk Fort of CvWauor. From ihe North-West. 


eve of declaring w^ar against (ireat Britain and 
had already given considerable aid to the rebellious 
colonists in America. French 
*^*”*17^^**^’ intervention in India was only 
* * too probable, and might give 

dangerous assistance to the Mahrattas. ('onsequenily 
Hastings wTotc to Bombay authorising war. A new 
treaty was concluded with Raghoba, but before 
the expedition from Bengal had arrived to make 
victory possible, the Bombay Government had des- 
patched an insufficient and badly organized force on 
a hazardous march to Poona. The folly of this action 
was soon apparent : the exj^dition blundered into 
premature retreat, and after narrowdy escaping 
annihilation concluded the disastrous convention of 


effectually drew off Sindhia )rom the south. That 
, ^ „ chief was finally defeated in 
Capture lor, following year, and thencc- 

lorward made it his object to con- 
clude a peace between the Hritisli and the Mahrattas. 

Meanwhile more enemies had crime into the field 
against the British. The declaration of war by 
France in 1778 had induced Hastings to prepare for 
French intervention in < India. Not only had he 
considered it advisable to try conclusions at once 
with the Mahrattas, but he 
Great ^Coaimon^ French 

* * settlements in India to be 

seized. Mahc on the Malabar Coast was asserted 
by Haider AH to be under his protection, and the seizure 
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of it in spite of bis prohibition hastened on the forma- 
tion of a powerful anti-British confederation. The 
Nizam, Haider and the Mahratta cl\iefs now formed a 
league for the exjmlsion of the British Jrom India, 
and backed by the expectation of French assistance,* 
they were a most formidable coalition. “Tlu'Bhousla 
was to deal with Bengal, the western Mahrattas with 
Bombay; Mysore and Haiderabad were to invade 
Madras.” At the same time Spain, Holland, France 
and the American colonists were united in an attempt 
to humiliate Britain in the west. Never sa\T in the 
giant duel with Napoleon, has she been opposed by such 
a fonnidahle array of powers. That she did not com- 
])lelely succumb in the west is due to the fact that 
she hiid not completely lost command oi the seas ; 
that she triumiihed in India is due partly to the 
fluctuating character of the coalition, jiartly to the 
masterful vigour ot the Governor-General. 

In the summer of 1780 Haider Ah with nearly 100,000 
men burst like a tornado upon the Carnatic. Madras 
throughout the last portion of the i8th century was the 
eA'il genius of the British in India. During the seven 
years ending in 1781 two Governors had been dismissed 
by the Directors, one had been 
Sccond^My^re War, suspended by Hastings, and a 

fourth deposed by his own Council, 
(‘orruption and incompetence were rife in the southern 
Prosi(iency, and on this occasion as on others no pre- 
parations had been made to meet the storm. The 
w^hole responsibility for providing men and money 
devolved on Hastings, whose resources w^ere already 

depletcul bv the Mahratta war 

tearnai”. ancltho Calls of Bombay. Before, 
however, he could come to the 
rescue, a series of reverses had been sustained. 
Haider pillaged the Carnatic at his will, cut up one 
British army, and drove back a second in tumultuous 
rout upon Madras. A little longer, and he might have 
captured Madras itself. But with tin' following year 
the tide of fortune changed. The Nizam had without 
, . . much diffictiltv been detached 

mprovc^Lon itions, fi-om the alliance, the Bhonsla, 

jealous of the Poona Regency, 
showed himself friendly to the British. Sindhia, deafeal- 
ed in 1781, made peace the same year, and the Gaekwar 
had already been separated from the confedcracj" 
by Goddard. Any Mahratta successes which had 
recently been achieved were credited to Holkar, and 
Madhoji Sindhia, a consummate 
Treaty of Saibai (1782) statesman, vvho played for his own 
War. hand, now aimed at frustrating ms 

rivaPR predominance. This could 
best be accomplished by bringing the war to an end. 
Actual hostilities with the Mahrattas ceased in 1781, 
and Sindhia acting as plenipotentiary, brought about 
the treaty of Saibai, by w^hich the English retained 
Salsette, and the Mahrattas bound themselves not to 
admit the French or Dutch within their dominions. 

By 1781 the veteran Sir Eyre Coote had arrived in 
Madras to take charge of the operations against Haider 
Ali, who as v/e have seen was rapidly being deserted by 


* Marshman's History of India, Vol. I, p. 398. Marshman provides 
an exceedingly reliable account of these operations. 


his allies. But he was a power in himself, and Coote 
was .scandalously hampered by llie Madras authorities 
™ . and byv/ant of funds.* Still m 

three -summer months he w.-ts 
victorious in three engagements, 
and Haider, who fully rocoguised the qualities of the 
old campaigner, began to desjiair of ultimate success. 
His French allies had not come to his assistance, his 
Indian allies had deserted him. The sea was still open 
for the arrival of British reinforccmonls, and the im- 
portant liarbour of Trincomaleo was shortly captured 
from 1 he Dutch . ‘ * 1 may ruin tlieir resources by land, * * 
said Haider, “ hut I cannot dry up the sea, and 1 must 
he exhausted by a war in which T 
Haidtrr Ali Joses ground, ^au gain nothing from tigditing.” 

Hirdcaih. ^ 7 ^^ Haider was fairly dis- 

abled, and the cutting up of a 
British detachment under Braithwaite was too late to 
turn the scale. In December the old lion of the Car- 
natic died, and Sir Eyre Coote soon followed him to the 
grav<‘. Tippoo, Haider's son, continued to carry on 
, the war, and was encouraged by 

and ships, 1782—3. presence of a French Squadron 

under Suffren, and the arrival of 
troops under the old hero Bussy. Suffren was 
opposed by the English Admiral Hughes, but all the 
French and Dutch possessions had been occupied by 
the British, he liad no base of supplies or repair. Five 
obstinately contested naval battles were fought (1782-3) 
and Suffren, unable to strike any effective blow, re- 
„ joiced to hear in Tuly 178^ that 

^ 1783? peace had been concluded between 
France and England. He sailed 
for EurojX', ami Bussy, after accomplishing little ol 
importance, also left the stage. 

Tippoo, left alom*, had besieged a small fr)rce in Man- 
for nine months, until the 
ippoo^coHi^uc s 0 gafrison, despairing of 

assistance, and half starved, sur- 
reuden'd to the Sultan and his 100,000 men. The 
heroic defence of Mangalore under Colonel Campbell 
of the 42n(i, is one of the most brilliant achieve- 
ments ill military Jiistory. Meanwhile an army under 
Fullarton was penetrating to the 
bicge of ^Bangalore, of Mysore and Would havo 

brought the w^ar to an honourable 
termination, hut for the folly of the Madras authorities. 
Macartney set Hastings at defiance over the negotiations 
and, after the British Commissioners had been treated 
with every indignity, peace w'as concluded on the basis 
of a restoration of conquests. Hut for Madras, Fullar- 
ton could have occupied Serin- 
Opcrations^oM-uiiitrion, gapataiu. and the remaining 

Mysore wars need never have 
arisen. No addition to British tern lory beyond the 
occuj)ation of Salsette was made by any of these wars. 
In one sense perhaps this was as well ; it showed that 
territorial aggrandizement had not been their occasion, 
but still the settlement was incomplete and left a fresh 


* An interesting commentary on these events can be found in Lawson’s 
Memories of Miidrai;. Lord Macartney, then Governor, persistently 
tftwarted the Commander-in-Chief by asserting the superiority of 
the Civil power ; 1781 was certainty not the time to discuss that 
question. 
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I^eace concluded. 

1784. 


crop of troubles to be dealt with by Hastings’ suc- 
c.ossoi*s. The great G<»vtTnor- 
(ieneral censured by the Directors 
and attacked in iSuiiament, re- 
sigjied his high afhe.c tn 1785, as soon as he was able 
to leave ]ieaco and order behind him. It is im|)OS- 
sii>le to ♦estimate his services 
The achievements of highly. Harrn)ered by foes 

'>>■ t!w 

Directors in Tondtnu he ha<l sot 
in order the chaos of Bengal misrule, “had drawn 
the ground-plan of reg- 
ular systematic proce- 
dure in almost all 
departments of execu- 
tive government, and 
above all had saved the 
State in its acute.st 
crisis.*'' But for Hast- 
ings' resourcefulness 
and indomitable resolu- 
tion British rule in India 
must have succiimlied 
to its numerous foes in 
the great war just 
waged. If Clive laid the 
loundaltou ol British 
India. Hastings saved 
that power from being 
annihilated in its in- 
fancy. The treat- 
ment meted out to 
liini m England on his 
return is a matter of 
ignominy to the pobii- 
('lans of the time, but 
some satisfaction must 
have resulted Iroin tlie 
knowletlge that by 
Native anti Britisli 
testimony alike liis work 
had been appre('iat<*d 
to the full in the India 
that he loved so well. 


Fox’s F.asI India Hill, 

178.^. 


(iv.) Hxpansio.v <iF 
Bunisn Dominion : 
('ORNWALLIS ANi) 

Wklleslev. 
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After Sir John Mac- 
pliersfui had ably acted as ad interim Go vernor-( tenoral 
for twenty months, Lord Cornw'allis arrived to assume 
the office under new and more satisfactory conditions 
in I7S{). Indian affair.s were now steadily being 
brought within the current of 
domestic polities in London. A 
conviction was abroad that the 
East India Company' had become too powerful for a 
trading corporation ; its position was an <innma)v 
which many statesmen thought should b(‘ termin- 


ated. Fox in 178J brought in a bill to trans- 
fer the Company's authority to Parliamentary Com- 
mission(‘rs. Burke su])i>orted it by a powerful, though 
exaggerated declamation against 
tlip sins of the Com])anv and the 
enonnities of Hastings. But the 
scheme was illconsidered and arbitrary. While rightly 
r(‘cjuiring greater powers to be vested in the Governor- 
General, and greater responsibilities to be assumed by 
the British (iovernment at home, it annihilated at one 
bl<»w the jialronage of I he Crown and Ihe ]>atrouage of 

I he Comjiany.by trans- 
ferring the bestowal ol 
all ap}X)intments to the 
C()mmissioner.s it in- 
tended to create. A 
stonn of opposition was 
aroused, in the hill 
became the battle- 
ground of Parliamen- 
tary strife, and King 
(uWge HI contrived 
through the House ol 
Lords the overthrow 
of tlte coalition under 
whose auspices Fox liad 
introduced Ids bill. 
William Pitt tlu' younger 
now became Prime 
Minister, and his first 
jm])ortant achievement 
was the Indian Act of 
1784. It carried out 
man of the remedies 
projxised by Warren 
Hastings, and it avoided 
interfering too largely 
with the legitimate pat- 
ronage of the Company, 
While the Presidencies 
of Madras ami Bombay 
were each to ha\’e their 
own Governoi, Council, 
a n d Comm and er-in- 
Chief, they were to lie 
subordinated more eom- 
])letely than before in 
di])lomacy. war and the 
application of revenues, 
to the Governor-Cieneral 
and his ('oinmander-in- 
Chief in Bengal. The 
(iovernor-fieneral was 
given very full powers, 
178(1 allowed him to 
or act without his 


Parliamentary 

interference. 


su|)plemcntary Act in 
» override 
s . c , 17 4. Council on emergency. So far the 
Act simply developed the sketchy outline of Lord 
North in 177 But Pari iame ill ary sutiremacy was 
asserUHl by a deliberate constitutional novelly. The 
Court of Proprietors lost their 
power, and a Parliamentary Board 
of Control consisting of a Minister and six Commis- 
sioners -four being Privy Councillors— was cheated to 


The new 
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sujH^rvist* tin; Iniiisiu tious dI tlin Dirnrlors. This 
Board was to havt* access to all conospoiKhMua*, ami 
was given power “ to check, su})erinlenLl and control 
all the acts, operations, and concerns connected wdth 
the ( ivil and Military (joverninent, and the revenues 
ol India."* Thesysieni was to some oxti^nt cumbrous, 
hut the newly applied principle was unqm'stionably 
just. When, ho\ve\'er, the Act declared it to he 
inrurnbent on (‘very (h)\'t‘rnor-(icueral to pursiu' a 
poli(*y of non-intorveution in the wars and alliances 
(if the Nati\e Stat<*s, ft pro\’ed that even llie greatest 
statesman oi the day, misunderstood the conditam oi 
Indian politics. Such a policy had been tried in vain 
by Hastings and Cornwallis, who lelt England with the 
linn intention of devoting ]iinis<dt to peacetui consoji- 


suj)porled rather than thwarted hy the authoriti(;s at 
home, and tlu; contideiicc inspired by his sense and 
judgment procnriMl for him a far greater lalitudt* than 
lus j)rcdec(‘Ssor had enjoyed. His first act w'as to 
attack the abuses ol jobbery and corruption which still 
survivt^d owing to the ridiculously low salaries given to 
, ’ the ('ompanv’s officers. He forced 

" tnZ through a r'easouahle increa^ ol 

salary, a concession which neitlun* 
Clive nor Hastings had been able to extort trom tla* 
Directors, Later in his rult' ('oruwallis carried out a 
series of important chang(^s in the administration ol 
Bengal. Four English criminal circuit Courts were 
.set up. as the Moliainniedaii criminal judiciary cou- 
lirmed liy Hastings had proved iuefficieut. In addi- 



Kaki, T'ounwai.lis, K.(., 

datiou and relretadimenl, was himself soon destined to 
find that diphmtacy and aloofiu'ss would provide no 
gtiarantee against anti-British aggression in those days 
of turmoil. So far Irom being ablt* to juirsue a course 
of ]K‘ace(ul neutralit\’, Cornwallis and W'ellesh‘y, the 
next great (iovernordienoral, were involved in wide- 
spread w'ars, and were between them n'sponsible for 
tile greatest expansion of the British donvniou wdiich 
liad been yet witnessed. Tliis proves how' feebly the 
tendencies of the time could be resisted. 

The (iovernor-General was now hanlly an officer 
of tlic ('ompany, but rather the embodiment of Eng- 
lish sovereignty in a new' and definite way. He was 

* System nf 'loubU* Roveinrm'ni laMed with ftfw c}wnj?«*s until iR^ 8 . 

4 
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tion, lour provincial Courts ot Appeal tor t..ivilcast;s 
w'4*re cstablislied. and Magisterial ami rt*veiiue functions 
were completely se]>arated a reform, Hastings had 
Itmtatively embarked upon. A rodificatitm of the 
( ivd law’ greatly assisted the cours(' of justit.c. But 
in criminal jurisdictfon Mohanuiieilaii law was iti the 
main retained, hinallv the tunency was purified 
and an assessment of the land undertaken. Tlie 
settlement of the land icvenue ioundecl upon this 
assessment was know’u as tlie |)ermanenl settlement 
and is still retained with modifications in Bengal 
It is based upon th<' theory of landlordism such as 
obtained most stronglv in tin* England of that tlay* 
Cornwallis found scattere.d throughout^ the country 
loi'al magnates commonly styled ztntindars, I'hese 
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luul ori^iiuilly luvn nirn^ly Wu* cullcrtdrs ul iwrmu* 
\nn\vr tlu; H\it wrv rdinnionly ihcv 

had a(;(|uin‘d a licrcditarv PKid 
s-tilerm-nt.'* l>ns’tM>n, aud ill's slrurk 

the Kni^lisbmon in th<‘ ('ompanvV 
service as a species of ])ro])rietarv right * The zemhi' 
dars in fact appeared to he the only }>r(>])netors, aiul 
1y a logical conclusion all beneath them were thoir 
benauls. Hence the zeniuidars were, recognized as land- 
lords by the new settlement. 1'he pro]>rietary rights 
of the soil was vested in them in j)erpetnity. a?id. after 
assessment, the rent to be paid to Ihe (h»vernment b^• 
the zemindars was pennanently fixed, The ad\antage 
of ll)is system was that it 


saved the OoviTiiment 
much trouhh' and diftVnlt 
inquiry, and it secured a 
loyal landlord class. But 
the luller know'ledge 
brought hy the lapse of 
years has ])roved that tin* 
zomindai'i seltlemeut had 
m manv cases ignored the 
immeTUorial rights of the 
tillers of tlie soil. Furtlier, 
it prohibited the (iovern- 
meut fnun participating in 
the ]irohts accruing from 
increas«‘d \ aluc of tlie soil, 
and even from the bringing 
ot new land under ciiltivai- 
lion. Finally it left the 
jnith ojien to o])pression ol 
the t(*iuinl by the mnindar. 
ami experience sliows that 
a resort tr> jiidiciai redress 
is td'ten prevented by iii- 
timidation. Hence the 
measure has turned out to 
h(‘ a mine of wealth to a 
small larullord class, but 
l>otb tlie government and 
the millions have beim jnit 
at a disadvantage. A mort^ 
tentative sotllemenl wmdd 
have been wiser m 1790 : j 
more intimate knowledge 

ol local conditions would Kiusx Nizam 01 IIvdhkahao 

have eventually made 

jiossible a n)(>re imixirtial From a pidurt }n the Mrmnriai CoHeiftijn, 


The Siklis were consolidating tluer coufedtu'acy in the 
ITinjab, wdh tlu‘ doulde advantagt* tliat no invasion 
irom ('eiilial Ahia or .Vtgliamstan was to be appre* 
luaided, and a lund was set upon the j)redomi nance ol 
Sndlna. Stdl that able adventurer had emerged with 
imd'ni’U’shed prestige from Ihe last great Mahratta 
war, and was sleavldy pursuing a })olicv of ambition 
independently of tiu* Peishwa aiul the other great 
^Jahratta chiefs. In 1784 he 
in ihc north. iiwited to lulertere m the 

domestic party feuds at Agra. 
The Km])eror conterred upon hdn the office of ('om- 
niauderdu-t'h'ef and \ irtually invested him in Ihi' 

executive authority of the 


system. With all these 

defects however, the measure introduced order and 
cerlaiuty in place of uncerlainty and tiisorder. 1'he 
country had greatly suflered in previous years irom 
capriciousnoss of tenure. 

In thf area of foreign affairs Cornwallis endeayour(*d 
to pursue as far as he could tlie policy of non-!nltTV<‘n- 
tion. which the authorities at home so much desired. 

The “Country t'owets. ' ‘‘•‘rivptl in 178 <> Mii.lltoji 

Sinclhia was rapidly becoming the 
arbiter of the north, and Ti})poo was incontestably 
the most powerlnl sov'creign in the south. 


• In thcca.^tf ot /agirdiirs it wgs, o( 


cotii'^e, mult iim'.puuotisi) 


Mogul ('rown. Henoefor- 
wartl he raphlly increased 
his ]»ossessioiis and his 
armaments. H e exacted 
tribute from ihe Rajputs 
and conducted numerous 
warlike o}H'.rat ions, not tiiii- 
formly successful, against 
their chiefs. Ills unsern- 
jmlons Mohammedau rivals 
he k('pl at t)ay, and he 
])rove<i to be a \'ery capable 
and taitldnl supjiorter ol 
tli(' aged Em])eror. Shah 
Alam. His armaments 
were increased and im- 
proved by the niditary ex- 
perience ol the ('omit' ile 
Boigne, who organised a 
disciplined loree of nearly 
10,1)00 men commanded by 
European officers. With a 
vast host of Mahratta 
cavalry in addition, Sindhia 
was in(lis})nlably the master 
of Hindustan, a jiossihle 
danger to Ihe English, and 
a constant aggravation to 
the otluT members of th(‘ 
M ahrat la (' o u f e d e r a t i o n. 
His outward attitude to- 
wards the Brilisli was 
friendly, though had a 
AM Ol’ IlvDJiKAHAo lavoimible opportunity 

offered, he would iloublless 
'\ai CoVfitum, have attem])ted their over- 

throw. So long, however, as 
he eontined liis attentions to Hindustan, Malwa. and tlu‘ 
Deccan, ('ornwalhs saw no reason to lu'eak tliroughhis 
role (*i iK'Utral. Simllua alone s<*<me<l able to jireserve 
order m the North, and his very predominance broki* 
up the union ol tlie dreaded Mahratta confederacy. 

Hut with Tijijjoo the case was different. Ho was an 
.mplacable foe oi tin* Britisli, and would clearly ])ro- 
^ voke hostiJilv on the slightest 
pretext. In I78t) (ornwallis 
foiind him waging war on the 
Nizam and the Southern Maliratta powers. The former 
was incimsed by the oncroachmenis of Mysore, the 
latter anwmgsl other grounds of complaint were 
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'I hirfl Mysore War, 
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jn<iigiiH!il at Tij)po<)’s brutal jxustu’ution of Hindus. 
Thr war ended fyvmirahly (or I'ipjjoo, however, ainl 
tli(* despot turned himseli alresti to the extirpation 
of lliiuluisin in tlie south. Knowing that the exter- 
mination of the British was tlie Sultan’s vdtimate 
(Fhject, ('ornwalhs, m return lor a long promised 
Icrritoiy the (iuntiir Sirkar. around MusuliiKitam 
* - und(Ttook to assist the Ni/ain in the event of 
a tresh war btdwiHMi him and Mysore. Tipj>oo sooii 
brought matters to a crisis Iw 
attacking Travancore, wliieh had 
in 1784 b(‘en placed under British 
protection. The gage o| battle was taken up by the 
Nizam, and the British and the Mahrattas promised 
th<m’ assistance. But neither ally rendered (dniwallis 
any ^'alnable assislauc(\ Tlie war was decidi^d m 
thr(‘i‘ campaigns. In 1700 (General Medows, though 
liainpered as usual by tlic' unpreparednc'ss ot Madras, 
captured (’ounbatore, but was not sufticitMitJy strong 
l(» mideitake further offensive oju'rat snis. Jn 17^1 
t'ornwall’s, who lumsell held the office of (‘ommander- 
m-t’hii'f in Bengal, arrived fai the scene, marched up 
the Myson' plateau, anti cajiturt'd Bangalore, He 
arrived befort* Seriiigapatam in May, but the lack oi 
snjiplies tiictated a retreat. In the following year he 
took tlu' fndtl with a larger and better et]uipped armv 
than tht‘ English liad t*ver possessetl hchire in India. 
’I'ipjion might well say “It is not what J see ot the 
resources of the English that I dread, hnt what I do not 
set'.” Tilt' campaign was short and decisive. Within 
a month, Sc'rmgapatam had been invested and its 
redoubts captured. 1'he tall of the cajiital was iimm- 
iiemt, when Ti])poo submitted at diseretton. Half Ins 
territory was surreuderetl, and, alter the Nizam and tin* 
Malirattas had bci'ii nnvarded, Eoniwalhs reserved as 
British territory the districts of Diiuligal, Banmalial. 
and Malabar. Tins territorial expansion was condonetl 
in England, because (‘ornwallis 
*'*’ was known to ojipose an aggressive 

polit'V, and it was at last reiilis<*<l 
that the curtailment of an aggn'ssive natixi' ruler’^ 
dominions was the only certain guarantee oi peace. But 
ev'en the failure of tliis war, did not. convert Tippoo to 
a pobey of peace. He enton'd U))on mtrigiu's with the 
rulci of Afglianistan to iiiva<le Iiidui and exterminate 
all intidi'ls, and he invited the French l.hrectory to 
co-o])erale in the destruction of British power in liuba. 
These intrigues, however, and the renewed French ]>eril 
conjured u]) by the Uevolutionary and \ai)oleonic 
wars, belong to the (iovernor-Cieneralslii}) ot Wellesley, 
'riu'y resulted in the final overthrow ol 'rip|)oo. and 
the further expansion ol Briti.sh power in India, 

T,ord ('ornwallis left India in 17(1 p and was succeeded 
by Sir John Shore, a .Bengal ('iviliau. Shore had 
done goo<l work in connection 
Sir John Shore, with tlie huid settlement, but he 
^ *”■ s*'H-reliuncc a.i<1 initia- 
live necessary to a sujneme ruler. 
He mconlestahly stretched the ]M>]icy of non-interven- 
tion to breaking jjoirit. When the Mahrattas attacked 
, the Nizam, Ibitain's ancient ally. 

All tl''- 

Mahralla ('hiels nmstere<l to liu' 
cami>aign, and the conletleralion was iiu iucible. The 


Hatile of Ktirdla, 

ms- 


Nizam sustained a crushing deleat at Kurtlla, and sulv 
milted to most humiliating terms. But in alter years 
the. policy of supporting the Nizam was again adhered 
to ; the Malirattas were never abl(‘ to annex Haiderabad, 
ami tlwre is little doubt that the eontimuiucc of that 
dynasty in India w<»ul(l have been 
imposs bl(', but for British aid. 
In I7g4, the (ireal Madhowji 
Suidhia had died, and his siict'.essor being less talented, 
was less likely to bt*i'ome. a simrce of danger. In 
r7(j5 the IVishwa Madhu Kao H di(*d, and with the 
accession of Baji Kao II began a period of confu- 
sion and jealousy which greatly weakenetl the Mahratta 
('onfedoraiion, and eventually led to its overthrow 
by the British. 

Sir jr>hn Shore ejected at l(*ast one sound settle- 
im'nl. Misgovernmi'iit Inul for years lieen rite in 
Oudh. and m J7K7 tlu' ('iov(!rnor-< General, jn'i'suming 
111)01) the responsilulity which 

'Utertered in I lie sncci‘ssir)n. On 
tin* deatli ol Wazir Ali, hisbrotiii'r, instead of a reputeil 
son, was olfen'd the throne m return for a treaty 
restricting his powers ot action. A larger British army 
was to b(‘ mahitained in Oudh, and independent 
d’plomatic relations were torbidden. Ht‘re then British 
supremacy was most dchnitcly assiTled, with great 
advantage to tht‘ subjects of the Nawab. When in 
171)8, Short' handed over l\is tilhce to Ford Mornington 
(Marquess Wellesley), there was ]>eace in India, but 
British prestige had sufleretl diminution in the Deccan, 
and tilt' clouds of Mahratta ambition logt'lher witli the 
continui'd hostility of Tippoo obscured tlie brightness 
ol thi' political horizon. 

Lonl Wellesley brought to the task before him a 
thorough knowledge of Indian politics, a powerful 
intellect, ami a bold uneonqueraide spirit, (lifted like 
Warren Hastings witfia genius to conceive and a will 
to execut<‘, h(» pursued a \*igorons 
Manims \\ i iirbiey, jorward iiolicv^ and in tli(‘ short 
spact* 01 sexTii years by conquests 
and alliances he raised the East India Coin]»auY to a 
position of nndon)>tcd supremacy throughout India. 
The jvoliev ol non-Milervention. approvi'd nl l>y thr 
Directors and carried out by Shore, was clearly not oiih^ 
mistaken trom the point ot vitw of pn'stige, but 
dangerous bv’^ rea.son of French intrigm's. Napoh'on liad 
successfully landed in F.gypt, and regarded tin* n'duc- 
thm oi that valley of the Nile as merelv a prelnninary 
to an Indian ('XiieilUion. ,\t such a moment tlie growth 
ol a Freiieh parly in the ('ouneds and armies of lh<‘ 
native jwinci's was a danger too real to he ignored. 
The Nizam, having been refused assistance by Sir John 
Shore, had organized a French 
i»o.sUioi) iitUia, jorce under Kaymond to guard 
Irin against the Mahratta aggres- 
shm. The young Smdhia, Doulat Kao, i)ossc‘sse<l in 
the (Omte de Bmgne a skilled ami trusty soldier who 
had orgamzi'd a powerful lighting force under Frencli 
instruetioii^ and control. Finally Tippoo had French 
ntlicers in h’s pay, and was negotiating an alliance w^ith 
the French tor the juirpose “ of ('X]>elling the lirilisli 
nation Irom India.” h'aced by such maidlold perils, 
the new (iovernor-th'ueral acted wisely and ])romj»tly. 
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Hiiidorabad was toinerted from a j)rol>ahlo rneniy 
into a certain triend. The tact and cotirug<‘ <»1 MaJcolni 
- afterwards Sir John Malcolm, and (l<wernor of Bom- 
hay- -]>revaitt'd n)H)n the Nizam to place- hmiMdf once 
again plirnly under Brtish protection. The French 
irn'cc w‘a> dishantled and rei)lar.ed 
..ftiren'.l |.\ 
Englishmen, \o be paid »nit nt 
the NizanTs treasury. There was no long(‘r any 
danger ot an alliance !>etween the two great Mussal- 
man ])rincos o! the sonlh. and, wiieu the d(‘cisi\a- 
Mysore War was fought in the following year, 
tire Nizam lent asMStance and bhared in the spuds 
of conquest, riK- Mahratta^ Avere meanwhile occu- 
pied with internal ri\alra‘s, st» that h»r the 
moment no dangt'r was to he a]q)rehended Inun them. 

The C(uuiti('t of 'rippof>, however, 
demanded dnmediate at lent ion. 
it was <’iear that he only awaited 
Fn-nch siuvonr helore o))eiiiiig ho.stilitics against 
the Ih'itish. INery ehort on Wellesley's part lor 
acf ornmodation was met by t'vasion and delay. There 
being no doubt ot Tippo(ds intentions, the (ioxernor- 
General was authorized from London to derlaia* 
war. Everything pointed to the advisahilitv ol striking 
a rapid blow, and Wellesley’s strennous preparations 
made such acti(m possdile. The war lugan (‘arlv in 
I7qg. Mysore w'as invaded on two siiles, by a 
Bombay army irom the Malabar ('oast, and by the 
, . ,, ,, main army from Madras. ' Both 

(jeneral Harris w ho <‘ominan<led 
the Madras armv had the invaluable advice ot 
( oloiiel Arthur Wellesley, brother ol the (iovernor- 
( reneral, and afterwards Duke ot Wellington. Tip|>oo 
displayed m the camjiaign bttle ot the niditarv abdit\ 
of his famous father. H<' attacked each armv in 
turn, but wais heavily defeated botli at Sedasir* and 
Majv’alli, Blai'ed on the deten‘*.rv'e he faded to jirevami 
ihe junction (d the invading •:nnjes, and was iorved to 
tall back lor the protection ot hi.s capital. F^arJ)' hi .\j)r 1 
the sii*ge of henngapatam began. Th(' ilefence-. were 
tormidai)Ii\ hut the lateness of s(‘a-.on and the grow- 
ing lack of ud»*<iuate supplies reuder(*d a protractcfl 
.-iege out of th^- que'^Pon. On .May qtli, the tinvn wa- 
earned by storm, Ti]>pfto himself being si im m the fien e 
lighting which Pmk plac-- within the ramparts. W’lth 
the iaj] of the dynasty resislame soon ceased through- 
out Mysore. There was little desu(‘ t<j defend He 
family ul a .Mohammedan usir])e» 

tonqucrrcS country. pPitllld i>\ the (onquest. W cl- 
lesley disjdayed great skill in 
oeahng with the difficult quesLon o\ settlement, 
ihe security ol .Madras demanded that a stat<‘ of tln^ 
size and ]>owei of Mysore should ('ease to exist upon 
her flank, Ueason pointed to a considerable indemn - 
jicaUfm l*)r tb^‘ loss and tn»uble of ih<‘ war. Hut the 
Nizam had lent assistance and had to be n*,war^l<‘d, 
while the Mabuittas. tinmgh they liad held uhtol, would 
Jiave provevi lecalcitranl, had liaiderabad been un- 
dul} aggrandist’d. Mahratta jealousy would also liava* 
been aroused had the greater part of Mysore been 
reserved for the Company. WVlieslev solved tin' 


difficulty by leaving intact the heart of M>'soro, and 
reinstating the anciiuit Hindu dynasty on the throne, 
though uiuler complete British control, Mv’sorc prac- 
th*ally took its present shapi* mi this occasion. The 
f'auara < ountrv' was reserwd to tin* British, likewise 
the forts commanding the passes, including Seringa- 
patam ilsell. and the thn'e distr.cts in the south, which 
h'nked together the possessions of the Company on the 
two ('oasts. The Feishwa was offered the mtrth-vvest 
districts of Mysore on condition that be should entcM’ 
into d('‘inde agreement to have no d(>alings with the 
French. The off (‘r w'as ndused, and tin* declined terri- 
tory was divided btdween the British and the Nizam, 
The Nizam also (t]>tniiie.(i a considerable slice of north- 
east Mysore'. riie new Mysore State was therefore 
completely encirchsl by the tc'rritories oi the two 
all'e<l ]M)\vers. The conquest oi Mysore thus not only 
overlurmsl a dangerous foe. and dealt the death-blow 
to Fnmcb bo)H‘S oi renewed intervention, but it vastly 
increascil tin' dourirons and revenues of the ('onipariv 
and raist'd Hrit’sh ])resLge to a])dcli hitherto unknown. 
The Hindu jutpnlal’on ol the south was at lht‘ .sann- 
time concd’*at<‘d bv the (piile nnc.\pc(T(‘d restoration 
ol a natA'e dvaia'^iv, and the Iriendship ol the Nizam 
was guaranteed i>v gratitude' for beiielits conferred. 
On all these groumls W'ellesh'V ‘s settlement deserves 
the irghest pra'Ne Ib‘ n'ajusl tin* fruits of victory 
as skilMulIv In* had jdanned the warlike operations 
which secured it. 

In tin* follovvng year the Nizam himself was brought 
more <‘oiupletely under Hritisli control, rhrealened 
by a prol)al)lc Mahratta invas’on in difficulties tor 
money and lrooj>s, lie secured the Inmelits ol uncondi- 
tional British protect ’Oil. but at tlie sacnlicc of teni- 
torv and sovereign rights. Bv the didensive alliance 
now (mtered into he agreed to submit all disputes to 
Hiilish mediation, and receivH'd 
snUsidMry .iiUrttH'f with iucvcase ot British lorct's in 

iSouf”’* ndurn lor the cessmn <*f In's shart* 

ol .Mysore, the rtwamues oj wlndi 
he iiad Ijecn unable to «’olle(d. Tims, did Hauierabad 
acquire Ts preseul status as a Icudatory pnnc’pality, 
and file Mahratlas were the only independent power 
lelt in the Deccan. 

(in'at Brdabi tinongh the East India C’mnpaav w'as 
now rapMly achieving a position ot j)redominance 
>uch as had ]>een held by no one 
I- of ihr iinnsii powt'i* iu Iiidia siuce the death 
ol .\urang/t‘b. ilu* extension ol 
the ib'itish ])roie< loratt* over all the Native States 
with which his (government had any (ronuection was 
now the avowed object ol Loni Welleslt'v. That 
the paramount power should estabbsh such an 
ascendency, was both natural in itself ami strictly 
ill accordance with the trad'tious ot Indian politics. 
The instrument to be employed was a system (d 
sulisidiary treaties so framed as to dejnive the 
Nativ'(' Stales ’‘of the means of )>rosecuting any 
measure, or of lorming any eon- 
1 hr j%.ik 7 of Subside iederacy liazardous to tin* .securilV' 
of the British Enijiiro, and to 
enable us to preserve the tramjuillity of India by 
exercising a general control ovair the restless spirit of 
ambition and violence, wdiich is characteristic of every 


sulisidiary treaties 
Naliv'(' Stales “of 

1 hr I'tiliry of SuWsuh.ity 
I'jraiirs. 
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Asiatic rittvcrnincnl."* Tla; pivtlccessDis itl W'dlcslcy 
hail employed tins method of extetuiint< their influence 
over ueighhonriuf^ states, hnl none had used it so 
widely or so successluiiy. A Mihsiiliary treaty still 
, , . . rt more important than that with 

I onaition ol Ouoh* ii*i ii iii 

Haiderahad was coiududiHi with 
the Nawal) of Ondli in j 8 oi. In atr'ordama* with 
W'arreti Dastiji|;s harrier policy, Ondh constituted a 
buffer state between the Dritish jiossessioiis in tlie 
north-east 

and the - — 

lurhn lent 
e 1 e m e II t s, 
whether Ma- 
hrat ta or 

Ai]:rhan. in / 

was lio]»e- 
lessly cor- 

In \ u‘w of "■ ' 

tlus( t \ ils a RAt.ONATu Row Uali.aikr ; I’lNoir fa Ki>n 

new sui)si- 

diarv treaty /*ri>M (fttevfa/ A/£wt>tf'>," 

was foT(x<l 

iijKnt the unwilling ruler of Oudh in a rather 
dictatorial manner. The ttirhulont troops were 
dislnnuieil and the British contingent increased. As 
was customary in these treaties, assignments ot 
land were made as a guarantee for ])romj)t payment 
of the subsidy w'hicli maintained the trooj)S. 

* Si'tertiosv tioni Uu- U‘t 


Rauonatu Row Rali.aikk ; I’lNoir Pi kouvn, Pmshwa oi- iuk Maiikatta Kwciri 


^ {)iuntat /l/rwt///'.,” 


of Oudh 
ttirhulont 


in a rather 
troops were 
icreased. As 
^ignments ot 


The ineroase of Ihitish tr(H>i>s now roiiuirod an 
increast* of subsidy, wliich the Nawab in the 
distndered State ol his hnances could certainly not 
have jiaid. The Frontier Provinces -Kohilkhand 
and the Doah lietween the )iimna ami the (ianges 
- were therefore demanded liy Wellesley in lieu of 
subsidy. Further, the right oi the British Oovern- 
nient to advise on internal adminisl ration w^as 
clahned. and. in the case of Oudh, now lor the first 

time con- 

ceded. Tin* 

Nawal) was 
virtual! y 
force<l t(» 
accept this 
treaty, whe- 

^ * t h e r he 

' „ ' * . . ' ' wished it or 

, . ■ S not. and tin* 

> L , high'handed 

V measures td 

’ , Wellesley 

' ' '■ -V' ''7"'."!^' w<*re seven*- 

^ ly critic 

Oudh had 
— grown stea- 

Pmshwa oi- 1IM-; Maiikatta Kmciri-,. 

nor did n 
even remain 
a strong tle- 

hmsive jiosiiiom wh’cli liad been I lie main raison d’etre 

of its condhneti existence. The 

suzerain iiower was clearly in 
wjthrnidli fliiriCcps^iun of i ^ ^ i i 

Ttrrirojy, i8oj. resort resjH)nsd>ie, and 

respousil)ilily to he eflectivc 
involvts control. It is not necessary therefore to 


The t,iu>'>tion is well .iiul f.iivly tr«-aied in nuttonV WVUesley, C'Iih,)>, 
II. (KuliT'. ol Ind ri 
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resort to the argunuMil of political lU'cessily in justi- 
fying tht‘ |)riucjplc now tipplied. 'I'lii' treaty was jiisti- 
lied by the anarchical coinlition oi th(‘ cnimlry atnl it 
was vindicated by lesults. There is am]>l(‘ evidence 
that the population ol Omlh henceforth, h)r a time 
at least, enjoyed a greater share of hapj>iness and 
])rosperity, while the same is tnu‘ a foritari ot the 
newly annexed districts. Hy this very annexation 
Oiidh was rendered safe from foreign attack, and the 
defensive position of tin* ('oiniiany’s territories was 
vastly strengthened. The strategc value of the new 
ac<juisitions was ('onchisively shown in the next 
Mahratta war : they w(mld have been ol equal servici' 
in the case ot Afghan invasion or Sikh aggression. 

In other quarters, - Surat, Tanjore and \rcot, lht‘ 
already existing British ascendancy was converle<l 
, . into dire<'t donrn^)n. In Tanjore 

T.injmr ,i.*pnvrd of d'spnl(‘d snrct‘ssions 

ijoveining oghis. wert‘ made ih*' orcasion tor 
iiitervtMition. In Tanjore, a 
‘ prcUecled state/ thecDimlry had long groaned under 




actual iM>wer. The new Nawab retained his title 
and dignity, and the (iovernmenl oi Madras took 
over tiie entir(‘ ailmiirstral ion ol ihv. State. With 
the disappearance of th(‘ anomalous and tronl>lesomf‘ 
dual system, tin* jirosjuM-itv and the revenues ol 
the country raj>idly advanced. 

The com])leU' sui)ordi nation of Mysore, Haulerabad 
and Oiidh. to British ilomination left the Mahrattas, 
the only independent native ]iow(*r of any im])orlaure 
in the [leninsula. 'ribs restless and turbulent peo]»K' 
ruled by rival chieftams nominally confederate under 
the Peisluva, was hound sooner or later t<» come mtt> 


( ondition ot ihi* 
M.^hrattas. 


contlicl with tlie growing British 
power. The first Mahratta war, 
conducted so ably by M^arren 
Hastings, had coiiclus^'ely shown that the British wert' 
a power to b(‘ na'komwl wilh. but the formidable 
nature of Hai<ler Ali’s attack in 17M0 had rendered 
peace with the .Mahrattas des'rable at almost any 
price, so that the great Mahratta cliiefs emerged from 
t]u‘ war wdh territory unimpaha^d and prestig(‘ not 
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misgovernment. Wellesley coupled his nrognition of 
an heir willi a treaty ciiieli irauslerreti the eiitin* 
administration, civil and military, to the hands of tlie 
suzerain ])ower. The same conrs(‘ was ado]>ted in Surat, 
where there lived a huge KurojM*an comnnuiity on 
strained terms with tin* Nawab, In the ( arnatic tlie 
system in vogue since the British had in the Anglo- 
French wars placed Mahommed AF on the thnme had 
been one of dual confrol, and it had work('<l as badly 
as in Bengal. The administration mi tlie Nawab of 
Arcot’s hands had been ronduett'd of late with notori- 
ous incaj)acity, the reignuig juince was sunk deep in 
debt, and to crown all, he was proved to have ordered 
upon a treacherous corrtfspoiidence with Ti])po(i of 
Mysore. Action was not, liowever, immediately taken, 
but on the death of the Nawab ^1801) a disputed 
succession of the usual kind occurred, and hatl to 
be settled by the protecting ])ower. An heir was 
recognised, blit only on eonditicm of sacrificing all 


seriously reduced. During llie ensuing twenty >ears 
mnnv changes had tak(m jiiace in Maharasldra. The 
gr<’at Mahdoji .Sindhia died and was succeeded by 
Dnulal Kao. ,\ new Holkar, ftiswant Kao rnle<l in 
southern Malwa after a period ot great confusion. 
Poona also witnessed imi^orlant changes. Baji Kao. 
the son ot Kaghoba, became Peishwa, and soon 
alienated many of his staunchest sii])pt)rters. Nana 
Farnavis. the shrewd minister who had dominated 
Mahratta politics for so long, dtisl m 1800, whereu]>(>n 
the State fell into unutterable confusion. Intrigues 
and cam})a:gns succeeded e;ioh other with liewilderiug 
allermition ; nore es])ec:aliy did Sindhia and Holkar 
struggle for supremacy the Peishwa being merely the 
sport of the contending factions. Wellesley sought 
to entangle the Peishwa in his net of subsidiary 
treaties, with the object of extending the Pax 
Britannica throughout the Deccan. Baji Rao, however, 
would not treat and, as we have seen, refused to 
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letter liis in(le])eu(ieiic.e nt action ewn lor a sliave 
ill the spoils of Mys<ire. Rut ulu'?i *ii 1H02 D*»ll<Hr 
(ieleate<i the lon'es of the Pe’shwa Htid h’s l^rotertor 
Sindhia. under ihi' very walls oi Poona, Raj' Rao’s 
thoughts iiK'lMied him. like Rii.t,dioba a ^j[eneration 
before, to seek Rritish a:d tor Irs restitution. \Vhflt‘ 
a rival was be ng plaee<l upon the throne at Poona, tho 
IVmiwa tied to HasNoiii and there rtuieluded with the 
Kngl’sh. the tainons treaty of that 
***'''“ ^ ” name. The ('onipany pnwided 
a evmt indent ot ai Tilery, ami 
l ertam Mahiaila districts were aceeiled in per])etu:t\ 
tm‘ their ])ayment. The Peishwa bound hhnself tn 
t'nter upon no ^^als and make n<» treaties without 
ct)nsultaljon witii his new albes. Tliese werr the 
usual pi'ovis'ons <d tlu' sub>’d'ary treaTes ol the 
jverioil ; they ^^a\e the HrM’.sli no share in the internal 
administral’on. but imlubdablv degraded the Peishwa 
to the posit'ou ol a protected prinet'. Moreo\er, in 
\ lew ot tlu lac! that the Peishwa was the Ttular 
head ot tile Mahratta lonfederacy. the treaty ol 
l^assein look without exaggeratkin, been tles(Tibed 
as “ 4i lonnal alirogation ol ^lah^all.l independence.’ ' 
riie Treaty was strongly tlisa})}wove<i <»! by Lord 
( astlereagh. PresnUmt ol the Hoard of ( ontri)!. as 
lending to invoUe the Hrilish in wars and intrigues, 
ot which the end could n<>t la* for(‘set‘n. It d‘d 
lead to war. i»ut i\ ('ar<*fu! stiidv ol the sitnat’on in 
1S02 'vill sh()W iliat war was inevitable in any ease. 


A duel betwe<'n the two great powers was an 
absolute (ertanity. The Hriti.sh 
lu. jt'Miliw. exjiansion could not stop where it 

was, and the Malnattas above all tlrngs d.esu'ed to 
pursue iheir '.uterual tends, and their external loiav^* 
without inlernrenee. All that the tieatv ilhl was i(» 
jirovide au ocaasion lor ilie outbnnik ol a war wiiicli 
was bound to (ome. The Peishw'a was reinstal(‘d 
Hi pnwer liy Hr. tisli troops, and tlu’ Mahrattas began 
to combine against tlie lonagnev wh<i was so nnniis- 
takablv extemling his inthienee ovi‘r the xerv strong* 
hold ot the Mahratta race. Holkar, though hostih . 
hung Itack. and tlu (iaekwar remaiiUMl lUMilral. Hut 
the Hhonsla and Sindliia (.o-operat(*d wa'th the purpose 
ol forcing tht‘ l\'isliwa from Ins Ihilish alliam'c 
Arthur NVclh^slev. appointcil political agent am! 
miluarv coiujiiander at Poona, required the chiefs to 
retire to their lerritones in jicace. They refused, 


*ind war was tlic result. 

Tlu; Bhousla’s territorii‘S in Berar were separated 
from those of Siridhia in the north hv the clonTnions 
of Hrdkar in southern Malwa. 

md .Mahratta Wai, 

Rao Sindhia hail been intriguuig 
and campaigning jii the Doee.an, so that, sulk as 
Uolkai tmghl, two great chieftains. Bhoiisla and 
Mndhia. Wert' able from the onlstd to act in conjunction 
in tilt' Deccan. Besides his southern forces Sindhia 
liatl in Ins own territories a still imne forrnidahle 
army, that compact Eiiro])eaii!se(l force organized 
by de Htiigne ami now' comniamletl by Perron, his 
successor. Perron w'as dtdicient in cajiacity for 
conimaml on a large scale, and shortly lett his master’s 
service, hut the army of the north remained, and its 
resistance was ex[)ected to l)e formidable. As in the 


case ol .Mvstu'o, Lonl \VellesI<‘V tlid iioi let Iht^ grass 
grow inuler his Icet. No sooner wa.s w'ar seen to be 
inevitable tlian blows were struck at both p(»rti(ms of 
the hostile an‘a with remarkable jirecision ami success. 

Arthur Wellesley cornmamled 
“'’'''d-an!" (ieneral Lake 

a tried eamiiaigner in Hindustan. 
Subordinate (‘.omnia,ri(lers conducted (»peratiotis in 
(injerat. Buiulellchand and Cuttack. Fifty thousand 
tnM)ps in all fought uiuUt the British flag. In the 
Deere n. the luture hero of Waterh«) justified his first 
inde]>emient eoinmaml by a brilliant series of successes. 
raj)luring successively .VhnuHlnagar ami Aurangabad, 
he eonfronh'd the combined army of his foes at Assave, 
on Se|)U'inl)er ip'd. The battle 

i*- <l‘;w;nho(l bri^-fly iiiul grai)lii- 
c.illy in Ids own most famous 
desjiatch.* It w'as \'erv’ largely a cavalry action, and 
it terminaleil iii the rout ot Mahrattas w'itli inucli 
slaughter. It wa*^ followed uj) two iiiojilIis later 
by the \ ictory of .\rgaon, gamrd over the Blumsla’s 
lon'es. I'lie stoniTug of th(‘ lortress ol fiawilgarh 
delenirne<i tlie Blionsla to sue for peacM^. Tliis 

.. , , , , was conclmletl betore the end 

PtMi’c \Mlh Hhoii'l.t, ,1 -ri .1 

ol Ihevear. llmsw'asthe prune 

mover ol the war tli'tachetl from the coalition and effei - 
tuall\‘ crqiphHk Sindh’a, defeated in the Deccan, had 
nuule an armistice with Arthur Wadieslev and trusted 
to reco\’('r Ids jxisition by success in th<* north. Ihit 
Take was as ]>rompt am! vigorous as his lellow-eom 
mauder. Karly in Septtniiber he I'aptunal the strong 
lown ot Abgarii where for nearly a decade Perron had 
lived as the um'n)wned king id an extiuisive terrilory, 
the guardian of tlu' gn^al Mogul, and the jiaramount 
ntlnence in Raji>u 1 ana.'?‘ Perron seventy haiidi- 
cajqied l)\’ nati\a* jealousies, 

>'>“K 

took advantage ot tln‘ occasion 
now ottered. He was suceet'ded by Bonnjuin, who 
advanccil to meet Lake ami to jircx'ent his march 
on Dellv. The h’nglish Commander, howwer, in the 
rapidiv ilet'ided battle of Delhi fSeptemi)er), dislodged 
the F'n nchman’s superior force from an alniosl impreg- 
nable posT.’on. 'fhe results ol these (>peiMti«)ns were 
(»1 vast importance, Bourquin surrendeied. Siiulhia's 
troojis evacuated Delhi, and the aged Emperor Shah 
Alam, wiio hail previously w'ritten 
desiring British jirotectioii, was 
releasetl from his thraldom to 
the Mahrattas. “The inliabitaiits of the city mani- 
fested great enthusiasm at the change of masters, and 
the courtly newswrilers afhrmed. that the Ein})eroi 
not only shed tears, but had actually regained his 
s'ghl in the excess of Ids But the war was 

not yet ov<‘r. .\gra was besicgt'cl and captured with- 
out much difliculty. and a stoutly contested 
„ , . , battle took place on October jist, 

lUttl. .,1 l.a.,van. 

main hofly of Sindhia’s a nny,”““ seventeen battalion.s 
ol traineil infantry with excellent artillery.'’ These 
soldiers ol north stood their ground niaguiticently 


I.akr o<'eUj>it"' 
IX'thi, 


Th<* W'f'HfvU'v 1 >t»sp iti ht'S, Ow'en, p. .<01. 

I S»'t* Mallf.son’s Kinal SinifsmU'.s oi th<* Kreuch in Imlia. I'nrrt'.sC*. 
Sepoy Gcnoials ulbo I’ontatns a accottnl of th»*se opeiations, 
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until all their ^?uns were lost, and the engagement was 
the severest in w^hieh the Coinpany*s troops had ever 
been engaged. The effect of their defe.at was decisive. 
Sindhians fine military organization was completely 
shattered ; he had no longer an army, and was com- 
))olled to accept peace on Wellesley’s terms. By the 
end of the year both the Bhonsla and Sindhia had 
signed defensive treaties, surrendering much territory 
and recognizing the treaty of Bassein. The Nag])ur 
Raja (Bhonsla) restored Berar to the Kizam, and 
handed over to the British Cuttack on the Bay of 
Bengal, which had interposed a barrier between the 
Bengal and the Madras })ossessioiis 

b.- 

sides his Hindustan dominions, 
had possessed several towns and districts in the Deccan. 
Of these he now ceded Broach ami Ahmednagar. lii 
the north he ceded all his territories in the Doab, as 
also those lying between the Jumna and the principa- 
lities oi Jaipur and Jodhpur. Delhi and the custody 
of the Mogul Emjieror were relinquished; all French 
ofTicers \ven‘ dismissed from Sindhia’s establishment, 
and all Mahratia disputes with the Nizam were to be 
subject to British arbitration. It will be seen that 
neither chief descended to the subsidiary position of 
the Peishwa : though <leprived of much ]iower ami 
territory they jireserved their iiuleiiendcnce in almost 
every particular. The British 
I heir most^s^sm (leant were of incalculable impor- 

tance, Unbroken communication 
between Bengal and Madras, a defensible frontier in 
the north-west, a number of new possessions and 
thorefon' increased revenues. What was supremely 
irnjiortant, the guardianship of th<‘ Mogul, still the 
fount of sovereignty in native eyes ; all these advan- 
tages were secured by the combined talents ot the 
tw<i great lirothers Wellesley, and their intrepid 
coadjutor (icneral, later laml, I.ake. 

But the great (jovernor-(ircneral was misled in his 
expectation of continued tranquillity. Holkar was now 
resol \'ed to try conclusions on his own account. He 
put to death the English officers in his service, and in 
the spring of 1804, the patent fact of his hostility iii- 
. . _ , duced Wellesley to 0])en another 

iimd M^mtaWar, Mahratta W.'n'. Hf.lk.ar, unlike 

Sindhia, had clung to the old 
Mahratia methods of warfare, rapid cfivalry move- 
ments, systematic jnllaging, and sudden harassing in- 
cursions."’ U})on such a foe it was more difficult to 
inflict ilecisive defeats, and the event proved Holkar 
and his Afghan Piridari ally, Mohammed Azim Khan, to 
be very troublesome antagoTiists. In this war, as in 
the last, operations were conducted from two sides. 
Lake advanced from the Jumna and General Welles- 
, , , ley, who commanded in the south, 

Gujerat under 
Murray to strike at Indore. The 
northern army took the fortress of Rampura, and Hol- 
kar withdrew wuthin his territories. The rains were 
near at hand and Lake should either have postponed 
all operations until the autumn, or have pursued Hol- 
kar rapidly with a considerable force. In that event, 
said General Wellesley, the war would not la.st a fort- 
night. Lake did neither. He withdrew himself to 
5 


Hindostan, sending but a small force under Colonel 
Moiison, that it might co-operate with Murray and 
catch Holkar on both sides. But Murray fell l)ack, the 
full force of the Mahratta’s strength was directed to the 
annihilation of Monson, and that 
gallant officer was compelled t( 


Monson's disastious 
rot real, tBo|. 


retreat Pressed by swarms ot 
horsemen, in grievous want of supplies, constantly de- 
layed by impassable rivers, it was a miracle that the 
small and inefficient force w'as not comjiletely (k'stroy- 
(^d. The retreat became more and more disorderly, 
and it was only a routed remnant that staggered into 
Agra, fifty days after the retreat had eotmnenced. 
This was the most .signal disgrace inflicted on the 
British arms since 17S0, and its effect on the prestige 
and influence of the* Coinjiany was instantaneous. 
Holkar hurried northwards and laid siege to Delhi, the 
Raja of Rhiirtpur entered into negotiations with the 
conquenu*. and the remaining Mahratta chiefs were 
]>re]>aring to rise. But the triumph was short liv'Cid. 
llolkar failed to lake Delhi and Murray again advanced 
uf)on Ills capital. Holkar atlemjited a <liversion 
i)y ])illaging the Doab, but 
Holk.ir brought in defeated at 

omhi- strong British force un- 

der General Fraser. Lake failed 
com])lelely to take Bhurtjiur, but his flying columns 
pill sued and disjiersed the forces of Holkar, until that 
cliiel took reluge in the Punjab, from which country 
he returne<l only to sign a treaty of peace. But mean- 
while Wellesley’s regime had come to a violent end, 
and the peace when (‘oncliuled in 1806 was not siiffi- 
ciently severe to (mrb the aggressive temper and the 
jiredatorv insiinets ot Holkar. The unwise generosity 
<)l \\Vllesley’s .successors will be shortly noticed, it 
sprang from a most untimely return to the impossilile 
])olicy of non-intervention so dear tt» the timid miinls 
of the Conqiaiiy’s Directors. 

Wellesley had on se\'eral previous occasions been 
subjected to the strong censure of his nominal masters. 
Ill consequence ol these undeserved rebuke.s he had 
actually resigned in 1802, but the threat of resignation 

, soon brought the Directors to 

\\Vll,..l.y..^^pursession. 

iJiat 110 other statesman of equal 
ability could be found. But the first Mahratta war 
brought a renewal of adverse criticism, and the events 
of 1804 produced panic and condemnation. The alarm 
at the India House spread to the Ministers of the Crown 
and “Cornwallis, now sixty-seven years of age, was 
entreated to gt> out once more and save India, by re- 
versing the entire policy of the headstrong Governor- 
General.” J ust a.s Wellesley's policy was on the point 
of being vindicated by the final overthrow of Holkar, 
he found himself stiperseded, and returned to England 
to share the obloquy meted out to so many of the Com- 
pany's greatest servants. Parliament, however, re- 
fused to countenance the condemnation of his govern- 
ment which the Directors forcibly ex])ressed, and he was 
saved at least the fate of Warren Hastings. Not 
only had his forward policy of expansion and sub- 
sidiary alliances mot with censure; he had also 
displeased the Directors by the construction he placed 
upon the Company's position* He refused to regard 
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letter his independence of action even lor a share 
in the spoils of Mysore. Bui when in 1802 Holkar 
defeated the forces of the Peislnva and Ids Protector 
Sindhia, under the very walls of P<iona, Haj* Rao*s 
thoughts inclined him. like Raghoba a generation 
liefore. to seek British aid for his restitution. While 
a rival was beuig placed uj)on the throne at Poona, the 
Peishwa lied to Bassein and there concluded with the 
. Fmglislnthefamoustreaty of that 

'rre.ay^^Ba.ss<->n, name. The ('ompany providtul 
a contingent of artillery, and 
certain Mahratia di.stricts were acceded in perpetuity 
for their payment. The Peishwa bound himself to 
enter upon "no wars and make no treaties without 
consultatitm with his new allies. These were the 
usual j)rovisions of the subsidiary treaties of the 
]>erio(l ; they gave the British no share in the Internal 
administration, but indubitably degraded the Peishwa 
to the position of a protected prince. Moreover, in 
view <d tlu fact that the Peishwa was the titular 
iiead i)t Die Mahratta confederacy, the treaty of 
Bassem had, without exaggeration, been describiol 
as “a ftirmal abrogation of Mahratta independence.’* 
The Treaty was strongly disapproved of by Lord 
(!astlereagh. President oi the Board of ('ontrol, as 
tending to involve the British in wars and intrigues, 
of which the end could not be foreseen. It di(^ 
lead to war, but a careful study of the situation m 
1802 'vill show tliat war was inevitable in any case. 
A duel between the two great jiowers was an 
absolute certainty. The Britisli 
Us rcsuiiu. expansion could not stop where it 

was, and the Mahraitas abiive all things desired to 
pursue their internal feuds, and their external forays 
without interference. All that the treaty did was to 
provide an occasiiin for the outbreak ot a war which 
was bound to come. The Peishwa was reinstateil 
in power by British troops, and theMahrattas began 
to combine against the foreigner who was so unmis- 
takably extemlmg his influence over the veiy strong- 
hold of the Mahratta race. Holkar. though hostile, 
Imng back, and the Gaekwar remained neutral. But 
the Bhousla and Sindhia co-o])erated with the ]nir|)ose 
of torcing the Peishwa from Ids British alliance. 
Arthur Wellesley, appointed political agent and 
military commander at Poona, required the chiefs to 
retire to their territories in peace, They refused, 
ami w'ar was the result. 

The Bhonsla's territories in Berar were separated 
from those of Sindhia in the north by the dominions 

of Holkar in southern Malwa. 
Second Maiiraita War, yOUng Doulat 

Rao Sindhia had been intriguing 
arid campaigning in the Deccan, so that, sulk as 
Holkar might, tw'o great chieftains, Bhonsla and 
Sindhia. were able from the outset to act in conjunction 
in the Deccan. Besides his southern forces Sindhia 
had in his own territories a still more formidable 
aniiy, that compact Europeanised force organized 
by de Boigne and now' commanded by Perron, his 
successor. Perron was deficient in capacity for 
command on a large scale, and shortly left his master’s 
service, but the army of the north remained, and its 
resistance was exjiected to be fonnidable. As in the 


case of Mysore, Lord Wellesley did not let the grass 
grow' under his feet. No sooner was war seen to be 
inevitable than blows were struck at both jxirtions of 
the hostile area with remarkable precision and success. 

Arthur Wellesley commanded 
opcjtHtwns^m the jj^ Deccan. General Lake 

’ a tried campaigner in Hindustan. 

Subordinate Commanders conducted oixjj'ations in 
Gujerat, Bundelkhand and Cuttack. Fifty thousand 
troops in all fought under the British flag. In the 
Deccan, the future hero of W^aterJoo justified his first 
independent command by a brilliant series of successes. 
Capturing successively Ahmednagar and Aurangabad, 
he confronted the combined army of his foes at Assaye. 

on September 23rd. The battle 
Hantes^or\ssaye and described briefly and graphi- 
cally in his ow'n most tamous 
despatch.’^ It was very largely a cavalry action, and 
it terminated in the rout of Mahrattas with much 
slaughter. It was followed uj) two moiiliis later 
by the victory of Argaon, gamed over the Bhonsla's 
forces. The storniuig of the frjrtress ol (iavvilgarh 
fletenirned the Bhonsla to sue for peace. This 
. was concluded before the eml 
fare wi! 1 on> ft. ye’AT. Thus wus tlic prime 

mover of the war detached from the coalition and effec- 
tually crippled. Sindhia, defeated in the Deccan, had 
made an armistice w-ith Arthur Wkdlesley and trusted 
to reeo\'er his position by success in the north. But 
Lake w'as as prompt and vigorous as his fellow'-com - 
mandcr. Early in September he captured the strong 
t(uvii of Al'garh wdicre for nearly a decade Perron had 
lived ns the imcrowmeil king of an extensive territory, 
the guardian of the great Mogul, and th(f iJaramount 
influence in Rajputana.t Perron severely handi- 
ca])ped by native jealousies. 
^Tntlasun” wished to retire, and 

took advantage of the occasion 
now’ offered. He was .succeeded by Bourquin, who 
advanced to meet Lake and to prevent his march 
on Dtdhi. The English Commander, however, in thf‘ 
rapidly decided battle of Delhi (September), dislodged 
the Frenchman’s superior force from an almost im]>reg- 
uable position. The results of these operations were 
of vast importance. Bourquin surrendered. Sindhia’s 
troop.s e\’acuated Dellii, and the aged Emperor Shall 
Alam, who had ])revi()usly written 
desiring British protection, was 
released from his thraldom to 
’ ‘ The inhabitants of the city mani- 
fested great enthusiasm at the change of masters, and 
the courtly newswriters affirmed, that the Emperor 
not only shed tears, but had actually regained his 
S’ghi in the excess of his joy.” But the war was 
not yet over. Agra was besi^ed and captured with- 
out much difficulty, and a stoutly contested 
... . . battle took place on October 31st, 

Haul, of I .aswar,. Laswari, betwen Lake and the 

main body of Sindhia’s army, — “ seventeen battalions 
of trained infantry with excellent artillery.” These 
soldiers of the north stood their ground niagnificently 


T^fike occu pit’s 
Delhi. 

the Mahrattas. 


* Thf WVlIpHky Owen, p, 401, 

f See Malleson’s Final Strugfileii of the French in Inilia. Furtesi’s 
Sepoy Ocnerals aUo contains a good account of these operaiiooR, 
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until all their guns were lost, and the engagement was 
the severest in which the Company’s troops had ever 
been engaged. The effect of their defeat was decisive. 
Sindhia’s fine military organization was completely 
shattered ; he had no longer an army, and was com- 
pelled to accept peace on Wellesley’s terms. By the 
end of the year both the Bhonsla and Sindhia had 
signed defensive treaties, surrendering much territory 
and recognizing the treaty of Bassein. The Nagpur 
Raja (Bhonsla) restored Berar to the Nizam, and 
handed over to the British Cuttack on the Bay of 
Bengal, which had interposed a barrier between the 
Bengal and the Madras possessions 
»< Ite Company. Sindhia, be- 
sides his Hindustan dominions, 
had possessed several towns and districts in the Deccan. 
Of these he now ceded Broach and Ahmednagar, In 
the north he ceded all his territories in the Doab, as 
also those lying between the Jumna and the principa- 
lities of Jaipur and Jodhpur. Delhi and the custody 
of the Mogul Emperor were relinquished; all French 
officers were dismissed from Sindhia’s establishment, 
and all Mahratta disputes with the Nizam were to be 
subject to British arbitration. It will be seen that 
neither chief descended to the subsidiary position of 
the Peishwa : though deprived of much power and 
territory they preserved tneir independence in almost 
. every particular. The British 

iheir mostiS^gnificant gains were of incalculable impor- 
tance. Unbroken communication 
between Bengal and Madras, a defensible frontier in 
the north-west, a number of new possessions and 
therefore increased revenues. What was supremely 
important, the guardianship of the Mogul, still the 
fount of sovereignty in native eyes ; all these advan- 
tages were secured by the combined talents of the 
two great brothers Wellesley, and their intrepid 
coadjutor General, later Lord, Lake. 

But the great Governor-General was misled in his 
expectation of continued tranquillity. Holkar was now 
resolved to try conclusions on his own account. He 
put to death the English officers in his service, and in 
the spring of 1804, patent fact of his hostility in- 

• duced Wellesley to open another 

Third War, Mahratta War, Holkar, unlike 

Sindhia, had clung to the old 
Mahratta methods of warfare, ‘‘rapid cavalry move- 
ments, systematic pillaging, and sudden harassing in- 
cursions.^’ Upon such a foe it was more difficult to 
inflict decisive defeats, and the event proved Holkar 
and his Afghan Pindari ally, Mohammed Azim Khan, to 
be very troublesome antagonists. In this war, as in 
the last, operations were conducted from two sides. 
Lake advanced from the Jumna and General Welles- 
ley, who commanded in the south, 
sent a force from Gujerat under 
Murray to strike at Indore. The 
northern army took the fortress of Rampura, and Hol- 
kar withdrew within his territories. The rains were 
near at hand and Lake should either have postponed 
all operations until the autumn, or have pursued Hol- 
kar rapidly with a considerable force. In that event, 
said General Wellesley, the war would not last a fort- 
night. Lake did rmthtt. He withdrew himself to 
5 


InvaMon of Holkar's 
dominions. 


Hindostan, sending but a small force under Colonel 
Monson, that it might co-operate with Murray and 
catch Holkar on both sides. But Murray fell back, the 
full force of the Mahratta’s strength was directed to the 
... annihilation of Monson, and that 

gallant officer was com])elled to 
retreat. Pressed by swarms of 
horsemen, in grievous want of supplies, constantly de- 
layed by impassable rivers, it was a miracle that the 
small and inefficient force was not completely destroy- 
ed. The retreat became more and more disorderly, 
and It was only a routed remnant that staggered into 
Agra, fifty days after the retreat had commenced. 
This was the most signal disgrace inflicted on the 
British arms since 1780, and its effect on the prestige 
and influence of the Company was instantaneous. 
Holkar hurried northwards and laid siege to Delhi, the 
Raja of Bhurtpur entered into negotiations with the 
conqueror, and the remaining Mahratta chiefs were 
preparing to rise. But the triumph was short lived. 
Holkar failed to take Delhi and Murray again advanced 
upon his capital. Holkar attempted a diversion 
by pillaging the Doab, but 
Holkar brought to met and defeated at 

of th** by a strong British force un- 

der General Fraser. Lake failed 
completely to take Bhurtpur, but his flying columns 
pursued and dispersed the forces of Holkar, until that 
chief took refuge in the Punjab, from which country 
he returned only to sign a treaty of peace. But mean- 
while W’ellesley's regime had come to a violent end, 
and the peace when concluded in 1806 was not suffi- 
ciently severe to curb the aggressive temper and the 
predatory instincts of Holkar. The unwise generosity 
of Wellesley’s successors will be shortly noticed, it 
sprang from a most untimely return to the impossible 
policy of non-intervention so dear to the timid minds 
of the Company’s Directors. 

Wellesley had on several previous occasions been 
subjected to the strong censure of his nominal masters. 
In consequence of these imdeserved rebukes he had 
actually resigned in 1802, but the threat of resignation 
. . soon brought the Directors to 

Wclteley ^.superse«.on, 

that no other statesman of equal 
ability could be found. But the first Mahratta war 
brought a renewal of adverse criticism, and the events 
of 1804 produced panic and condemnation. The alarm 
at the India House spread to the Ministers of the Crown 
and “Cornwallis, now sixty-seven years of age, was 
entreated to go out once more and save India, by re- 
versing the entire policy of the headstrong Governor- 
General. ” J ust as Wellesley’ s policy was on the point 
of being vindicated by the final overthrow of Holkar, 
he found himself superseded, and returned to England 
to share the obloquy meted out to so many of the Com- 
pany’s greatest servants. Parliament, however, re- 
fused to countenance the cuademnation of his govern- 
ment which the Directors forcibly expressed, and he was 
saved at least the fate of Warren Hastings. Not 
only had his forward policy of expansion and sub- 
sidiary alliances met with censure; he had also 
displeased the Directors by the construction he placed 
upon the Company’s position. He refused to regard 
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il merely as a trailing Company, while even in the 
' matter of trade he declined tn recognise the absolute 

His differen*. wiui the monopoly of/h'J East Intlia C^m- 
Dircctois nnd bis pany. Purther, he was rightly 
principles of discontented with the insufficient 
odministraiioc. training possessed by the Com- 
pany's servants. He instituted a College in Bengal 
tor the training of civilians, and though his views 
eventually found recognition in the foundation of 
Haileybury, they were disavowed with contumely by 
the Directors, and the college which he had founded 
wdth such fair auspices w'as ordered to be closed. 
On the imestion of patronage too he w^as at discord 
with the Directors and even the Ministers at home. 
He refused to provide lucrative posts for incom- 
petents simply on the ground of interest, and he 
unflinchingly "pursued a policy of rewarding only 
industry and capacity. But time has am])ly 
vindicated the policy of the great pro-Consul in all its 
branches. India since the dow’nfall of the Mogul 
Empire had been subjected to the scourge of war and 
anarchy for lack of a smireme 
I”"'-. procUimed 

both m word and deed the 
principle of political supremacy, and he seized that 
supremacy for the only power capable of wielding it. 
He once tor all shattered all hopes of a French recon- 
quest, and he reduced the native princes to a subor- 
dinate position such as could give no scope to the 
intrigues of a foreign power. He re-arranged the map of 
India on a basis which ensured peace, by circumscribing 
the Mahratta chieftains, by connecting together the 
scattered British possessions and by guaranteeing the 
territories of uetty states, "'His settlement laid out 
the territorial distribution of all India (excepting the 
Punjab and Sindh) on the general plan w'hich was fol- 
lowed for the next forty years, and which survives in 
its main outlines to this clay."* The broad results of 
his policy are most forcibly expressed in his own words. 
A general bond of connection is now' established be- 
tween the British Government and the principal states 
of India, on principles which render it the interest of 
every state to maintain its alliance w'ith the British 
Government, which preclude the inordinate aggrandiz- 
ment of any one of those states by an usurpation of the 
rights and possessions of others, and which secures to 
every state the unmolested exercise of its separate 
authority within the limits of its established dominion 
under the general protection of the British iK)wer,"f 

(v.) Governors-'General after Wfxlesley. 

Completion of Dominion. 

India now obtained nearly ten years of peace, but 
the strict carrying out of a reactionary non-interven- 
tion iKilicy left great problems for settlement, and laid 
up great trouble for the future. 

^adm^iSraifon"'* 

tSo 5 . ' complete Wellesley's schemes 
j. ^ for all, by the complete 

discomfiture of Holkar and his allies, and by the 

* Rue and Expansion, etc., p, stS 

i Ilespaich to the Directors, July, 1804. ' ' 


preservation of the alliances Wellesley had contracted. 
Cornwallis, however, was of a different opinion, and 
the instructions he brought from London required him 
lo refrain from incurring fresh political liabilities, and 
as far as possible not to extend his action beyond the 
actual limits of the British domi- 
nious. The subsidiary alliances 
were, wherever possible, to be 
cancelled, and the protection of the minor chiefs with- 
drawn. Cornwallis wished to restore Gwalior and 
even Delhi to Sindhia, and also to withdraw the pro- 
tection promised to the Kajput princes. Such a policy 
would only have been construed as w'eakness, and 
could but serve to strengthen the Mahrattas for another 
duel. It is perhaps fortunate that Cornwallis died 
before his purpose could he carried 
No provision having been 
^ made for such succession, Sir 

George Barlow, of the Bengal Civil Service, became 
Governor-General. He was not prepared to 

reverse the policy of Wellesley as completely as his 
immediate predecessor had intended, but he had 
been freely converted to the doctrine of non-inter- 
ference, and did a considerable mischief during the two 
years of his rule. The terms of the treaty with Sin- 
dhia were modified ; Holkar when finally obliged to sub- 
mit to Lake (i8ob) was granted far more lenient terms 
than he had any right to expect, and such as deluded 
him into attributing fear of himself to the British Gov- 
ernment. Finally the Rajputs and other chiefs of the 
north who had loyally refused to 
assist Holkar against the British, 
^ ‘ were disgracefully deserted and 

left to suffer the vengeance of Holkar 's marauders. 
That chieftain, well knowing that he no longer had a 
Wellesley to deal with, broke the terms of the treaty 
with the greate.st effrontery and jdundered as far as the 
Punjab. His examjJe was followed by those roving 
bands of mounted freebooters the Pindaris, who were 
steadily gn)wing in number, and 
Over-lenient treatment of who, after plunging Central India 
trouWc terrible anarchy. 

tories, and aroused the avenging wrath of Lord Hastings 
ten years later. But had Wellesley remained in power 
a few mouths longer none of these disastrous events 
would have 'occurred, for the complete overthrow of 
Holkar and his Pindari allies would have effected a 
lasting pacification of the country. The attempt to 
pursue a neutral and isolated policy egregiously failed. 
In some matters, how^ever, the Governor-General evinced 
a laudable firmness. The authorities in England 
would have liked to cancel the subsidiary treaties with 
the Nizam and the Peishwa : Barlow, however, saw the 
necessity of maintaining them if the British public 
faith was not to be entirely discredited throughout the 
Ijeninsula. |Ie at least recognised the need for firm- 
ness in the area where British control had been effective- 
ly established. His tenure of office was rendered me- 
morable by the critical mutiny at Vellore, in Madras, 
the first sepoy mutiny of any significance. In many res- 
pects the causes of the outbreak resembled those which 
brought about the great mutiny half a centu^ later. 
Vengeance for the murder of European soldiers was 
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promptly meted out by the execution of the ringleaders, 
and the mutiny was completely suppressed, though its 
lessons were not seriously taken to heart. 

In 1807 the first Earl of Minto arrived to assume the 
reins of office, Barlow not having sufficiently commend- 
ed himself to the English ministry. Minto was a cap- 
^ able statesman, who had held the 

13?’ Presidency of the Board of Control 
for some years, and was therefore 
well grounded in Indian affairs. He probably realised to 
the full the mistake of a non-intervention policy, but on 
the whole his regiml* conformed to the political doctrine 
of the moment. Excepting some isolated cases of activity 
the conditions in India remained unchanged. Lavdess- 
ness and anarchy were rampant in the centre, and it 
could not be long before the elements of disorder should 
find themselves in conflict with the British power. 
Bundelkhand was one of the disordered districts, but 
it differed from the rest in being a British territory, 
having been received from the Peishwa in 1803, in 
^ . , exchange for the less convenient 

BondenJlmnd. Deccan districts ceded l)y him in 
the Treaty of Bassein. A trouble- 
some series of warlike operations was conducted in 
this difficult country for five years, and the more 
recalcitrant chiefs did not submit until the capture 
of the great hill fort Kalinjar in 1812. In one impor- 
tant case J-ord Minto showed himself willing to protect 
defenceless princes against powerful Native States. 
The Sikhs had by the time greatly strengthened 
and enlarged their confederation in the Punjab, 
and the ambitious Maharaja Ranjit Singh was ruling 
at Lahore. In 1808 the Cis-Sutlej Sikh princes, 
threatened with absorption at the hands of their 
])owerful neighbour, implored 
I he Sikhs. British protection. Minto sent a 

skilful envoy to Lahore, and Ranjit withdrew all Cis- 
Sutlej claims in return for a British promise not 
to interfere with him in the Punjab. Thenceforward 
he remained a good ally of the British Government ; 
no danger was to be apprehended from the Punjab 
itself, and the Sikh monarchy was a jiowerful barrier 
between India and any ‘ ambitious power in 
Central Asia. 

Much of Lord Mintons attention was devoted to 
strengthening the api^roachcs to India. French at- 
tack was no longer to be feared by sea ; Trafalgar in 
1803 had shattered the maritime power of Napoleon. 

Further, Mauritius, the only 
French naval base in the 
^ East, was captured bv an expedi- 

tion from India in 1810. But with the beginning of 
the nineteenth century there began to arise appre- 
hension of land attack, and no sooner did the 
Peace of Tilsit (1807) unite Napoleon and Alexander 
in alliance, than a Franco-Russian land expedition to 
^ X , ^ India was actually planned by 
the French Emi>eroT. The year 
1806 saw the beginning of British 
relations with Persia. The Shah, threatened by 
Russia and subsequently by Russia's mw ally, gladly 
received a British envoy, and agreed upon a treaty 
of friendship, whereby " be promised to forbid the 
passage of any European force through his territories, 


while the British promised assistance in case his terri- 
. tories were invaded. The possi- 

bility of an overland attack, nad 
the immediate necessity of counteracting the French 
demonstrations was also partly responsible for the 
mission to Lahore, and it also brought about missions 
^ ^ to Kabul and Sindh. The latter 

Mjssions^to jCabui and value, and the 

former was futile enough as the 
Afghan King Shah Shuja was in the throes of a civil 
war, and, as it turned out, on the eve of expulsion from 
his kingclom. This immense display of diplomatic 
energy was a foretaste of iqth century politics, but the 
schemes were for the time dropped as events in Euroi>e 
heralded the downfall of Napoleon and brought 
Russia once more into alliance mth Great Britain. 
It was not until 1828 that Russia made a long 
stride eastward and revived the anxieties of Indian 
statesmen. But the mere attempt to extend diplo- 
matic activity over so wide a range in Asia indi- 
cated clearly enough the consciousness (»f British 
paramountcy in India. Although for the moment 
the consolidation of British power in India might 
be deferred, the beginning of the nineteenth 
century had witnessed the establishment of an 
undisputed ascendancy within the peninsula. That 

was no immediate danger 

independent native princes was 
evident from the voluntary departure of the Governor- 
General to Java in 1811. Holland was then in alliance 
with France, and the Dutch ships issuing from the har- 
bours of Java and the Celebes committed constant acts 
of jnracy upon the East India Company's fleets. Such 
acts touched the Directors and Proprietors in their 
pockets, so that permission was given to attempt the 
sul)jugation of the Dutch East Indies. A fleet of 90 sail 
carrying 6,000 troo^is negotiated the. Straits of Malacca, 
captured all the Spice Islands, and finally after some 
fierce fighting took Java, the most splendid monument 
of Dutch colonial enterprise. It was restored at the 
peace of 1814, but some compensation was gained 
through the foundation of Singapore by Sir Stamfonl 
Raffles 4 years later. Soon after Lord Minto had 
returnedfrom Java, he learned to his surprise that he 
had been superseded at least a year earlier than he had 
e.xjiected. The Prince Regent was anxious to confer 
the lucrative appointment of 
^ Governor-General on his favourite. 

Lord Moira, generally known by 
his later title of the Marquess Hastings. Despite the 
somewhat dishonourable circumstances of his nomina- 
tion, Lord Hastings proved himself to be one of the 
ablest of Indian rulers. Arriving in 1813 in his fifty- 
ninth year, he held office for ten years, and worthily 
upheld the Warren Hastings and Wellesley tradition. 
When he left England he was at one with the Directors 
and Ministry in condemning a forward policy, but no 
sooner did he reach India than he found the policy of 
non-intervention to be untenable. Lord Minto had 
strained at the leash, which bound him, Lord Hastings 
broke that leavsh and, under pressure of circumstances, 
followed in the footsteps of the great Wellesley by sys- 
tematically extending Britlsh.control over Native States. 
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India Act of 
1813. 


Abolition of trade 
Monopoly. 


The Nepal war, 
1814—16. 


In the very year of Hastings* accession to power the 
real nature of the Company's position in India had 
been powerfully asserted in Par- 
liament. The decennial renewal 
of the Charter was preceded by a 
searching inquiry into the Company's administration 
of its territories, with the result that commerce was 
declared to be a purely secondary consideration. The 
Company's trade monoj^oly was cancelled, and it was 
urged to devote more attention to the development 
of its territorial revenues and the iierfection of its 
administration. Amongst other 
measures of improvement the 
Company was for the first time 
required to set apart money for the education of 
natives. The responsibilities involved in territorial 
sovereignty were thus teeoming more fully recognised, 
and Hastings came out to India pledged to purify 
and pfTfeet the administration and to confer a fuller 
measure of the benefits of civilization upon the races 
subject to British rule. 

But Lord Hastings was destined to devote his time 
, . , . . . to external policy and wars even 

Aggressions 0Mhei3r,nsh internal consolida- 

tion. The mistaken policy of 
aloofness which had characterised the last few years 
resulted in a series of aggressions which severely taxed 
the energies of the new Governor-General. Gurkhas. 
Pinclaris, Pathans, Mahrattas, all challenged the 
British supremacy, and had to 
be dealt with by force of arms. 
The first of these to move were 
the Gurkhas of Nepal. They were a strong military 
race, who, springing from an intermixture of the Hindus 
of the plains with Mongolian hill-tribes, had subdued 
the country known as Nepal some fifty years before. 
They had rapidly carried their arms along the 
southern slopes of the Himalayas to Sikkim in the east, 
and to the Punjab frontier in the west, Govcrnecl 
after 1805 by a group of powerful military officers, who 
held the King in tutelage, and 
I’race of Sqfowii, possessing Well equiijpcd armies 
,81$. on the European model, the Gur- 

khas did not scruple to encroach 
upon British territory in the Terai. When in 1814 
they occupied tracts belonging to Bengal, Hastings 
was obliged to reoccupy the districts with an armed 
force. A massacre of British police rtfficers precipitated 
u^r, and 'Hhen ensued the first of those numerous 
expeditions into the interior of the great hill-ranges 
surrounding India, in wffiich the Anglo-Indian 

Government has ever since been at intervals 
engaged/* The Gurkhas were, enterprising and war- 
like, and their inferior numbers were amply com- 
]:>ensated for by the strongly defensive character of 
their mountainous country. The British troops had 
as yet gained no experience of hill warfare, and the 
task of peiisitrfitmg a country with a frontier of 600 
miles, tlirough passes all of which were comman<led by 
the enemy, was of no easy achievement . It is not 
suri>rising that disaster was experienced in the early 
stages of the war. Hastings, who like Cornwallis was 
his own Commander-in-Chief and a very distinguished 
soldier, planned and controlled fhe campaign. Four 


columns were to enter Nei>ai, two at the western end, 
and two from Behar in the East. Of these, three 
either suffered reverses or were held at bay, the fourth 
alone, the western column under Ochterlony, the hero 
of the war, made some small progress. During the 
winter of 1814-15 02>erati()ns were suspended for want 
of reinforcements, and the check to British arms creat- 
ed such excitement in India that Mahrattas and Pin- 
daris were on the point of rising. With the new year, 
however, came a welcome change of fortune. Ochterlony 
by skilful manreuvring isolated Amar Singh,' the chief 
Gurkha General, and captured his army in the fort of 
Malaon in the Simla district. The district of Kumaon 
was simultaneously occupied by another column and 
Nepal from the Sutlej to the Kali river submitted. 
The govermnent at Katmandhu, however, refused to 
surrender, and a well planned expedition under 
Ochterlony, thereupon entered Eastern Nepal, turned 
the Gurkha positions and threatened the capital. 
There being no alternative, the Gurkha government 
submitted. A portion of the Terai as well as the 
territory west of the Kali was ceded, and the Gurkhas 
withdrew’ from Sikkim in the east, and Nepal 
was thus reduced to its jiresent size. Notwithstand- 
ing this curtailment of dominion the Gurkhas have 
honourably maintained peace and friendship ever since, 
and for over half a century have sujiplied some of the 
best Indian fighting material to the British Government. 

No sooner was the Nepal war concluded than Has- 
tings found himself compelled to interfere in Central 
India. Since Wellesley's policy had been reversed 
the British Government had left all Central India, 
together mih Rajputana, to take care of itself. The 

result proved to be a great iu- 
Disgracefui condition of ^rcase of lawlessness and disorder. 

Holkar and Sindhia mamtdnrd 
no settlefl government in Malwa, which accordingly 
became the refuge of adventurers and restless spirits 
from all quarters. With the increase of the British 
dominion, these bands had been swollen by the arrival 
of disbanded troops from the new subsidiary states. 

They may roughly be divided 
into two classes, Pathans and 
Pindaris. The first, Mussalraan 
Afghans, hired themselves out for fighting, and were 
of sj^cial service to the Mahratta chieftains. The 
second were largely of Mahratta origin, and lived by 
pillage as well as by fighting. The chief leader of the 
Pathans w’as i\mir Khan, whom wc have already 
noticed as the ally of Hollar in the third Mahratta 
war. Chitu, an able and enterj^rising leader, and 
by birth a Jat, was the chief captain of the Pindaris 
during the period we are now studying. Chitu had 
lent help to Sindhia on various occasions, and resided 
commonly in the fastnesses surrounding the Narbadda 
Valley, whence he issued forth to plunder in all direc- 
tions. When Pindaris and Pathans chose to combine, 
they could bring a force of 60,000 men into the field. 
This monstrous organization, whose sole purpose was 
plunder and rapine, struck terror into the hearts of 
all but the most powerful Mahratta chieftains. The 
Rajput princes turned to the British as the*paramount 
power, and ‘the natural guardian of weak states,' but 
the pusillanimous policy of Cornwallis and Barlow 


Pathans and 
Pindaris, 
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had disavowed any such responsibility. And yet it 
was clear enough, by precedent, by reason, and even 
by the claims of ultimate advantage, that on the Bri- 
tish had fallen the duty of policing India. In 1S12 
the Pindaris had actually raided a British district in 
the neighbourhood of Patna, and Lord Minto was 
awaiting permission to intervene in Central India when 
he was recalled. His successor realized the danger to 
the full, and, even before the Nepal war, attempted to 
. , form a subsidiary alliance w'ith 

the Bhonsla Of Nagpur, as also 
With Bhopal and other minor 
princes near Bundelkhand. Meanwhile Pindari irrup- 
tions extended eastwards to Orissa, and George Can- 
ning, now President of the Board, practically allowed 
Hastings a free hand to deal w^ith the situation. But 
the unrest created by tlic reverses in Nepal had mean- 
while induced the Mahrallas to make another bid for 
power. A subsidiary alliance was 
ihrJtSniSJfXs^ 16. accepted by Nagpur in i8i6, and 
the Gaikwar remained friendly, 
but the other . members of the old confederacy, even 
the now subsidiary Peishwa, were animated by hostile 
intentions, and only waited an opportunity again to 
contest hegemony with the British, The shifty Baji 
Kao at Poona was constantly engaged in anti-British 
intrigues, and the feeling of his court was shown in m 
doubtful colours by the treache- 
rous murder of the Gaikwar's 
pro-British minister in 1815. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, a strong man and an able 
diplomatist, fortunately held the office of ‘Resident’ 
at Poona during these troublous years. He kept the 
British Government informed of the dangers ahead and 
pr^ared for all emergencies. 

The crisis arrived in 1817. The Bhonsla was mur- 
dered, and his successor aimed a1 getting rid of 
British control Trjmbakji, the 
l^ounh and final M«hriua Peishwa’s favourite, was ferment- 
’"6 an anti-British insurrection 
under his master s auspices 
Sindhia and Holkar were invited by Hastings to co- 
operate against the Pindaris, but they inclined rather 
to make a fresh* bid for supremacy, and temporised 
until a fair opportunity should arise. But whatever 
the danger of Mahratta insurrections might be, the 
overthrow of the Pindaris could be no longer delayed. 
Ccimbined operations, on an extensive scale, were j)ro- 
jected by the Governor-General, An army of 
120,000 men was split up into several divisions, each 
ordered to advance from different quarters into 
Malwa. The dispositions were so skilful that not only 
were the Pindaris forced to retreat, but Sindhia, finding 
Gwalior threatened on -two sides, 
Operations abandoned his hostile intentions 

and accepted an honourable 
treaty (Oct.). Amir Khan, find- 
ing the odds against him, agreed to disband his 
troops, and accepted the principality of Tonk. Mean- 
while Holkar remained inactive, but conflicts took 
place at Poona and Nagpur. The Peishwa collected an 
- j A » Ti-i army, sacked the Residency and 
si«dh»«ndAmiriCh.n. ^ttakod the British femes at 

Kirkw. The British, though outnumbered by ten to 


one, took the offensive and routed the Peishwa’s 
25,000 men. The arrival of reinforcements made 
it possible to reoccupy Poona, and the Peishwa 
fled southwards. The success of these operations 
was largely due to the courage, and presence of 
mind, of the great Mountstuart Elphinstone. Nagpur 
^ , meanwhile witnessed somcwnal 

siutaSi, Ni»emto“ 8.7. scenes. The British forew 

there were still smaller than at 
Poona, but when the Bhonsla not unexpectedly 
assumed hostilities, the attack of the British imsition 
at Sitabaldi was brilliantly resisted, and theMahrattas 
, became despondent. The conflict 

* "’as the most brilliant in the war, 
and lasted eighteen hours. Rein- 
forcements soon arrived, and the Bhonsla--Apa Sahib 
—surrendered. Holkar’s fate wa.s likewise sealed 
before the end of the year. He was a minor, and 
the Regent, a widow of the late ruler, inclined 
towards peace with the British. But the military 
chiefs resolved to strike a blow for independence. 
The Regent was murdered, and the army marched out 
to defy the British. At Mehidpur Sir John Malcolm, 
no less distinguished as a soldier than as a diplo- 
,, ^ matist,. gained a decisive victory 

Mehidpur, Deer, 1817. nteans of bold offensive tac- 
tics* but not without consider- 
able losses. By January 1818, therefore, the war had 
resoh^ed itself mto a pursuit of the scattered bands of 
Pindaris, and some final operations against Baji Rao, 
both of which were successfully accomplished. The 
Pindaris were hunted down and wiped out, and the 
Mahrattas were finally and indisputably crushed 
Lack of union in [)olicy and co-operation in the field 
had largely contributed to the overthrow of the Mah- 
ratta confederacy, but the brilliantly planned opera- 
tions of tlie British Gommander-in-Chief were mainly 

, responsible for the extraordinarily 
Imd«r.s ^ pwerful 

group of enemies. Hastings had acted with com- 
mendable promptness and decision; he commanded the 
^ , . largest army which had ever 

(.on.Ui.ion oi^operaticns, the li'cld in India under 

British colours, and he directed 
operations over a tract of country extending from 
Gujerat to Oudh, and from the Ganges to the 
Kistna. 

The settlement of the conquered territories was 
conducted on very liberal terms. Sindhia was left with 
virtual independence. His foreign 
Seuicmemof the policy would dearly be die- 

tated by the British Resident, 
and the somewhat doubtful supremacy he maintained 
over the Rajputs and other chiefs was negatived. 
But he suffered no further humiliation, and it was not 
until after the war of 1843 that 
^^sindhS* State of Gwalior sank into 
the subordinate position it now 
occupies. The other chieftains having actually taken 
arms, were more severly punished. . Holkar accepted a 
sul)sidiary treaty and became a 
Holkar. feudatory prince on the still exist- 

ing basis. He resigned all claims in Rajputana. The 
Bhonsla Raja was dethroned, but a new ruler of 
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the same family was deliberately ehosen, though the 
„ state was morally and actually 

® forfeited. It was not until the 

death of the last Bhonsla in 1853 without heirs, 
that the State of Nagpur was annexed to the 
British dominions. Meanwhile the subsidiary 
alliance established just before the war was kept up. 

and for several years the State 
Annexation of I'eisbwa’s administered 1 >V the Rcsi- 

donumone. 

ratta Chieftains to suffer forfeiture was the arch-traitor 
Baji Ran, who» since the treaty of Bassein, had per- 
sistently plotted against his protectors. Even within 
the Peishwa's dominions, the desire of maintaining 
native rule where practicable was evidenced by the 
w'holly sujierfluous creation of a new principality of 
^ Satara for the main line of 
Sivaji’s family which had long 
been mere puppets under the 
Peishwas. This new creation only lasted thirty years, 
being annexed to the British dominions in 1848 by 
the doctrine of ‘Lapse.’ With few exceptions, the 
settlement of 1818-1819 Mahratta boundaries 

as they exist to-day : the only great change, of ma}) 
in later years was brought about by the disajiearance 
of Nagpur as a separate slate. The settlement of 
Hastings ensured peace and prosperity to a large 
tract of country which had been 
Wellesley’s assertion of continuously devastated by wars 
misgovernment. The great 
ruling families were strict!)' 
bound over to kee}) the jieace, and the feudatory 
bands which had assisted them were completely 

broken up. The British i)rovinces were thus insured 
immunity for attack. The minor chioftaias, Rajputs 
and others, were also taken under British protection, 
and could at last afford to devote themselves to 
internal development. The external affairs of all 
these States were controlled by British Residents 
responsible to the Governor-General, and the same 
officials could ‘ advise ’ on matter of internal 
management. Finally the system 
Hmisii Influence hupreme of subsidised British contingents 

^PemnwSa! placed the mditary command 
everywhere under the direction 
of the paramount Power. The great political settle- 
ment completed and consolidated the policy of 
Wellesley. British ascendency extended from sea 
to sea: from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. 

What portion of this vast territory was not under 
our direct administration was under our sovereign 
influence. In two quarters only was the frontier un- 
stable, in the north-west where the Sikh kingdom had 
achieved formidable proportions under Ranjit Singh, 
and in the north-cast where the Burmese were advanc- 
ing on Assam. The British dominions were rounded 
off in these directions within the next thirty years, and 
meanwhile the successors of Hastings were able to 
devote themselves to the great internal reforms, which 
Th 1 leisurehe would doubtless have attempted. 
The tet thirty years, beginning with the first reign of 
Lord Cornwallis, had been above all a period of expan- 
sion, a p^iod when the disintegration of India invited 
and required the creation of a paramount Power, The 


establishment of the British dominion had been ex- 
traordinarily rapid and glorious, 

The imroduction ot but not less creditable was the 

0* P»c'fic Jidministration 
by which it was succeeded. 
What had been largely done in Bengal by Warren 
Hastings and Cornwallis was done in Madras during 
, , , the first quarter of the loth 
Kngs".8a” century by Sir Thomas Munro. 

and m Bombay a few years later 
by Mould Stuart Elphinstone. Abound administration 
replaced corrupt government, a uniform land system 
replaced uncertain tenure. Good justice, civil and 
criminal, and, gradually, an efficient police, vindicated 
the establishment of British rule, and rapidly increased 
the prosperity of the country.* Such elementary 
improvements were the necessary precursor to wider 
schemes of education and public works. While the 
peaceful settlement of the country was being accom- 
plished by a devoted band of civilians, Lord Hastings 
resigned his high office, having been virtually cen- 
sured by the India House. He was succeeded in 
1823 by Lord Amherst. 

Tbc era of peaceful development was now broken 
for a short jieriod by a difficult and costly Burmese 
war. While the British dominion was being built up 
in India, several otlier powerful kingdoms had been 
founded on or beyond the Indian frontiers. Thus the 
development of a strong Nepalese monarchy, whose 
^ ^ ^ overthrow we have lately noticed, 

^ the formation of a powerful Sikh 

confederacy in the Punjab, the 
subjection of .\fghamstan to the dynasty of Ahmed 
Shah, and the extension of the Burmese monarchy to 
the Bay of Bengal and to the frontiers of British 
India— all took place during the half century when 
(Tive and Warren Hastings, Cornwallis and Wellesley, 
were laying the foundations and building up the 
enduring structure of British rule in the peninsula 
itself. Nepal had already been dealt with before the 

„ , . . , accession of Lord Amherst to 

Burma. 

Burmese problem fell to him, the conquest of the 
Punjab and the neutralisjation of Afghanistan were 
reserved for future rulers. 

Before the time at which we have now arrived, the 
Burmese kingdom with its capital at Avahad absorbed 
the coast of Tenasserim, the territory of Pegu, and 
the old kingdom of Arakan immediately south of Chit- 
tagong. Finally the Burmese had subjugated the 
semi-Hindu kingdom of Assam, and were thus estab- 
lished on the frontiers of Bengal. Contemptuous of 
the British government, because 
agpSs. ignorant of British resources, the 

Burmese pursued a policy of 
aggressive insolence, raided British territory, and 
responded to calls for redress by fresh outrages and 
overweening demands. War was the only jjossible 
course, but the war which Lord 

*** Amherst was forced to conduct 

was costly, protracted, and, at first, 
disastrous. Burma was an unknown country, and the 

^ See e^ipecuUly l^^lphinstone^s illtiminvttntf Report on ihe Twritotie* 
conqucied from tbc Peishwa, io OjlmJ 0/ il/. Blphinstmt. 
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climate of Lower Burma proved deadly to the invading 
troops. An expedition by sea resulted in the i>roinpt 
capture of Rangoon, but disease and a lack of 
supplies prevented any advance being made up the 
Irrawadi (1824). Meanwhile the Burmese General 
Bandula, a commander of considerable ability, had 
invaded Bengal, but before achieving any success, he 
was recalled to deal with the situation in Pegu. 
Having arrived before the British position at Rangoon, 
he was worsted in two battles, and retreated up the 
river (Dec. 1824). During the early part of 1825, the 
British advance commenced, and the army penetrated 
its far as Prome, where a halt for the rainy season was 
made, whilst the Burmese wcie being expelled from 
Assam and Arakan. The conclusion of the war was 
conducted with greater 
promptness and success. 

During the last mouths of 
the year the enemy were 
repeatedly beaten : the 
advance continued and 
the last Burmese force 
having been crushed at 
no great distance from 
Ava, the king sued for 
peace and accepted the 
British terms. Arakan 
and Tenasserim were 
ceded, a British protec- 
torate was recognised 
over Assam, Cachar and 
Rangpur, and a heavy 
indemnity was paid. The 
war had exhausted the 
India treasury : the slow 
progress made against a 
very inferior fighting 
power had disgraced Bri- 
tish arms in the eyes of 
the natives of India, and 
a further duration of the 
campaign might have 
brought about a wide- 
spread disaffection. Cer- 
tainly there had been 
considerable mismanage- 
ment, but ignorance of 
the country and a pes- 
tilential climate account 
chiefly for the failure to gain a prompt and deci- 
sive victory of the type India had learned to associate 

Tro«ty of Yendob,., Company’s armies. In 

February i8a6. the long run the war ceased to 
be an object of regret, for the 
ceded provinces underwent a development of resources 
quite beyond expectation. The value of Assam 
especially requires no comment to-day. The new 
territories also served to strengthen and secure the 
Eastern frontier of the British dominions, so that 
the north-western frontier was now the only doubt- 
ful one. 

The only other events of importance belonging to 
the period of Lord Amherst’s rule were an incipient 
mutiny of sepoys at Batrackpur, and the taking of the 


to capture m 1805. A Question of succession called 
Taking of Bhoupur, intervention, for Sir 

x8a6. 



Karl Amhrrst, p.c. 


almost impregnable fort of Bhurtpur. The mutiny need 

Mminv ai Hanmkpur occurred at alfif the 

. mmy ai Hanaikpur, reasonable comjflaints of the men 

had been met in a reasonable 
spirit ; but once insubordination had begun, strong 
measures were essential. The sharp remedy employed, 
at least served to secure the subordination of the 
sepoy army for sixteen years. 

Bhurtpur, it will be remembered, was the capital of 
the Jat stale of that name, which Lord Lake had failed 
A qu 

for British intervention 

David Ochterlony. the Governor 
, ^ . General's Agent' in Rajputana 

and Malwa, felt bound to vindicate the rightful heir, 

recently recognised by the 
British government, and 
now wrongfully disposses- 
sed by a usurper. The 
latter defied the British 
])ower, for, in the eyes of 
many a native prince, the 
Burmese war had attested 
its weakness and decay. 
Ochterlony prepared to 
intervene by force on his 
own responsibility, for 
which decision the fine old 
soldier was cruelly snub- 
bed by the Governor- 
General. None the less 
was it plain that the 
British prestige must be 
rehabilitated by emphatic 
action. Twenty thousand 
men were marched to 
Bhurtpur, and the mighty 
fortress was stormed and 
ca})tured in January 1826. 
Its fall w^as a convincing 
proof of British invinci- 
oility, and quickly arrested 
tlie growing disafiection. 

The next Gov'ernor- 
(ieneral was Lord William 
Bentinck, who was enti- 
tled to some compciisation 
for his unfair supersession 
as Governor of Madras at 
the time of the Vellore Mutiny. His great administra- 
tive capacity and his intimate 
Lord Wjrnam ivntinck, of India also marked 

* * ‘ him out as the most suitable man 

for the post. His rule was characterised by benevo- 
lence, progress and peaceful development. Between 
the Burmese annexations and the conquest of Sindh in 
1843, there was no territorial exj)ansion of any moment, 
nor did any serious military 
His non ijiterveiition operations take place until the 
Afghan trouble of 1839. On the 
whole, Bentinck pursued a policy of non-intervention* 
He annexed the exceedingly small state of Coore on 
the south of Mysore, by reason of the violence 
of its ruler; he took over the administration of 
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Minor 

annexations. 


His liberal administration 
and reforms. 


Mysore itself for the same reason, a temporary in- 
terference. not an annexation ; he appointed a per- 
manent resident in Jaipur that the government of 
that Rajput State might not fall 
into greater disorder, and he 
added the small territory of 
Cachar to the British dominions by the wish of its 
own people. But these were isolated, and for the most 
part unimportant, though necessary acts of interfer- 
ence : generally he revived the obsolete policy of 
leaving affairs alone in the native states under British 
ascendancy. Thus, even though misgovernment ni 
Oudh and" disorder in Gwalior called for emphatic 
action, the Governor-General was content to follow 
the instructions from London to the letter, by preserv- 
ing an attitude of dignitied aloofness. In so far as 
he amassed trouble for his successors in this manner, 
Bentinck was no doubt deserving of censure, but by his 
brilliant internal reforms Bentinck amply atoned for 
such minor mistakes. 

First lie effected considerable economies in the cost 
of government, and rehabilitated 
the finances. The permanent ex- 
penditure on the services was cut 
down, and new sources of revenue, such as opium, 
were created. Though individuals suffered by 
a decrease of pay and allowances, the act was justified 
in that a grave financial crisis — 
(<0 Finance. chiefly brought about by the 

Burmese war — was averted. 

Second, important judicial reforms were effected. 
The pressure on European judicial officers had become 
... - .. . so extreme, that Bentinck wisely 

(#) ih. J..d.c«ry. difficulty by giving a 

greater number of posts to natives, and by creating an 
appeal Court at .Allahabad. He was the first British 
ruler who realised to any extent the validity of native 
claims to offices other than the most subordinate. 

Third, he gave a considerable measure of freedom to 
the press, an act of liberation which Lord Amherst 
p himself inaugurated. Hither- 

rc9s. government surveillance 

of newsjiapers had erred on the side of despotic 
seventy. This liberation of the juress was placed on 
a legal basis by Bentinck’s immediate successor, Sir 
Charles Metcalfe. 

Fourth, he gave a great impulse to education in ac- 
cordance with the act of 1833, and by the aid of Ma- 
, , caulay, the first legal member of 

id) Education. Supreme Council. In defer- 

ence to Macaulay's brilliant and famous Minute, it 
was decided that English was a superior educa- 
tional instrument to oriental languages. Henceforth 
English became the vehicle of all higher education, 
and natives of India were introduced to the learning 
and science of the west through the medium of English 
teaching and literature. At the same time English 
became the officiallanguage of the Indian Government. 
The completion of British ascendancy in India now 
for the first time made it possible 
(«) sae- attack with all the weight of 

a powerful and settled government a series of social 
abuses, which were in their nature barbarous^ and were 
the inheritance of a more barbarous age* Such 


were Sati, Female infanticide and Thagi. Sati or 
widow burning, though not sanctioned by the Hindu 
code, had for centuries been one of the commonest 
and most sacred of religious rites. Technically a 
voluntary sacrifice, in effect it was frequently com- 
pulsorv, and its abuse was such that nothing short 
of total prohibition could eradicate the evil. Educated 
native public opinion was progressive enough to urge 
its abolition, and when by the Act of 1829, Sati 
was jnohibited within British territory, there was a 
quite unexpected lack of oj)position, and the ceremony 
rapidly died out. 

Female infanticide was practised most systematic- 
ally in Rajputana, but there were few Hindu districts 

(/) Female Infanticide, ^as unknovm. The 

stigma attaching to the Hindu 
unmarried woman, the difficulty of finding husbands 
of the right caste or castes, and the expense of the 
wedding ceremony, all conspired to make the destruc- 
tion of female babies a condonable offence in the 
public opinion of the country. The British Govern- 
ment now attempted to limit the evil of removing 
at least one of the causes. Wedding expenses were 
limited by law, and the discrepancy between the 
numbers of the sexes rapidly grew less.' 

Equally detestable was the organised system of rob- 
bery and murder denominated Thagi (Thuggee). 

The Thugs were scientific garot- 
ters, a hereditary caste of 
murderers whose proceedings were conducted with 
a secrecy and skill worthy of a better cause. The 
systematic suppression of Thagi was begun about 1829 
by Major Sleeman, whose intimate knowledge of 
native life and local conditions pointed him out as the 
most competent man to deal w^ith the organization. 
Sleeman was given very full powers, and within ten 
years Thagi had practically ceased to exist. About 
the same time strong measures were taken against Da- 
eoity, an organized brigandage which was the counter- 
part to Thagi. Dacoity had been attacked by Hastings, 
but it still survived, and even the scientific oper- 
ations of Sleeman were unable to eradicate it alto- 
gether. The dacoits formed a hereditary caste of such 
numerous ramifications that nothing less than a really 
efficient Imperial police could finally stamp it out 
throughout India. In general, it is true to say, that 
dacoity has been rare and sporadic since the middle 
of the 19th century. 

The establishment of orderly government in Central 
India involved the pacification of the hill tribes, and 
_ * , the abolition of their most bar- 

Tbe taming of the 
ioe 


(/} Tbagi and Dacoity, 


abongioi»». 


barous practices, such as human 
sacrifices. In this connection it is 
enough to mention the extraordinary achievements of 
Outram— the Mutiny hero— from 1825 onwards, in 
taming and organizing the wildest of all these trills— 
the Bhils. Similar work was effectively done in later 
years with such tribes as the Khonds of Orissa and the 
aantals of Bengal. 

In these several ways the condition of India was 
being ameliorated on every side. The abuses of the 
past were being eradicated, and the blessings of civili- 
zation were being conferred. Good and just govern- 
ment entailed matmal prosperity, the creation of 
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The Charter renewed 
for 20 years. 


trunk roads and a beginning in irrigation were positive 
pledges of improvement, and education had already 
begun that contact between the thought of East and 
West which is one of the most interesting experi- 
ments of the present age. 

Several of the reforms just noticed were ordered by 
the India Act of 1833, othe^Ts reflected that wave of 

^ „ liberalism in Europe of which 

Ind.»Ac.of >833. 

sion. These were the years of the great Reform Bill, of 
('atholic Emancipation and the Abolition of Slavery. 

Consequently when the Charter 
came up for renewal in 1833, the 
Government at Westminster 
evinced a greater sympathy with the wants and 
aspirations of the Indian subjects of the Company 
than in previous years. The commercial monopoly 
of the Ctimpany had been broken into in 1813 ; in 1833 
the Company was required to relinquish its trading 
functions altogether.* Thus the Government of India 
was permanently freed from the necessity of consider- 
ing the selfish commercial ambitions of the sharehold- 
ers, an obligation which had hitherto prevented India 
from being administered in a 
LiberaUharactfcr of py^-ely disinterested maimer. In 

fact the Company was hence- 
forth to devote itself exclusively to the task of adminis- 
tering its Indian dominions, and was to look solely 
to the welfare of those committed to its charge. .\t 
the same time certain desirable changes were made in 
the constitution of the Supreme Council; it was given 
legislative authority over the whole British dominions 
in India : a new Province (the North-West) was created 
to relieve the pressure on Bengal : natives were to be 
more freely admitted to office; and a Law Commission, 
of which Macaulay was the most prominent member, 
was to he apj^ointed, of which the ultimate outcome 
was a .series of Codes, Civil, Criminal and Penal, f The 
Act of 1833 is, therefore, an important landmark in the 
History of British India. 

When Lord W. Bentinck resigned in 1835, a brilli- 
ant member of the Company's Civil Service, Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, became Governor-General. But the 
English ministry refused to break 
Sir charjesjMetcalfe, through the riile which had of 

late been firmly asserted of 
sending an English statesman to administer India. 
Lord Auckland was chosen for the post, and Metcalfe 
gave place to him after a year of office. Lord Auck- 
land was an inexj)erienced statesman whose period of 
rule is associated with the great- 
est disaster in the history of 
British India. Trusting to in- 
expert advisers, he rashly plunged into the turmoil 
of Afghan politics, thus courting difficulties with 
which his lack of nerve and want of self-reliance 
rendered him quite unfit to deal. For thirty years 
the Afghan kingdom founded by Ahmed Shah Abdali 
had been plunged in civil and foreign wars, Shah 
Shuja, the descendant of Ahmed, having been t'wice 
driven from his throne. Dost Mohammed, descendant 


* But tta«tSharehold«rfilwere guarameijd of Parliament aguinKt 
t Tbey^did not, lioUfever, become law ufttil the lime of <'.\nnin 

6 


less. 


of a minister of Ahmed, was virtually the ruler of 
Afghanistan when the events which we are about to 
. relate took place. Since the 

S.kh. and Afghan,. i,«g^nning of the century Kanjit 
Singh, having consolidated a powerful Sikh monarchy, 
with a formidable army, had seized every o])portiinity 
to extend his territories at the expense of tlie Afghans. 
Taking advantage of the d.isordered state of that 
* , kingdom, he had successively 

AfR“in“un;"’ 1 « 1 >P «1 Oft Multan, Kashmir, anil 
Peshawar from the .Afghan tlomi- 
nions. Throughout this period. Kanjit had re- 
mained on amieal)le terms with tlie British; he had a 
Nneewity of ^.curing wholesome appreciation of their 
friendship of AfKhanisian power, and decided at all costs 
ill view of Russian to avoid a conflict in his own life- 

ndvance. 

of Russian aggression in Central Asia, the desirability 
of maintaining ‘buffer states' beyond the frontiers of 
India had caused Lord Miiito to despatch missions as 
far afield as Teheran anti Kabul. The defensive 
treaty thou made with Persia had, however, been 
abandoned twenty years later (1828), and Russia 
had made rapid strides across the Asiatic Con- 
tinent. Anglo-Indian statesmen had practically 
fallen back upon vXfghanistan as the defensible harrier, 
and the wisest jiolicy seemed to he the maintenance of 
friendly relations with Afganistan, without arousing 
_ ^ ^ the enmity of that most useful 

employ^uTy^A^d. intPmal 'barrier, the Sikh 
theocracy. A friendly alliance 
with both jiowers would thus double-lock the gates of 
India against any invading ]>()wcr, the immediate 
danger from Russia was no doubt then, as since, 
exaggerated, but a Persian attack on Herat 18^7, en- 
couraged by Russia, lent a handle to the argument 
for interposition in Afghanistan. But though Lord 
Auckland was urged from i.ondon to tak<‘ decisive 
measures in Afghanistan, be was not justified in his 
method of intervention. His object of estahli.shing 
a friendly powder in the Afghan provinces could have 

The rcnwvei of Re.-so- attained by Securing the 

Persian ag^re^sion (1838) de jacto Afghan government, 
renders in icrvi-ntion y\t tempts werc, indeed, made to 
less urgent. obtain Dost MohammecPs friend- 

ship, which involved an understanding between him 
and Ranjit Singh. There is every reason to suppose 
that more serious clijflomatic 
atteiujits would have brought 
' ^ about an adjustment, for Ranjit 

Singh would have yielded Pesliav^ar— which Dost 
Mohammed wanted — for an equivalent, and the Afghan 
Amir himself was known to prefer British to Russian 
friendship. But the Governor-General and his ad- 
visers were unwarrantably suspicious of Dost Moham- 
med. Without having made sufficient efforts to 
conciliate him, and in the complete absence of hostile 
action on hib part, they decided that Shah Shuja 
should be restored by British bayonets, and the 
friendship of Afghanistan unequivocally secured by 
the gratitude of the reinstated king. But by 
September 1838 the successful defence of Herat and 
the retreat of the Persians had removed any danger 
pf Russo-I'ersian aggression. The Shah of Persia 
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National insurrection, 
Nov. 1841. 


was afraid of further provoking Britain, and the C7.ar 
was not pre])ared to act the aggressor in his own 
person. Notwithstanding, Lord 
The counny occupied Auckland persisted in his hair- 
and Shah shuja restored i^r^ined scheme of imposing on 

the wild and warlike Afghans a 
king whom they did not wish. The expedition started 
at the close of 1838. The main army marched through 
Sindh— where subsidies were unfairly levied from the 
Amirs “finally reaching Kandahar, after great priva- 
tions, at the end of April 1837. 
There Shah Shuja was formally 
installed as king. Ghazni, an 
impregnable fort, was next taken by a feint, and in 
August Kabul was reached. Dost Mohammed fled, 
and the English with their jiuppct were soon in com- 
plete occupation of the country. But everything 
, . , - ^ , concurred to make the presence 
Surrender.o(clheK«bul foreigners hateful and 

their position precarious. Revolts 
broke out ni 1840 and again in the spring of 1841. 
Though Dost Mohammed had ultimately surrendered 
and was now’ a prisoner in Calcutta, so great and so 
widesju’ead was the hatred felt towards the ‘infidel 
dogs’ that a general outburst was sure to arise on the 
first favourable opportunit5^ 1841, the great cost 
of maintaining an army of 25,000 in Afghanistan led 
to the withdrawal of certain subsidies hitherto paid 
to the local chiefs to keep them quiet. The country 
was soon in a ferment, until partial revolts and local 
risings culminated in universal insurrection. The 
storm burst at Kabul, and had 
Elphinstone l>ecn in- 
competent his 5,000 troops could 
easily have quelled the disturbance. But being un- 
checked, it grew to vast proportions. A son of Dost 
Mohammed appeared, the British Envoy, Sir 

William Macnaghten, was murdered, and the military 
authorities, having perpetrated every possible 

blunder, insisted on an unconditional surrender of 
the whole force. It was accordingly allowed to 
evacuate the country, leaving hostages behind. The 
commanders at Ghazni, Jellalabad and Kandahar 
warmly repudiated the craven instructions from 
Kabul, while the Kabul force, accompanied by some 
10,000 camp followers started to retreat on January 
6th, 1842. But the Afghans treacherously disre- 
garded their promises of safe conduct ; a murderous 
fire was inflicted on the fugitives 

* those who were not killed by shot 
or steel, perished of cold and 
want. A single survivor reached Jellalabad on 
January 14th, to recount the greatest disaster ever 
experienced by a British force in Asia. The fatal news 
almost paralysed the Governor-General, but was 
induced to despatch a relief force under the leapahle 

,, .. f - General Pollock. Meanwhile the 

Pollock. 

Upheld at Jellalabad by General Sale, and by General 
Nott at Kandahar, Ghazni fell, but the garrisons at 
Kandahp and jellalabad beat off every attack of 
a superior force, and even assumed the offensive. 
Kandahar viras safe by March, and the siege of 


Rc:»Ults of these 
events. 


Jellalabad had been raised by Aj)ril, a week l)ef()re 
Pollock arrived. He had been "hampered by the Sikhs, 
now senii-hoslile since Ranjit Singh had died in 183^, 
and had only dislodged the Afghans from the Khyber 
Pass by well-planned flanking movemeuis. 

Meanwhile l.ord Ellenborough had arrived to super- 
sede the unfortunate Auckland. 

Afghan Expedi- 
tion was realised alike in London 
and Calcutli, but though no other alternative was 
offered than a withdrawal from the country, some 
attempt to vindicate British prestige was eminently 
desiral)]e. When, therefore, the 
The occupation of Kh bill timid Council of the Governor- 
‘’"xfRhMUwns^.*’ (xeneral urged immediate evacua- 
tion, the undefeated Generals 
wisely adopted bolder courses, and insisted on the 
reconquest of Kabul and the release of the British 
jirisoncrS" '-many of them women - as a necessary 
preliminary to w thdrawal. Nott from Kandaha'r 
and Pollock Irorn jellalabad, therefore, advanced 
on the Cajiital. The first retook Ghazni en route, the 
second routed an hostile army in the field. Kabul was 
re-occup'ed in September, the prisoners and hostage 
wore recovered. Those events followed by an un- 
disturbed triumphal march from Kabul to Agra, con- 
tr buteda little to atone for the ])regnant humiliations 
of the war. Still the disaster of 1842 was not slow'ly 
forgotten, and the Sikh War of 
the next few years must havi* 
largely sprung from the know- 
letlge then gained that British arms were not iindii- 
cible. Politically, lioweA’cr, a useful lesson had lx»eu 
learnt. No attempt was made to interfere in Afghan- 
istan for forty years, and Dost Mohammed returned 
to rule at Kabul, his rival having been murdered by 
the patriotic party in 1842 
The Afghan affair was almost immediately follow(*d 
by a w'ar in Sindh. For a long period the lower part 
of the Indus \"alley had been ruled by a grouj) of 
Beluchi chiefs known as the Amirs ot Sindh. Tlv*y 
first came into conrieclkyn with the British Government 
in India during the rule of Lord Minto who made a tnjaty 
with them in t8oq. with the object of strengthening the 
. . barriers of India against a French 

Affairsm^Smdii, Yo^nd attack. Subsequently to 
1832, commercial agreements had 
been made with them relative to opening up the 
Indus for commerce. In 1839, it was necessary to 
employ Sindh as a base for the Afghanistan expedi- 
tion. "The Amirs were treated rather harshly; a 
tribute was im})(>sed and the military station of 
Thatta occupied. The Amirs submitted under protest, 
but throughout the Afghanistan operations they lent 
assistance in the way of provisions and transport, 
which H would have been possible for them to with- 
hold without any infraction of treaties. In the case of 
a few Amirs, however, the reverses of 1842 excited 
manifestations {)f hostility, but no overt act could be 
proved against them. Lord 
®'Sk«awlr"'l8«r' Kllenborough, rendered nervous 
by recent events in Afghanis- 
tan, was too quick to notice and resent any hostile 
feelings on the part of allied states. He superseded 
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Outrain, whose influence in Sindh was of a conciliatory 
cliaracter, by Sir Charles Napier, whose hectoring man- 
ner and aggressive intentions soon brought about a 
rupture. Napier, being invested with lull military and 
diplomatic i)owers, menaced the Amirs in the habhest 
manner, failed io sift the charges of disloyalty, and 
credulously allowed himself to bo e-mbit tcred against 
the Amirs by the villain Ah Murad, a brother to the 
chief Amir, and eager to obtain his brother’s * turban ' 
by his downfall at the hanvls of the British. The 
consequence was that misunderstandings arose, much 
land was confiscated before the Amirs ha<l been heard 
in their defence, or a new treaty had been signed, and 
the really lo3'al intentions of the chief Amir and his 
associates were sadly misre})rescnted to Sir Charles. 


surrendered uueonditiomilly, and the harsh treatment 
which provoked the war was carried to a climax 
by the total annexation of the country. It must be 
admitted that the Amirs were aliens themseh-es, and 
^ „ that Sindh soon settled down 

Annwaiion ofSindb^ cheerfully under British rule to 

its own advantage : still the affair 
was a piece of political rascality, which fortunately 
has no parallel in the history of British India. 

Trouble had meanwhile being brewing in Gwalior, 
and it seemed as if the British Government were des- 
tined never to be free from war in some portion of 
its dominions. Sindhia had been left practically 
independent in idi8, but the progress of aflairs in the 
State of Gw'alior hardly justified the policy of non- 



Thk Rattle of Meanke, Feb. f7tli, 1843. 


The humiliation of their princes provoked the troops 
and populace at Haiderabad to an ex]flosion, and in 
February l843» fhe Residency at the C'apital was at- 
tacked. This outbreak of course involved war, but 
it must be remembered that tlie behaviour of the 
Brttidi Envoy had provokerl the attack. Napier 
mafic no secret of his desire to coerce the Amirs, 

them mto opposition 
and Haifkiobrui. tiiereby to have ail excuse 

, 1.1. annexing the rountry, The 

war uselt. whnt* < t resulted from wholly unjustifiable 
tactics, was brilliantly succe.ssful. The Beliichis 
fought m't.rd. but were overpowered in the bloody 
battle of Mcanee, and subsequently in an equally 
desperate encounlei nenr Haiderabad. The Amirs 


intervention which subsequent Governors-General pur- 
sued. In 1843, the successor of Doulat Rao died, 
whereupon his widow, a girl of thirteen, adopted as 
heir a child of eight. Lord Ellenborough rightly in- 
sisted on the selection of a single and comi)etent 
Regent. The Rana Saheb, an uncle of the late Sindhia, 
was appointed, but the hereditary Chamberlain known 
as *the Dada’ aspired to the post* and was supported 
by the Rani. Both intrigued against the Rana, and 
the British Government was compelled to support 
the threatened Regent. The 
TroubUj in Gwalior, difficulty would have been easily 
' settled, but for the presence of a 

disproportionately strong and determined army in the 
State. An army only less powerful than that in the 
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Punjab had to be reckoned with, and it most naturally 
became the leading factor in the situation. The pre- 
sence of 40,000 trained Hindus with 200 cannon was 
a real danger in view of its close proximity to the Pun- 
jab and a possible union with the fanatical Sikhs, whose 
attitude was becoming more threatening every yep. 

When, therefore, the Gwalior 
^rmy silled with the Rani’s fac- 
tion, and the Regent was driven 
from the country, Lord Elenborough felt it neces- 
sary to iptervene promptly and at all hazards to 
secure the establishment of a friendly government 
at Gwalior. British forces ai>proached the frontier 
and a demand for the surrender of the arch-intriguer 
Dacia was supplemented by a demand for the redue- 
, _ , , ^ tion of the army, Ibider these 

.o"Kh “ImlnfTon. circumstances ilu^ Gwalior army 
could not be held back, the Rani 
was prevented from coming to an agreement and the 
forces marched out to drive the English across the 
(hambal. On December 29th, V)oth columns en- 

, .. countered Hritisli forces, and 

Maharajpur and Puniar. At 

Maharajpur the main armies met and the Mahrattas 
were only beaten after a stubborn hand-lo-hand 
light. The victory, however, was complete and 
resistance was jiaralysed. Sindhia retained his domi- 
nions, but lost his indep(3ndence. He assumed the 
rank of a regular subsidiary ally with a diminished 
army, a large subsidised British" Contingent, and a 
^ , Resident who was empowered to 

Sotlltmcn. ot Ibc country, 

ity of the ])rince. Gwalior had now definitely accepted 
the position of feudatory prince, like Holkar and 
the Bhonsla, a position which he holds to-day. Six 
months later J-ord Ellenborough, who was regarded 
as too brilliant and unsafe, was recalled and a w'cJI 
tried soldier, Sir Henry Hardinge, took his ])lace. 
Hardinge came to India with the intention of piir- 
„ suing peace and attending to the 

" ^1844-48.**'”®^' social welfare of the people. But 

it was proved, that the comple- 
tion of the British dominion had to precede internal 
reforms, and the new ruler's attention was almost 
entirely monopolised by preparations for a contest 
with the Sikhs — the first Sikh war—and the settlement 
of the Punjab after victory had been won. The Sikhs, 
who are a Hindu sect, consisting 

?nTe"pSnjSbV'‘RSjT 

Singh. 1799-^1839. Jals, derive their origin as a 

special organization from a liberal 
teacher, Nanak, who was contemporary with Baber 
and Humayim. The religious enthusiasm of his 
followers was stimulated to assume a military form 
by the O])pressions of Aurangzeb and other Mussal- 
mans in the 17th century. This transformation w^as 
virtually the work of Govind Singh, a Sikh Guru or 
prophet, who lived a century and a half after Nanak. 
The ‘ Khalsa/ or Sikh brotherhood in its military form, 
underw^ent many sufferings and humiliations after 
Govind* s death. It was repeatedly crushed by the 
Moguls, and was brought under the Afghan dominion 
of Ahmed Abdali in the middle of the i8th century. 


I he First Sikh War, 


Throughout this period the organization of the Khalsa 
was deficient, for though united on occasion against 
external foes, the Sirdars and their retainers who 
. composed the brotherhood were 

ihcbikh.„my. prevented by any state 

organization from internal rivalries and conflicts. 
It was not until the advent of Ranjit Singh that 
this loose confederacy was welded into a powerful 
state. Ranjit not only achieved internal union, 
but extended the borders of his kingdom in the 
west and north, while carefully avoiding a conflict 
with the great power on his eastern frontier. 
Like many founders of dynasties Ranjit Singh was 
more familiar with the sword than the pen. I^ess 
^ ^ talented in administration than 

Annrcby .n_the Punjab, possessed the astu- 

teness of Haider Ali, and the 
military genius of both. He organised a powerful 
army on the European model, drilled by European 
officers, and supported by an artillery which would 
have done credit to the Mogul. The army, at the 
beginning of the war in 1845 numbered, with irregular 
levies, well over 100,000 men, but it had remained at 
a lower figure during the life-time ot the Maharaja. 
The death of the great Maharaja (1839) ushered in 
a period of anarchy, prolific in 
intrigues and assassinations, 
which was only too likely to 
culminate in external war. In the Punjab as in 
Gwalior, the army was the chief factor in the situa 
tion. After the violent death of two Maharajas, the 
Rani of Ranjit Singh, acting as guardian of the infant 
Dhuleep, was ranged against a powerful Rajput, Hira 
Singh, who sought to pull the strings of government. 
Both sides appealed to the army, and when the Rani 
triumphed over her rival the attitude of the army was 
still so doubtful that the only means of security seemed 
to be the employment of that army abroad. It was 
accordingly launched upon the 
ne^ British, the danger of ultimate an- 

nexation being entirely obscured 
by the emergency of the moment. Hardinge and his 
Commander-in-Chief Sir Hugh (afterwards Viscount) 
Gough, were, however, ready to repel the unprovoked in- 
vasion. The British troops were 
well placed for concerted action, 
and two columns rapidly advanced to meet the Sikhs 
at Mudki. There the first engagement of the war 
was fought, a fierce and stubborn battle resulting in 
the dislodgement of the Sikhs. Next, an advance 
was made to Firozeshah, where the Sikhs in great 
numbers occupied a strongly 
entrenched position. The battle 
which followed consists of three 
distinct parts ; it was the most sanguinary ever fought 
by the British in India, and though completely suc- 
cessful cost them 2,500 casualties. Hardinge, who 
had tactfully jilaeed hiiiiself under the command 
... , , of Sir Hugh Gough, on this oc- 

iwa , Jan. i . ea.sion felt it necessary to assert 
his authority as Governor-General. Gough wished 
to attack the enemy on the morning of December 31st, 

* In 1845 ihe .^)kh.s possesstcl, 380 field gim», 104 gftrriion gms and 
308 Came) .Swivels— Sir L, (IriflRn^s Kanjit Singh. Rnlm of India s«*i irs. 
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Hardinge, having tasted Sikh powers, and realising 
the danger of defeat, insisted on awaiting certain re- 
inforcements from Ferozepur. The battle consequent- 
ly only commenced late in the afternoon, and darkness 
soon prevented the efficient co-operation of the assail- 
ants. As it turned out, the reinforcing brigade lent 
little assistance, and Gough’s plan might have been the 
wiser after all. The fight raged through a large ])art 
of the night ; the entrenchments were partially secured, 
and as, owing to dissensions in the Sikh Camp, most 
of their forces were withdrawn before dawn, the posi- 
tion was easily carried by the wearied and dep)leted 
British army in the morning. A few hours later Tej 
Singh with nearly jo,ooo fresh men aj>j)eared to sup- 


February loth, the decisive battle of the war was fought. 
The Sikhs had entrenched themselves with surprising 
^ , skill at Sohraon, with their backs 

arch 1846. resolved to storm the 

(position, and after an indecisive artillery duel sent 
forward his men, to carry the almost impregnable 
p)osition. Over 2,000 succumbed to the withering fire 
of the resolute enemy, but after many a check the 
entrenchments were pierced in three directions, and the 
gallant defenders were driven across the river. Many 
perished in the attempt and the total loss of the Sikhs 
was estimated at 8,000 together with their artillery and 
vast munitions of war. The victory was decisive : 



The 31.ST Rroimrnt with Major-Gbnkkai. Sir Harry Smiih's Division Knoaoko ai 
THE Battle ok Sohraon, February lolli, 1846, 


port his colleagues. But finding Ferozesliali taken, 
and ignorant how incapable its capturers were ol fur- 
ther effort, he withdrew after a brief cannonade, and 
the British Empire in India was saved by a miracle. 
The battle of Feroseshah was all hut lost because of 
deficient tactics— a flank movement would have been 
less costly than a fronts attack— and by reason of the 
inferiority of the British artillery and their deficiency 
in ammunition. Though Ferozeshah by no means 
destroyed the Sikh army, H stemmed the Sikh 
invasion ; the enemy tww needed all their strength 
to defend the line of the Sutlej and to hinder the 

Sobmon. Feb. iSiO. « 

over a Sikh raidtiK force was 
scored at AUwal in January by Sir Harry Smith, and on 


the power of the Khalsa had been shattered in sixty 
days. Further resistance was felt to be vain; the 
country was speedily occmiied, and terms of peace 
arranged. The Governor-General deliberately dis- 
„ , ^ missed the alternative annexa- 

i^junoj^t^orderT** attempted to establish 

a capable native government 
under British supervision. By the terms of the treaty 
the JalandarDoab— between the Sutlej and the Beas— 
was the only territory annexed. But in default of the 
full indemnity Kashmir was accepted and sold to 
Gholab Singh of Jammu. The Sikh army was reduced 
to 30,000; a Council of, Regemcy was appointed with 
Henry Lawrence as Resident, and British troops were 
to remain for a speeifled period- to maintain order in 
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the eountrv and support the Regency. Lawrence 
quickly gained the confidence of the fand-owners— 
the Sirdars — by his tact, while the courage and genius 
of Edwardes, Nicholson, Abbott and others com- 
pelled the devotion of the hill-men. But the Sikh 
army felt that it had been betrayed by its leaders, and 
would not accept its defeat as final. It was, moreover, 
worked upon by the Court party, and it was clear that 
the slightest provocation would result in an explosion. 
The withdrawal of Henry Lawrence’s sympathetic 
control at the beginning of 1848, owing to ill-health, 
was therefore much to deplored. Sir Henry — ^now 
Lord— Hardinge retired at the same time, and his 
successor, Lord Dalhousie, was .soon faced by a 
widespread rebellion in the Punjab. 

The new (iovernor- 
Cieneral was the last of the 
East India Company’s great 
Proconsuls and the young- 
est man who had ever 
assumed the Government 
of India. Born as recently 
as I 8 t 2, ignorant of India 
and Indian conditions, his 
natural genius and his 
native confidence soon 
gave him the mastery of 
the whole administration, 
and conspired to render 
his period of rule and epoch 
no less momentous than 
the stirring times of Clive, 

Warren Hastings or of 
Wellesley, Dalhousie had 
served under Sir Robert 
Peel as President of the 
Board of Trade, a position 
which gave the future 
Indian statesman an inti- 
mate acquaintance with 
railway policy. He came 
to India determined to 
flevote himself to the 
welfare of the country by 
consolidation, the develop- 
ment of internal communi- 
cations, trade and educa- 
tion, In spite of wars in 
the Punjab and in Burma, 
he kejit these peaceful 



Sir Harry t). \V Smith, Part, oc.b. 


Lord Dalhousie. 
1848-^56. 


ambitions ever before him, and during eight years of 
strenuous work he accomplished 
more for India than all the 
Govemors-General since Wellesley 
had done between them. He acquired a detailed per- 
sonal knowledge of all departments, and controlled 
all departments w^ith the resolution of an autocrat 
and the wisdom of a master-mind. He inspired 
Hi. ^«txew 

with admiration and love. 

No man more completely gained 
the allegiance of his subordinates, because no man by 
right ot personal knov/ledege and personal work 
deserved it better. In the cause of India he worked 


himself into the grave, but no suffering and no bereave- 
ment could overcome that resolute spirit or silence 
the claims of duty. So heroic a devotion was re- 
warded by the affection and esteem of all classes, and 
ab<ive all by the consciousness of noble work accom- 
plished. It may 1 k^ said of Dalhousie with more truth 
than of any other in the line of great pro-Consuls 
“ that Modern India is his motiuraenl.’' 

“Jvorrl Dalhousie did three things in India. He 
nt <^ 5 ttended its frontiers, so as to 
his lajk* into inevitable though 

indirect contact with a great 
European nation on the one side, and with an ancient 
Asiatic power on the other. He at the .same time con- 
solidated the East India Company’s internal possessions, 

and the intervening Feu- 
datory States, into the 
true beginnings of a united 
Indian Empire. But per- 
haps his most permanent 
claim on the gratitude of 
his country is that by his 
far-reachiiig schemes of 
railways, roads, canals, 
and public works, he in- 
augurated the great revohi- 
tion which had converted 
the agricultural India of 
antiquity into the manu- 
facturing and mercantile 
India of our own day. 
Expansion of territor>% 
unification of territoiy^ 
and the drawing forth of 
material resources— these 
were the three labours 
given to Lord Dalhousie to 
accomplish in India : and 
in the three words, con- 
quest, consolidation, and 
tlevelopmenl, his work may 
be summed up.”’*' 

First, as to the exjian- 
sion of territory. I'he 
young GovemoivGencral 
was faced on his arrival by 
the muttering of a storm 
in the Punjab. The stonn 
burst at Multan in Ai)ril 
1848, with the murder of 


two Englishmen sent to relieve, the corrupt 'gf)vcrnor 
(»f his authoritv. Herbert Edwardes, from the Derajat 
marched to the rescue with 400 
' ^ ’ devoted Pathans, but th(»ugh too 

late to stive his compatriots’ lives, he drove back the 
vastly superior Sikh force and penneci it up in the 
mighty fortress of Multan. During three months of 
summer heat Edwardes held the field, while revolt was 
steadily spreading around him. At last tlwe arrived 
a relieving column with heavy guns, but it >vas not 


♦ Huiiwsr^ DAlhousfe in ihf Rulors of Tndm But the most com- 

plcto nnd most recent biogrnphhy is that by Sir W. T.ce. Warner in a 
volumes. 
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until the approach of a Bombay Contingent in Decem- 
ber that the siege co\ild be finally undertaken. Multan 
A C M surrendered in January 1849, but, 
Warfi848--9. meanwhile, a practical revolt had 
become transformed into a na- 
tional insurrection and the 2nd Sikh war had begun. 
The Multan outbreak had been regarded as an atfair 
to be dealt with by the Sikh government under 
the Resident’s control. That it would lead to a 
widespread rebellion was doubted, and the chance 
of its doing so was preferred to the haziard of an 
immediate invasion with a small force to quench 
the conflagration. Military considerations as well as 
policy were responsible for this decision: operations, 
if ultimately necessary, would be easier in the cold 


Singh, their leader, to with^*aw with his whole force to 
Rassul on the Jheluni. Gough now transported his 
forces across the Chenab, and moving towards the 
Jhelum, found the enemy entrenched at Chillianwallah 
in a position of no ordinary strength. The battle 
which followed closely resembles the sanguinary 
struggle at Ferozeshah. Circumstances precipitated 
an evening engagement, circumstances also, the General 
thought, required that he should deliver a frontal attack. 
^ ^ The brigades lost much in the 

. 4 d“utaptt^}DM;)“X advance; the Sikh artiUeiy was 
more than usually destructive ; 
for a long time the issue was doubtful. But the dogged 
courage of the British infantry, magnificently Jed, and 
inspired by the ardour of their beloved General, gained 



CiiARGB OF H. M. 14TH Light Dragoons ok the Battle of Ramnaoar, Ntw. 22iid, 1848. 
I Fiom a pniftfiHi ify //y, AfarUnj, tnaravfd by A Hnms and published by H, Ai kermann^ London . ) 


Revolt at Multan and 
eventual capture of the 
fortress. 


weather, and time would be gained for assembling a 
powerful conquering army. It 
was not until September that 
the Sikhs as a whole set up the 
standard of revolt, and commit- 
ted themselves once again to a stand-up fight against 
the British. Lord (lough had completed his prepara- 
tions by November and advanced to the Chenab, which 
was the line the Sikhs had resolved to dispute, just 
as the Sutlej had been their defensive line in the first 
war. The campaign opened with 
an indecisive action at Ram- 
nagar, and another at Sadulapur, 
where the turning of the Sikh position caused Sher 


Rising of Kluha , 
184R. 


the day, though darkness jnevented the victory from 
being completed. The Sikhs fell back on their posi- 
tion ^ Kassul, and little had been gained by the 
British at a cost of more than 2,000 casualties. Gough 
was severely censured for his conduct of a battle, which 
though nominally a victory, was strategically a defeat ; 
but he had only advanced to Chillianwallah under 
political pressure, and must not be held to account 
tor a battle not of his own seeking and fought against 
tremendous odds. The power of the Sikh artillery 
was notorious, and their skill fai erecting .strong en- 
trenchments flanked by natural defences was such 
ttot a vervilifferent resistance was to be expected from 
that usual in Indian warfare. Gough was somewhat 
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unfairly superseded by orators from London, but 
„ ,, . before the humiliating news 

arrived, he had after a month of 
cautious watching been rein- 
forced from Multan and gained thfijwowning victory 
of Guzcrat. Here at least he fought on his own terms 
with a considerable armj^ and sufficient guns. The 
slaughter at Guzerat was far less severe, as a prelimi- 
nary artillery cannonade greatly weakened the enemy *s 
line, and sole reliance was not placed upon desperate 
infantry attacks. This battle brought the war to a 
close and the routed Sikhs being promptly pursued 
surrendered on March 12. An Afghan contingent 
which had lent their ancient foes assistance against 
their more recent enemies — the British, escaped over 
the border unpunished. The tranquillity of India 
demanded annexation, and the entire Punjab 
_ „ , , was now added to the British 

juzcrat, c*. 49 * dominions. The futility of half 

measures had been proved in 1848, and Dalhousie felt 
that annexation was both expedient, necessary and 
just. Henry Lawrence differed from the Governor- 
General as ^to the expediency of annexation, as also 
on various questions of subsequent policy in the new 
province, but his talents were too great to be ignored, 
and he with his brother John, 
Annexation of the a third Member to hold the 

* balance, were a])i)oinled as a Go- 

verning Board. The pacification of the Punjab was 
rapidly concluded, and an eminently sound adminis- 
tration provided. Dalhousie himself dictated the main 
lines of administration, and insisted on his recommen- 
dations being rigidly carried out. The Sikh army 
was disbanded, but the best soldiers were enrolled in 
new British regiments, while others went to swell the 
new military police. The Sirdar’s power for mischief 
was completely broken, while the people as a whole 
were conciliated l)y a sound system of civil and crimi- 
nal justice in place of caprice and mutilation, and 
bv the reduction of the imjjosts from forty-eight to 
half-a-dozen. The country was 
parcelled out into districts admi- 
nistered by capable officials, half- 
civil, half-military ; roads were built, irrigation works 
inaugurated, and public instruction undertaken. At 
the same time the confidence of the hill tribes was 
gained by Nicholson and his compeers ; a strong 
frontier force was created, backed by a line of posts 
along the border. By such means as these the Punjab 
was rapidly converted into an integral province of the 
British Empire, safe, loyal^ and pros^jerous. Each 
single step m this great achievement was cither pro- 
jected or scrutinized by Dalhousie, every stone of the 
fabric bore the impress of his genius. Had he been 
less capable and prescient, or had his subordinates 
been of inferior calibre to the Lawrences, the Punja!> 
would never have become what it so gloriously 
revealed itself to be in the crisis of 1857,— the 
saviour province of India. *** 

Th acquisition of a north-west frontier coterminous 
with India’s mountain barrier brought the Empire 

* It is to be noted that the Board wm broken up in John Law* 

rence wag then appointed to govern the province a* C’hwf C'ommissioner, 


into direct contact with Afghanistan. 'I'hc follies of 
. . Lord Auckland has arrested the 

Afgiianig an. natural course of our relations 
into that country, but in 1855 a treaty was made with 
the Amir by which Afghanistan once more resumed her 
^ place as a friendly stale and acted 
* '' again as a neutral zone between 
India and the ever advancing Asiatic power of 
Russia. 

At no long interval after the conquest of the Punjab 
_ ^ the British Empire was brought 

War into contact with Thibet and the 

' ^ * Chinese Empire by the annexa- 
tion of the outlying Sikkim districts in 1850 and of 
Lower Burma in 1852. The Sikkim annexation was 
inconsiderable in extent, though important as a recti- 
fication of frontier : it was the result of a punitive 
expedition demanded by the treacherous seizure of 
British subjects. The Burmese 
annexation was the consequence 
^ ‘ of the second Burmese war, de- 
manded by a long series of provocation on the part of 
the King of Ava and his Governor in Pegu. The treaty 
of Yendabu, which allowed British merchants to take 
up their resnlencc at Rangoon, had been liabitually 
violated, the British Resident had been driven out of 
Ava by studied insults, and no redress could be ob- 
tained. A memorial from the ill-treated European 
community at Rangoon brought matters to a crisis, for 
the moderate compensation demanded by Dalhousie 
was refused, and no alternative remained but war. The 
second war was in efiecti\T contrast to the first by 
reason of the adequate preparations and the rapid 
military movements. The army was carefully equipped 
against the climate and the expedition was organised 
on a scale sufficient to ensure decisive success. Trans- 
ported by sea, the British troop.s raptured Rangoon 
in April, the storming of the fortified temple be-ng one 
of the most splendid achie\Tmcnts of modern warfare. 

A hall during Ibe rains was fol- 
lowed by an advance up the 
valley of the IiTawa{lcli. Prornc 
and Pegu were captured in October and November, and 
here the military operafimis ceased. The further ad- 
vance to .\va w'oiild have jnohably involved the annex- 
ation of Upper Burma to which Lord Dalhousie was 
averse. He was content with the conquered province, 
which in view of the incapacity of the Burma Court to 
conduct negotiations satisfactorily, was annexed by 
Poclamation, Lower Burma, greatly to the advan- 
tage of the oppressed population, was thus added to 
the formerly ceded districts of Arakan and Tenasserim, 
and the British frontier was pushed eastwards after a 
war which had been deliberately pro\'oked and rapidly 
concluded. 

The second great task wh^ch Lord Dalhousie set 
himself was the consolidation of the Company’s domi- 
nions by the annexation of those intervening Native 
States which had little or no claim to consideration. 
Unification in the Peninsula was no less important 
than extension of frontier. In 1848, there existed a 
, , , great number of inefficient prin- 
(2) Consolidation. royalties. Wel- 

lesley had been the great promoter of subsidiary 


Annexation of Lower 
Hiiinia. 
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alliances and de]>enclenl native dynasties by which 
petty despots were guaranteed against the natural 
result of their misgovermnent without being subject to 
the purifying control of the Paramount Power. The 
King of Oudh, lor instance, in the absence of provision 
for British control ov(?r his internal administration, 
continued to misgovern and opj'iress his subjects, who 
in their turn were prevented from resorting to the 
natural mode of redress in the Past, revolution and 
deposition, because the throne of their king was guaran- 
teed by treaty with the British Government. Thus 
did the supreme power fail to realise its responsibility 
for the welfare of millions, while its armed support 
served to emancipate the rulers from the necessity 
^ of conciliating tlieir subjects bv 

P«lho,w,„dN.,t.e administrafion anil 

freeihun from gross oppression. 
Since the degeneration of royal families in India was 
siK'h a regular feature as to make continuous good 
government impossible, Dalhousie considered not only 
that «ictual oppression constituted a claim to annexa- 
tion, l)ut that every lepiimatc opportunity for bringing 
a dependent state under the formal dominion of the 
Company should l’»e seized. The commonest case of 
a legitimate opportunity was the death of a ruler 
without heirs other than adopted, 
“he ‘ ‘ ‘ sovereign 

doctiinc of Lapse. power to vNithhold its consent to 
adoptions for the jnirpose of 
transmitting a subordinate princi]iality was acknow- 
Idged.'^ fhjs r'ght had been held and sometimes 
asserted by the Moguls, though more often the 
adopte<l he r was recognised on the payment of a 
large death-duty. The British as the successsors of 
the Moguls also possessed the right of refusal, though 
tliey had exercised it but seldom. W'hen, therefore, a 
subordinate and feudatory priiice had no heirs of hivS 
body, the transmission of his principality to an adopted 
heir required the consent of the suzerain power. He 
had the full right of adoj)tion by Hindu law, and there 
eould be no interference with the succession of the 
adopted heir to the private property of his adopter. 
It was only the question of rulershij) which was in- 
volved. The Company had hitherto deliberately 
avoided opportunities of increasing their dominions 
by the refusal of sanction in such cases ; they had not 
sought to multiply escheats. But in view of the fre- 
/]uent mjsgovemment in Native States, and the gr<»w- 
ing sentiment <j( responsibility towards the unfortunate 
subjects ol oppressive princes, it had been declared by 
41 ^ Directors in 1834 that sucli an indulgence 

(as the recognition of an adopted heir’s right to sue- 
to a principality) should bo the exception, not 
the rale, and should l)e granted as a special mark of 
a\our and approbation.” The same principle had 

in 1841. and Lord 
Dalhousie made it his basmess to carry out these 

Daihousif’s constniciion i'^S'tructions to the letter. An 
of the doctrine legiiinisitc. «nusualiy large numl>er of oppor- 

terms oeenrr,.,! 1 • *"*1*.^*®® annexation on these 

three leading anJ/SverlrSt''''""'®''/ ' 
bv Tause’ or ‘ n*®® annexation 

ny lapse or escheat. The legitimacy of his action in 


each case cannot, in view of the facts adduced 
above, be called in question, it is only their expediency 
which admits of possible contradiction. But Dal- 
housie was firmly convinced of the expediency of 
substituting a just for an unjust or at least an 
uncertain gov^erament, and it must be remembered 
that an efficient system of internal control and the 
traifung of young chiefs by British officers, whereby 
alone such annexalkms became unnecessary, were 
the products of a later day. 

The leading ease.s of annexation by lapse were 
Satara, Nagpur and Jhansi. Satara was annexed in 
1848 in the absence of a legitimate heir, the adopted 
c son of the late Raja being an un- 

rhoc»WSa.n.n. b«y Selected almost by 

chance. There being no obliga- 
tion to place him upon the throne of Sivaji. the 
claims of the people to efficient goveriunent were 
allowed to predominate, and Dalhousie acted as mo.st 
authorities in India and in England recommended. 
The justice of his action was the less open to dispute 
because the principality of Satara as a territorial 
state had been created by the British and only 
thirty years lietore. What the Paramount Power 
had given, it assureilly could take away in the 
absence ol treaties to the contrary. Jhansi was 
entitled to still less indulgence as the misrule jierpe- 
lii.in.ii igid. trated by its Kajas had been of 
■ ' ’ ’ ' ' ’ _ more disastnius consequence 
than in Satara. The state of Jhansi was a fragment of 
Bundelkhand ceded by the iV.ishwa in 1817, but tlie 
subordinate ruler had only been dignified U-ith the 
title of Raja by the British themselves. The new 
annexation ]H)licy was carried into effect in 1853 
when the throne was vacant. Nagpur, which Has- 
tings had deliberately left in native hands after the 
third Mabratta war, had also suffered from mis- 
goveriirnent. “The last Bhonsla's sole idea regarding 

Virrnur ,Hf, '*^® wliicli lie had been 

' ' ^ ' ”■ raised to the ehief.ship, was that 

it secured for him the British jirotection against the 
vengeance of his subjects.” This contenijitible prince 
died m 1853 hai'ing refused to adopt an heir. There 
lieing no legitimate successor, Dalhousie resolved to 
consider the interests of the ])eople rather than 
sacrifice tliein in order to avoid imputed greed and 
misrepresentation. Nagjiur certainly profited by the 
transaction, but it cannot be denied that the disapjiear- 
ance of a great Mahratta state had for a time an 
unsettling effect upon the native mind. Nagpur was 
by far the largest of the states which were eschcatecl 
in Dalhousie’s time, and it forms the greafer part 
of the modern Central Provinces. 

Other minor annexations by lapse there were, and 
at least one .state was admitted within the British 
dominions by its own wish. The case of Kerauli, a 
Rajput slate near the Charabal, most clearly illustrates 
the current {lolicy of the Com- 
regard to native states, 
ftwicign stSiM. *^® propo.sed lapse of Kerauli 

’ by failure of lineal heirs, the 
Directors decided in favour of the adopted heir, 
on the ground that Kerauli was a protected ally, 
and not a dependent principality ! It was a quasi- 
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sovereign state of great antiquity similar to the 

principalities of Rajputana, not a subordinate 

state created by the British Government, or, after 

defeat, tolerated by that government during good 

behaviour. The danger to he apprehended by the 

native chief was, therefore, far less widespread 

than the enemies of Dalhousie pretended it to be. 

The last annexation of this period was that of Oudh, 

. ,,, ,, and was in no w^ay concerned 

An„e*.«,o«ofOu<lh. 

Nawab Vizier, who had lately 
been created King of Oudh, owed his position entirely 
to the British, and his power was no more ancient 
than theirs. He had been persistently bolstered up 
l)y the Company, and had been consistently loyal. 
The treaty oi 1801 had greatly reduced his 
importance, while it gave him a fresh lease of life. 
But it did not guarantee good government, and 
the misrule became annually more pernicious. The 
repeated warnings of successiv^e (mvernors-tieneral 
had lieen scouted, and the Directors finally decided 
on annexation as the only practicable policy. Lord 
Dalhousie carried their orders into eft’ect in 185b, 
and pensioned off the dethroned king. In the 
same year the last Peishwa died, and his pension 
being an annuity was not continued to h’s adopted 
son though he was allowed to inherit tiie vast 
])rivate fortune of Iv's father— that son. the noto- 
rious Nana Sahib— regarded himself as defrauded of 
his right, and amply revenged liimself for the sup- 
])osed sl'ght in the Mutiny of 
Lapse penbiunj, ; 1857, The list of sham royalties 

(ii) Nawftbs of K.^rnaiic. " honi 1 -ord Dalhousie disposed 

of may be completed by the 
mention of the purely litular Nawabs of the 
Karnatic, whose continuance was wisely decided 
against on tlic death of the then holder of that now 
anomalous dignity in 1833. 

One other })iece of territory was acquired during 
these years, neither by (xmquest nor by lapse. The 
Nizam of Hyderabad had got hopelessly into 
arrears in the jiaymciit of his subsidy for the upkeep 
of the British military contingent. Under these 
^ ciicumstances the revival of the 

Tbo Her« A.s.gnn,ent. territorial assign- 

ment seemed the only practicable alternative. Certain 
districts in Berar* were, tlierefore, transferred to the 
Company to liquidate the debt and to ensure the regular 
payment of the contingent for the future. The 
Nizam retaineii a nominal sovereignty over the ceded 
districts, and the surplus revenue w’as faithfully paid 
back into his treasury. Subsequent disputes w'ere 
terminated by the accent settlement tu Lord Curzon, 
which provides for the permanent lease of the territory 
to British Government. 

The extraordinary Ineadth of Lord Dalhousie 's 
mind was evidenced by the variety 01 steps taken to 
develop the Vast dominions of 
(3) opni n , Company, now consolidated 

by conquest and annexation. Of late years the 


♦ Ceded 10 the Xizam in 1819 from Nagpur after ibe third Mahmtta 
War. The Nisam's otiginal territory has Iwen scrupulotisly retipected 
ever since liie cstabliibiucnt of Uriiisb Power. 


efforts of administrators in the provinces had 
been more especially directed to the conclusion 
of the reforms sketched out by Bentinck, the 
abolition of inhuman rites, par- 
iicularly amongst the wild abori- 
gmal tribes, and the suppression 
of dacoily. Thagi ai^d Sati had been practically wiped 
out before j8.^o. The energy of Dalhousie in- 
augurated a period of development whereby the now 
consolidated emjiire should lie more firmly bound 
together and should attain the greatest po.^sible 
, measure of prosperity. A good 

Uniforn. postage sysUMU. 

service was for the first 
time organized, and the unusually low uniform rate 
of half an anna, prescribed for "interiial postage. 
A completely now service for ]mblic works was 
created, and the country was covered with good 
roads and useful canals. Railways were planned on 
a generous scale, and future industrial prosperity of 
the country secured by the attraction of foreign 
^ caiiital for railway building. A 
Railways and reiegr.^ph tclegrapli svstem which rendered 
valuable service at the Mutiny 
was installed, in spite of white ants, wild beasts 
and electrical disturbances of the air. Trade and 
industry was sliniulatcd not only by these im- 
proved communications Init by the abolition of 
vexatious tolls, the improvement of harbour accom- 
modation, and the building of light-houses. Conse- 
quently, both exports and imports doubled themselves 
even before Dalhousie quitted 
^"'dfve'iopmd'* tho country. The great (lover- 
nor-General was the real creator 
of the new era of industrial activity which has 
made India what it is to-diiy. He also devoted 
himself zealously to the course of education, and 
ably carried out Sir Charles Wood's famous despatch 
of 1854. The new policy made the vernaculars 
the basis of popular education, English remaining 
the medium of instruction in all the higher grades. 
A vast network of educational institutions has, 
under the system thus initiated, been spread over 

Tbci..di.,\«x. .b53. culminating in the five 

existing universities, three of 

which were founded as early as 1857. During Lonl 
Dalhousie's term of office the Charter of the .East 
India Company was confirmed for the last time. 
The .^ct of 185.5 relieved the Crovcrnor-General 

of the immediate administrutiou of B(?ngal, by 
creating a Lieutenant-Governor for that province. 
The political centre of gravity liad inevitably 

shifted further west with the conquest of the 
Punjab and l..ord Dalhousie became the first 

Governor-General of India, in the strict sense of 
the term. The military centre was likewise shifted 
westw^ards, and the troops were concentrated in 
the Punjab and the North-West. 
Amongst Other talents Dalhousie 
pc^ssessed an eye for military 
exigencies more far-seeing than his Commander-in- 
chief. He desired the reduction 01 the over -grown 
Native army, and the increase of European forces ; 
measures which if duly sanctioned would have 
given the outbreak of 1B57 a very different character. 
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The IVi’sian Wur, 
185^57. 


Ilis earnest warnings were, however, neglected. But 
the suppression of the mutiny was indisputable, assisted 
by two creations of the great Governor-(ieneral, the 
irregular frontier force in the Punjab, and the newly 
recruited reg'ments of Gurkhas. Had Dalhousie re- 
„ . _ , manned in ofl&ce, the India which 

ha*! so nobly made would 
have l^en secured against the 
greatest shock it has ever suffered. But his indefatigable 
labour had worn him out, and in February 1856, a 
dy ‘ng man, he left the country he had so ably served. 
Lord Cann'ng, an old friend and college companion, 
was his successor. 

The Mutiny and Croii'n government. 

The ])eace which re gned at Lord Canning's acces- 
sion to power was not of long duration. Persian ag- 
grcss'on brought about a war in the end of 1856, and 
though Outram’s expedition soon forced the Shah to 
sue for ])eace, the Persian affair 
had ind’rectly a luojudicial effect 
upon the security of India. It 
withdrew some of the most valuable British troops 
from India at a time when the country was already 
very poorly garrisoned. The Sikh War had resulted 
in a great increase of native troops, and by the close 
of Dalhousie 's reign, the sepoys numbereti 2,33,000, 
the Europeans only 43,000. Dalhousie realised the 
,, . .. , , danger of such disparity, but 

Cuntluion of ihe iepoy i-. x ^ , 

army. ^ ])rotcsts Were unheeded, and 

the authorities were lulled to a 
sense of false security. The European force, such 
as it was, was ver>’ unequally distributed, the vast 
stretch of cofmtry oast of Agra be ng almost entirely 
garnsoned l)y native troops. Unfortunately, the 
temper of the sepoy army was distinctly bad. Many 
causes had tended to undermine the sepoy’s respect 
for authority and h^s ^nse of discipline. The Bengal 
.Army, which was infiaitcly larger and more important 
than the Bombay and Madras armies, w'as chiefly 
of ref riuled from Rajput and Brah- 
m n stock m Oudh and the 
Xorth-Wi‘st. The di.saffe.ct ion in Oudh conse.tuent 
oil Dahous e’s dethronement of its king was not with- 
out cflecl ujion the sepoys in the British service. The 
atmosphere was further charged with religious dis- 
quietude, and the native mind was nervously apprehen- 
sive of attacks upon its ancient faith. The growing 
missionary activity, the spread of Western education, 
the introduction of the scientific inventions of Europe, 
seemed to the ignorant so many threats of worse things 
to come. It was an age of transition, and such periods 
selriom fail to cause trouble to go^•cmment in backward 
countries, where the population is at once, ignorant 
and profoundly creilulous. StiU, if is almost certain 
that no outbreak would have occurred had the, condi- 
Tu . ■, lion of llic iirmv bt^cn 

military revolt. *'^’0 • 1 peasantry of India 

, ,, I , , given to insurrection, 

and they had been the chief gainers from British 

• Mr Jolli. U.remT hi. Ill, iii thp H. I. SerterppTji^stronirW 
h,W this «nU ,1,.,, ,)i.-,s conspi, «cy for the 

llirow of Htitish rule. Ihii vjluiihk- coni^ntporniy opinion lii supiioilrl 
by all the vvij'-nce subsequently brought together. 


rule. The Chiefs, however much the annexation policy 
of Dalhousie may have threatened them, proved their 
loyalty when the trouble came, and when every 
opportunity was given them to declare against the 
British, had they wished to. Practically the only 
princes who participated in the Mutiny were dethroned 
chiefs, or their descendants, who haa nothing to lose 
by playing for h^gh stake. Thus the palace of the 
puppet Delhi Emperor became a focus of Mahommedan 
intrigue, while the widow” of the last Raja of Jhansi, 
Nana Sahib the adopted son of tlie last Peishw^a, and 
the emissaries of the dethroned 

engmeeTbySSwiom. ^ing of Oudh, vigorously Stirred 
up the soldiery” and W”orked 
upon their credulity to foment a widespread rebellion. 
To some extent then, the prevalent unrest was being 
intensifled by agitators who sought their own ends, 
and some attempt was being made by different 
factions, though without duly concerted action, to 
create an explosion. But even then the rebellion 
m>ght have never taken actual shape but ftir a grievous 
blunder on the part of the military authorities. The 
introduction of the greased cartridge fired the mine 
which actually caused the ex])losion. 

In view of the religions disquietude, adv'erted to 
above, the sepoy nci vousness should have been respect- 
ed. .As the sepoys did generally 
'I'he cartridge incident believe that the British aimed at 

the chid’^proximaic making them ontcastes * mih 
the purpose of their ultimate 
conversion tf) Christianity, the introduction of the 
offending cartridge should have been deferred 
or altogether abandoned. Even though the rumours 
about the nature of the lubricants w*erc in the main 
false, reasoning w’as imiwssible in a time of panic, 
and events showed that the spring of 1857 
least suitable time for making innovations. The first 
acts of insubordination and incendiarism (Feb., March) 
w”ere followed by a period of outward calm. But 
the panic had too deeply demoralised the army for 
it to be quieted by the forcible disbandment of mutinous 
regiments. A wider and more violent outbreak w^as 
imminent. And meanwhile the authorities, blind to 
the intending catastrophe, did nothing to avert it. 

The storm burst at Meerut on May 10th. It was 
the immediate result of a severe sentence publicly 
carried out upon the members of an insubordinate 

tn. iK 1 regiment. The sepoys at Meerut 
i ay 10, e u rea . Mutiny, released 

their imprisoned comrades, broke oj>en the jails, 
shot their officers, killed every European they could lay 
hands on, and made for Delhi. On their arrival at 
Delhi the next morning, the city population rose, the 
Europeans were massacred, and the restoration of the 
Moghul Empire w”as proclaimed. Had the panic at 
Meerut been controlled by some strong hand, the 
mutineers would have been pursued and overthrown 
before they hadbwitered Delhi. As it w'as, no heroic 
measures were taken; spirit of daring seemed to 
have deserte^ the race, the English regiments at 

* This fear bad been fostered by the General Service Enlislnieni Act of 
1S5O, Hiiberio the bulk of the Bengal Army had been exonerated fro.?i 
foreign service. But the annexation of Lower Burma was responsible for 
the new Aot which cancelled the cherished privlleipfe. To the high caste 
i»epoys of the Bengal .Vrmy, the crossing of the sCa involved lusi of casie« 
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Meerut were not allowed to move. Months of suffering 
and anxiety were the consequence of this gigantic 

®>Tor. The seizure of Delhi was 
MeermandWh.. ^ 

through northern India. Communications between 
Calcutta and Peshawar were cut : Bengal and 
the Governor-General were isolated from the Punjab. 
Before the middle of June nearly every native 
regiment from Delhi to Benares mutinied. Some 
murdered their officers and massacred the Christian 
population. All marched off to swell the armies in the 
two great centres of disaffection, Delhi and Lucknow. 
But while the extensive plains from Delhi to the 
borders of Bengal rapidly fell into rebel hands, the 
greater part of India remained untouched. The 
Hindu princes refrained 
from insurrection: amongst 
other reasons they had 
little wish to further the 
interests of the Mogul. 

Some, as the Cis-Sullej 
Sikh chieftains, 'lent the 
British valuable assistance, 

Haiderabad, the only great 
M 0 h a m m e d a n stale, 
was restrained by the 
Nizam’s powerful minister, 

Salar Jung. Madras re- 
mained loyal for the 
Madras Army was untaint- 
ed by disaffection. Prompt 
measures were taken in 
Bombay to suppress hos- 
tile movements at the 
outset. The Punjab had 
been rendered loyal by 
the strong hand and the 
conciliatory government 
of John Lawrence and 
a band of able associates. 

At the outbreak of 
t rouble the’ Hindustan re- 
giments stationed in the 
Punjab were promptly 
disbanded before they 
could co-operatc willi 
the insurgents, and as 
the mutiny assumed 
vaster proportions over the 
border, the considerable 
European force at Lawrence’s disposal was 

seconded by the loyal 
Extension of the revolt - 

May— June. 


Gkneral Nicholson, 


ably 
Sikhs. 

Thus not only was the Punjab 
kept quiet, but it was able even- 
tually to supply the force which dealt the first effective 
blow at the rebel position. The only other affected 
area besides the northern plains 
The centraUnd friendly Malwa, more especially the 

* ’ difficult tract of country kno\^Ti 

as Bundelkhand. The Maharaja of Gwalior remained 
loyal, though his army at length threw in its lot 
with the insurgents. |hansi was held by the most 
resolute of all of the agitators, the Rani of that 
name, and many strongholds north of loyal Bhopal 


were garrisoned by mutineers. But though the area 
of the mutiny was restricted, the lack of preparations 
'Che «itrugdt5. psirt of the British, the 

Phase f, number of the insurgents and 
I. o the strength of their positions, 

June AuRusti8s7. combined to make the task of 

suppression one of extraordinary difficulty. Without 
entering upon a detailed account of the operations 
Delhi under which the insurgents even- 

tually .succumbed, it will be 
necessary to briefly outline the several phases of the 
war. First came the period of greatest anxiety, 
that of defence, when small British garrisons, not- 
ably at Delhi and Lucknow, maintained a heroic 
defence against vast armies, and by their efforts 

kept the rebel forces cm- 
])loycd while preparations 
were being made for their 
relief. Roughly this period 
lasted from June to Sep- 
tember. The rebellion 
reached its full strengtii 
in June, and when the 
British siege of Delhi was 
begun on June oth, the 
besiegers clinging^ to the 
Ridge were practically 
themselves besieged by 
superior numbers. The 
garrison at Lucknow 
where alone effective jirC' 
parations had been made* 
were besieged in the Resi- 
dency at the end of June, 
but were able to hold 
their ground until relieved 
in September, although 
the rebels at one time 
numbered 60,000 men and 
were staunchly supported 
by the most powerful 
classes in Oudh. At Cawn- 
j)ore a handful of com- 
batants had defended 
(June) an untenable posi- 
tion for eighteen days 
against the overwhelming 
force of the vindictive 
Nana Sahib, but their 
gallant efforts ended in 
the most miserable tragedy of the Mutiny, and their 
extinction left a large force of 
Lucknow. mutinoers free to direct the siege 

of Lucknow. 

The second phase of tlic struggle was ushered in 
by two important events in September. I. 4 iwrence 
heroically risked everything to 
Phase//. take Delhi, for were the Mogul 

Rescue, capital to fall the British pres- 

tige would be rehabilitated. The 
capture of Delhi would, he knew, be the turning 

* By Sir Henry Lawrence* He unfortunately killed ai ihe vt t y 
bpfiinnmg of the .siege. 
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point ill the Mutiny, lie Uemuie<l the Punjab of troops 
and despatched tiu?m under Nicholson to reinforces 
the sorely tried garrison on tlie Ridgi*. Delhi was 
stormed and taken in the second week of September ; 

Hahadur vShah, the last of tlie 
Moguls, was captured, and the 
deleated rebels fled to Oiidh. 
Havelock, assisted by On tram. 
He had reached Cawnjxire in 
j Illy too late to sa\ o the devoted garrison. Nor, despite 
stmie ten victories, had he been 
Virsi relief of I.ucknow, advance bid’ore through 

the hostile count ry to tht‘ ca])rtal 
of Ouilli. Even witli the reinforcements brought by 
On tram the relieving army numbered less Ilian 


Assault of Delhi, 
Sept. 14. 

A few days later 
relieved Imrknow. 


and the escaped mutineers from Delhi, to a number 
not far short of 200,000 men.’'' 
i.-inai..Mon.«cknow, hlockacled Kcsitlcixcy, 

reinforced by Havelock in 
Sejifember, held out gallantly until the Commander- 
in-Chicf fought his way through and completed the 
rescue. The devoted garrison was withdrawn, the 
untenable position in the nr’dst of a hostile city 
abandouoti, and the united army was now free to 
commence tile campaign of conquest. Thus ended 
the second phase of tlie Mutiny War. 

Meanwliilc the garrison left iiySir Colin at Cawnpore 
to secure his communications had been met and arrest- 
ed hy a new' foe, the Gwalior (i-ontingent, now for 
the first time actiiely aggre.ss:ve, and led by Tantia 


Kt. Mon. SiK John ,Uwkf.nck Bart, oc.ii, k.c.si., 

3.000 men, too small a force to liberate tiie garrison, 
but sufficient to rescue from the imminent 
tlangcr of capture. By the end of Sejitemher, 
therefore, the torrent of 'rebellion had been stemnitnl, 
but the forces in the field w'ere as yet inadequate 
to the great wTirk of rccououe-st. Troops were 
meanwhile pouring in from England, and Sir Colin 
Campliell, fresh from his victories in the Crimea, 
had arrived to assume supreme command. Through 
the early autumn months he was occupied in orga- 
nizing his campaign, but it wus not until November 
gth that he crossed the Ganges to effect the final relief 
of Lucknow\ The rebel band investing at Lucknow 
had been swollen by escaped prisoners, robber tribes 


Lit'ui '(ic'iiU Sib Jamc.s Octram, o.c ij. 

Topi, the ablest leader the mutineers produced. Sir 
Cohn {'timpbell a licked the rebel force on December 
6th, and routed it with great 
slaugthcr, Tantia Topi then 
a’he Conqu^i fctirccl to Kali)i. The victory 

in the field was follow^ed by a 
carefully concerted carn])aign of conquest embracing 
the whole disaffected area. The Cummander-in-Chief 
invaded Oudh wdth considerable forces, broke the back 
of the resistance by the capture of Lucknow, and 
subjugated Kohilkhand. Sir Hugh Rose, meanwhile 
advanced from Bombay through Central India, took 

* At the VC) > lowebt h third ot these must have been trained soldiers. 
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the rebel position in the rear, and re-established British 
supremacy throughout Malwa. 

Tlie reduction of Lucknow was a most formidabl : 

undertaking. Skilful strategy 
‘‘"‘i rcsolule lighting however 
overcame the most obstinate 
resistance, and the city together with the Residency 
was hnaily occujiiod on March 17th. The moral effect 
of the capture was oxcmluigly great, but most of the 
rebel garrison unfortunately escai)ed to swell the forces 
in Rohilkhand and to hold the 
Capttire^of^ljicknow, forest strongholds of Oudh. 

But before the end of May a con 
ccntralion of forces cleared Rohilkhand and recovered 
Bareilly its capital. From this time forward resistance 



(n'lUTal LuRO Clvdk, o.i'.n. 

took the shape of guerilla warfare, and the ultimate 
extirpation of the rebel movement was assured. Tlie 
great campaign in (cnlral India was more glorious 
and of a far more romantic nature than Sir Colin’s 
operations in the North. Sir Hugh Rose (afterwards 
Lord Strathnairn) was a soldier of commanding genius. 
He captured the strongest forts and routed the rebel 
armies in rai)id succe.ss]on, His ra]>id marches and 
^ indomitable energy struck terror 

i«» ■1'™ Tl-roueh tte 

most inij)raeticable country, m 
the overwhelming heat of an Indian summer, without 
effective maps, with a force decimated by sunstroke 
and disease, ne pursued his victorious course. In five 
months the Central India Field Force traversed 1,085 


5'i 


miles, crossed numerous largo rivers/' took u])wards of 
150 pieces of artillery, one entrenched camp, tw(» forti- 
fied cities, and two fortresses strongly defended, fought 
sixteen actions, captured twenty forts, and never 
sustained a check against the most warlike and deter- 
mined enemy led by the most capable commanders 
(hen to be found in any part of India. The campaign 
roughly covered the first half of 1858. Having restored 
order in Holkar’s domiurons, the (General, in January, 
led his small force (only 4,500 men, partly sepoys) to 
the relief uf Saugor, where a weak company of artillery 
and forty civilians had kept the 
enemy at hay for seven nionths. 
Bui the ca])ture <W jhansi was tlie most remarkahle 
achievement of tlie campaign. It was held hy a 



M.iior-'.'n'n'. Sir Ki niiv Mvvki.Ock, k.c h 

force of 10,000 men stimulated to the greatest 
cxcrlioiis hy the resolution of their masculine Rani. 
When Tantia Topi arrived with a relieving force Rose 
attacked Idm willmul relinquishing the siege and 
routed him in an engagement where the rebel loscses 
almost equalled the number of British combatants. 
Then on April jrd Jhansi was stormed and (he 
muntineers lost their chief stronghold in Central 
India. On May 15th after further successes the 
Central India force came into touch with Sir Colin’s 
flank on the Jumna, and a few 
days later the fortress of Kalpi 
was won after a general action of a most unequal 
character. During the engagement the general 
received his fifth suntroke and his men were pros- 


//. L', 
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tratcd by hundreds. Central India had now, as was 
thought, been completely reconquered, and the ever 
victorious army was about to be broken up when the 
astounding news arrived of the capture of Ciwalior by 
Tantia Topi and the indefatigable Rani of Jhansi. Sir 
Hugh Rose ill as he was, lost no time in marching 
to its recapture. The operations at Gwalior added 
another chaplet to his laurels, and the rebel army was 
almost annihilated a few days later by Sir Robert 
Napier. British ascendency was now secured between 
the Narbada and the Jumna, the vindictive Rani had 
been slain in battle and Tantia Top: was a fugitive. 

The last phase of the Mutiny covered the period 
of guerilla warfare in Gudh and tlie hunting down of 
Tantia Topi in Malwa. A cordon of forces gradually 
swept Oudh clear ot rebels, 
and by May i859’ fhe last 
embers of rebellion had 
been stamped out. From 
first to last the revolt had 
occupied two years. But 
the last twelve months 
were only concerned with 
supplementary operations : 
the Mutiny had l>een prac* 
tically supjuessed by the 
early summer of 1858. 

For months before that 
the issue had ceased to be 
<loubtful : it was only dur- 
ing the period wh'ch pre- 
ceded the fall of Delhi that 
the fortunes of England in 
India seemed to be trem- 
bling in the balance. But 
for some such signal de- 
monstration of power the 
wavering powers of India 
would presently have 
thrown in their lot with 
iliat which seemed the 
winning cause. Lord 
Clyde’s ^Sir Campbell) ! 
rescue of the T.ucknow 
garrison, and great victory 
at the dost: of the year 
over Tantia Topi, struck b 
staggering blow at the 

rebel cause ; his capture of Fari. Canmno, g.c b.. 

Lucknow a second : Lord 

Strathnairn’s campaign in Central India a third. The 
honour of those s])lendid successes is justly due to 
the generals, by whose genius. 

Pham / r. and the troops, by whose gallan- 

try and endurance, they were 
achieved. The general superm- 
lendence and direction of the entire series of campaigns, 
by which and the mutiny was stamped out and the 

Reitospcct. paciheation of India ^ured, 

rested with the Governor-General. 

The responsibility was Lord Canning’s ; and to him, 
too, bis countrymen’s gratitude is due for a result 
which restored the endangered prestige of British 
anns, and settled conclusively the question of British 


Stamping oflt thft ember?, 
J«ne 1859. 


supremacy in the East. ♦ His calmness under the 
strain of disaster and in the hour of triumph was 
t .. tainted by no breath of panic 

" Of violence. When the work 
of conquest was complete, the 
pacification of the still disturbed country could not 
have been in safer hands. The tragedies of 1857 
roused in the British nation a lust of blood without 
parallel in her history, and to Canning it fell 
to curb the sjiiril of vengeance 

JtJiSUrimtaT' any complete pad- 

vengeance. iication. WTicn the European 

population in Calcutta lost its 
head, and London newspapers denounced all mildness 
as timidity, the Governor-General insisted on holding 

the balance even, and for- 

bade the indiscriminate 

slaughter of rebels. Justice, 
stem and inflexible justice, 
was dealt out to murderers 
and the accomplices of 
murderers, but justice and 
expediency alike forbade 
the promiscuous execution 
of all who hail borne arms, 
numbering as they diil 
some hundreds of thousands 
of men. Canning nobly 
and firmly resisted the 
violence of popular clamour 
and braved the virulence of 
personal abuse, staunchly 
insisting on discrimination 
and conciliation, whereby 
alone the race hatred en- 
gendered in 1857 was pre- 
vented from becoming 
ineradicable. 

When the peril of the 
Mutiny had safely passeii 
away, the lessons it had 
taught remained to be a])- 
plied. Not only must the 
guilty be punished and the 
misled be pardoned ; a com- 
pletely new policy had to 
be inaugurated. The two 
main lessons to be derived 
G.cB.. from the events of 1857 

were that the sepoy army 
which had been regarded as the main support of 
, ^ ^ , British rule, was its greatest 

~a.lS •"’* danger, and that the native 
princes who had been treated 
as its greatest danger were in fact its strongest 
bulwark. Accordingly the native army was reduced 
in strength, and the British garrison in India streng- 
thened, the ratio of European and sepoy soldiers being 
fixed at one to two. At the same 


^ , , fixed at one to two. At the same 

ConseqiwM^iwngf of policy of confidence 

towards the native princes re- 
placed a policy of suspicion. The right of adoption 


CanfJHfft IL S. Ciinnittjjham Rulm of S**rit*s, 
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was conceded and the continuance of all native states 
under British suzerainty guaranteed on condition of 
good government. The new regime was inaugurated 
by the transference of the Government of India to the 
Crown and the extinction of the East India Company. 

Exlinetion of .he had shown hoW 

Company. clumsily the existing system 

Crown Government worked, and what delays the 

inat,gu,Kted.i8s8. government in London 

involved. The jxisition of the C'ompany was anoma- 
lous, and it had been almost reduced to a fiction by 
the Acts of 1784, 18x3, 1833. The Act of 1858 was the 
natural complement of these. It was a formal rather 
than a substantial change. It replaced the old eonsti 
tution by another not radically dissimilar, but more 
effective. It placed the Government of India on the 
footing it now occupies. The machine has undergone 
certain necessary developments, but it has suffered no 
organic change since that date. The Company with 
its Directors became a thing of the past, and the Par- 
liamentary Board of Control with its President was 
replaced by an advisory India 
Council in London presided 
Proclamation. over by a vSecretary of State. 

The Governor-General became the 
Viceroy of the Crown, but his machinery of govern- 
ment was retained. The European forces of the 
Company were merged, though not without in- 
cipient semi-mutiny, with those of the Crown, and 
the naval force of the Company came to an end. 
The Act of 1858 was accompanied by a Royal 
Proclamation reflecting the personal sentiments of the 
Queen, breathing feelings of generosity, benevolence, 
and religious toleration. The proclamation set the 
seal on Canning’s policy of conciliation, and nobly 
inaugurated the new era of pacification and prosperity. 

Lord Canning devoted himself assiduously to combat 
the disastrous effects of the Mutiny. By official tours 
he contrived to strengthen the bonds between the 
government and the native princes ; by wise legislation 
he strove to conciliate the landed 
classes ; by financial retrenchment 
he tided over impending bank- 
ruptcy and rendered the government more able to 
cope with the tasks which the new era of development 
had in store for it. Though the Act of 1858 did 
not effect any startling changes in the constitution of 
the Indian government, a Supplementary Act in 1861 
(the. Indian Councils Act) brought about certain 
necessary improvements. The Executive Council of 
the Viceroy was placed upon its present basis, as a 
virtual cabinet with the Viceroy as its Premier. The 
duties of the different departments were distributed 
among the members and the 
The Indian Councils cumbrous system of bringing 

* • every detail of public business 

before the whole council was happily abandoned. The 
Legislative Council created in 1853 was retained, similar 
institutions were established in Bombay and Madras, 
and the Government of India was empowered to create 
local legislatures in the remaining provinces whenever 
the occasion demanded. Finally the Indian High 
Courts Act of the same year aihalgamated the Crown 
Courts and the Companies Courts in the three Presi- 


dency towns. The existence of the old dual judicature, 
which dated from the days of Warren Hastings, was 
an anomaly which did not serve the cause of simplicity 
and efficiency in justice. It fell to Lord Canning to 
bring these changes into ojieration and to start the 
machine of government on the 
R«tiremem of Canning. ^^ring his last year of 

office. Shattered by anxiety and 
toil, he left India in 1862 to die before the year was 
out. India had killed him as it had killed his eminent 
predecessor. But he had accomplished much, and there 
are few nobler names on the roll of Anglo-Indian fame 
than that of Canning. 

Between 1862 and 1905 ten Viceroys have presided 
over the Indian Government. Throughout this period 
the country has enjoyed internal peace. Frontier 
troubles have been frequent, and 
Lines of I^vdopment, considerable wars have been 

waged beyond both the North- 
West and the North-East frontier; but the main 
task of Indian administrators since the Mutiny has 
been concerned with peaceful development and civil 
government. It will be enough to catalogue under a 
few main heads the more important efforts and 
achievements of British rule in India during the last 
half century.'*’ 

First as to the constitution. The relations be- 


tween the Secretary of State and 
The govemmg const., y remained as fixed in 

[ 1858, and efforts have been made 

to keep Indian interests as far as possible outside the 
arena of party politics. The Viceroy’s Executive 
Council has been slightly enlarged f in order to keep 
pace with the growing complexity of modem govern- 
ment. Fresh Lieutenant-Governorships and Chief 


(.'hanges and cxperinientb'. 


Commissionerships have been 
created from time to time as the 


number of growth of population has demanded the 
sub-division of ])rovinces. Legislative Councils have 
likewise increased, while the composition and functions 
of all the Indian legislatures have been altered to 
meet the more liberal tendencies of the age. Thus, by 
the Act of 1892 the number of non-official members 
has been increased, a modified form of election has 
been applied to them, and the right of interpellation 
conceded. 


The elective principle was for the first time intro- 
duced on a wide scale by Lord Ripon’s Act of 1882, 
, , . . , which authori.sed the creation of 

e p f ctjve prinup e. self-goveming Municipalities and 

District Boards. This departure was confessedly an 
exi>eriment, and its results have not as yet justified 
any further development of popular control. 

The relations between the Central and the Provin- 
cial Government have undergone considerable change. 


• For ihc sake of reference we append a list of the Viceroys between 
lord Canning and Lord Mhito, the present ruler, 
i86a-3 Lord Elgin. 1880*4 Lord Kipon. 

M l..-* Interim V, 1864-8 l.,ord Dufferin and Ava, 

1864*9 Urd (Sir J.) Lawrence. 1888*93 Lord Lansdowne, 

1869-72 l,ord Mayo. Interim* 

1873-6 Lord Northbrook. 1894-9 The e^ad Lord Elgin. 

1876-80 Lord Lytton. >8991905 l.ord Curior.. 

tit contains six ordinary members, besides the Vioetoy, TlieCo9i- 
mander-in-Chtef ranks as an extraordinary member. 
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Deeentrali2iaton in legislation was followed by decen- 
tralization in finance. The principle of making over 
assignment of revemie to the Provincial governments 
both relieved the Central govenmient of imich respon- 
„ , . , , sibilitv and encouraged economy 

in I »«I ^vemments. An- 
cording to Lord Mayo s method, 
known as the Provincial Contract system, each 
provincial government receives a hxed yearly con- 
solidated grant to enable it to defray the cost of its 
principal services. The money is distributed at its 
discretion, and the savings go to swell the k»cal 
treasury. Previously the provinces had possessed no 
financial responsibility and were under no inducement 
to economist*, as all savings lapsed to the central 
government. The principle inaugurated so ably by 
Lord Mayo in 1871 has rcceix ed further developments 
but continues to be the basis of Indian Finance 
tr> this day. It is strictly in accordance with the 
methods employed by the most efficient governments 
ul the West. 

The foreign policy of India has been concerned oi 
„ . late with iielty border tribes and 

fo,e.p,poi,c,. larger Asiatic powers. Under the 
first category come a host of states and tribal orga- 
nizations from Bhutan to Chitral and Baluchistan, 
under the latter may be ranked Burma, .Afghanistan, 
China, and Russia. A war with the Wahabi fanatics 
, in the North-W est was forced 

^*'^1862-4^ government in 1862, 

and was not pul down without 
considerable losses. Lord Lawrence wffio arrived in 
India as the.se ojjerations were being brought to a 
close, w^as compelled also to wage a troublesome moun- 
tain war against the aggressive kingdom of Bhutan. 
The war. owdng to difficulties of country and climate, 
w'as hardly glorious, but the 
^''1*864. Bhutanese were punished by the 

loss of a belt of territorJ^ and 
have remained quiet ever since. Lord ],awrence was 
also invited to interfere in a civil war then raging in 
Afghanistan, but creditaldy adhered to the principles 
of non-intervention dictated by the experience of 1842. 
The Russian expansion in Central Asia continued 
throughout this jicriod to cause anxiety in India, but 
Lord Mayo came to a friendly arrangement with the 
Russian government (1869), by wffiich each powder 
jdedged itself to rosj^ect the others sphere of influence. 
But the boundaries of these spheres w^ere incompletely 
settled, and a few years later the uncertainly of the 
situation contributed to bring about fresh trouble with 
Afghanistan. The relations of the Amir with the Gov- 
ernment of India had been strained since the time of 
Lord Lawrence, and when Sher Ali, disgusted with the 
British occupation of Quetta,'*' inclined to friendship 
with Russia, the ('zar did not shrink from the prospect 
of establishing his influence 
in Afghanistan. The Russian 
menace together wdth a direct 
insult perpetrated by Sher AH on a British Envoy, 


2n<i Afghan Wai, 
1678-9, 


* 1876. The policy of non-intervention in Baluchistan was broken 
through in this year. Tht* Khan of Kelnt a Feudatory prince 

and territory waa cc^drd. Qutata in the new territory became an impoitant 
military outpost of the Empire, 


occasioned the second Afghan War, The country 
was ra])idly occupied by British troops; Sher Ali 
fled, and his son Yakub Khan was enthroned at Kabul 
on condition of receiving a British Resident. But the 
settlement wa sas displeasing to the Afghans as that of 
-.4 Af Sir Loins Cavignari, the 

Resident, was murdered, the 
Afghans broke out into rebellion, 
and another w'ar was necessary. The brilliant operations 
of T.ord Roberts were crowned with succe.ss, a new 
Amir, .Abdurrahman, was established at Kabul, and due 
vengeance having been obtained, the British withdrew- 
from Afghanistan in 1881. The relations with that 
country have been consistently friendly since that 
date, and the Amir has been regarded as an allied 
prince, pledged to * abstain from dealings with Russia 
or other foreign ))owers. in return for the guarantee 
of his independence and the in- 

Pend jeh inciticnt, 188:;. dominions. The 

Afghan boundaries were definitely 
settled by a joint Russian and English Commission in 
1885. Disputes on that occasion nearly led to an Anglo- 
Rus.sian war, but the danger passed, and Russia has now 
creased to be a cause of acute anxiety to the Indian 
Government. Lord Dufferin, tlie V'iccroy whose* 
unrivalled knowledge of diplomacy went far to adjust 
these difficulties, was compelled in 1885 by the inroad 
of organi.sed gangs of Burmese robbers, and the inso- 
lence of the Burmese ('ourt, to declare war upon King 
, ,,, Thebaw of Mandalay. Little 

Vi resistance was encountered by the 

expedition; the king was de- 
throned and Upper Burma was annexed. The tyranny 
of Thebaw' and a long course of misgovernmenl 
alone would have justified such an action. During 
the last twenty years various frontier wars have 
been waged with a view^ to punish troublesome hill 
tribes. Of these the Chitral Expedition (1894), and the 
Tirah Campaign (1807), were the most important. The 
o ... .. . North-West Frontier is now in a 

unn\f expe mom. Settled condition, and the 

establishment of a separate frontier province by Lord 
Curzon was calculated to give the central government a 
tighter hold over the turbulent hill country on the 
skirts of the Empire. 

Of no less importance and difficulty than the regula- 
tion of the border country was the adjustment of 
relations between the Supreme Government and the 
feudatory, or protected princes. We have seen that 
the new policy of confidence was inaugurated by the 
first Viceroy of the Crown. The 
l^r to (.« 
the absorption of their states m 
British territory ; the native principalities were to re- 
tain their internal independence under the protection of 
the British Sovereign. The responsibility of suzerainty 
however involved some general supervision on the 
part of the British Government ; it meant that the 
Crown through its representative could interfere to 
prevent misgovernment as the price of its continued 

• This pledge Is regarded «8 of such importance that* that in return for 
it the guarantee of iniegtity has been of recent years supplemented liy a 
material suUidy. Still this does not constitute the Amir a subsidized 
prince in the technical sense applied to Indian feudatories, 
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support. What was aimed at was the loyal co-operation 
of the Native princes in the work of development and 
progrjsss. Lord Lawrence carried on the task begun by 
Canning, and Lord Mayo completed the policy of con- 
ciliation. He enunciated more clearly certain principles 
which have since regulated the relations of the British 
, ^ , Government and the protected 
“oncmXy States. The two fundamental 

principles were of an opposite 
character but not contradictory. The first was a 
fixed resolve to abstain from annexation, the second 


was a firm determination to interfere when British 
interference became necessary to prevent misgovern- 
ment. Such interference was, if possible, to take place 
without the dethronement of the offending ruler, but 
if deposition became necessary, a successor was to 
be chosen. Where feasible the successor should be. 


a minor, so that the state might be placed on a 
sound footing through the administration of British 
officers or a Native regency. Lord Mayo also realised 
that much could be done to minimise the chances of 
misgovemment by the judicious education of young 
princes. Private education of the sons of more 
important feudatories by British officers, and 
public education of the lesser chieftains in chiefs 
colleges, were expedients devised by him to train the 
future rulers, and to inculcate a due sense of their 
high responsibilities.* The system has answered ad- 
mirably : the cases of misgovemment and consequent 
deposition have been rare in the intervening years, 
pd the Native States of India continue to fill an 
important place in the economy of the peninsula, f 
They form an integral part of the empire, and their 
loyalty has been time and time again proclaimed and 
proved. Had the Romans been able to retain the 
Native Rulers they had conquered, the history of Rome 
might have been far different. For personal gratitude 
begets a far more active loyalty than the most bene- 
ficent of governments is capable of inspiring. J 
The relation of the Government to the people has 
also undergone great improvement since the abolitiim 
of the East India Company. Much had indeed been 
„ . accomplished in the later days 

the Company's rule. The 
conquered provinces enjoyed a 
jxsace they had not known for generations. Protection 
was given to life and property. The sea was cleared 
of pirates, the worst excesses of banditti were suppressed, 
and the most barbarous customs of the past were 
successfully broken down. War was persistently waged 
upon the wild beasts, and the feudatory hill tribes 
were partially held in check. Justice was distri- 
buted with impartiality ; revenue was collected upon 
a regular and generous system. Such blessings at 
least were conferred by the Company uiion the millions 
of India when t^nce the responsibilities of Empire 


Sec Hunter** Mayo in Ibe Rulers of India Series, 
t They are over 600 in number and occupy 38 per cent, of the whole area 
of India. Being however, m a rule, thinly populated they only possess 
* population. 

The most complete study of the present position of the Native State? 
in the Indian paliticai system is to be found in Sir Lee-Warner'i) valuable 
monograph *'the Protected Princes of India,” The various treaties 
and engagements binding them to the British Oovernmeni are given in 
Aitchinwn’s SMatts^ etc. 


Ktforts of the Crown 
Government to conciliate 
the people, 

following generation. 


had been forced upon the Directors by Parliamentary 
pressure. Roughly the last fifty years of the Company 's 
rule had been marked by an earnest endeavour to 
benefit the governed. That these efforts succeeded 
in conciliating the jx*ople is, however, far from certain. 
With such striking exceptions as the Punjab, 
the native feeling was distinctly hostile. Many of 
the ablest administrators before 1857 despaired 
of ever commending British 
rule to the Indian people. But a 
gTcat improvement is noticeable 
in public opinion during the 
The administrators of the Crown 
did honesUy strive to carry into action the generous 
sentiments breathed by the Royal proclamation of 1858. 
The advantage of continued peace were amply utilised 
for the development of the country and the improve- 
ment of the several classes of the community. All 
that had lieen given by the Company was given now, 
and more. A better police was inaugurated by the Act 
of 1861, simpler judicial procedure, an increase in the 
, ^ . number of courts and a uniform 

proved condmon.. 

effective, while it brought it nearer to the poor man’s 
door. The Government deliberately adopted the 
policy of confidence by an extended system of 
education and a free press. Natives were admitted to 
office in greater numbers. The material prosperity of 
the people became a more special care of the Govern- 
ment ; the wealth of the country increased, and a 
well-to-do middle class was created. The agricultural 
, . , , , . , community, the widest class of all, 

ivcgisiauon^for special obtained very special recogniiiou, 

and the land has been enabled 
to bear the incubus of a vastly increased population. 
While the hercditaiy' interests of the landlord class— a? 
in Oudh— were guaranteed, and it anything supjile- 
mented* the rights of tenants were more definitely 
asserted. The Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885, for 
instance, went far to atone for the injustice inflicted on 
certain classes by the premature zomindari setthnnent 
of Cornwallis, Tht^ various classes and communities 
were thus treated in a considerate and sympathetic 


manner, and not sacrificed in order to create a 
symmetrical and uniform system. Lord Mayo, the 
most conciliatory of Vicero^, made special efforts to 
help the Mahommedans forward inthepathof progrt^ss. 
Proud of their past glories, conservative in tempera- 
ment, they had fallen behiml in the race fijr life 
under the new regime. The provision of special 
educational facilities for Mahommedans by Lord Mayo 
was the first step in that long course of policy which 
has aimed at making the old ruling class of India 
satisfied with theh i^resent position. The success of 
these efforts, so ably c.onsunimateil by the late Viceroy, 
has effected a complete change in the Mahommedan 
attitude towards British rule. 

The reforming tendencies of the post -mutiny govern- 
ments may be most conveniently summed up under 
two heads, moral and material amelioraticn. The 
material condition of the Indian population has made 


* Under the Victroyatiy of l^ord i .Awrence, His af^r.innn settlement 
practically nude Oudh a loyal province. 
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(a) MAtcrial 
Amelioration. 


great progress in the present era of development. 

Despite increased population 
D?vfi?pmcm. ample evidence to show 

that the agricultural classes are 
richer to-day than in the past. The land is assessed 
at a very much lower rate than under Mahommedan 
or Mahratta rule. More allowance is made for natural 
calamities, and more security is granted against 
human oppressors. The value of 
the land, owing to agricultural 
improvements and irrigation 
works, has been raised, and in many provinces the 
rent has not been raised in the same proportion. 
The improved transport facilities brought about by 
the age of steam have led to the realization of great 
profits on agricultural produce, India has become an 
exporting country of the first grade. And when famine 
casts a blight upon the land the material welfare of the 
defenceless peasant is sedulously guarded by a paternal 
government, so that the loss of life is reduced to a 
minimum. Government in fact, under the influence of 
civilized ideals, undertakes a wider responsibility than 
any Indian government of the past. While the taxation 
per man is lower than in ancient India, more efficient 
])rotection and assistance is given in return. Again, 
the industrial India of to-day is the outcome of 
British rule. The great cities, the growing commercial 
enterprises, the extending trade and the monied 
clas.ses are almost entirely the product of the last 
half century. Riches there were under the Moguls, 
and . valuable industries, but these were practically 
confined to certain privileged classes and certain 
special districts.* Space does not suffice to prove these 
contentions in detail, but a little careful observation 
aided by statistics will be sufficient to indicate the 
enormous material progress made during the last half 
century. By no fair standard of comparison can it 
be shown that India is growing poorer. 

Moral progress has been achieved by peaceful con- 
ditions, contact with the high civilization of the West 
... .. , .. , through the instrumentality of 

enlightened government and edu- 
cation and by legislation. The warfare and the 
insecurity of a turbulent age are more calculated to 
degrade than to exalt. The Pax Britannica has not 
only conferred material blessings, but has once again 
in India made possible the widespread cultivation 
of learning, science, and the arts. Life and property 
being secure, mental culture and moral improvement 
can proceed unchecked. Old Hindu ideals have 
received new life, and are being supplemented by the 
ideals of the West. An educational system of vast 
extent under State control is rapidly removing 
the reproach of ignorance from the Indian people. 
A sound secular education reaching frorn primary 
sbhool to university is profoundly influencing 
every community in the Peninsula. Technical and 
industrial instruction is equipping the intelligent 
classes to compete with commercial states on equal 
terras. The leavening influence of education sliould 


* Agra, Bengal, Gnjernt, The better aistribution of wealth and 
the higher (tandard of livinR to-rtay are facts capable of ample proof. 
See Hunter's *• /ndia of tht Qum^ ” especially the essay -Eugland's work 
in India. 


make it possible for India to cast off the sloth, 
ignorance, and narrowness, into which she had fallen, 
without severing herself from all that is most noble 
and worthy in her past. Probably the history of 
the future will record this great moral and intellectual 
awakening as the most remarkable achievement of the 
present age. Material prosperity has, in other places 
and at other times, been restored to a nation by 
foreign rule, but intellectual life on the same scale, 
never. Moral progress has also been furthered by 
the instrumentality of legislation and the efforts of 
enlightened native opinion. Barbarous practices such 
as satti and infanticide had been almost extirpated 
by the Company’s administrators, but there still 
remained in the Hindu social system certain evils 
which had crept in during the deteno ration of the early 
Aryan civilization.* Such were infant marriage and 
the prohibition of widow re-marriage. The Age of 
Consent Act of 1890 forbade the consummation of a 
marriage in the ease of a girl before the age of twelve. 
Amongst the people social reformers and associations 
have for years been fighting for the cause of widows, and 
in the direction of the marriage of child widows, at 
least much has been accomplished. Powerful orga- 
nisation such as the Brahma Samaj aim at social 
regeneration no less than at the purification of 
religion. A return to the simpler canons of primitive 
Hinduism will, amongst other resultant advantages, 
consciously assist the tendencies of the time in loosen- 


ing the grip of caste upon the people. The caste 
system is already staggering under the attacks of 
modern civilization, but it must be more completely 
overthrown if India is to compete on equal terms 
with other Nations. 

Zeal for peaceful progress has not left the Govern- 
ment of India blind to the necessity of maintaining 
adequate preparations for war. An armed force of 
, 225,000 men is a guarantee of 

mternal peace and provides im* 
munity from invasion by land. The British navy is 
at the disposal of all parts of the Empire and would 
hasten to the defence of India in the perhaps unlikely 
event of an attack by sea. The powerful police force 
is an additional protection against internal commotion. 
Since the mutiny the principle of maintaining one 
British soldier to two sepoys has been fairly constantly 
observed, and the artillery has been almost entirely coii* 
centrated in British hands. The ranks of the native 
army have been very largely filled with Sikhs, who are 
not unwilling to face garrison duty across the seas. 
Native troojis have been jpatified as far as possible by 
their employment abroad, and quite recently distin- 
guished themselves in China. The Indian army has 
been of late brought up to the highest condition of 
efficiency, and in time of war it would be assisted by the 
select bodies of Imperial Service, troops supplied by the 
loyalty of the native princes. Military policy has re- 
cently aimed at making India self-supporting with regard 
to arms and munitions of war, a policy not only sound in 
itself, but by reason of the employment of native labour 
productive of advantage to India on the economic side. 


* These inovemenis arc admirably set forth in Dr. Bose’s History of 
Hindu Civilttation during British Rule. 
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A territory the size of Europe without Russia i$ 
thus intelligently governed and efficiently protected by 
the united brain and strength of England and of India. 

OuOook for th. roeure. ^ vast congeries of conflicting 
nationalities is kept at peace 
and helped along the path of progress under the 
aegis of the British Empire. The highly complex 
and minutely organized government of India derives 
its stimulus from the people who have raised it out 
of chaos. The continuance of British control is a 
vital necessity to the peace and well-being of the 
countless races and states which compose the Indian 
Empire. Should these different races be ever fused 
into a single nationality the predominance of England 
might cease to be essential. Meanwhile the partner- 
ship is a mutual gain, and the best interests of India 
are fostered by loyalty to the British Crown. It is 
no light privilege to be an integral part of the 


greatest Empire in history and that the tie is no 
shadowy one has been forcibly demonstrated during 
the late visit of India’s future Emperor.* Half a 
century of unparalleled progress under Crown Govern- 
ment has brought India to the threshold of even 
greater achievements. The all-pervading activity 
of the late Viceroy has braced up the machine of 
Government for fresh efforts. But the zeal of autho- 
rity must be seconded, even more earnestly, by private 
enterprise and popular endeavour. If Government 
and people work hand in hand more tolerantly and 
S3nnpathetically it is not rash to suppose that the 
twentieth century will witness a period of extended 
commercial enterprise, and a renewal of intellectual 
life such as shall make India a still more powerful 
factor in the state-system of the modern world. 

* His present Majesty is the firht Britibh Kmperor of India. The title 
of Empress was assumed by Queen Victoria in 1877, 
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Pre-Historic Burma. 

The era now generally in use among the Bunnese 
began in the year 639 A. D. and Mr. Parker in his book. 
“Burma, with special reference to her relations with 
China.” thus sums up all that is known of Burmese 
history up to the establishment of the existing Burmese 
era “During this period Buddhism introduced from 
.some place or other, more or less successfully struggled 
with the previously existing superstition, character 
uncertain.’’ But, though we have little or no trust- 
worthy historical information as to what happened in 
Burma previous to the seventh century of the Christian 
era, it is quite possible to reconstruct in rough outline 
what the earlier history must have been. For one thing 
it is fairly certain that all the races now inhabiting 
Burma were originally immigrants from what we now 
know as Western China, from Tibet, and from the 
North-Eastern portion of India. It is possible to trace 
the connection of the numerous languages and dialects 
they now speak with the languages of the countries 
from which they sprung. Their features too tell the 
same tale clearly enough. Their languages have not 
as yet been sufficiently studied by competent scholars 
to yield full information in every case as to the exact 
source from which every obscure tribe of to-day 
originally came, but it is practically certain that they 
were all immigrants. 

Whether they ousted an aboriginal race is uncertain, 
but there is at least some probability in the theory that 
the original inhabitants of the country were Negritos. 
This race is still found in the Andaman Islands quite 
near to Burma. It is also found in part of the Malay 
Peninsula, in the Philippines. Papua and some of the 
neighbouring islands. The probability is that in the re- 
mote past it was much more numerous than it is now. 
and the remains of the race still to be found in the Anda- 
man Islands may well be the descendants of Negritos 
who escaped from Burma long before the Christian era 
and in the seclusion of these .small islands have survived 
to the present day. Against this theory there is the 
fact that no tradition of a conflict with an inferior 
aboriginal race has been preserved among any of the 
immigrants. But, although the newcomers were far 
from civilised as we understand civilisation to-day, they 
were immeasurably superior to the wretched Negritos, 
so the latter could make no resistance of a character 
likely to survive in legend. They would rather hide 
in the dense forests until they died or were driven out, 
and to the first immigrants with whom they came in 
contact they would be merely an annoyance, scarcely 
so formidable a foe as the tigers or other wild beasts. 
When ^ore than one stream of immigrants had come, 
they had ^etity more serious fighting with each other, 
so any previous conflicts with the Negritos, if there 
bad been any, would be speedily forgotten. 


The immigrants came from different sources, though 
they w'ere all of Mongolian stock, and they came too, no 
doubt, often at wide intervals of time. Their fortunes 
too were very various. Some got down into the 
fertile plains and developed into powerful kingdoms; 
others, shut up m some small valley, or some portion 
of a mountain range, remained little better than 
mountain elans. 

This difference in their fortunes led also to great 
differences in their civilisation. Secluded com- 
munities are more apt to fall back than to progress 
in civilisation. The savage Was are a conspicuous 
instance of this. According to tradition they at one 
time held all the country as far south even as 
Chiengmai and were not more savage than their neigh- 
bours. Now they are mainly confined to a block of 
territory on the north-eastern frontier extending for 
about one hundred miles along the Salween and about 
half that distance inland to the water shed between 
that river and the Mekong. Within this area there 
are very few people who are not Was. Beyond it 
there are a few isolated Wa viUages, and it is only 
on the fringes of this block that other races, chiefly 
Shans and La’hu. venture to settle. It must be 
admitted that the Was are not desirable neighbours. 
The Chinese, Burmese. Shans and other races living 
near, all believe them to be cannibals, but this accusa- 
tion is untrue. 

Every Wa village, however, has its collection of 
skulls, and at least one new one must be added every 
year, as otherwise, there would be a failure of the 
crops, the villagers believe. The greater the distance 
from which the skull is brought, the more potent it 
is in agricultural results. Naturally the Wa never 
misses a good opportunity of adding to the accumula- 
tion of skulls in his village, but in March and April 
when the time is approaching for the sowing of the 
new crop, parties go out from each village head 
hunting. As Sir George Scott puts it in the Upper 
Burma Gazetteer, ' legitimate head cutting opens in 
March and lasts through April.” In these months 
journeying is exciting in the hills, as any travellers are 
fair game to the head hunters. The neighbouring 
races, however, divide the Was into wild Was and 
tame or domesticated Was. The former are head 
hunters refuse to have any dealings of a more 
neighbourly kind than head hunting with other races 
and regard clothes as superfluous. They are also 
mere spirit worshippers, the latter have given up 
head hunting, appear at markets partially, some- 
times even decently clad and have some tincture 
at least of Buddhism. Of course, the division 
between wild and tame Wa is very indefinite, many 
of the villages being in a state of transition between 
the two. 
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Isolation in the case of a small community tended 
not only to the loss of such civilisation as they had pre- 
viously possessed, but also to increase the difficulties 
of language. The intricate mountain ranges of the 
country bounding the Irrawaddy valley served to 
seclude settlements, and the inhabitants of a remote 
valley often so changed their dialects in two or three 
generations that they became unintelligible to their 
nearest neighbours. Hence the multiplication of 
dialects so conspicuous in all the hilly parts of the 
country. Moreover, until quite recent times slave- 
raiding was universal all over Indo-China, at one 
time on a huge scale, latterly more in the fashion of 
the rape of the Sabine women. Dr. Richardson, who 
visited Chiengmai (Zimme) in 1836, says the Chief 


of wealth, there are no permanent buildings except the 
interminable useless brieked-up Buddhist pagodas ; 
no royal tombs, no municipal traditions ; no really 
ancient inscriptions, and what old religious inscriptions 
there are, seem generally to be utterly devoid of 
historical interest — in short the country is just 
as much a barren waste, from a civilised and civilising 
point of view, as the steppes of Mongolia ; generation 
after generation of its aimless people have gone and 
come in the same listless way as the Tartar nomads, 
for all the world like so many butterflies or sheep. ” 
There is an element of truth in this, but it is unfair 
all the same. Accumulation of wealth there can 
scarcely be until a fairly stable government has been 
established. Even in historical times the history of 
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boasted that i'j out of his 28 wives had all been taken 
prisoners by himself. Most of the women thus cap- 
tured, or, at least, the most prepbssessing ones, went 
to the Chief, no doubt, hut the captains and soldiers 
would secure some also. The male prisoners were often 
killed, but sometimes they were kept to till the ground, 
and so helped, when they married, in the transform- 
ation of the people. Altogether it has produced a 
fine tangle and the comparison of languages, of 
legends and of traditions, which alone can evolve some 
order out of the existiiw chaos, has scarcely been Ix^n 
as yet. Few men in Burma have the requisite leisure 
and scholarship to attempt it. 

Mr. Parker condemns the races of Burma in the 
following passage .—‘'There is no accumulation 


Burma is very much a succession of ruthless wars ; 
and in pre-historic times the same conditions must 
have prevailed in an even greater degree. The Was, 
for instance, we may be sure, were not driven back 
into the small area they now occupy without fierce 
fighting, continued, probably, through seveial gener- 
ations. The same was no doubt the case with many 
of the other races and tribes inhabiting the country. 
Constant war, rapine and slaughter are not conducive 
to the advance 01 civilisation, and the marvel is, not 
that the races which had come out on the top in 
historical times should have evolved so little civilisa- 
tion, but that they should have made the progress 
they had. Burmese and Talahigs fought fiercely 
witn each other to the last ; now one and then the 
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other getting the best of it. Yet in the intervals 
between these ruthless wars, they built pagodas, some 
of which have lasted for centuries ; and in the 
monasteries, which were to be found in every villag^e 
almost, education was brought within reach of every 
lad who cared to take it. An eastern race which has 
had, for ten centuries or more, something like 
universal education for the males at least, is not to 
be summarily condemned as having conspicuously failed 
to advance in civilisation. A Chinese description of 
Burma is given in the chapter in ‘‘Southern Bar- 
barians '' intheT'ang history. A great deal of what 
is there stated might have been written in the nine- 
teenth century instead of in the ninth. It describes 
the numerous monasteries built in a similar style to 
the King’s palace, and adds, “The people cut their 
hair at seven years of age and enter a monastery. 
If at the age of twenty they have not grasped the 
doctrine, they become lay people again. ’ ’ That is 
very much what is done to this day. In this respect 
Burma may claim to be ahead of every other 
country in the world, as it has had free and universal 
education offered to its sons for over a thousand years. 

Such civilisation as the races of Burma attained 
to is due, in a very large measure at least, to the intro- 
duction of Buddhism. However much they may have 
failed to ‘ ‘grasp the doctrine ’ ’ fully, and however much 
they may have continued to mix up the old spirit wor- 
ship with it. Buddhism at least set up higher ideals of 
thought and of right living among them. It widened 
their minds and enlarged their sympathies. It did not, 
anymore than Christianity has done, stop wars or very 
greatly reduce their ruthlessness, but. to some extent at 
least, it did mitigate the sufferings of the poor and the 
oppressed. The monasteries were in some measure 
places of refuge as well as schools and the most ruthless 
kings could not altogether ignore the voice of the 
monks as these were highly venerated by the people. 
When and how Buddhism was introduced into Burma 
is very uncertain. Buddhaghosa is the reputed apostle 
of Buddhism to Burma, and Taking historians claim 
him to be their fellow-countryman, stating that he 
crossed over to Ceylon in 402 A. D. and thence brought 
back to Thaton a complete set of the Tipitaka with 
its commentaries. But this does not tally with the 
references to Buddhaghosa in the Sinhalese records, 
and there are other reasons for not believing it. Apart 
from such reasons for disbelief as scholars may find in 
old writings, it is scarcely likely that a Taking would 
go to Ceylon in 402 A. D. in search, apparently, of 
Buddhist scriptures, unless the Takings were already 
interested in Buddhism. Almost from the first there 
was an active propaganda carried out by the Buddhist 
converts. Asoka’s edicts inscribed on rocks and stone 
pillars, at places widely apart, prove that by the middle 
of the third century before Christ Buddhism was 
widely spread throughout India and even in adjacent 
countries. It is very improbable that its introduction 
into Burma was delayed until the fifth century after 
Christ. It probably was well established among the 
leading races by that time, but it is possible that the 
Taking stmy about Buddhaghosa refers to an actual 
mission to Ceylon in search of more complete know- 
ledge. The first missionaries may have come to Burma 
9 


in Asoka’s time or even before it. We cannot fix the 
date nor do we know anything of their early successes 
and failures. The Takings, living on the sea-coast, 
almost certainly got their knowledge of Buddhism from 
Southern India and Ceylon. The Burmese, living further 
north and inland, may have got their knowledge from 
the Takings, though they are unwilling to admit any 
such indebtedness to a people with whom they were 
constantly at war. It is possible that they obtained 
their knowledge from missionaries who travelled over- 
land from India and so reached the Burmese without 
travelling through Taking country ; or the knowledge 
may have come from China. The whole subject, how- 
ever, is very obscure. Mr. Taw Sein Ko, the Suj)erin- 
tendent of the Archaeological Survey of Bunna, w^ho 
has had better opportunities than most to study the 
question, concludes in the following words an article he 
contributed to a Buddhist magazine. 

“ A history of Buddhism in Burma still remains to be 
written. The influences exerted by China, Tibet, Nipal. 
Magadha, Assam, Manipur and Cambodia on the one 
hand, have to be distinguished from those exerted by 
Southern India and (.‘eylon on the other. The inter- 
mixture of the Bon religion with the Tantric doctrines 
and Naga-worship, the evolution of Shamanism or Nat- 
worship, and the part played by Brahmanism. Saivaism, 
Vaishnavaism, and Jainaism in the religious develop- 
ment of Burma have still to be described. Above all, 
the Taking literature, which forms the connecting link 
between Ceylon and Burma Proper, still remains to be 
explored. At prese'nt, there is a lamentable dearth of 
scholars in Burma and Burmese history and Burmese 
literature, and Burmese antiquities are fields in w'hich 
the labourers are exceedingly few, though the harvest 
should be plentiful and rich.” 


From the dawn of history to the time 
OF Aeompra. 

At the time when we fii-sl get to any really trustw'orlhy 
history, we find that the struggle between the various 
races inhabiting Burma had been practically narrowefi 
down into a triangular fight between three of them for 
the supremacy. These three races w-ere the Shans, the 
Burmese and the Takings. From the seventh century 
to the eighteenth these three races struggled against 
each other with varying fortunes, now one and now 
another getting the best of it, but without ever reaching 
any finality. Even the conquests of Alorapra in the 
eighteenth century would not necessarily have proved 
final supremacy for the Burmese, The conquests of 
previous capable kings had disappeared under their feeble 
successors and Alompra's descendants were scarcely 
the men to keep what Alompra had won ; but before 
the glamour inspired by Alompra’s victories had died 
away, and before the other races nad recovered fully 
from his ravages, the whole nature of the struggle was 
altered by the arrival of the British. When they first 
came, the Burmese race was still practically supreme 
in the country, but it must not be forgotten that ii 
had only very recently become so and, quite possibly, 
might not have remained so. 

To give a concise account of that struggle during a 
thousand year.s and more, between the three contending 
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races is impossible, llie attempt could only end in 
confusion. It would he as perplexing as a combined 
history of Scotland, England and France for the 
centuries preceding the death of Queen Elizabeth. VVc 
shall arrive at a clearer idea of what did occur by taking 
each race separately, and it will be best to begin with 
the Shans. They are the most widely diffused race in 
Indo-China, and in Siam are still an independent power. 
They are more energetic than the Burmese and Takings, 
and but for their tendency to split up into small States, 
would probably have become the dominant power in 
Burma. Though Shan chronicles have scarcely 
been studied at all as yet, a good deal of their history 
can bo gleaned from Chinese annals. Of what is 
known of them Sir George Scott gives a full account 
in the Upper Burma Gazetteer, and it is from his account 
that the following brief summary is mainly derived. 

There is no doubt that South-w^estern China was the 
original home of the Tai or Shan race, or rather was 
the region where they attained to a marked separate 
development as a people. Burmese annals speak of 
invasions by ‘ ‘ Tay6ks ’ ’ in very early times. In 
[modern Burmese this name is applied to the Chinese, 
hut these Tayoks could not have been Chinese, as the 
Chinese were shut off from contact with the Burmese 
until after the conquest of Yunnan by Kuhlai Khan in 
1253 A, D. These Tay6ks must have been Shans. The 
late Dr. Cushing is the only real authority on the Shans. 
He urges that the great homogeneity of the different 
divisions of the Tai race can be accounted for only by 
the existence of one or more strong Tai States in South- 
western China for a considerable time before the first 
historical notice of their Nan-chao Kingdom early in 
the seventh century. Dr. Cushing says that the first 
migrations of the Tai into Burma began about two 
thousand years ago, but, however this may be. it is 
not until much later that we have any authentic 
history. Shan chronicles refer to the Mao Kingdom as 
having begun in the seventh century of our era. Every 
thing points to this having been a kingdom of the Mao 
Shans who settled along the Shweli river. This kingdom 
maintained itk‘lf with varying degrees of prosperity 
until the rise of .Anawra-hta, the Burmese king 4)f 
Pagan, whom Mr. Parker considers the first definite 
king in Burmese history. This monarch gained ascen- 
dancy in much of the plain country, which up till then 
the Shans had held. Anawra-hta set out for China 
in quest of tlie Buddha’s tooth, but probably never 
got further than Yunnan. On his return, Anawra-hta 
married a daughter of the Mao Shan king. Anawra- 
hta seems to have claimed the Mao king as a vassal, 
but the Shan chronicle denies any such vassalage. 
Whether there was any acknowledgment of vassalage 
or not, it is quite clear that when Anawra-hta ’s reign 
came to an end in 1052 A. D., the Smhwa of the Mao 
kingdom remained inde])endent. Nearly two centuries 
later the dominion of the Mao Shans was enormously 
extended, Hs6 Hkan Hpa succeeded to the Mao 
throne in 1225 A. D. His suzerainty was acknowledged 
as far south as Moulmein, that is, far into the Taking 
country ; eastwards it extended to Keng Hung, His 
dominions were extended westwards hy the over- 
running of Arakan, the destruction of its capital, and 
the invasion of Manipur. Assam W'as subjugated in 


1229 A. D. and passed under the rule oi the Shans, 
who were henceforth styled Ahom in that country. 
For nearly thirty years after the conquest of Yunnan by 
Kublai khan, the Chinese hung about the fronticM-, 
and in 1284 A. D. a Mongolian force, we are told, swej)! 
down on the Burmese capital, Pagan, and overthrew 
the Burman monarchy. This expedition seems lo 
have done no harm to the Mao kingdom through which 
it passed, the presumj)ti()n therefore is that there w'as 
some agreement or alliance. The weakening of the 
power of Burma was favourable to the Mao kingdom, 
and it is claimed that the Mao territories were 
increased by the conquest of the Menam valley U) 
Ayuthia and of Yunzalin and Tavoy. This we know 
was rather the commencement of the pre,sent kingdom 
of Siam than its conquest by an army of Mao Shans 
and conversion into an integral part of the Mao realm. 
We have seen that in the eleventh century the 
Burmese had driven the Shans back from the plains 
into the bills, but by the end of the thirteenth century 
the Shans had far more than recovered lost ground. 
They were then the dominant power not only in Burma, 
but beyond it. Their conquests had extended to Siam 
and though Kublai Khan had conquered Yunnan ; 
they were still doubt a power to be reckoned with 
in Western China. From this time onwards, however, 
the Shan power seems to ha\'e waned. Up to this 
period there is considerable correspondence in the 
details of the various Shan chronicles. Afterw'ards 
they diverge and become more local. It may be 
that up to the time of Kublai Khan’s conquest of 
Yunnan some cohesion was due lo the recognition by 
all of a dominant S(mhwa at Tali. When he was over- 
thrown, the race split up into a number of unconnccte<l 
principalities and has remained disunited ever since. 
The history of the next two centuries is somewhat 
obscure, but there can be no doubt about the steady 
decadence. The Siamese and Lao dependenoi(‘S became 
a se])arate kingdom under the suzerainty of 
Ayuthia, the old capital of vSiam. Wars w'ith 
both China and Burma were frequent. The King of 
Pegu conquered the Mar territory in 1502 A. D. 
Subsequent Chinese invasions in 1582 and in 1004 
A. D. put a final end to the Mao Shan dynasty. From 
that time onwards, though the various Shan States 
remained restive and rebellious, those in Burma were 
never able to completely throw off the Burmese yoke. 

Turning now to the history of the Bunnese there is 
no doubt that th’s race came originally from Tibet 
The first capital of which there is any trace was 
Tagaung, but this existed in pre-historic times and 
little can be affirmed about it except that at some 
uncertain period there was a monarchy there, and the 
clay tablets still to be found on the spot show that 
Hindu influences w'ere predominant. Whether it was 
founded by immigrants from India who gained an ascen- 
dancy over the Tibetans who had previously settled there 
is uncertain. Burmese tradition says that a Sakya chief 
named Ablii Raja came from Kapikvastu long before 
the birth of Gautama and built the city of Tagaung. 
Tradition probably antedates by centuries the coming 
of Indian settlers to the upper part of the Irrawaddy, 
hut they did come in pre-historic times and exerted 
a considerable influence in moulding the Tibetan 
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immigrants into the Burmese nation. Nothing very 
definite, however, is to be gleaned from the chronicles 
until we come to the reign of Thinka Yaza in the 
seventh century of the Christian era. This man had 
been a monk, but, on the death of the previous king, 
he threw off the yellow robe, married one of the 
queens of his predecessor and ascended the throne. 
It was he who established the era still in use among 
the Burmese. In connection with this Sir Arthur 
Phayre says : — The common era which he established 
commenced in A. D. 639* on the day when the sun is 
supposed to enter the first sign of the Zodiac. This 
era is now observed in Burma. The reformation of the 
calendar was probably brought about by the assistance 
of Indian astronomers. The Burmese system of 
astronomy and method of computing time are essen- 
tially those of the Hindus.*’ 

The extracts from the T’ang history, which have 
already been quoted, show that m the ninth century the 
Burmese had attained to very much the same state of 
civilisation as they had in the nineteenth century. 
But though the boys all went into monasteries 
even in the ninth century, the Buddhism taught there 
had apparently become corrupt. Or, it may have been 
that dragon worship was drawing the people away from 
Buddhism. The Burmese chronicle s^ys that at the 
end of the tenth century of the Christian era the whole 
country was devoted to this wicked superstition. In 
the year 1010 A. D., however, King Anawra-hta 
ascended the throne, He was capable and energetic 
and did much to bring the Burmese race into a position 
of supremacy. As we have already seen, he drove back 
the Shans from much of the plain country which they 
had previously held. He also waged war on the 
Talaings, marched to their capital Thaton, levelled 
that city to the ground and returned to his own capital 
Pagan, hringing with him a large number of captives, 
including the Talaing King. Anawra-hta had noticed 
the magnificent shrines at Thaton and it was with the 
view to raising similar buildings at Pagan that he 
brought so many captives. He laid the foundations of 
Pagan’s greatness. Its ruins tptify to this day that it 
must once have been a great city. The ruins cover an 
area of several square miles, crowded with shnnes and 
temples of various sizes and in every stage of decay. It 
is a w'onderful scene of desolation, in many ways the 
most striking spectacle in Burma and full of interest 
to the archaeologist. Nor did Anawra-hta’s religious 
zeal confine itself to temple building. He put down 
dragon worship with a firm hand and nunfied 
religion. The Talaing captives no doubt helped to 
introduce purer Buddhist doctrine, as well as to 
more magnificent shrines than any the Burmese had 
been able to build before. Anawra-hta died in 1052 A.D, 
after a reign of 42 years. He was succeeded by his sons 
Saw Lu and Kyansitha, the latter of whom built the 
Ananda pagoda, the, most noted temple in Pagan. The 
grandson of Anawra-hta named Alaung Sithu had also a 
long reign and, to some extent, emulated the exploits of 
his grandfather. He built two large temples near the 
Ananda pagoda at Pagan, and he sent an expedition into 
Arakan^ afect which shows that at that time the Pagan 
Kings had some authority over the greater 
Burma,' This supremacy was kept for some time, but 


in 1284 A. D., a Mongolian force swept down on Pagan 
and overthrew the monarchy. The reigning King is 
said to have provoked the Chinese by killing the 
Ambassadors sent to demand tribute. After the 
overthrow of Pagan by the Chinese the country to 
the north of it was parcelled out among a number of 
Shan chieftains while the Talaings and other conquered 
races in the south rose in rebellion and formed 
independent kingdoms of their own. 

At the end of the thirteenth century, when the Shans 
were at the zenith of their power, the Burmese were 
altogether crushed for the time. Pagan was destroyed 
and no subsequent capital seems ever to have attained a 
magnificence at all equal to that of Pagan. The next 
capital was Sagaing where in 1315 A. D. Athin Khaya 
founded a Shan dynasty. In 1364 A. D., however, his 
grandson founded Ava which continued to be the 
Burmese capital up to 1593 A. D., when the kingdom 
was overthrown and there was no ruler for five years. 
In 1598 A. D., Nyaung-yan Mintaya, the son of the King 
of Taung-ngu, came to Ava, took over the government, 
and Ava continued to be the capital until quite 
recent times. Although the Burmese had a capital 
at first under Shan Kings from the beginning of 
the fourteenth century with one or two breaks nght 
up to nearly the end of the nineteenth century, the 
extent of territory they ruled varied very greatly 
from time to time. Sometimes the King’s authority 
extended only a little way from the capital, at other 
times it was felt throughout the greater part of the 
country. The history of the centuries that followed 
the overthrow of Pagan are a long record of struggle. 
At the beginning of the fourteenth century the 
Shans were the dominant power in Upper Burma, the 
Burmese being completely crushed for the time being. 
It took three centuries of ever-recurring conflict to 
reverse this position and it was not until Chinese 
invasions in 1582 and 1604 A. D. put a final end to 
the Mao Shan dynasty that the Burmese were able to 
reduce the Shan States to some sort of vassalage. 

Throughout this period the struggle was not only 
with the Shans. Chinese invasions were not always 
restricted to Shan territory and there was plenly 
of fighting to be done elsewhere. Once the Burmese 
had begun to recover a little from the crushing 
defeat at the end of the thirteenth century, they 
began to remember Anawra-hta's subjugation of 
the Talaings in the eleventh century and to 
aspire to supremacy in that direction again. Tlie 
Talaings had, of course, thrown off the Burmese yoke 
after the fall of Pagan, and a century later the Talaings 
were strong enough to fight the Burmese on fairly 
even terms. The new Talaing capital was at Pegu. 
For centuries the struggle was carried on, with com- 
paratively brief interludes of peace. It would be 
wearisome to follow these interminable wars in detail. 
The Burmese invaded the Talaing country and the 
Talaings invaded Burma over and over again. Now 
one side was victorious and then the other, but the 
duel never came to an end. In 1752 A. D., however, 
a Talaing army invested Ava, captured it, burned the 
city, and carried off the King and other members of 
the royal family as captives to Pegu, This was just 
before the rise of Alompra who soon reversed the 
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position, but it is better to take the later history 
separately, as from Alompra’s time it is possible to take 
the history of the country as a wWe. The only point 
that need be added in the history of the period from the 
fan of Pagan in the thirteenth century to the fall of 
Ava in the eighteenth is that the Burmese during all 
that time had other foes to fight besides the Shans 
and the Talaings. Governors of provinces occasionally 
set up as independent kings on their own account. At 
times we hear of kings of Prome, of Taung-ngu and 
of Arakan, all of whom helped to make confusion 
worse confounded. The kings of Siam too interfered 
In the internal politics of Burma and stirred up one 
king against another. 


inland. Although Anawra>hta conquered them in the 
eleventh century of the Christian era, they were clearly 
more advanced’ than their conquerors, more skilled in 
buildii^ and probably more learned in Buddiust 
doctrine. From the eleventh century to the end of 
the thirteenth they seem to have been kept in some 
sort of subjection by the Burmese, but alter the fall 
of Pagan they regained their independence and in 
1385, a capable king, named Rajadirit, ascended the 
throne of Pegu. He reigned for thirty-eight years, 
during which time he did much to consolidate the 
Taking Kingdom, and in the intervals of fighting he 
beautified the new capital, Pegu. During his reign the 
wars with Burma were prosecuted with vigour, and he 
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There remajns only the history of the Talaings. 
.According to Mr. Taw Sein Ko, this race belongs 
to the Mon-Khmer stock. They were, he thinks, the 
first immigrants and are now represented ^y the 
Talaings and Cambodians by the struggling and 
scattered tribes of Khasias in Assam and by the 
Palaungs and Was in the Northern Shan Sates. The 
Mon-Khmer appear to have entered Burma from north- 
eastern India, as it has left its congeners the Bhiis and 
Gonds behind. Of their early history vciy little is 
known except that, owing probably to their being 
settled on the coast, Indian influences had been at 
work on them with more eflect than on the Burmese 


entered, into friendly communication with the king of 
Siam. He also drove out the Burmese regent at the 
capital of Arakan, and a Taking force occupied San- 
doway. tinlike most eastern potentates Rajadirit 
kept his bodily activity to the last, and died from the 
effect of a wound received in hunting a wild elephant. 

Indian Mahomedans are said to have taken part in 
some of the wars of the fifteenth century, fighting as a 
rule on the side of the Takings, but it was not until 
15^ A. D., that any Europeans are mentioned as 
siding in war with any Of the contending kings. In 
that year the king of Taung-^u was attacking Pegu, 
where there happened to be a I^rtoguese galliot, Which 
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had been sent from Goa to trade in Pegu. The com- 
mander, Ferdinand de Morales, joined the Taking 
flotilla in the battle which took place in the river but, 
in spite of his hell), the Takings were beaten. 

According to Sir xVrthur Phayre, however, the king 
of Taung-ngu was largely indebted for his success on 
this occasion to the desertion of their master by the 
leading officers of the king of Pegu. The latter was 
a foolish lad who had c)nly recently succeeded to 
the throne. The kingdom of Taung-ngu was one of 
those small kingdoms which had sprung up in diff erent 
parts of the country started in most cases by rebellious 
governors, but Taung-ngu had been the refuge of 
those Burmese who were dissatisfied with the Shan 
kings of Ava. and by the beginning of the sixteenth 
century the king of Taung-ngu was looked to as the 
refuge and hope of the Burmese race. He claimed 
descent from the kings of Pagan and his attack on 
the Takings in Pegu was the first step in an ambitious 
project to regain the throne of Ava and supremacy 
in all Burma. He did get to the gates of Ava, but 
finding the confederacy of Shan chiefs too strong for 
him, he returned to Pegu. Afterwards he invaded 
Arakan, but returned hurriedly on hearing that the 
Siamese had attacked Tavoy. He then invaded Siam, 
but had to retreat. After this his character seems to 
have changed. A small body of Portuguese, probably 
employed as gunners, under the command of James 
Soarez, had accompanied him to Siam in 1548 A. D. 
The king made a companion of the nephew of Soarez 
and under this youth’s influence became a confirmed 
drunkard. 

The Portuguese had occupied Malacca under 
Albuquerque in 1511 A. D., and eight years later they 
concluded a commercial treaty with the Taking king’s 
viceroy at Martaban. After his conquest of Pegu the 
king of Taung-ngu called on this viceroy to submit to 
him, but trusting to the support the Portuguese could 
give him, the viceroy refused. In spite of Portuguese 
nelp, however, Martaban fell. Throughout the six- 
teenth century the number of Portuguese in Burma 
increased. They traded and they were always ready 
to take part in the various wars of the country. The 
story of Philip de Brito is a veritable romance. 
Originally a ship boy, he became a menial in the 
palace 01 the king of Arakan. Then he w^as sent to 
take charge of the custom house at Syriam, He got 
permission to build a custom house of brick, and then 
built a fort to protect the custom house. The next 
step was to expd the Arakanesc governor and to take 
over his office. De Brito then went to Goa to seek 
authority to hold the towm under the Portuguese 
viceroy there. Meanwhile Salvador Ribeyro was left 
in charge. During de Brito’s absence the king of 
Arakan sent a large force, to retake the town, but 
Ribeyro refused to surrender. To prevent his country- 
men from escaping while suffering from hunger he 
burned the three ships he had in fort. At length relief 
was sent by the viceroy and the investing force 
withdrew. Ribeyro then set to work to conciliate the 
Takings, who now offered to accept de Brito as king of 
Pegu. in the meantime, had married the viceroy’s 
niece and returned to Syriam with the title of Captain- 
General He had six ships with him. and proclaimed 


his reception of the kingdom in the name of his 
sovereign. He put the fortifications in order, built a 
church, and marked out the limits of the city which 
might have become the capital of a great Province 
under the crown of Portugal But de Brito took no 
pains to conciliate the native population. On the 
contrary, he outraged the feelings of both Burmese 
and Takings by digging into the pagodas and seizing 
all tlw^ golden images and precious stones he could 
lay his hands on. He also forced great numbers of 
them to accept Christianity. At last, in 1613 A. I)., 
a Burmese force besieged Syriam ; a Taking chief in 
the town opened one of the gates at night and de 
Brito v as taken and impaled on a high stake before his 
own house. Many of the Portuguese were executed 
and the remainder, including de Brito’s wife, were 
sent as slaves to Ava. 

By the middle of the seventeenth century new 
troubles came on the Burmese and began to sap such 
ascendancy as they had gained throughout the 
country. Marauding bands of Chinese harassed the 
northern portion of it, and, aided by the Siamese, the 
Takings began to make some headway in the south. 
By the year 1672 A, D., the king of Burma had recov- 
ered lost ground to a considerable extent, but in that 
year ho died, and, under his incapable successors, the 
empire steadily decayed. About the year 1733 A. D., 
a Burmese army was defeated on the frontier of Manipur, 
and later on the Manipuris invaded Burma on more 
than one occasion. The Takings, of couise, were not 
slow to take advantage of the decay of the Burmese 
powder. They first regained thenr independence, and 
after some years of fighting, were able to take Ava in 
1752 A. D. They burned the city to the ground and 
carried < ff the Burmese King and other members of 
the royal family as captives to Pegu. 


The Alompra Dynasty. 

The crushing defeat w'hich the Burmese received at 
the hands of the Takings in 1752 A.D., was soon 
reversed, not by any member of the Burmese royal 
house, or by any one in authority, but by an obscure 
individual of whose early history very little is known. 
Of course, all sorts of stories sprang up afterwards 
about ro5^al descent and portents at his birth, but these 
may be dismissed as fabulous. He was certainly quite 
an obscure individual and, apparently, commenced life 
as a hunter, an occupation which is looked down on 
by the Burmese. At the time of the Taking conquest, 
however, he seems to have obtained some subormnate 
position under a local official He stood almost alone 
in refusing to swear allegiance to the Taking king. 
A party of fifty men was sent to summon him to 
appear, but having secured forty followers he sur- 
prised the Taking party and killed them all This 
initial success increased his following, so when a 
larger party was sent against him, hie was able to 
defeat them also. He went on from one success to 
another until in December 1753, that is, in less than 
two years from its conquest by the Takings he was 
able to reconquer Ava. The Taking king did not 
submit tamely to this and in the following year 
sent a force to retake it, but this also was effectually 
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defeated. The upstart had meantime taken the 
name of * ’ Alaungpayah ’ ’ or ^ ‘ embryo Buddha, ’ ' 
Rename which has been corrupted by Europeans into 
Alompra. In 1755 he earned the war into the 
enemy’s country. Without watting to conquer the 
capital, Pegu, he moved down to the great Shwe 
Dagon Pagoda, drove away the Talaings and in May 
laid out the city of Rangoon which he designed to 
be the future port of his empire. The name he chose is 
eminently characteristic of the man. So confident was 
he of his ultimate success, that, though Pegu was still 
unsubdued, he named the new port, Y^angutt, which 
means *'the termination of the war.” Syritm had 
hitherto been the port, and here there were European 
traders, but Alompra being well aware of the assistance 
which might be derived from Europeans, gave orders 
that they were not to be molested. It was not 
until 1757 that 
Pegu was taken, 
given up to plun- 
der and the build- 
ings destroyed. 

The conquered 
king was taken 
away as a captive, 
numbers of the 
inhabitants were 
massacred, and 
thousands of men, 
women and chil- 
dren were sold as 
slaves. After this 
Alompra seems to 
have encountered 
no serious resist- 
ance, though there 
were some futile 
risings of the 
Talaings and 
some minor colli- 
sions with the 
Shans. In 1758 
he marched into 
Manipur terri- 
tory, nominally to 
settle a dispute 
about the succes- 
sion there. When he arrived at the chief town, 
however, he found that the inhabitants had all fled 
to the mountains. Intoxicated by his rapid rise 
from obscurity to imperial power, he next decided 
to invade Siam. At first he was successful there 
also and managed to advance as far as the capital 
Ayuthia. The Siamese King, however, determined to 
hold out until the rise of the river should flood the 
camp of the besieger. Alompra was alive to this 
danger. He was unable to take Ayuthia, nor was 
he prepared to support his army for an indefinite time. 
He sent conciliatory messages saying that he had come, 
not to destroy the city, but as a Bodhisatwa to preach 
the law of holiness. He would subdue men’s hearts by 
kindness as Gaudama Buddha had done. The Siamese 
ridiculed his pretensions and defied his power. At this 
juncture AJoraj>ra became very ill, so a retreat was 
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ordered. The retreating army was much harassed by 
the Siamese, and when half way to the Salween 
Alompra died. That was in May 1760 A.D. The body 
was conveyed to the capital and was burnt there with 
the rites of a Chakravarti or universal monarch. His 
career had certainly been a most remarkable one. 
In eight years he had risen from obscurity to a throne, 
and had brought his race from a crushing defeat to 
supremacy in the country. Had he been content with 
this and set himself to consolidate his power in 
Burma, his meteor-like rise might have had much 
more permanent effects than it had. He was only 
forty-six years old when he died, and, but for the 
Jll-advised expedition to Siam, might perhaps have 
lived for many years longer. As it was, he left an 
example to his successors of over-vaulting ambition 
and extravagant pretensions w^hich led to their 

downfall. His 
successors had 
these faults in full 
measure, but in 
most instances 
conspicuously 
lacked Alompra ’s 
ability, though in 
1767 A. D., a 
Burmese army did 
take and destroy 
the capital of 
Siam, and in the 
following year a 
Chinese invasion 
of Burma was 
driven back. The 
Chinese invasions, 
for there were 
several of them, 
may not have 
been the fault of 
the Alompra dy- 
nasty, but the 
invasions of Siam, 
of Manipur and 
other aggressions 
were unnecessary. 
We may, perhaps, 
except tnat of 
Arakan, which had been a part of Burma in former 
times, but had regained independence and had not 
been subdued by Alompra. That was subdued by 
the Burmese without much trouble in 1784 A. D. 
But the consequences of the conquest 01 Arakan 
were disastrous in one way, for it brought the 
Burmese kings into direct collision with the British 
power in India. The cruel oppression of the Burmese 
drove many of the Arakanese to settle in British 
territory across the border. Among them were 
three chiefs who had long resisted the Burmese. In 
1794 A. D., a Burmese force crossed into British terri- 
tory to demand the surrender of these three chiefs who 
were given up as fugitive criminals. The British 
Indian Government was most anxious to avoid any 
^rious conflict with Burma, having quite enough to do 
in India. But the infatuation of the Alompra dynasty 
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left no option. British envoys were treated with 
studious discourtesy at the Burmese court, and before 
the end of the eighteenth century a Burmese military 
force again marched into Chittagong to compel the 
return of fugitive Arakanese. Nor w^as this the last 
of such aggressions. According to Sir Arthur Phayre, 
by 1813 A. D., the king of Burma was actively 
engaged in intrigues with some of the native princes 
of India. The direct object of these secret negotiations 
did not appear until later. The conquest of Arakan 
had brought Burmese officers into more immediate 
contact with India than at any previous period, and 
the ambitious king was inspired with the desire of 
acquiring the districts of Eastern Bengal, at least as 
far as Dacca which 
had once belonged to 
Arakan. Even a claim 
to Mursliidabad was 
some years afterwards 
openly made. ' ' 

There was constant 
aggression on the part 
of the Burmese at 
different parts of the 
frontier and various 
petty skirmishes had 
taken place between 
British Indian and 
Burmese troops. But 
early in 1824 A. D., 
an army of six thousand 
men was sent under 
Bandula with orders to 
advance on Chittagong. 

The British Govern- 
ment had stationed a 
brigade at Chittagong, 
but it was much too 
weak for the work 
required. The first 
encounter took place 
between a dfetachment 
under Captain Norton 
of the 40th Bengal 
Native Infantry and 
about four thousand 
Burmese troops. Cap- 
tain Norton had only , ^ 

three hundred and fifty Kino Thbbbaw ano Queen Soopvalat 

regulars with six hun- 
dred and fifty of the police battalion and a levy 
of Arakanese refugees. The Burmese attacked and 
drove the British force from its position. To penetrate 
to the capital of Burma overland from Chittagong 
would have been a very difficult, if not an impossible, 
task, so war having been declared, troops were sent 
by sea to Rangoon so as to penetrate the country by 
the Irrawaddy valley. Rangoon was occupied on the 
iith of May 1824, but it was not until 24th February 
1826 that the treaty of peace was signed. The terms 
were that the Burmese were to pay one million sterlir^ 
towards the expenses of the war; were to abstain 
from all interference in future in Manipur and elsewhere 
beyond their boundaries on the Indian side ; and were 
10 



to cede Assam, Arakan, and the coast of Tenasserim 
to the British. 

After such a lesson as this, one would have thought 
that even the Alompra dynasty would have learned to 
curb their arrogant pretensions and to keep up the 
appearance at least of civility to the British. But 
after the lapse of a few years the old story began to 
repeat itself. British envoys to the Burmese kings 
were treated with discourtesy; acts of violence were 
committed on British ships and British seamen. A 
series of negotiations followed; nothing was demanded 
beyond a veiy moderate compensation for the injuries 
inflicted on the masters of two British vessels, an 
apology for the insults offered by the Governor of 

Rangoon to the repre- 

sentative of the British 

Government and the 
re-establishment of the 
appearance at least of 
friendly relations by 
the reception of a 
British Agent by the 
Burmese Government. 
But it was all useless. 
The king would do 
nothing. The result 
was the Second Burmese 
War, the first shot in 
which was fired in 
January 1852. By the 
end of that year the 
whole province of Pegu 
was annexed to the 
British dominions. No 
treaty was obtained, 
but the Burmese king 
was warned that any 
active demonstration 
of hostility on his part 
would be followed by 
retribution. 

By the end of 1853 
King Mind6n ascended 
the throne, and, though 
he absolutely refused 
to acknowledge the 
loss of Pegu by a 
formal treaty, he was 
Quben Soopyalat. wise enough to abstain 

from any overt act of 
hostility. During his rei^ there was little trouble. 
He founded the new capital, Mandalay. 

Compared to most of his predecessors, he was a fairly 
good king, ruled his own territory fairly well according 
to his lights, and was, on the whole, rather friendly to 
Europe<^ns. Even under his comparatively benign 
rule, however, 'numbers of his subjects escaped when 
they could and settled in British Burma to ewape the 
twanny and extortions of his officials. ^ The men 
could come without hindrance, and did so in numbers 
every year in search of work, but it was not so easy to 
get their families across the frontier, as when a man left 
the king*s dominions his wife and children were 
expected to remain as hostages for his return, King 
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Mindon died in 1878, and, by a Palace intrigue, Thibaw 
was put upon the throne. Ho was a lad of twenty 
which was probably his mam recommendation in the 
eyes of the Queen and the Minister who engineered the 
plot for his accession. They did not want a child, as 
that would have involved the appointment of a 
regent ; nor did they want a fully grown man w^ho 
would have taken the power into his own hands, but a 
lad of twenty could probably be managed for some 
years to come, especially as he was in love with the 
Queen’s daughter Soopyalat. Of all King Minddu's 
numerous sons, he seemed the most unlikely to succeed, 
as his mother had been convicted of infidelity, and had 
been expelled from the palace in 1864. The plot suc- 
ceeded, but if the object of it was to keep power in the 
hands of the intriguing Queen and Minister, that 
object was not attained. King Thibaw might perhaps 
have been managed. In point of fact he was, but not 
by the Queen and Minister. Soopyalat very soon took 
that into her own hands and practically ruled the 
country. Their joint reign commenced with more 
than usually cold-blooded massacres of the royal 
family, so as to effectually remove any possible com- 
petitors for the throne. By 1879 the British Envoy 
had to leave the capital. Thibaw lent himself more 


and more to foreign intrigues, and in the summer of 
1885 matters came to a crisis over a dispute with the 
Bombay Burma Trading Company, on whom an im- 
possible tine was imposed with the threat of confisca- 
ti(»n of all their rights and property if the tine was not 
paid. The ultimate result was the Third Burmese War, 
in which, however, there was very little fighting. 
Within a fortnight of the declaration of war, the 
capital had fallen and the King and Queen were 
prisoners. That was on 28th November 1885. A far 
harder task than the actual war itself was the pacifica- 
tion of the country after the annexation. Ever since 
Mindon^s death lawlessness had been growing steadily, 
and in every direction there were dacoit bands to be 
hunted down before anything like security of life and 
property could be given to the unfortunate villagers. 
It took some years to accomplish this, but it was done, 
and since it has been accomplished, many of the old 
immigrants to British Burma have returned to their old 
homes in Upper Burma, now that peace and security 
reign there also. The attraction is simply love of the 
old home, for, owing to the deficient rainfall in Upper 
Burma, the cultivator's lot there is still much harder 
and more precarious than in the delta with its 
abundant rainfall. 



The Survey of India. 
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The (Sreat Trigonometrical Survey of India was com- 
menced in the early days of the last century, and it has 
now extended its network of triangles over the whole 
of India. Its ojwrations in the measurement of an arc 
of the meridian, and in affording data for detcrrnining 
the figure of the earth, have posse.s.sed the highest 
scientific value, and have served as the basis of innu- 
merable useful undertakings. On it has been founded 
the Topographical Survey, which delineates the geo- 
graphical featxires of the country, and the Revenue 
or Cadastral Survey, which iwjvides maps of villages 
and estates and demarcates them with jKjrmanenl 
boundary marks. In 1878 the three branches were 
amalgamated under the designation of the Survey of 
India, whose officers were to be available for any 
description of survey vvork that might he required of 
them, and were all placed under the orders of the 
Surveyor-General. 


Previous to the commencement of the great '1‘rigono- 
melrical Survey, considerable progress had already 
been made in knowledge of the geography of the 
peninsula, and in connexion therewith two nam^ 
stand out as identified with the production of the 
earliest known ma])s of the country. Iliese are Jean 
Baptiste Bourguignon D'Anville, the eminent Fmch 
geographer who lived from 1697 to 1782 ; and Major 
James Rennell, whose labours in the survey-field 
extended over a period of thirteen years only, i.e., 
from l^(^ to 1777, in which year he resigned the 
service and returned to England with a scheme for 
the utilization of the large mass of geographical 
material then laid up and “ perishing in the India 
House.” But nearly one hundred years before the 
first oii these early geographers was bom the Emjieror 
\kbar had, under life own direction and that of his 
able and enlightened ministor, Abul Fajl, carried out 
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a complete survey of his empire, the results of which 
were recorded in the Ain-i-Akbari, which also comprised 
a full account of everything connected with his 
dominions, government, and occupations, from the 
highest affairs of State down to the training and 
feeding of hawks. The statistical details, describing 
the extent and productions of the different provinces, 
were of the greatest value, and were collected chiefly 
for revenue purposes, in which respect Akbar relieved 
the people from a great part of the taxes levied 
from them by his predecessors. The land survey and 
the mapping of British India have, of course, 
advanced with the acquisition of territory, but to 
appreciate the value of the work that has been 
brought to its present state of perfection by the 
Survey of India, it is necessary to understand some- 
thing of the conditions 
under which the pioneers 
in the field of Indian 
geography laboured. To 
D'Anville is due the credit 
for the earliest map of 
modem India ; he com- 
pressed into that form all 
the available knowledge 
of the time, but the work 
that he did for Indian 
geography appears to 
have escaped notice m 
the larger field of his activ- 
ities, for in several of 
his biographies no allusion 
whatever is made to if. 

Ip his system of work, 
books professedly geo- 
graphical formed the least 
portion of D'Anville's 

studies, while those of ail 
the ancient and modern 
historians, travellers, nar^ 
rators of every descrip- 
tion, were assiduously 

examined* He studied also 
the philosophers, orators, 
and poets, but only for 
the sake of the occasional 
geographical lights which 
they afforded ; for it was 
remarked that in perusing 
these works he was totally iudifferert to ever>*thing 
which did not tend to fix a geographical position. 
His lif^work extended over a vast field, and, so far 
as India was concerned, his information was derived 
from the routes of early travellers, rough coast charts 
and records of work done by certain Lamas between 
China and Tibet and around the sources of the Ganges. 
D'Anville's Map was published in 1752, and twelve 
years later Major James Rennell was at work in the 
nwly-acquired territory of Bengal and Behar, laying 
the foundation for the construction of a map destined 
to follow the admirable work of D'Anville. Rennell 
was a Devonshire man, born in 1742. who began life as 
a midshipman in the Royal Navy ; later took service 
in the Army under Clive, in which he rose to the rank 


of Major ; and eventually became Surveyor-General 
of Bengal. Rennell while in the Navy appears to have 
been a particularly keen and zealous officer, and when 
he was not engaged in actual fighting, he devoted his 
time to topographical work. It is not known what 
first turned the lad's attention to surveying, but his 
letters show that he came out to India provided with 
useful books and instruments, and they contain from 
time to time notes on various surveys carried out by 
him. In 1762 he left the Navy and joined the East 
India Company's service, and went, apparently as a 
surveyor, on board a Company’s vessel which was 
despatched on a reconnaissance to Manila and the 
neighbouring islaiuis. He subsequently obtained com- 
mand of a Company’s ship, and later on he made 
surveys of the coast about Cape Calymere and of the 

Paumben Passage. In 1764 
he arrived in Calcutta, and 
through the interest of (he 
Governor of the Presidency, 
Henry Vansittart, he ob- 
tained an apixdntmenl as 
'"Surveyor of the East 
India Company's domin- 
ions in Bengal," and on 
the same day that this 
appointment was gazetted, 
9th April, 1764, he received 
his commission as Ensign 
in the Bengal Engineers. 
In 1767 his position was 
raised to that of Surveyor- 
General, and at the same 
time he was promoted to 
Captain. In their letter to 
the Court of Directors, re- 
porting this promotion, the 
Council at Fort William 
say 'We have appointed 
Captain Rennell, a young 
man of distinguished merit 
in this branch, Surveyor- 
General, and directed him 
to form one general chart 
from those already made, 
and such as are now' on 
hand, as they can be col- 
lected in. This, though 
attended with great labour, 
does not prevent him prosecuting his own surveys." 
Practically, though he was sometimes engaged in 
works of construction or demolition, Renneli's work 
as a surveyor occupied the whole of his Indian ser- 
vice, and in the course of this employment he reduced 
to order and substantial accuracy the map of Bengal, 
and accumulated a great part of the material which 
he afterwards utilised in the determination of all the 
important points embraced in the first approximately 
correct map of India. His merits were highly appre- 
ciated and his rise was rapid. In 1775 he attained 
the rank of Major, and two years later he resigned the 
service. His survey covered an area about 900 miles 
long and 240 miles in breadth, and extended from 
the eastern confines of Bengal to Agra, and from the 
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foot of the Himalayas to Culpee. The distances 
appear to have been chained, and observations were 
taken for latitude and longitude at certain stations. 

Rennell went home in 1778, and there he devoted 
himself to the literary elucidation of geogr^)hy. His 
great work on Indian geography was the Memoir of a 
Map of Hindustan, in which he attempted to reconcile 
a vast array of very conflicting geographical data. 
Previous to this, however, he had, among other publi- 
cations, brought out his Bengal Atlas, which contained 
21 maps and was a work which left far behind 
everything in Indian cartography published up to 
that date (1781). His Memoir was of gradual grt)wth, 
and underwent five developments ; published in its 
first form in 1783, it did not attain its final dimensions 
until ten years later. In his Preface to the last edition 
Rennell says Considering the vast extent of India, 
and how little its interioi parts have been visited by 
Europeans till the latter pari of the last century, it 
ought rather to surprise us that so much geograpliical 
matter should have been collected in so short a period ; 
especially where so little has been contributed towards 
it by the natives themselves, as in the present case."' 
U was D’Anville who first set the example of accom- 
panying the ma|) with a memoir cxliibiting the data 
on which it had been constructed, and his lead was 
followed by Rennell and many of the earlier Indian 
geographers, 

Rennell was succeeded by Colonel Jolm Call, who 
had already made some route surveys of the southern 
part of the Peninsula. The following years saw much 
good geographical work done by disciples of Rennell. 
Colonel Pearse had been engaged in making astronom- 
ical observations at Calcutta from about 1774 to 
1782, and. in the latter year he undertook a journey to 
Madras for the purpose of fixing po.'^itions and laying 
down the intermediate coast line for a distance of 700 
miles. This work occupied two years, and Pearse was 
ably assisted by Colebrooke, the future Surveyor-Gen- 
eral of India. During this period intelligent surveyors 
accompanied every army in the field, and good 
route-maps were thus obtained. In 1783 Colonel 
Kelly was reported to have made a most valuable 
eolleeiion of routes and maps of the Carnatic during 
a long course of service. Colonel Pringle also made 
maps, and measured 2,000 miles of road in the Carnatic 
during the war with Hyder Ali. Thus, material 
was rapidly accumulating, and Colonel Call, the Sur- 
veyor-General, undertook the compilation of an Atlas 
of India in 20 sheets, to be embodied later into one 
general map on a smaller scale. In 1787, when Colonel 
Call was compiling this map, he found so many 
contradictious and absurdities in the various survey.s 
that he requested Mr. Reuben Burrow, an experienced 
marine surveyor and an accomplished mathematician, 
to consider the subject and draw up a plan for deter- 
mining astronomically the position of the various 
stations in Bengal. Eventually Burrow received orders 
from Colonel Wood, who had meanwhile succeeded 
Colonel Call as Surveyor-General, to determine the 
latitude and longitude of Murshidabad, Rajmahal, 
MonghVr, Patna, Dacca, Goalpara and Chittagong. 
We are told that the difficulty in procuring the 
necessary instruments and equipment for this 


Government expedition could only be overcome by 
borrowing a sextant liore, a watch there, and a 
quadrant in another quarter, from different officers 
in Calcutta who happened to possess them. Burrow 
also went up the Ganges as far as Hardwar, taking 
observations and making careful notes of every- 
thing he saw. 

When Colonel Wood took up the Surveyor-General- 
ship he was strongly impressed with the importance of 
making the marches of troops serve the promotion of 
geographical knowledge, and he actively collected 
material and information for the making of correct 
maps wherever they were to be thus obtained. In 
1792 he received the surveys of Lieutenant Emmett 
of portions of the Deccan, and in the following year 
his assistant, Lieutenant Colebrooke, submitted a map 
of that part of Mysore traversed by the army under 
Lord Cornwallis. In the same year Major Kyd sur- 
veyed the route from Seringapatam, through Coorg, to 
the West Coast, and Dr. Hunter, the Surgeon to the 
Residency at Sindliia’s Court, sent in route surveys 
made on marches from Delhi and Agra to Gwalior and 
Oojein. A map of Calcutta and its environs was made 
by Mr. Upjohn in 1794, and in 1795 Lieutenant Hoare 
received instructions to make a survey of the river 
Jumna. When Captain Symes went on a mission to 
the Court of Ava in 1795, he was accompanied by 
Dr. Buchanan and Lieutenant Wood. The latter 
surveyed the route, and later on submitted a niaj) of 
the Irrawaddy from Rangoon to Amarapoora. On 
the Bombay side C aptain Moncrieff surveyed the 
district of Cauara in 1799, and Colonel Charles 
Reynolds made a careful route survey of Malwa and 
part of Bednore. Much of this early work was of 
course very inaccurate, and ma]>s of that ])eriod were 
only of service when India was an almost unknown 
region, to be traversed by armies, and they ceased to 
be of practical use when the country became 
a British Imperial possession, requiring to be 
administered. 

At the commencement of the nineteenth cejitury the 
great triangulation was begun, which was to furnisli 
a jiermanent geodetical basis of the highest order 
of accuracy for all future surveying operations in 
India. The process of constructing maps from route 
surveys and astronomical observations was gradually 
discontinued. At that time it had only recently been 
acknowledged that a trigonometrical survey was the 
only accurate basis for mapping a country. The man 
who organised the great Indian Survey was an Infantry 
officer serving in the army of General Harris in the 
war with Tippu Sultan. His name was William LamI)- 
ton, and he was well acquainted with the methods of 
observing and computing wliieh were in use amoi^ the 
learned men who had but recently been engaged in the 
measurement of arcs in Europe. After the fall of 
Tippu Sultan, Lord Wellesley took measures for explor- 
ing and collecting information respecting the vast 
territory which had thus been thrown open to the 
British. Dr. Buchanan was employed to report upon 
the agriculture and products of Mysore and Malabar; 
Colin Mackenzie proceeded with his topographical sur- 
veys and memoirs ; and it was then also that Major 
L^mbton submitted his project for the measurement 
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of an arc of the meridian, and for a trigonometrical 
survey across the Peninsula. Lambton’s proposals were 
supported by Sir Arthur Wellesley and approved of by 
the Madras Government, and Lambton himself was 
appointed to conduct the measurement, but it was not 
until 1802 that he was furnished with the riecessary 
instruments to })roceed with his ])roject. Meanwhile 
he organised an eificient stafif; but from the lirst the 
staff of the great trigonometrical stirvey was distinct 
from those of the topographical and revenue surveys, 
By the trigonometrical survey a netwf)rk of primary 
triangles was formed, with numerous fixed positions. 
By the topographical and revenue surveys the details 
were filled in. and the data for the ma]) collected : so 
that the nature of the work, the training, and the 
objects were distinct. J.ambton's instruments, we are 
told, were a theodolite, 
zenith sector, and steel 
chain. The j-foot theodo- 
lite, by Cary, was captured 
on the piissage to India 
by the French frigate 
‘ ‘ Piemontaisc ’ ' and land- 
ed at Mauritius, but it 
was eventually forwarded 
to its destination by the 
French Governor, De Caen, 
with a complimentary letter 
to the Governor of Madras. 

The zenith si^ctor was one 
of 5 feet radius, by Rams- 
den, and the chain w^as one 
that had been sent as a 
present to the Emj)eror of 
China with Lord Mac- 
artney *s Embassy, and re- 
fused* It w^as handed over 
to Mr. Dinwiddie, the 
astronomer to the Mission, 
apparently in jiart payment 
for his services. H e 
brought it to Madras, to- 
gether with tlie zenith 
sector, and both were pur- 
chased by the Government 
for Lambton \s survey, 

Lambton started his 
survey in 1800 by measur- 
ing a base line at Bangalore. This was subsequently 
rejected, and the actual work of the great trigoiui- 
metrical survey of India was commenced on the loth 
April, 1802, by the measurement of a base line near 
Madras, and the ground selected by Major Lambton 
for this operation was a flat plain, nearly eight miles 
long, with St. Thomas’ Mount near its northern end, 
and Perumbauk Hill near its southern extrmity. The 
base line was yi miles in length, and the measurement 
was completed on the 22nd May, when observations 
w^ere taken to determine the angle of the base wdth the 
meridian. From the base line Lambton, by means of 
triang^atioii, then proceeded to measure an arc of the 
meridian, and the length of a degree at right angles with 
the meridian in the neighbrnirhocKl of Madras. The 
measuremeDt of an are was, in a scientific point of view, 
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of the liighest importance. The measured base line 
the series of accurately-measured triangles and points, 
fixed by numerous astronomical observations, all of 
which, are necessary for determining the shape of the 
earth were the bases from which, as a back-bone, the 
tnangiilation was to be extended over the whole of 
India. The primary triangles formed guides by which 
the topograjihical and revenue surveyors were enabled 
to fill in the details and delineate all the main features 
of the country within fixed limits of error. From the 
Madras base line a series of triangles was carried up to 
the Mysore plateau, and a second base w'as measured 
near Bangalore, in 1804, by Lieutenant Warren, as a 
datum for extending the triangles to the Malabar 
('oast ; and as a base of verification for the triangles 
brought from the Madras base. Lieutenant Rater was 

despatched to select sta- 
tions in the mountains of 
Coorg and Bednore. A 
series of triangles in two 
degrees of latitude was 
then carried across the 
Peninsula, and having con- 
nected the two sides, the 
series was next carried 
dowm from the Bangalore 
base line tow'ards Cajie 
('omorm, and a new base 
line w'as measured at (’oirn- 
batore in iHob. In 1808 a 
base line was measured at 
Tanjore, and triangles were 
formed connecting Tanjore 
withNagor and Negajiatam. 
A base line was measured 
at Tiunevelb in the follow- 
ing year, and j^rimary 
triangles extended thence 
to the sea-shore at Punnae, 
eight miles North-East of 
Cape Comorin. These mea- 
surements were known as 
“The Great Arc Scries," 
and in addition to these 
another series of triangiila- 
tions was carried across the 
country from Negapatam 
to Ponany and (’aheut, and 
yet another round the coast from Rameswaram, 
through Travancore and Cochin to ('alieut. The arc 
.series w^as thus completed from Cape ('omorin t(i 
Bangalore by 1811, when Lambton turned his atten- 
tion to its extension northwards in the direction of 
the Himalayas. 

From the ist January, i8i8, the Trigonometrical 
Survey, which had up to that time been under the 
Madras Government, was transferred to the immediate 
control of the Governor-General, who ordered it to be 
called for the future “The Great Trigonometrical 
Survey of India." Captain Everest was appointed chief 
assistant to Major Lambton, who w^as at that time 
gradually wasting away, owing to the hardships he had 
undergone in the field, and June, i8iq, was the last 
occasion on which he actually took part in the work 
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of Iriangulation, although he still continued to work 
at the zenith distances of stars. He began once more 
to push on the Great Arc Series, and measured a l)asc 
line at Takalkhera in the valley of Berar in the winter 
of 1822. Meanwhile, Everest' had been detached to 
bring up a series of triangles connecting Bombay with 
the Great Arc Series. In January, 1823. Lamblon 
set out from Hyderabad for Kagpore. but died on the 
way at Hinganghat, on the 20th January, 1823 at the 
advanced age of seventy years. Up to the time of his 
death he had completed the triangulation of 165,342 
square miles at a cost of £83,537* His series of triangles 
along the Parallel 13 degrees N., from Mangalore to 
Madras, was the first attempt at a longitudinal Arc, 


inaccurate method by chains. Of these eom])ensatioii 
bars he brought out six sets. On his return Everest 
took up the conibined appointment of Surveyor-Gen- 
eral and Superintendent of the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey of India. He fouml that Olliver had nearly 
completed the Calcutta Longitudinal Series, which orig- 
inates at Kalianpore and terminates at Fori William. 
Everest determined to measure a base Hue of verifica- 
tion for the series, and this experiment is interesting 
as having been the first base lines measured in India by 
means (;f compensation bars. Mr. Taylor, Astronomer 
of the Madras Observatory, was deputed to Calcutta 
to assist Everest in this measurement. In 1832 Ever- 
est resumed work in connexion with the Meridional Arc 


and by its means he detected an error of 40 miles in Series, which had hitherto been conducted over tlie 
the l»readth of that part of the Peninsula, as laid down elevated plateau of the Deccan, w^here numerous rocky 


in previous maps, and also 
discovered inaccuracies in 
the given positions of the 
chief towns. 

Major Lambton was suc- 
ceeded by Captain (after- 
wards Sir) George Everest, 
who had l)een Lambton’s 
chief assistant for upwards 
of five years. At the time 
of his chief’s death he was 
engaged on the Bombay 
Longitudinal Series, and on 
assuming charge he fouml 
the most advanced w^ork to | 
be the base line measured 
by Lambton at Takalkhera, 
but triangulalion had not 
been extended to that 
point. Here Everest com- 
menced operations in Nov- 
ember, 1823. He now had 
to take the Meridional Are 
Series across the Satpura 
hills which bound the 
valley of Berar to the north. 

He carried triangulation 
across the hills as far as the 
plain of Sironj, where a 

base line was measured in Grorgk Kvk» 

November, 1824. Everest Survoyor-Gent-rai. 18 

then went home on sick leave 

from 1825 to 1830, and during this time he was fully 
occupied in studying the newest improvements and 
su}>erintending the construction of instruments on 
the most ap])roVed plans. Meanwhile, in India, a 
Longitudinal Series of triangles was extended from the 
Sironj base to Calcutta, over nearly 700 miles of diffi- 
cult and unknown country, and these operations were 
carried out under the superinlendencc of Mr. Joseph 
Olliver. Everest returned to India in 1830, provided 
with the best instruments procurable, including a 
large theodolite with an azimuth circle 36 inches in 
diameter, by Troughton, and two double vertical 
circles, 3 feet in diameter, by Troughton and Simms. 
But the most important improvement introduced into 
the survey by Everest, at this time was the measure- 
ment of bases by compensation bars in place of the old 
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heights afforded excellent 
sites for stations; but in the 
extension of the triangula- 
tions beyond the Sironj base 
very difficult country w^as 
encountered. .\t this time 
Everest w'as supported bv 
several most able and zeal- 
ous assistants ; among 
others were Andrew Waugh, 
his future successor, and 
Renny, who joined the 
survey in that year; Olliver 
and Rossenride had already 
been in training for some 
years. After the completion 
of some very tedious prelim- 
inaries, the great w^ork of 
measuring the most nortli- 
erly base for the Great Arc 
Series w^as commenced at 
the end of 1834, Ihe region 
selected for the measure- 

ment being the Dehra Dim. 
On March 28th, 1835, the 
work of measuring was com- 
pleted, and by February, 
1837, the tw'o survey parties 
in the field which wwe 

ST. K.C.B., R.A., working under Colonel 

> to 1843. Died i86(), Everest and Andrew Waugh, 

respectively, had connected 
the Dehra Dun base with that measured on the 
Sironj plain near Kalianpore in 1824. Everest like- 
wise completed the Bombay Longitudinal Series, and 
designed and partly carried out a scheme for 

covering Bengal and Behar with a gridiron of 

triangles. A complete revision of the famous old 
survey by Major Rennell was also designed by 
Everest, and for this purjiose he originated several 
Meridiomd Series from the Calcutta Longitudinal 
Series, to terminate at the foot of the Himalayas, 
and eventually to be connected by another Lon^tu- 
dinal Series along the base of the mountains. This 
is the gridiron system, in contradistinction to Lamb- 
ton’s network .system of triangles. Everest retired 
in 1843, having completed one of the most stupendoirs 
works in the history of science in his measurement of 
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the Meridional Arc of India, iil degrees in length. 
In great part the Indian Survey to-day is what he 
made it. He entirely altered and revolutionised the 
old system of Lambton by substituting the gridiron 
for the network system; he introduced the compen- 
sation bars, which have since measured every base in 
India ; he invented the plan of observing by heliograph 
flashes and the system of ray tracing, and although 
there have been modifications and improvements since 
his time, nearly everything in’the surveys was originated 
by Everest. 

“ Sir George Everest 
was succeeded by 
Colonel Andrew 
Waugh, w^hose first 
work was to com- 
plete Everest's pro- 
ject for the trian- 
gulation of the 
important region 
betwe<m the Great 
Arc Series and Cal- 
cutta, including the 
North-West Prov- 
inces and Bengal. 

Then came the 
North-Eastern Him- 
alayan Series, 
which connects the 
northern ends of all 
the Meridional 
Series, and the dan- 
gers and difficulties 
encountered in these 
operations were 
great. This memor- 
able series was com- 
menced In 1845 and 
finished in 1850, 
and was at that 
time the longest 
series between mea- 
sured bases in the 
world, being 1,690 
miles long from the 
Dehra Dun base to 
that of Sonakhoda, 
in Purnea. It was 
while the main chain 
of tliis series was in 
progress that the 
correct heights of 
the major Hima- 
layan peak.s were determined. The highest of the 
Himalayan peaks were visible from the principal 
trigonometrical stations of this series, and were fixed 
by measurement with the great theodolite. The 
heights of 79 peaks were fixed, and the liighest of 
them all, 29,002 feet above sea-level, was named by 
Colonel Waugh, in tribute to his old chief. Mount 
Everest. The North-East Himalaya Series covered an 
area of 15 »S26 square miles, exclusive of the operations 
of the mountain-peaks in Sikkim which covered 73,920, 
or a total area of 89,746 square miles. 


Colonel Waugh next conceived a project for forming 
a gridiron of triangulation to the westward of the Great 
Arc Series, including all the then newly-acquired terri- 
tory' in Scinde and the Punjab. Colonel Waugh's plan 
eorrunenced with the Great Arc Series, having the Dehra 
Dun base at the north, and the Seronj base at the south 
end. From the Dehra bases a North-West Himalaya 
Series was to be extended to near Attock, where a new' 
base was to be measured ; while from the Sironj base the 
line of the Calcutta Longitudinal Series was to be ex- 
tended to Karachi, to be called the Great Longitudinal 

Series (Western Sec- 
tion). At Karachi 
another base was to 
be measured, and a 
Great Indus Series 
was to form the 
western side of the 
quadrilateral. Fin- 
ally, a set of inter- 
mediate Meridional 
Series w^as to com- 
plete the gridiron. 
Work was com- 
menced in 1847, with 
t he Longitudinal 
Series from the tw'o 
bases at Dehra Dun 
and Sironj, and the 
whole jiroject was 
nearing completion 
when Colonel Waugh 
retired from the ser- 
vice in 1861. Pre- 
vious to this, how- 
ever, on the comple- 
tion of the measure- 
ment of the Karachi 
base, the survey of 
Cashmere and the 
mountains up to the 
Tibetan Frontier 
was taken in hand 
in 1855, under the 
superintendence of 
Captain Montgom- 
erie, who e o m- 
raenced work in the 
sj)ring of that year 
with a 14-inch theo- 
dolite. The Cash- 
mere Series origin- 
ates from that of the 
North-West Himalaya between Sialkot and Gurdas- 
pore, and during the first season it was taken across 
the Pir Panjal range into Cashmere. Two of the 
stations were 13,000 and 15,000 feet above the sea. 
Building materials had to be dug out of the snow for 
the station pillars, and the observers were detained 
at one station for 22 days, owing to the storms of 
snow and the foggy weather. Afterwards, as the 
party penetrated into the mountains, the height of 
the stations averaged 17,000 feet, and luminous 
stgnak were used from peaks 19,000 and even 20,000 feet 
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atbove the sea. Between 1855 1861 the triangula- 

tion was extended over 93,500 square miles. Tliis 
most difficult and laborious stirvey is remarkable for 
its accuracy ; and in a circuit of 890 miles, only a 
discrepancy of eight-tenths of a second in latitude 
and of one-tenth of a second in longitude was found. 
In the Cashmere Series the topographical filling in by 
plane table advanced with the triangulation, botlb 
being under Captain Montgomerie. 


a Major-General, and was 


by opinions from several of the most eminent Fellows 
of the Ro>^al Society in favour of the undertaking, 
more especially as affording an independent chock on 
the local variations in the direction of the force of 
gravity, and on the disturbances due to the mountain 
masses north of India. The necessary sanction having 
been obtained, the Royal Society lent for the purpose 
of experiment an astronomical clock and two 
invariable ])endulums, and this equipment was sup- 
plemented l)y a copper vacuum cylinder and an air 

The apparatus 
arrived in India in 1863, 
and. the work was at 
once commenced by 
Captain J. P. Basevi, 
R.K.. who had been 
placed in charge of the 
operations. In the course 
of the next five years 
Captain Basevi swuixg 
the pendulum at nine- 
teen stations of the 
liulian Arc from Dehra 
Dun to Cape Comorin, 
at two stations on the 
East Coast and at two 
on the West Coast of 
India, and he also .swung 
them at Minikoy, an 
island of the Laccadive 
group. In 1870, two 
convertible pendulums, 
which had already been 
used on the Russian 
Arc, were lent to Colond 
Walker by the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences at 
St. Petersburg, and it 
was hoped that by their 
mean.s a connexion might 
be established between 
the Indian and Russian 
I>endulum operations. 
One fact of greal scien- 
tific importance was 
ascertained by these ex- 
periments, namely, that 
the density of the strata 
of the earth's crust 
under and near the 
Himalayas is less than 
that under the plains 
to the south. It was 
also a noticeable feature 

of Captain Basevi 's 
aiiu \..ape v..omonn oase , ^ 1 j 

lines were remeasured, while portions of the Great maie in other 

Are and of the Caleutta-Karaehi Longitudinal Arc in compa^ng stations gravity 

were revised. Colonel Walker was also largely re^ of the world, that at 1 , g y 

ponsible for the initiation of the pendulum, longi- 
tude, tidal, and levelling operations. It was in 1^4 
that Walker first applied to the Secretary of State for 
India for sanction ^to undertake a series of pendulum 
experiments in connexion with the Great Trigonomet- 
rical j Survey, and ^is application was strengthened 
n 


ionel Waugh became 
knighted in t86i, in 
which year he retired 
from the service. He 
had pushed forward the 
great work with sucli 
ability and energy that 
his successor could see 
his way to its completion 
within a specified num- 
ber of years. On the 
retirement of Sir Antlrew 
Waugh, the two offices 
of Surveyor-General and 
Superintendent of the 
Greal Trigonometrical 
Survey were once more 
separated, Colonel Thuil- 
lier becoming Surveyor- 
General, while Colonel 
Walker was appointed 
Superintendent of the 
Survey in March, t86i. 
Colonel Walker’s first 
work was the completion 
of the Great North- 
W estern Gridiron, and 
the execution of sixteen 
principal series of Jthe 
gridiron, and the com- 
plete revision of the 
Great Arc practically 
brought the main trian- 
gulatiou of India proper 
TO a dose. The whole 
of this triangulation 
rests on ten base lines, 
of which five are in the 
Great Arc Series and 
the others at Karachi. 
Attock, Sonakhoda, 
Calcutta, and Viasagapa- 
tam. Under the guidance 
of Colonel Walker the 
Vizagapatam, Bangalore 
and Cape Comorin base 
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parts of the world, that at inlana srauons pvuy 
appears to be in clrfect of that observed at coast 
stations in similar latitudes. ,, , . , . 

The superintendence of work m the field only formed 
a part of Colonel Walkw’s anxious and absorbing 
duties. The labours in the com^ting and drawiM 
office’ also required his dose attention, more especially 
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when, the main triangulation having been completed, 
the time had arrived for the dispersion of unavoidable, 
though minute errors in the observations of latitudes, 
longitudes, and azimuths, in such a manner as to 
obtain the closest approach to accuracy. This was a 
consideration of great intricacy and delicacy. The 
preliminaries for eventual calculations were carefully 
elaborated in the Computing Office, and the deduction 
of the work as a whole entailed the most elaborate 
calculations that have ever been undertaken in geodesy. 
All the observations were reduced de novo, and at last 
an accurate knowledge of the factor of expansion of 
the standard was the one thing wanting to permit of 


that w'ere, on the average, forty miles apart, while 
self-recording magnetographs have been established 
at Dehra Dun, Barrackjx)re, Kodaikanal and 
Rangoon, and the Magnetic Observatory at Colaba 
is co-operating. 

Before closing this branch of the subject of survey 
operations in India, some allusion must be made to 
the Tidal and Levelling operations instituted in 1856 by 
Colonel Waugh for the purpose of determining the 
height of the base lines in the interior. These had, 
however, already been approximately measured by 
vertical observations between the principal stations, 
and had been referred to Lambtoirs datum, the sea- 


the final reductions of the base lines being taken in level at Madras. It became necessary to che(;k the 


hand. In 1866-67 Colonel Walker, with Mr. Hennessey, 
was engaged in the verifica- 
tion of the standards, and 
in 1870 the whole of the 
reductions were completed. 

The details of the opera- 
tions fonn part of the first 
volume of Colonel Walker’s 
** Account of the Opera- 
tions of the Great Trigono- 
metrical Survey of India.” 

Colonel Walker retired 
in 1883, and by that year 
the principal triangulation 
had been carried down the 
coast of Burma, and an 
eleventh base line had been 
measured at Mergui. This 
triangulation is still in pro- 
gress, and its extension 
northward became neces- 
sary after the annexation 
of Upper Burma in 1886. 

But the older instruments 
have been replaced by 
others more suited to 
modern requirements, for 
the introduction by mech- 
anical means of superior 
graduation in instruments 
of the smaller class has 
placed it within the reacli of 
surv^’ors to effect equally 



results of the observations by vertical angles by ins- 
tituting a series of level- 
ling operations, and the 
earliest work recorded was 
the connexion of Karachi 
with the At lock, Dehra, 
and Sironj bases. When 
Colonel Walker succeeded 
Colonel Waugh, he continu- 
ed to push foiward the 
operations. In 1862 two 
hundre<l and forty-two 
miles had been completed 
up the valley of the 
Ganges, and in the follow- 
ing year the operations had 
extended as far as Allaha- 
bad, and Captain Trotter, 
who w as then in charge of 
the oi^erations, found the 
levels of railway officials 
to be very inaccurate. 
Since that time lines of 
levels have been carried 
along the principal rail- 
ways and roads throughout 
India, and are still in pro- 
gress. In recent years 
levelling operations have 
been combined with tidal 
operations, and with re- 
gard to these latter, the 
earliest recorded tidal 


General J. T, Walker, C.B., Royal (late Bombay), 
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good results more rapidly surveyor General of India, Jany. .87810 .884. Died .896. oteervations m India were 
and with less exi>enditure t taken at the Kidderpore 


on equipment and on the staff necessary for trans- 
port in the field, than was formerly found necessary. 
The large 36-inch theodolites have given place 
to the lighter and more modern 12-inch instru- 
ments, for the 12-inch theodolite of the present 


dock-head by Mr. James Kyd, an East Indian, who 
set an example of independent enterprise to his 
countrymen by forming a large docking establishment 
at Kidderpore which later on was taken over by the 
Government. Mr. Kyd’s observations were spread 


day, with micrometer adjustments to assist in the over 22 years at Kidderpore, from 1806 to i 8 !Z 7 , and 
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reading of minute sub-divisions of angular gradua* 
tion, is found to be «quai to the old 24-Lnch, or 
even to the 36-ineh instniment of forty years ago. 
A Magnetic Survey of India, and Burma has also 
jmt recently been completed. This survey was 
initiated in 1897 by Professor Rucker, f.r.s., 
through the Royal Society, but work was not 
eonunenced until 1901. Observations of dip, declin- 
ation, and horizontal force ww taken at stations 


were continued at Mud Point and Saugor Island 
during the two following years. In 1869 a special 
series of tidal observations was taken in the Hooghlj' 
with reference to the effect of a cyclonic wave u 
the river was embanked. Tidal observations m 
Bombay dale from 1832 and at Karachi from 1857. 
For some years the work was practically at a stand- 
still owing to financial considerations, but whqn 
Colonel Walker was on furlough in England in 187a, 
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his attention was drawn to the tidal investigations 
which w^ere being carried on in England under the 
superintendence of a Committee of the British 
Association, and he suggested that when the tidal 
operations were resumed in India, their scope and 
object should be enlarged, and that they should 
be carried on in such a manner as to contribute 
towards the attainment of a better knowledge of 
the laws of the tides. In compliance with Colonel 
Walker’s suggestions, one of his officers, Lieutenant 
Baird, R.E., was deputed to study the practical details 
of the method of tidal registration and the harmonic 
analysis of the observations, as conducted by the 
British Association. A new tide gauge was adopted 
and a self- 
registering 
anemome- 
ter and 
s e 1 f-regis- 
t e r i n g 
aneroid 
barometer 
were con- 
structed to 
accompany 
each tidal 
gauge, in 
order that 
the direc- 
tion and 
velocity of 
the wind 
and the 
pressure 
of the at- 
mosphere 
might be 
rec o r d e cl 
t ogether 
with the 
tidal levels.’ 

Thus all 
the neces- 
sary ins- 
trumental 
appliances 
for the in- 
vestigation 
of tidal 
phenomena 

were made available in India for simultaneous observa 
tions at six independent stations. On his return to 
India, Colonel Walker deputed Lieutenant Baird to 
make a reconnaissance of the coasts of the Gulf of 
Cutch with a view to selecting tidal stations. The 
first series of observations was completed in io 74 » 
and from that year dates the systematic record of 
results attained. The tidal observations not only 
afford data for calculating the rise and fall, thus 
enabling a datum to be fixed for survey purposes, but 
they are of scientific interest generally, apart from 
their practical utility. The first series of observations 
taken established the fact that the mean sea-level of 
the Gulf gl Cutch was higher by 7 inches at the head 


of the gulf, and by 4 inches half-way up, than at the 
mouth. At the present time the tidal stations ex- 
tend right round the coasts of India and Burma, 
and up to the Red Sea, 

Thk Topographicai. and Revenue Surveys, 

The initiation of detailed topographical surveys, 
based on triangulation, is due to Colonel Colin 
Mackenzie, one of the most indefatigable surveyors 
and persevering collectors of information that ever 
served India. Mackenzie commenced his exploring 
labours shortly after the conquest of Mysore by the 
British, and early in the nineteenth century he was 
conducting the Mysore Survey, his system of triangula- 
tion being 
altogether 
independ- 
ent of that 
of Colonel 
Lamb ton. 
The results 
of his la- 
bours i n 
Mysore 
were a top- 
ographi- 
cal survey 
e m b r a c* 
ing 40,000 
square 
miles, one 
general 
and seven 
provincial 
maps, and 
a valuable 
Memoir in 
seven folio 
volumes, 
containing 
besides the 
narrative 
of the sur- 
vey, much 
carefull y 
digested 
statistical, 
historical, 
and anti- 
quarian in- 
formal ion. In Colonel Mackenzie became Sur* 
veyor-Geueral of Madras, and subsequently Surveyor- 
General of India, but his surveys formed only a por- 
tion of the stupendous labours of Mackenaie, He 
devoted himself to the study of Indian antiquities and 
visited ci’^ery place of any interest, from the Kistna to 
Cape Comorin, accompanied by a staff of assistants, 
copying and collecting records. Our present know- 
ledge of the literature and early history of Southern 
India is largely due to the Mackenzie MSS. 

The topographical survey of the Portuguese territory 
of Goa was commenced by J-ieutenant Garling in rSii, 
and this was followed in 1813 by work in Soanda and 
Bilgi, in North Canara, the topographical survey of 
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Soanda being founded on the base measured near Goa, 
whence a net ot triangles was extended over the new 
country, and united with the stations of Lambton's 
Trigonometrical Survey. Work in tJie other districts 
of South India followed in due course, and by 1830 
the full nraterial for a map of the whole peninsula of 
India south of the Kistna, based on Laml)tou*s Great 
Trigonometrical Survey, had been furnished. 

While work was thus being vigorously pushed 
forward in the South, the surveyors in the northern 
part of the country had not been idle, though their 
labours were of a 
somewhat desultory 
nature. In 1800 
Lieutenant Wood 
had made an elabor- 
ate survey of I he 
Ganges from Hard- 
war to Allahabad, 
and in 1808 Colonel 
Colebrooke, who was 
Surveyor-G e n e r al 
at Calcutta from 
1803 until his death 
in 1810, resolved to 
complete the exam- 
ination of the 
sacred river from 
Hardwar to its 
source. But while 
he was preparing to 
set out, Colonel Cole- 
brooke was seized 
with a fatal illness, 
and the execution of 
the project devolved 
on Captain Webb, 
who was accom- 

panied by Lieuten- 
ants Raper and 

Hearsey. They sur- 
veyed the course of 
the Ganges from 
Hardwar to its 
source at Gangotri, 
and fixed the posi- 
tion of Shrinugger. 

In 1807 Dr. Bucha- 
nan, who had so | 

ably reported on | 

equatoriaUy mounted Camera used in plrotographini^ the Corona in 
vas nominated by the Total Eclipise of the Sun, by the Survey of India party under Mr, I’ope, 

Lord Hastings to at Dumraon, on Jany, 22nd, 1898, 

make a statistical 








AAP'-t. 


The Revenue Surveys were commeaeed in the North- 
West Provinces in 1823, and were undertaken mainly 
with a view to forming a settlement for the land rev- 
enue, and the correct delineation of boundaries of 
estates was considered of more importance than accu- 
rate topographical detail; \vhile rapidity of execution, 
rather than good mapping, was the object of the 
surveyor. The Scientific Survey laid down, on a 
scale of lour inches to the mile, the village boundaries 
and the main geographical features of the country ; 
the Native Survey consisted of a rough plan of the 

village and fields, 
and a list of the 
fields with their 
measurements. The 
Revenue Surveys 
^vere under Major 
Bedford from 1830 
to 1840, and in 1844 
Major Wroughton 
becam" Superinten- 
dent, luJding the 
post till 1847, '^'hen 
he made over the 
work to Captain 
Thuiliier, and it is 
from this period that 
the real progress in 
both the Revenue 
uiul the To})ograp}u- 
cal Surveys dates, 
Al that time Sir 
Andrew Waugh held 
the combined ])osts 
of Superintendent of 
the Trigonometrical 
Survey and Sur- 
veyor-General, and 
Major Thuiliier 
became his Deputy 
in the Surveyor- 
General's Office. 
The most interesting 
and valuable of the 
T opographical Sur- 
veys executed in 
Sir Andrew Waugh’s 
time were those of 
Cashmere and the 
Sind Sagar Doab, 

icd ill pltotographiiij^ the Corona in under Moutgomcrie 
vey 9f India party under Mr, I»ope, and RoWuSOn res- 
pectively. Montgom- 
erie's work on the 


‘S’, -t. -1' >,j;| 


tb!* Ill account of the condition ol Trigonometrical Survey in Cashmere has already been 

tiftfKi ^ resources, agriculture, and produc- referred to, and, a.s previously explained, the Topo- 

r8Tft * r^rmii^ation of the war with Nepal in graphical Survey proceeded together with the main 

and ’ I Cii Hastir^s appointed Captain J . A. Hodgson triangulation, and both were under the superintendence 
. tenant Herbert to survey the mountainous of Captain Montirumerie. The fillintr in was executed 


auu i-ii;uienani Herbert to survey the mountainous 
between the Sutlej and the Ganges; , Captain 

continued the survey of the for the valleys, and of four miles forLadak and the 
^ • ^'^^maon, and operations were further wilder region. At the close of 1864 the Cashmere 

country, including Series was completed, and after ten years of uninter* 
yinet, the bunderbunds, Central Intiia and Bombay, rupted labour inCashmeie, Montgomerie went home 


of Captain Montgomerie. The filling in was executed 
by the plane table, on a scale of two miles to the inch 
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on leave, and Lieutenant Carter received charge of 
the party, which was sent to commence a topographi- 
cal siirvev of Kumaon and Gurhwal, on a scale of one 
inch to the mile, with a survey of the tea plantations 
and of the stations of Mussoorie and Landour. In 
1867 Montgomerie returned to India and resumed his 
work, conducting the Kumaon and Gurhwal survey, 
and executing a specially accurate survey of the hill 
sanitarium of Jlanikhet. Montgomerie was senior 
Deputy Superintendent of the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey when he retired in 1875, with the rank of 
Colonel : the work for which he is most generally 
known among geographers is that comprised in his 
system of employing native explorers to make dis- 
coveries in the uiiknown regions beyond the northern 
frontiers of British India. 

Captain Robinson’s work comprised a complete 
survey of the whole higidand country of the* Sind 
Sagar Doab l^etween the rivers Indus and Jhelum, 
ancl from the nature of the country this was a task of 
great difficulty. The area comprised 10,554 square 
miles, and the cost of the survey was nearly two 
lakhs of ru])ees. The regions traversed witnessed 
some of the exploits of Alexander the Great, and 
included the site of ancient Taxila, the liurial place of 
Bucephalus. Here, too. was the line on which India 
had been invaded from the days of Alexander to those 
of Nadir Shah. Between 1840 and 1853, Lieutenant 
Walker, the future successor of Sir Andrew Waugh, 
executed a military re^counaissanco of the Trans-Indus 
region, from Peshawar to Dera Ismail Khan, single- 
handed. Rapid progress was made with Revenue 
Surveys under Sir Andrew Waugh, by Blagrave in 
the Jullunder Doab, (rastrell in the Sunderbimds, 
O’Donel in Aracan, and Van Reneii in Nagpore. 
One important ol^ject of tlie Revenue Survey is to 
ftll up the outlines fixed by the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey, and to put sinews and flesh on the skeleton 
constructed by that survey. The method of proce- 
dure was as follows : -The settlement officers marked 
the boundaries of the par^ana, and furnished the 
surveyor with a rough sketch demarcation map, called 
thak^busf. With this map men went round, fixing 
the stations and clearing the ground for measure- 
ments, The surveyor then ran a line from station 
to station, as near to the boundary as possible, 
entering every measurement in a field book, and 
parties of village boundary surveyors did the same 
with the villages. The field measurements by natives 
were checked by the general survey, and the physical 
details were filled in hy the plane table. It will 
thus be seen that the Revenue or Cadastral Survey, 
on which the work of the Settlement Officer is 
founded, is the basis of our system of adininistra- 
tion, and in every province in India, with the 
exception of Bengal, there now exsists an elaborate 
machinery, extending its ramificatioixs into every 
village, for the purpose of maintaining an accurate 
record of the rights and liabilities of all classes of the 
agricultural populations. In the greater part of 
Bengal nothing of the kind exists. There has been, 
until recently, no Cadastral Survey and no record of 
agricultural fights ; but within the last 15 years these 
have been introduced throughout North Behar, and in 


the ^eater part of Orissa, as well as in i)arls of other 
districts and in estates under Government manage- 
ment Under the arrangements of the Permanent 
Settlement in Bengal, the Government has no anxiety 
about the collection of its land-revenue. The systems 
of settlement in the other provinces vary somewhat, 
but under one system or another, ('adastral Surveys 
have been made and registers of rights and |XJSsessions 
have been ])repared, which, notwithstanding inevit- 
able imi)erfections. are probably as complete as those 
that exist in any other country. Much in the existing 
land-revenue system of Northern India is due to the 
Emperor Akbar, and it assumed almost its pre.sent 
form under the East India Company; the improve- 
ments that have since been introduced having 
only followed the creation of separate departments 
for the control of this branch of the administration. 
From 1857, when the Revenue Survey of Madras 
was commenced by Captain Priestley, the Superin- 
tendent of the Madras Revenue Survey, the Madras 
Presidency has continued to maintain a survey 
department of its own, wffiose work has been generally 
based on Lambton’s triangulation and carried out on 
the main circuit system of traversing. The Bombay 
Revenue Survey is considered the most [>erfecl for 
revenue purposes. The careful elaboration (»f the 
original design of the Bombay system is due to Sir 
George Wingate, and his labours, extending from 
1836 to 1866, resulted in th(‘ admirable system of 
administration wdiich proved so efficacious in promoting 
the revival of agriculture in the Presidency. The 
first Revenue Survey of the Punjab was oiganised .soon 
after the annexation of the country, and was conducted 
by the settlement officers wdth the aid of native village 
officers. The Patw’ari, who in the Punjab took the place 
of the Hindustani Amin, was in J852 supplied witli 
instruments with a view to his making a native 
hud‘busi map. anrl outline sketch of the village bound- 
aries. A professional survey, working independently 
of the Patwaris, fixed the boundaries of N'illages and 
inserted interior details, but did not measure the fields. 
Revised settlements were taken up in 1863 since W'hen 
a great advance has been in the native system of 
conducting a ('adastral Survey of fields, and more 
scientific results have been attained, both in the 
measuiements and in the maps. 

In the United Provinces the Cada.stral System is 
the Patwari system, with its advantages, but without 
its drawbacks," as the w'ork w^as controlled and super- 
vised by Survey of India officers and was based on 
a scientific survey executed by Survey of India parties, 
and the 16 mile plans were sur\^eyed and drawn with 
a view not only to revenue, but also to topographical 
requirements, the resulting maps being very lair topo- 
graphical maps. The Bengal system is not a Patwari 
system, and is consequently very expensive. 

Measures are now being taken to organise a revision- 
ary survey over the whole of India and Burma, for the 
purpose of bringing tloe existing maps up to date. In 
1904 a Committee w^as appointed to report on the state 
of the maps in each Province, and the means to be 
adopted to bring them into line with modern require- 
ments. The Committee submitted its report in the 
following year, and among the more important 
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recommendations were ;— (i) That the preparation 
of a modern map ol India on the scale of one inch to 
the mile should at once be undertaken according to 
a definite programme, by which fifteen topographical 
field parties would be employed and the whole work 
would be completed in 
twenty-five years ; and fur* 
ther, that the scale of the 
survey should be at least 
double that of publication. 

(2) That for the production 
of this map an irnprox'ed 
process of helio-zincogra- 
phy should be employed, a 
few selected standard sheets 
being engraved on copper. 

(3) That the Atlas of India 
sheets should be super- 
seded by " degree ” sheets 
on the quarter-inch scale, 
ro be engraved on copper. 

(4) That, in place ol the 
one-sixteenth-inch Provin- 
cial maps, a general map 
of India on the interna- 
tional scale of 1 : 1,000,000 
should be prepared and 
engraved. (5) That the 
staff of the Imperial Ser- 
vice for trigonometrical 
and topographical work 
should be increased from 
forty to seventy officers. 

(6) That in place of the 
existing Provincial Ser- 
vice, a new Provincial 
Service should be estab- 
lished on better pay, and 
intermediate between this 



Colonel F. F, Lo.noe, K.K., 
Survey or-GetUM*iiI of India fronj 1904 


another .Service 
and the present 


formed 

Subor* 


scale surveys should be left entirely under the control 
of Local Governments, who should provide for the 
expense of the work and also for the production of 
the maps. (8) That village boundaries should not be 
shown on the ordinary topographical maps, but that if 

these are required for ad- 
ministrative purposes, a 
special edition showing 
them should be issued 
under certain conditions. 
(9) That the cost of special 
forest surveys, when re- 
quired, should be debited 
to the Forest Department. 

In July, 1907, a Con- 
ference of administrative 
officers was held at Mus- 
sooric, and one of the 
subjects discussed was 
the handing over of the 
triangulation and travers- 
ing work, which had been 
clone by each party of 
the Topographical branch, 
to the Trigonometrical 
branch. The existing 
system was considered 
unsatisfactory, mainly 
because the work was 
often conducted on un- 
scientific principles, which 
interfered seriously with 
the Topographical out- 
turn, while it never 
harmonised, being per- 
formed under so many 
executive and adminis- 
therefore de(*ided that, 


dinate Service, one quarter of the appointments 
in the former and one-half in the latter being given to 
natives of India. (7) That cadastral and other large 


trative officers. It was 
though the present system must continue tem])orarily, 
a scheme should be drawn up to strengthen the 
Trigonometrical at the expense of the Topographical 
branch. 


Education in India. 




The modem history of education in India dates 
from the famous despatch of 1854. This state docu- 
ment first constituted upon a modern basis a state 
system of organised puMc instruction. Previous to 
1854 much had been written and not a little had been 
done. The controversies which in every country wrap 
up any large movement of education, to some extent 
nourishing it and to some extent holding it back, were 
free and abundant in India 
before 1854 ; but they were 
controversies of educational 
ideals rather than contro- 
versies of conflicting systems 
of instruction. In fact, 
there were no systems of in- 
struction. The British had 
succeeded to none when they 
came to India, and it was 
long before they were free to 
consider educational ques- 
tions at all. Not that India 
was an uneducated country ; 
far from it, From a remote 
antiquity it has possessed 
seats and traditions of learn- 
ing. Hindu pundits and 
Mohammedan maulvis from 
the earliest times gathered 
pupils round themselves, or 
set up schools of religion, 
law and philosophy. Nobles, 
landowners • and wealthy 
men employed teachers for 
their sons and admitted the 
sons of their neighbours of 
their own social standing to 
the benefits of instruction. 

But all instruction was con- 
nected with religious training, 
and was limited in practice 
by barriers of caste and social 
privilege. The notion of 
jiopular instruction, alien to 
the traditions of the East, 
was introduced by Christian 
missionaries in the nineteenth 
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Earl of Minto. 
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Indeed, the authorities generally regarded it in the 
light of a dangerous innovation, and an attempt by 
Mi. Wilberforce to add two educational clauses to the 
East India Company’s Charter .\ct of 1793 A.D., was 
defeated. The Calcutta Madrassa was founded in 1781 
A.D., and the Sanskrit College at Benares ten years 
later, but these institutions had a s])ecial rather than 
a general educational object, m., to train for the 

public service persons quali- 
fied to interpret Mohamedan 
and Hindu Law. To Lord 
Minto must be ascribed the 
credit of introducing larger 
and more liberal views of 
general education. In a 
minute written in 1811 this 
enlightened Governor-Gener- 
al put forward the broad 
proposition that the ignor- 
ance of the peojde was 
obstructive to good govern- 
ment and conducive to 
crime. This doctrine fell on 
soil that -was ready for it. 
The activity of the. mission- 
aries had paved the way, 
the market value of an 
English education for Gov- 
ernment employment had 
become obvious, and the 
ideas in England had under- 
gone slow change. In the 
East India Company’s 
Charter of 1831 A.D„ a 
clause was inserted directing 
the expenditure of ^10,000, 
or one lakh of rupees per 
annum on “the revival and 
improvement of literature, 
and the encouragement of 
the learned natives of India 
and the introduction and 
promotion of a knowledge of 
the sciences among the inhab- 
itants of the British terri- 
tories in India.” This 
reform found the Indian 


century. The historian of . ... ^ . 

the future may perhaps regard it as the most decisive Government engaged m a war with Nei»l. and no 
event, after the^ establishment of the Empire, m definite policy was adopted aUhe time. The fou^ 
that wnturv tions of modem education m India wm laid about 

Som. given oI the tat effort, o( the ,823 A.D,when 

Britf* in the edueatfonal deveiopment el the country, was apfointed. and •>“ ™ “ 

For ta&m years nothing was attempted. In the dis- advance came grafhiallyj under discussion. Idtas 

orders and mbarrassments of establishing the Empire, hithwto floating ” /® 2 S^were ^lowW 

there ms little time or occasion to think of education, isolated decisions of disputed points were slowly 
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precipitated into the definite issues of a big politica) 
controversy. 

Two schools of thought arose, the Orientalist and the 
Anglicist. The former sought to teach the literature (>f 
the East and to ct)nvey the science of the West through 
translation into the classical languages of the East. 
The latter sought to spread Western science through the 
medium of the English language. The controversy 
became more and more acute, and for some years it 
paralysed the work of the Committee of Public 
Instruction. Eventually it was settled by Lord 
Macaulay’s famous minute, dated 2nd February 
in favour of the Anglicists, In that minute he WT(»te 
the following memorable words : -• 

“How stands the case? We have to educate a 
j)eople who cannot at jiresent l)e educated by means of 
their mother-tongue. We must teach them some foreign 
language. The claims of our own language it is hardly 
necessary to recapitulate. It stands pre-eminent even 
among the languages of the West. It abounds vrith 
works c»f iinaginatJon not inferior to the noblest which 
Greece has bequeathed to us ; with models of every 
species of eloquence ; with hi^orical compositions, 
which, considered merely as narratives, have seldom 
been surpassed, and which, considered as vehicles of 
ethical and political instruction, have never been 
equalled ; with just and lively representations of 
human life and human nature; with the most profound 
speculations on metaphysics, morals, government, 
jurisprudence, and trade ; with full and correct infor- 
mation respecting every experimental science which 
tends to preserve the health, to increase the comfort, 
or to expand the intellect of man. Whoever knows 
that language has ready access to all the vast intellec- 
tual wealth which all the wisest nations of the earth 
have created and hoarded in the course of ninety 
generations. It may safely be said that the literature 
n(jw extant in that language is of far greater value 
than all the literature which three hundred years 
ago was extant in all the languages of the world 
together. Nor is this all. In India, English is the 
language spoken by the ruling class. It is spoken by 
the higher class of natives at the seats of Government. 
It is likely to become the language of commerce 
throughout the seas of the East. It is the language 
of two great European communities which are rising, 
the one in the South of Africa, the other in 
Australasia ; communities which are every year 
becoming more important, and more clo.sely connected 
with our Indian Empire. Whether we look at the 
intrinsic value of our literature or at the particular 
situation of this country, we shall see the strongest 
reason to think that, of all foreign tongues, the English 
tongue is that which w'ould be the most useful to our 
Native subjects, 

“The question now before us is simply w^het her, 
when it is in our power to teach this language, we 
shall teach languages in which, by universal confes- 
sion. there are no books on any subject, which deserve 
to be compared to our own ; whether, when we can 
teach European science, we shall teach systems which, 
bv universal confession, tvhenever they differ from those 
of Europe, differ for the worse ; and whether, when we 
can patronise sound philosophy and true history, we 


shall countenance at the public expense, medical doc- 
trines which would disgrace an English farrier — 
astronomy, which would move laughter in the girls at 
an English boarding school — history abounding with 
kings thirty feet high, and reigns thirty thousand 
years long — and geography made up of seas of treacle 
and seas of butter.”— And Lord Macaulay proceeded to 
cite as illustrations the revival of letters through the 
media of the Latin and Greek languages and the educa- 
tion through the French language of the higher classes 
in Russia. The illustrations were not really apposite. 
The battle, indeed, was fought upon the ground of 
literature and science ; but the real issue was between 
two antagonistic civilisations, the issue which has 
confronted every imperial race in the government 
civilised subject peoples. — which shall pre.vail, the ideals 
of the conquerors or the ideals of the conquered ? 
Seventy years ago this issue was decided clearly by 
the authorities ; time alone can show whether the 
decision will be accepted as final by the people 
themselves. 

The necessity for elementary vernacular education 
was not altogether overlooked, although the theory 
that ediicatum must filter downwards held the field. 
In the North-Western Provinces the Lieutenant- 
Governor, Mr. Thomason, inaugurated a system of 
elementary vernacular schools supported or maintained 
by a local cess contributed by the landowners. In 
Bombay, thanks mainly to the impetus given by 
Mountstuart Elphinstouc. vernacular schools had been 
opened, the cost being borne partly by the Govern- 
ment and partly by the people : these sdiools were 
developed and a system of inspection was commenced. 
In other provinces indigenous schools received mild 
encouragement in different ways ; but generally more 
attention was given to higher education. Indeed, at 
that time there was little demand by the people 
4:hemselves for wide-spread instruction in their own 
language, and the attempt to place educational 
facilities before them let loose the wildest rumours of 
sinister designs against their children ; wholesale 
conversion to Christianity, and even wholesale slaughter 
of the innocents were imputed to the Government as 
the dark design behind and beneath its avowed but 
strange benevolence. 

As already stated, the despatch of 1854, which is asso- 
daled with the name of Sir Charles Wood, afterwards 
Lord Halifax, is the magm ch'rria of Indian Education. 
This celebrated state paper called the special attention 
of the Government of India to the necessity of 
spreading and improving popular education, whether 
in English or vernacular, and to the importance of a 
useful and practical form of education for the masses 
of the people. The chief recommendations were r— 

(i) to constitute a department of public instruc- 
tion in every province, 

(3) to found universities at the Presidency towns, 

(3) to establish institutions (training colleges and 
normal schools) for training" teachers of 
every grade, 

(4) to maintain existing Government colleges 
and high schools, and where necessary to 
increase their number, 

(5) to establish new middle schools. 
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(6) to develope vernacular schools indigenous or 
other, 

(7) to support female education, 

(8) to make English in the higher, and vernac- 
ular in the lower branches, the medium of 
instruction. 

(9) to start a comprehensive system of scholar- 
ships connecting lower schools with higfter, 

(10) to give preference in making appointments 
for Government service to persons possessed 
of educational qualihcations. 

The greatest innovation was the system of grants- 
in-aid. This system was to be based on the principle 


There was no hesitation in India in giving effect to the 
progressive pcjUey prescribed from England. Depart- 
ments of Public Instruction were organised ; universi- 
ties were established at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras ; 
the grant-in-aid system was started ; and advance was 
made all along the line. The events of the mutiny did 
not shake the belief of the authorities in the advantages 
of widespread education; rather, they served to 
confirm that belief ; but the heavy expenditure involved 
in quelling the disturbance and restoring order un- 
doubtedly retarded the rate of progress. In so far as 
higher or English education was concerned, the enthu- 
siasm of private enterprise came to the rescue, and so 
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of religious neutrality ; the conditions of a grant being 
that the institution should charge fees, be properly 
managed and be inspected by a Government Inspector 
on whose reports the continuance or modification of the 
grant would depend. Government institutions were not 
to clash or compete with aided institutions ; indeed, it 
was in contemplation that the former should gradually 
make way for the latter. ‘ * The discontinuance of any 
general system of education entirely provided by Gc»v- 
ernraent, is anticipated with the gradual advance of 
the system of grants-in-aid ; but the progress of educa- 
tion is ned to be checked in the slightest degree by the 
abandonment of a single school to probable decay.'' 
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directly bore witness to the wisdom of the policy of 
1854; but the demand for elementary vernacular 
mstruetion was still feeble or non-existent, and private 
enterprise was imj>otent in this field of effort. Accord- 
ingly it became necessary to impose local taxation for 
local schools, and local taxation fell upon the land in 
the shape of a cess caleulated as a small percentage on 
the land revenue and collected with it. Between 1865 
and 1871 various enactments were passed in different 
parts of India throwing upon the a^ieultural popula- 
tion some part of the cost of their education. The 
burden was light and the resultant progress was satis- 
factory. But the educational needs of the country 
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began to grow faster than the means of supplying them, 
and the growing ideas of Local Self-Ciovernment sugges- 
ted new ideas as to educational machinery. The rela- 
tion between Government and private enterprise had 
not everywhere been satisfactorily adjusted* and the 
tendency to stereotype forms of educational effort had 
been encouraged by departmental action. Moreover, 
the Central Government had, since the decentralization 
reforms of 1871, lost touch with the movements of 
education m the provinces. For these reasons, and 
more especially to introduce greater elasticity and to 
stimulate private enterprise and popular interest m the 
work, Lord Ripon appointed a Commission in 1882, 
to review the position and gather up the experience of 
a generation fur a big move forward. The questions 
of university education, technical education and the 
education of Europeans were excluded from the scope of 
the enquiry as having been or about to be separately 
under consideration, but otherwise the Commission 
were invited to examine all the educational problems 
of the day in the light of the policy already indicated. 
“ It is the desire of Government,” so ran the resolution 
appointing the Commission. ‘ ‘ to offer every encourage- 
ment to native gentlemen to come forward and aid. 
even more extensively than heretofore, in the establish- 
ment of schools upon the grant-in-aid system ; and His 
Excellency in Council is the more anxious to see this 
brought about, because, apart altogether from the 
consequent pecuniary relief to Government, it is chiefly 
in this way that the native community will be able to 
secure that freedom and variety of education which is 
an essential condition in any sound and complete edu- 
cational system.” 

The notion of developing the granl-m-aid system 
led naturally to proposals for withdrawing by the State 
from the maintenance of institutions in favour of 
management by private bodies. Such projiosals excited 
much opposition in different quarters on the ground that 
in the then existing stage of educational developrnent 
they would involve the surrender of State institutions 
of a secular character to missiemary enterprise. In the 
result the proposals were so hedged about i>y conditions 
that the carrying of them into effect was ren<lered well 
nigh impossible. Generally the Commission re-affirmed 
the principles laid down in the despatch of 1854, 
particularly in th«i principle of self-help in higher or 
English education. They empha,sised the nexessity of a 
more liberal provision for primary vernacular instnic- 
tion by provincial Governments and local bodies. To 
the latter they assigned a more important function in 
the control of, or rather influence upon, education, than 
they had hitherto possessed. Some variety in the 
courses was also advised. Special recommendations 
were also made for the education of backward commu- 
nities generallv and of the Mohammedans in particular. 
The recommendations were adopted by the Government 
and formed the basis of much correspondence and some 
practical reforms. But the financial difficulties conse- 
quent on the fall in the exchange value of the rupee 
checked the development which might have been 
expected. Excellent schemes were held up for want of 
funds or pruned away and introduced without enthu- 
siasm. The schools under the direct management or 
responsibility of the department naturally received the 


lion’s share of the funds available. And so the grant- 
in-aid system w'as starved, and a feeling of discontent 
and rivalry grew' up which has not yet been finally 
allayed, even though the causes of it have been to some 
extent removed. Many if not most of the educational 
troubles of recent years can be directly traced to the 
penury of Government in the decade and more that 
followed the w^ork of the Commission of 1882, The 
sacrifice of the system to examination tests was a 
concession to economy which commended itself to a 
Government which coidd not find the money to pay for 
competent teachers, variety in subjects taught and 
proper control by inspection. Only by liberal expendi- 
ture could efficiency be reached ; it vras sought to tunc 
up the system to a spurious kind of efficiency by multi- 
plying examinations and tightening them up. 

When the financial position of the Government of India 
grew stronger, the public began to call with increasing 
emphasis for a larger expenditure on education. It was 
pointe{l out, in the press and in the Council chamber, 
that the expenditure on education in India compared 
unfavourably with the expenditure on education in any 
other civilised country. Lord Curzon attacked the 
])roblem with characteristic vigour. He appointed a 
Commission to enquire into the working of Indian 
universities and he summoned a conference of educa- 
tional experts to Simla. The labours of the Commis- 
sion ended in the passing of a new University’ Act. The 
labours of the Conference ended in a resolution on 
educational policy. Both marked a distinct advance in 
educational matters and w'cre supplemented and rein- 
forced by liberal grants of money on a scale unprece- 
dented. But perhaps no development has equalled in 
importance the appointment of a Director-General of 
Education. Against this measure many powerful argu- 
ments were available and were put in\ise, but looking 
backward it must be admitted that few reforms have 
been more fruitful of results. Mr. H. W. Orange, c.i.E., 
the first Director-tieneral has vanquished opposition by 
the invaluable services which he has rendered to the 
cause of education all along the line. An enumeration 
of the various reforms initiated during the last five years 
in the various provinces would fill a small volume and 
cannot be attempted here; but some account must be 
given of the present state and tendencies of the various 
lines of movement, and it w’ill be convenient to begin 
at the top, because it is round the peak of higher educa- 
tion that energy has played most vividly, producing 
heat no less than light, and throwing the influence from 
above down through all the stages of instruction. 

The three older universities of Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras were founded in 1857. In 1882 and 1887 uni- 
versities were cstabli.shed at Lahore and Allahabad 
respectively, on the model of the other institutions. 
Thanks largely to missionary enterprise, institutions of 
collegiate rank had existed for many years. The 
object in constituting universities was to ‘'encourage 
a regular and liberal course of education by conferriiig 
academical degrees as evidences of attainments in 
the ilifierent branches of art and science, and by 
adding marks of honour for those who may desire to 
compete for honorary distinction.” The model 
foliow'cd was that of the University of London. The 
function of the university was to affiliate colleges, 
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prescribe courses of study, examine candidates who ha<l 
complied with rules as to attendance and study laid 
down by the university, and roufer degrees as the 
results of such examination, Tlie teaching was to be 
done in the colleges cUsjx;rsed over the country, and 
the examination by the university — a central body 
consisting of the Chancellor, Vicc-Chancollor an<l Fel- 
lows. Most of the work of the university has aiways 
been done by the Syndicate and Faculties or Boards ot 
Studies, but the 
Senate has always 
had the power ui 
overruling lh<‘ 
executive bodies 
carved out of it. 

In the course of 
time the Senates 
grew unwieldy m 
size ; and difficult 
educational ques- 
tions came to he 
discussed in 
assemblies not 
always qualitied 
to understand 
t h e m* Abuses 
grew up inevitably 
under a system 
subordinated to 
written examina- 
tions, with a large 
class hungry for 
Government ser- 
vice on the pass- 
port of examina- 
tion results, and 
with colleges un- 
der-staffed t o r 
want of funds. 

The reforms under 
the new Univer- 
sities Act contem- 
plated the reduc- 
tion of the size of 
the Senates and 
the due represen- 
tation of educa- 
tionalists on these 
bodies with at the 
same time a more 
])opukr system of 
election of fellows 
by graduates, 
more careful me- 
thods of affilia- 
tion, the regular inspection of colleges, the consti- 
tution of university chairs, and greater freedom 
generally for the development of teaching universities. 
The London University had ceased to beamorelyexam- 
ining body, and it was felt that the Indian univer- 
sities suffered from too strict an adherence to their 
original model. The difficulties in the way of teaching 
universities of the European type in India are great, 
but a beginning has been made, and grants of money 


were allotted with a view to putting the universities 
and colleges in funds to attain a higher degree of 
efficieiK^y. In the colleges the most imjiortanl conse- 
quences* of the new Act and the regulations made 
under it have been the sejiarafion of schools from 
colleges where hitherto they had been combined, the 
development given to the system of residence in 
hostels, and above all the stimulus given by regular 
inspection. 

The Universities 
('ommission paved 
the way for far- 
reaching reforms 
in secondary edu- 
cation in bringing 
forward promin- 
ently to notice 
the necessity for 
a system of proper 
recognition of 
Secondary English 
schools. Second- 
ary scliools, prop- 
erly so callt'd, 
include every 
thing above the 
primary stage, and 
therefore include 
higher vernacular 
scliools. But for 
the most part they 
an*. English teach- 
ing schools pre- 
paring for the 
colleges. There 
can be little or no 
improvement in 
the teaching at the 
colleges until stu- 
tients come to the 
cidleges adequate- 
ly j)repared. If 
the teaching III the 
colleges has been 
bad, teaching in 
llie schools jire- 
paratory for the 
colleges has been 
infinitely worse. 
Nowhere has the 
pinch of poverty 
been more acutely 
felt. There has 
been a great and 
growing demand 
for English education, as the means of qualification 
for Government .service and for a professional career 
leading in some cases to public life ; and to meet the 
demand schools inadequately equipped sprang up. 
The policy of Government has always been to main- 
tain a certain number of so-called model schools, but 
the schools w'cre in most cases far from model and they 
failed altogether to leaven the lump. From a variety 
of causes, but principally poverty, the schools became 
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generally establishments cramming for a purely literary 
course with little regard for anything but passing 
examinations in the quickest possible time. Discipline, 
moral training, and most things except memory went 
to the wall in the feverish attempts to find a short cut 
to a successful examination. The conditions laid down 
for recognition now are ‘ ‘ that a Secondary school is 
actually wanted; that its financial stability is assured; 
that its managing body, where there is one, is properly 
constituted ; that it teaches the projier subje>cts up to 
a proper standard ; that due provision has been made 
for the instruction, health, recreation and discipline 
of the pupils ; that the teachers are suitable as regards 
character, number and qualifications ; and that the fees 
to be paid will not involve such competition with any 
existing school as will be unfair and injurious to the in- 
terests of education, The.se tests combined with a 
more liberal expenditure should gradually free secon- 
dary education from the trammels by which it has been 
held in bonds, at any rate in many jirovinces. 

Another matter to which much importance has been 
altached is the introduction of modern and practical 
courses into English schools. The majority of scholars 
have not the means or tlu: inclination to pursue theii 
studies to the stage of collegiate education. One ol 
the essential recommendations of tlic Commission of 
1882, who criticised the existing courses as being loo 
literary, was to secure a bifurcation of the curriculum 
in high schools, one course leading to the university, 
the other designed to fit boys for practical work in 
various occupations ; the former course to be terminated 
by the matrieulatioh. the latter by the school final 
examination. In this way it was hoped to secure 
variety m secondary instruction, Thm' efforts were 
not successful in any marked degree ; few schools 
could afford to provide alternative courses ; and the 
scholars still preferred the literary course leading to 
the matrieulalion examination. The attempt has now 
been made in most provinces to introduce a system of 
having examinations independent of the university, on 
the model of the aUtufienkn prufun^ of Gerrriany 
under which the attainments ol scholars are tested by 
a practical examination in situ in subjects chosen by 
the scholars themselves ; and money has been allotted 
to introduce a variety of subjects into selected schools. 
With the increasing industrialisation of India this 
reform seems destined to have one immensely in- 
fluential result, viz.i that of making examinations 
subservient to education instead of dominating it as 
has been the case hitherto. To complete this reform 
in a practical manner will be costly, but few reforms 
arc likely to be so, fruitful of advantage to education in 
the most comprehensive sense of the term. 

Primary education has been defined as the iastruc- 
tion of the masses through the vernacular in such 
subjects as will best stimulate their intelligence and 
fit them for their position in life. To promote 
primary education has been the constant refrain of 
the Government of India since the publication of the 
report of the Education Commission of 1882. Certainly 
some progress has been made, not indeed sufficient in 
most provinces to satisfy the Government or the 
public but still substantial progre^. Liberal 

grants have been made by the Imperial Government 


for improving and spreading primary education. On 
all sides it is recognised that primary education is 
essential to dispel the ignorance of the people which 
cripples them in the business of daily life ; but the 
people themselves have not, until lately, begun tu take 
full advantage of the facilities offered to them, nor 
until lately has there been an at all adequate expendi- 
ture on this important object. Tlie rapid extension of 
communications, especially of railways, and the growth 
of industrial enterprise, which are the marked 
characteristics of the last decade, have stirred new 
desires, at any rate in the neighbourhood of towns 
and in populous tracts in a population accustomed to 
ignorance for centuries ; and great efforts arc being 
made to meet the demands, an up-hill task as only 
one jn ten of the male poj)ulation ami seven in a 
thousand of the female jiopulatjcm wen: found literate 
at the last census. Primary education is largely under 
the control of local bodies. Municipal and bistrict 
Boards, but the degree of control varies in different 
arts of India. In Bombay most of the schools are 
card schools ; in Bengal and Burma, on the other hand, 
most of the schools are private schools. Other 
provinces lie between the two. The Bombay schools 
are admittedly more efficient than those elsewhere, 
but they are more costly ; it costs over Rs. (> ])er annum 
to educate a child in Bombay, and under \l&. j i)er 
annum to educate one in Bengal. In most provinces 
use is made of the grant-in-aid system to spread 
education, but the Board school seems destined 
generally, as funds become available, to oust the aided 
school. Meanwhile the grant-in-aid system is a valuable 
instrument of progress and its scope has been enlarged, 
where necessary, to include grants for buildings, 
furniture, appliances and other needs ; while instead 
being conditioned by examination results the grant is 
now measured by educational requirements, the 
number of scholars in attendance, the staff, the 
buildings, the quality as well as the quantity of the 
inslniction given. The quality of instruction has 
certainly been greatly improved. Instead of a system 
of committing to memory passages largely written in 
the difficult and obsolete language of the classical 
writers, little children are now trained in simple subjects 
bearing on every-day life and explained in the language 
of every-day life, in a way that they can understand. 
Reading, writing and arithmetic are necessarily the 
subjects taught as heretofore ; but kindergarten 
methods and object lessons, adapted to India, have 
been introduced ; and much attention is now paid to 
the physical exercises of the country. In most 
agricultural countries where attendance at school is 
compulsory, some relaxation of the rules has in 
practice to be made, in order to meet the needs of the 

f arents for the services of the cliildren in the fields, 
n India, where compulsory attendance is not as yet 
known, except in a small portion of the Baroda State, 
and in one or two isolated localities, large concessions 
to agricultural requirements are necessary; and a 
system of half-time niral scliools with simple courses 
has been worked out. The object of these schools is 
'*not to impart definite agricultural teaching, but to 
give the children a preliminary training which will make 
them intelligent cultivators, will train them to be 
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observers, thinkers and experimenters in however humble 
a manner^ and will protect them in their business transac- 
tions with the landlords to whom they ]>ay rent and 
the gram-dealers to whom they soil their crops/' 

Those who seek more advanced instruction in their 
own tongue find it iu the x'ernacular secondary 
schools. These schools carry instruction up to the end 
of the middle standard, or half way tow’ards tlie com- 
plete high school course. From this stage boys often 
proceed to an EnglisSh school. One of the difficult 
problems in Infiian education is to decide at what point 
English should commence to be the medium of instruc- 
tion. It is now’ generally agreed that English has often 
been commenced at too early a stage with results injuri- 


The training of teachers is now receiving the atten- 
tion which it deserves. Next to the provision of 
adequate salaries for teachers, it is the most urgent 
reform of all. Training colleges for secondary teachers 
and normal schools for primary teachers now exist and 
arc being improved in every province ; and no effort is 
spared to keep them in touch with the practical 
educational conditions of schools. Female education, 
the education of backward classes, and the education of 
Europeans and Eurasians have all received the close 
attention of the Government of India and Local 
Governments, and liberal grants have been made for 
their development, although not as yet in proportion 
to their need. On every side there is substantial 
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ous to education ; and it is sought to secure that all 
scholars should be properly grounded in the vernacular 
before taking u{) English. "The principle was laid down 
in the despatch of 1854 that European knowledge 
should be gradually brought, by means of the vernacu- 
lars, within the reach of all classes of the people ; and in 
order to give effect to this principle and to secure the 
consolidation of the educational system, it is necessary 
that the Indians who learn English should also be 
familiar with their own vernaculars. The dividing 
line has now’ been drawn broadly at the age of 13. 
Below this age instruction is almost entirely in the 
vernacular ; and the vernacular is a compulsory subject 
throughout the school course. 


advance, and sounder educational ideals have come 
to be accepted. 

The opening of the twentieth century has witnessed 
the beginnings of a change which is already affecting, 
and is likely to affect even more profoundly, the 
bearings of educational questions in India. For some 
years there has been a decided movement, commencing 
wdth the educated classes, but spreading lower down, 
in the direction of technical education. To this con- 
spicuous and influential result many causes have 
contributed, not the least being a reflex movement 
from the West, acting upon an educated proletariat— 
which is itself the cons^uence of overstocked public 
service and professions— and the rise of Japan from 
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industrial beginnings to political power. For more 
than a quarter of a century the Government has 

E reached the advantages of technical education to 
eedless ears, and now the tide has begun to turn. 
There are many definitions of technical education, 
which indeed has many aspects, and there is an 
unmistakable tendency for them to grow broader 
every year. The definition of the Simla (-onference of 
1901 may be accepted as sufficiently accurate and 
sufficiently 


adapted in any province to the requirements of special 
education. There is a consensus of opinion that 
general education should precede and be the foundation 
of the superstructure of special education. So long 
ago as the early eighties the Government of India, 
adopting the recommendations of the Education Com- 
mission upon the ])oint, insisted on the necessity of a 
bifurcation of studies at the Ingh school stage, and 
the introduction of a variety of sulqects into 

the school 


c 0 mprehen- 
sive for the 
present pur- 
pose, This 
ran “ techni- 
cal educa- 
tion consists 
of {a) the 
study of the 
scientific 
methods and 
prin ci pies 
underlying 
the practice 
of any han- 
dicraft, in- 
dustry or 
profession : 
and (h) the 
application 



course ; but 
the most ad- 
vanced prov- 
inces have 
not moved 
far in the 
direction of 
a really jno- 
dern educa- 
tion, while 
the more 
backwar d 

i ) r ovi nces 
lave scarce- 
ly moved at 
all, owing 
largely, i t 
must be said, 
to the CO St 
involved m 


of those me- 
thods a n d 
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the intro- 
duction of 


principles 
to the prac- 
tice of the 
handicraf t. 
industry or 
profession in 
question. 
The first is 
the jirimary 
or technolo- 
gical aspect 
of the sub- 
ject, the 
second is its 
subsequent 
and practi- 
cal applica- 
tion." This 
definition 
covers a 1 1 
forms of spe- 
cial as con- 
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modern me- 
thods. 

The mat- 
ter came 
under exam- 
1 n a t 1 t.) 11 
eveiy five 
years wlien 
the results 
of the quin- 
que nn i urn 
came under 
review ; Mi- 
nutes were 
draw'n up, 
c.ssays wen? 
written, ex- 
anima tions 
were insti- 
tuted, and 
the founda- 
tions of 


trasted with 

general education. It has been reached after efforts 
that have been somewhat diversified in character. 
From an early date colleges or classes have been pro- 
vided for the teaching of law, medicine, and engineer- 
ing ; training colleges for teachers and agricultural 
schools followed after an interval ; by degrees the 
engineering colleges took up mechanical and electrical 
work and expanded on other sides, and so ou ; but the 
system of general education lias not yet been properly 


something 

not Very clearly defined were laid on paper. A prac- 
tical step forward was taken by Lord Curzon’s 
Government in the jn.stitution of technical scholarships 
for the study in England and .America of industries 
existing or deemed capable of existing in India. These 
scholarships take the place of a sort of apprenticeship 
for intelligent individuals, but they do not affect the 
mass who are interested in technical work. These 
can only be reached by adequate facilities for education 
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in India itself. In 1901 Sir Edward Buck made cer- 
tain enquiries about practical and technical education, 
and the results of his enquiries were considered by the 
Simla Conference. The conclusions reached by the 
Government of India were that industrial schools were 
required, but that before entering such schools pupils 
should be grounded in the three R.'s, in fact, that 
industrial education should follow, not precede a 
certain amount of general education, The ])rinciples 
accepted were “that industrial schools should be 
devised to encourage particular local industries or 
trades ; that the best type is the local or craft school ; 
that they sliould be educational, and not commercial 
institutions, that in country districts they should be 
devoted to the study and development of single 
indigenous products, that in towns they should deal 
with manufactures, and that several industries may 
there be collected in one building ; that only pupils 
shall be admitted to a school who intend to practise 
the trade taught there ; that the system of paying 
pupils to attend such schools should be abandoned 
and fees levied where this is advisable without injuring 
the stability and popularity of the school ; and that 
grants-m-aid should be given to assist craft schools 
established by ])rivate agency to develop local 
industries.*' 

A committee was appointed to carry these proposals 
into effect : but in turn they proposed an alternative 
system of industrial instruction, based upon that fol- 
lowed in a school of a reformatory type in Naples. 
This alternative system was rejected by the Government 
of India and the matter was left with a fresh statement 
of principles and an invitation to Local Governments to 
work out salvation somehow. The matter, so ran the 
resolution, had not yet passed the stage at which many 
experiments must be tried and a proportion of failures 
must be expected. A distinction should be made bet- 
ween (t) great industrial centres where capital is em- 
ployed in the organization of industries on a large scale, 
ami {it) towns in which local industries are practised as 
handicrafts. For the former whole-lime schools should 
be set up and pupils should be admitted to them 
only after passing a comparatively high standard of 
general education. For the latter a special and prac- 
tical form of school would be required, half the day 
being spent in general instruction adapted to the 
requirements of a j)articu]ar craft, the remainder of the 
time being spent in learning the craft itself. 

So the matter remained until 1907, when Sir John 
Hewett, Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces, 
summoned a strong and representative conference to 
Naim Tal to mature proposals for the development of 
technical education of different kinds in the United Prov- 
inces. The Conference included a large number of 
experts and business-men from different parts of India, 


and its conclusions represent the best body of opinion 
yet collected on the subject. The problem set to the 
conference was ; (i) how to adjust general education so 
as to predispose boys to industrial work or break down 
prejudice, already showing signs of being shaken, 
against manual labour ; (2) how to train technically— 
(a) workmen, foremen, and traders or managers for the 
largo organized industries employing machinery ; (6) 
investigators ; (r) workmen in local industries practised 
as handicrafts ; (c/) technical instructors. In disposing 
of this problem certain axioms or propositions were 
laid down, as containing the results of experiences in 
other countries. These were : — 

(1) Technical work must be connected with a 
local industry and have a definite object ; 

(2) The teacher should be a practical expert and 
be given a free hand ; in scientific branches 
he should be an investigator and have time 
for research ; in the manipulative branches 
he should have been in works ; and 

(3) Money must be spent freely on experimental 
work, and in keeping up to date all appara- 
tus, tools, plant and appliances. 

In no country has the last word, or anything like the 
last word, on technical education been said, but 111 
every country it has been found difficult to keep techni- 
cal education practical, aligned on a definite object 
and useful to those who have to earn their living by 
labour ; and these propositions represent the wisdom 
accumulated by much effort, often misdirected, in 
different quarters of the globe. 

To keep education practical — that is now the object 
of educational policy. The views of the idealist in the 
educational field of a generation ago have yielded to 
the pressure of material civilization. This ’movement 
synchronises with great changes in the realm of political 
thought. There also industrial considerations domin- 
ate and transform the constructive work of policy. 
The modern doctrines of national efficiency have arisen 
with an almost volcanic force from the depths of society 
in the progressive nations of the West. Not how to 
develop the faculties of the few on the lines of natural 
growth, but how to prepare the many for the struggle of 
existence and increase national wealth as a means of 
individual well-being is now the aim and end of education 
in the West. A similar movement is apparent in spasms 
of energy that have shaken the meditative and melan- 
choly East, although the movement has so far spread 
only along the surface and has not risen from below. 
How it will end, what blessings it will confer, what 
misfortunes may attend it, none can foresee, but it 
cannot fail to quicken a desire for improvement, and 
it may l>e that it will introduce an element of greater 
hopefulness into Indian life. 





Trade of India. 


The total trade of India in (he year 1907-08 
amounted to about Rs. 36,150 lakhs. The population 
is over 300,000,000, an increase, though checked by 
the plague, of over ten millions since 1891 : the birth 
rate in 1906 was 37‘8, the death rate 3473 per mille; 
the trade at present comes to Rs. 12-0-9 capita 
and it is increasing at the rate of over 6| per cent, 
per annum, or nearly 12 J annas per capita : from this 
it is evident that an expenditure of one anna per 
capita per annum would add Rs. 1,87,50,000 or one- 
half per cent, to the pre.scnt trade, the gross revenue 
of India in 1906-07 was (in crores of rupees) ii3’4, 
the expenditure iii'o, leaving a surplus of 2'4 : the 
net figures being 76 ’i, 737 and 2 ’4 respectively. The 
capital outlay was 16 -4; and the debt on March 31, 
1907, was: In India 130 *4, in England 221 ‘3. Total 
3517. On Public Works the receipts were 45 '5 and 
the expenditure 4 5, including Interest on Debt, 
Railways 7 ‘6, Irrigation 14. 

India contains one-fifth of the inhabitants of the 
world, who live on 3 per cent, of the land surface. 
According to Mr. Gail, 147 distinct languages have been 
recorded as vernacular in the Indian Empire, while 
only I in 1,090 speaks with a European tongue ; in 1901 
it was reported that only 252.388 returned English as 
their mother-tongue, and that 2.664,241 were of the 
Christian religion, mostly in the Madras Presidency and 
Travancore. Hindustani is the lingua franca of India, 
and the understanding of English is slowly spreading 
from the centres where any Europeans are found. 
About two-thirds of the population returned some form 
of agriculture as their principal means of subsistence : 
207 millions are Hindus ; the total number of Muham- 
madans is 62^ millions or 212 per mille, and they form 
the following percentages in the provinces narhed 
Kashmir, 74 ; Punjab 32, Bombay 18, and the United 
Provinces 14 ])er cent. The Wy influential and 
generally wealthy Parsis who loom large in all Indian 
affairs, especially in Trade and Commerce, are only 
94,000 in number, nearly all in Bombay and Baroda : 
and, what is strange, they are not increasing rapidly 
in number, owing, perhaps in some measure, to the 
enterprise which causes them to settle abroad wherever 
there is any prospect of good business. The three 
other principal religions are : Buddhists, nearly all in 
Burma, Sikhs in the Punjab, and Jains in the Bombay 
Presidency. 

India has an area of 1,766,597 square miles, of which 
61 '5 per cent, is British and 38 '5 per cent; is under 
Native rule. The mean density of the population per 
square mile is 167, having increased 50 since 1872. 
Areas with a population per square mile of less than 
200 form ,if5'5 per cent, of the whole, and contain 34-6 
per cent, of the population ; the respective figures for 
areas of greater density being 200— 400 per square 
»3 


mile, II 7 percent, of total area, and 197 of jiopula- 
(ion: 400 to 600 per square mile, 82 percent, of area 
and 197 per cent, of population : over 600 per square 
mile. 4.7 per cent, of the total area, and 21 ’5 per cent, 
of the total population. Only 99 per thousand live in 
towns, but the urban population is rapidly growing 
in India, as it is all over the world ; for while the totw 
population had only increased 2 ’4 per cent, between 
1891 and 1901, the urban population had risen by 7 '3 
per cent. As stated in the last census: "the main 
cause of the phenomenon seems to lie in the large in- 
dustries, such as cotlon and jute mills, railway work- 
shops, and the like, and the development of new 
trading centres which has been stimulated by the great 
improvement in communications that has taken place 
in recent years." There cannot be much doubt on 
this subject. Tlie average rainfall is about 40 inches 
yearly and varies from 9’04 in Sind and Cutch to i73‘34 
in Tenasserim and even greater figures in the hills of 
Assam. 

Railways. 

Up to the end of March 1908 the Railway lines open 
measured 30,206 miles, and those under construction 
or sanctioned for construction, 2.516; or one mile to 
every 54 square miles and to every 9,000 inhabitants, 
and making about one-third of the mileage required 
to properly develop the country. Except on the map 
accompanying the Administration Report there is no 
means of ascertaining the mileage of double line; 
where there are more than two lines of way this fact 
is not noted at all. The Total Capital Outlay on Rail- 
ways at the end of 1907 amounted (in crores of rupees) 
to 401, and a permanent debt of 7 6 had been incurred 
on their account. The net earnings yielded a return 
of 5 77 per cent, on the Capital Outlay to the end of 
December 1907 : the percentage of working ex|5enses 
being 51 ’38. The net gain of 577 per cent, was yielded 
after meeting, in addition to the expenses of working, 
all charges for interest on Capital Outlay by the State, 
and on capital raised by Companies, and also the 
annuity payments for railways purchased by the State, 
including both interest and the portion that represents 
redemption of capital ; were the portion of the annuity 
payments representing redemption of capital added 
to the above surplus, the interest yielded would have 
amounted to 7 35 per cent. As pointed out in the 
Administration Report for the calendar year 1907, 
from which the above figures are taken, "even this 
understates the real surjAus derived from the railways 
open to trafiSe, as the interest charges include the 
interest on outlay on lines under coMtruction, which, 
if these lines were constructed by private enterprise^ 
would be charged to the Capital Account." What 
this item amounts to is not given in the Report. How- 
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over, the whole history of railways in India proves 
abundantly that they can be constructed and worked 
so as to yield a very handsome profit, and that any out- 
lay in increasing tne capacity of open lines, by adding 
rolling-stock, and sidings to accommodate it, and by 
multiplying tracks to meet the demands of the traffic 
offering, would cause even the handsome profits made 
, during the past eight years to sink into insignificance. 
As stated by the Railway Board, “large additions to 
the rolling stock on a railway cannot be efficiently 
used unless additions to and improvements in open 
line works which are required to facilitate the effective 
working of the additional stock are also carried out.*' 
They have stated that the standard of equipment of 
Indian Railways has not i>een maintained at a rate 
commensurate with their development, and their 
remedy for this is to curtail expenditure on new lines, 
however much these new lines may be required, and 
by these means to find sufficient funds out of their 
grant to effect these desirable improvements. This 
display of financial impotence will, it is hoped, come 
to an end if some of the many j^roposals for raising the 
necessary capital are entertained by the Gox^ernment ; 
and if the natives of India can be induced to invest 
some of their hoards (estimated at three hundred 
million sterling in gold alone) the problem would be 
solved. 

As pointed out by a correspondent of the London 
Timesy 2,000 years ago the “Gorgeous East" had 
the reputation of storing uj) masses of unsunned gold 
and buried wealth. Even then a millionaire was 
apostrophized as : — 

Tntactis opulentior ’’ 

“ThesJawris Arabum et divitis Jndinr*.” 

Habits of that sort are not to be altered^ in a day. 
It is not for want of example. Not only Englishmen, 
but Jews and Parsis have shown that fortunes can 
lie made in India. Probably the want of commercial 
courage, mutual trust, and consequent credit and 
capital, are due to the social condition of the country. 
Why, otherwise, has Bombay been more enterprising 
in industrial and commercial speculation than Bengal ? 
But a beginning has been made. Not all the young 
Indians you see in London now are law and medical 
students. Some are learning the elements of business 
in manufactories and warehouses.” 

The establishment of co-operative credit societies 
is also working towards this end, as they rescue the 
poorer class of native from the village money-lenders, 
who will invest their capital (thus set at liberty) more 
and more in enterprises bringing less profit, but with 
better security. In fact, they might deal to their 
advantage with village societies instead of with indivi- 
duals. The capita] of these societies rose from Rs. 
47 lakhs on March 31, 1906, to Rs, 21,3 lakhs on June 
30, 1907; the loan transaction on these dates being 
respectively Rs. 3'6 lakhs and Rs, 25*4 lakhs. 

Some further facts may be given showing the 
advantage of railways to the Trade and Commerce of 
India 305-89 millions of passengers were carried 
who travelled 39 miles on an average, and were charged 
2*44 pies per mile, or just over one-fifth of a penny. 
62'1 o million tons of goods were lifted in 1907, and car- 


ried 175 miles on an average, and were charged 5‘io 
pie per mile or 0 43^. The number of employees on 
open lines was 516,756, of whom 7,180 or 1*41 per cent, 
w^ere Europeans, 9,^2 or I'q per cent. Eurasians, and 
499,594, or 967 per cent. Natives. There were 7,140 
children in the schools at the end of 1907, and 11,678 
apprentices or workmen : the East Indian Railway are 
inducing a better class to join their technical schools, 
with considerable success, and if this example were 
follow^ed, the spread of really useful knowledge would 
lie greatly facilitated. As it is, the Railw^ay workshops 
are doing a good deal in this direction. 

Post Office. 

The Post Office bring.s in a net revenue (in lakhs of 
rupees) of 22 ‘2, although the charges are the cheapest in 
the world. The total number of articles received for 
delivery wx^re 800 millions of wffiich 95 '06 per cent, 
were delivered. The number of parcels exchanged with 
the United Kingdom was over 29 J millions: (their value 
is shown on Table II) and amounted to two-thirds of 
the whole traffic. The business of the “Value Payable 
Post” continues to increase: the number of articles 
sent were close on 6 million, and 65*0 w'as recovered 
from the addressees, the commission on which was 9.4. 
The rate of Commission on Money Orders is only one 
anna on sums not exceeding Rs. 5 and the money is 
handed to the payee at his house. Quinine is sold at 
practically all post offices. 

Telegraphs. 

There are 7,000 offices, 67,000 miles of telegraph 
lines, nearly 259,000 miles of wire, and 390 miles 
of cable. The* rates are very low, and in 1906-07 
the receipts were not sufficient to cover both the 
working expenses and the capital expenditure by 
29'4 lakhs. The total capital expenditure has 
been 987J lakhs, and the return on the capital 
account about 3 per cent. Telephones are in their 
infancy; the gross receipts of the companies were 
only about lakhs and their average earnings less 
than 5i lakhs. The average annual subscription to 
the Government telephone is a little over two lakhs. 
The total capital outlay on the Indo-European Tele- 
graph has been 148J lakhs, the working expenses are 
70 ‘22 per cent., and the net return to capital 3*09 
per cent. 

Roads. 

Seventy years ago, there were no roads in India : 
in 1901 -2 there were 37,000 miles of metalled roads, 
about equally divided between the Government and 
Local bodies : and 136,000 miles of unmctalled roads, 
of which five-sixths were maintained by the local 
authorities. Some roads are under the Forest Depart- 
ment, or belonging to the owners of large estates, while 
many of them serve as famine relief works. In 1906-07 
about Rs. 833 lakhs were spent on civil works, mostly 
roads, only 10 3 of which were spent in England, ^9-4 
by the Provincial, and 235*9 authorities. 

It will be noted that there are ten miles of some sort of 
road to every square mile of country ; this after 
deducting the urban roads, leaves a totally inadequate 
amount for the remainder of the country, where, in 
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many districts, the most primitive methods of transport 
still obtain ; in fact, it is estimated that, exclusive of 
Bengal, there are 3,200,000 carts in the country. There 
is evidently great scope for development here : some 
light railways have been laid on or beside the roads, 
and electric tramways are fast superseding the horse 
and steam ones, and are also being introduced in new 
places. A road train system is being tried, and will, if 
successful, work wonders. Still, although labour is 
cheap, the daily wage of the mass of the population is 
so small that the half-penny fare, so common in 
England, would represent at least two hours* income 
of the great majority of the |)eople. 

Average monthly PVage Kales in second hjtlf of 1906. 

.... J, zm.' ag aaamg m, w, , a‘;. "“' B 

Able. Bodied Agricultural Common Mason, C'arpenter 
Labourcrb, or Blacksmith. 


Ahmedabad ... 

7 

0 





0 

0 

to 22 

8 

0 

Ahmednagar 

8 

7 




*5 

Q 

11 

to 23 

12 

0 

Amritsar 

8 

0 





0 





Backergang „ 

7 

8 

0 10 

13 

0 

0 1 ?, 

« 

0 

to 20 

0 

0 

Belgaum 

6 

0 




14 

0 

0 

to 15 

0 

0 

Belfary 

4 

12 




l.s 

0 

0 

to 16 

1.3 

11 

Bomliay 

II 

4 




26 

4 

0 

10 37 

8 

0 

C'alcutta 

6 

0 




J.s 

0 





Cawnpore ... 

3 

<5 
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7 

8 

0 7 

II 

0 
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0 

0 

Delhi 

6 

0 




; ]8 

0 





Fyzabad 

I 

13 

11 to 

4 

0 

0 5 

12 

0 
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12 

0 

Jtihbulpore ... 
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8 





Karachi 

10 

0 




30 
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Madras 
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0 

0 

Meerut 
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10 
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8 
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0 
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c 

0 
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6 
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0 
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0 

0 IS 
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Rawalpindi ... 
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S 




22 

8 





Salem 

3 

7 
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12 

0 

to 15 

15 

0 
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i.S 

0 




j! 

0 






Waterways. 

The waterways, except in Bengal, are not greatly 
used as means of communication, and even in that 
Province steam vessels are comparatively few and 
slow, especially when working u|>-stream and with a 
couple of flats hitched pannier-wise to them. It is 
true that they run pretty light on their long upward 
journeys— but coal is burnt and crews and establish- 
ment have to be paid ; all these items go to swell the 
cost of the downward freight, and the competition of 
the railways increases every year. As to the traffic 
in country boats, it is only possible because the large 
crews live mostly on what they catch in the rivers, 
and are quite content to make only one, or at most, 
two journeys a year. They have an easy time of it 
coming down stream, but the labour of towing their 
heavy boats against stream Is very arduous ; ten or 
twelve men are employed and each has his own tow’- 
rope, generally made by themselves during their leisure 
time, or ramie fibre, steeped and decorticated by their 
women folk. It is not an uncommon sight to see 
these men up to their necks in water, on the convex 
side of„ a bmd in the river, painfully and inch by 
inch pulling their boats round in the slackest stream 
they can miuiage to find. 


Land Tenure. 

The following table is useful as showing the na- 
ture of the tenure over a great portion of the land (in 
millions of acres) : — 




/amindari (larger 




proprietors) and Ullage 



Kyotwan 

Communities. 


District. 

(peasant 


Totals. 


proprietor). 

j 




Permanently | Temporarily 




Settled, Settled. 


Upper Burma ... 

49 'o 


49*0 

Lower Burma ... 

.S 5 ’o 


55*0 

Assam 

26 0 

3 Q i '4 

31*3 

Eastern Bengal ... 

. 

21*8 6*9 

28*7 

Bengal 


6o*i 15*1 

7 S*a 

United Provinces, 




Agra 


6*2 46*4 

52*6 

United Provinces, i 




Ottdh ... 1 


11 14 'a 

15*3 

Punjab ... ! 


62*2 

62*2 

North-West Kron- | 




tier Province ... 


8*4 

8*4 

Sind 

30*1 


30*1 

Bombay 

44-8 

’s’B ’ ' 

48*6 

Central Provincc.s 

I ‘6 

407 

42*3 

Berar 

n ‘.3 


1 1 *5 

Madras 

6o‘a 

30*5 i 

90*7 

Minor Provinces : 




(Ajinere, Coorg, 




Manipur) 

t‘o 

ro 07 

2*7 

Totai. 

279*0 

124*6 199'8 

603*4 


Irrigation. 

By the end of 1907 the capital outlay on Irrigation 
works had been (in crores of rupees) ‘50, and a jMjr- 
manent debt of 1'4 had been incurred, (he area irrigated 
had 1>een nearly 16 million acres. 

Irrigation brought in 7.71 iiercent on the capital out- 
lay in 1906-07 ; mostly by the conversion of the desert 
tracts into highly cultivated lands. The work is all 
done by Goverment and is hardly oj>en to private en- 
lerjwise, as the bringing of such enormous areas under 
cultivation necessitates a high quality of administra- 
tive talent in settling and collecting water rates, in 
setting out new villages, and in inducing agriculturists 
from congested districts to leave their own province 
and to settle on the new land. The additional produce 
thus raised has facilitated the coping with famine, but 
has added enormously to the difficulties of the railways 
in finding sufl&eient rolling stock, passing places, sidings, 
and terminal facilities for handling the traffic without 
undue delay and at a reasonable cost. The question 
has been raised of establishing elevators in some of 
the most prolific grain centres; these appliances are 
mostly used for the purpose of grading wheat gathered 
from very large estates. The conditions in India are 
totally different ; produce is collected from a host of 
small cultivators, whose every small parcel of grain 
varies in quality. The sorting, it is believed, has to 
be done almost entirely in the merchants’ ware^uses 
at the ports, although like most businesses, it is almost 
impossible to ascertain exactly how it is carried on. 
It is this difficulty which stands in the way of any real 
co-operation between the Trade and Commerce of the 
country and Government Departments. 
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Department of Commerce and Industry. the tonnage is increasing, o^g to the tendency 
The Imperial Institute was to have done wonders ; steamers to increase in size. With the excep- 

Commereial intelligence offices have been tried, and ^ few ocean-going vessels still visiting Calcutta, 

now a Director-General of Commercial Intelligence has the other ^il^s are nearly all native crafts, co^tere, 
been appointed to prepare statistics and to act as trading with East Africa and the Persian Gulf. Of 
intermediary between the Members of Council and the trade 54*95 per cent, in value are Imports, 

Commercial public. '' If this officer can establish some and 55 *05 per cent. Exports, bew^ Rs. 5-14-4 and 
uniformity in reports, enabling items to l>e compared ^“^“5 respectively per capita. The import duties 
without a heart-breaking amount of cross reference, collected amounted fu Rs. 7 » 34 » 09 » 833 » and the export 
and if he conipiles statistics that will interest the duties to Rs. 1,02,33,658 ; a ^tal of Rs. 8,36,43,491, 
community and not be purely official, he ■will quite 4a- 6p. capita^ These figures are made 

justify his appointment. But there is great lee-way up of -Export duties on Rice in husk, Rs. 1,68,881 : 

to be made up. To quote the new Government ^73 and nee flour Rs. r, 104- 

Gazetteer: ‘‘Even when the East India Company OJ the import duties Rs. 1,30,72,372 were on salt 
was entirely divested of its functions as a trading firm, * value given m the statistical reports, from 

the jealousy of outsiders which had led to litigation '^'hidi the fibres are taken, represent the wholesale 

against ‘interlopers” in the 17th century still con- cash price, less trade discount, as far as can be 

tinned. Up to 1837 Europeans were not allowed to ascertained, no deduction being made on account 

acquire or lease land without the sanction of the f duties. Much of the trade as shown to and 
Governor-General in Council. For many years Com- Holland and Belgium is in reality trade with 

merce was encouraged, if at all, only by such indirect Germany ; most of the large trade with Hong-Kong is 

means as the experiments in the establishment of new trade with China, and ^me with Japan, the rhilipines 

staples of cultivation, Even the alignment of roads ?ud America : that assigned to the Straits Settlements 
and subsequently of railways, though principally is greatly for the har East ; Colombo and Aden are 
intended to develop the country, had frequently to ulso entrepots. ‘ ‘ Indian Merchandise ' ' includes all 
be determined by other considerations, especially goods grown, produced, or manufactured, in India. 

military needs the complaint was commonly used In the course of his Budget speech in the House of 

that Government was indifferent to trade interest. Commons on 22nd July 1908, Mr. T. R. Buchanan, the 
The commercial questions referred to it were unduly Under Secretary of State, said (quoting figures in £ 
delayed. The manner in which such questions had to sterling, which arc here turned into crores of rupees 
be treated inevitably led to their being considered and decimals) : -The customs duties are increasing year 
primarily from the standpoint of administrative after year. The yield has gone up from Rs. 5*70 to 
convenience and, therefore, the complaint was, perhaps, 7*2 m the five years, showing an increase of ij. 
justified. “It is considered that the steps now taken This is due to the great increase of imports, and that 
result in the Government being “no longer exposed increase may be attributed to the prosperity that was 
to the charge of indifference to the interests of an im- widespread before the present scarcity began. The in- 
portant part of the community.” crease in the five years of merchandise on private 

account has risen from Rs. 7875 to Rs, i36'5, an increase 
Imports and Exports. in imports of 70 j)er cent. In exports the increase has 

The importance of this part of the Community will been from Rs. I3q to Rs. I73‘25, while the volume of 
be evident if the Imports and Exports be considered; trade has risen fr(ra Rs, 207 75 to Rs. 30975. The in- 
the figures for 1834 (taking the rupee at 24 d.) are creases have been in all the important articles— such as 
given in the following table and even then they were cotton, food and drink, manufactured goods and metals, 
considmble. The figures for 1907-1908 are compared. Drink is not the largest of these items by any means. 

The freight represented by the last figures was carried In the total of Rs. 17 25 the largest item is sugar, which 
(according to the accounts relating to Sea-borne Trade) yields us Rs, 9'oo out of Rs. i7‘25. In the course of the 


TABLE I. 



'834- 



1907-08. 


Imports, j Exportsi. 

Totals. 

1 Imports. 

Exports, 

Totals 


Rft. ( R». 

1 Rs. 

I Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

M^rohandffic 

4,36,11.060 j 7,99,54,200 


I i»58,49 IO-*3> 

». 77 .» 8 , 07,924 

3 if 3 . 77 .' 8 .i 5.'5 

Gold and Silver 

1,89,30.250 : «9,47'4'o 

2,08.77,640 

i 42,2726207 

5,44,85,001 

47,72,11 208 

Total 

6,15,41,390 ! 1,08,81,610 

1 

14^34.22,900 

!«.78 76,36,458 

1,82.7292,925 

5,61,49,29.363 


i>437 sailers with 126,375 tons ; 2,814 steamers of [See tables at end 0/ this ofHck for values of Imports 
6, 726,7^ tons ; a total of 4, 251 vessels and 68,53,132 and Exports in tpOf-cS, mi wholesale Prices in 
tons. Tne number of veaeds is diminialiing, while January tgvj of Staple Impair and Exports,] 
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five yeaiB, metals and manufactured goods have risen 
from Rs. 14*25 to Rs. 30*00, and the value of imported 
cottons from "Rs. 30*375 to Rs. 48*00. In exports jute 
stands first, having risen in value from Rs. 1^5 to Rs. 
36*00, but cotton exports have risen from Ks. 19*75 
to fe. 36*75, while wheat and tea also show large 
increases. 


Imports. Countries of Origin. 

The following further particulars about Impoits are 
interesting. Under the head "metals” the following 
values arrived from the countries enumerated, the 
figures, being given in lakhs of rupees and decimals, viz.. 
Angle, Bolt, and Rod iron : Belgium, Rs, 3*4 ; United 
Kingdom, Rs. 1*0. Bar iron: Belgium, 3 0; United 
Kingdom, l*2 ; Beams, Girders, Pillars and Bridge Work : 
United Kingdom sent more than Belgium. Galvanised 
and Pkde, and T inned sheets and plate: The United King- 
dom was an easy first, the rest nowhere. Black Plates : 
Belgium 4*0, United Kingdom 0*9. Other Kinds : United 
Kingdom, 47*8 ; other countries 17*5 ; Lead Gussets for 
Tea Chests: United Kingdom, 9 ; other countries, o*8. 
Quicksilver: United Kingdom, first : Austria-Hungary, 
second; Steel Bars: Belgium, 91*4; United King- 
dom, 14*6. Steel Beam, etc: United Kingdom, 33*8. 
Belgium, 26*1. Hoop Steel: United Kingdom, 20*8; 
other countries, 8*i. Steel Plates: United Kingdom 
first, followed by Belgium and Germany. Other 
Sorts: United Kingdom first, Belgium second. Black 
Tin: Straits Settlements first; United Kingdom 
second. ‘ * Machinery and MiUwork ’ ’ ; — Steam Engines 
a^ parts: 137*7; Electrical Engines: 29*7; Mining 
Engines : ‘'textileEngines: 2*6; Other Engines :MO'o. 

Of all this machinery and mill work there came : — 
From United Kingdom, 618*5 : Germany, 14*0 ; United 
States, 11*0 and other countries 15 0: Textiles, Silk: 
Nearly all from Japan and China, then France, United 
Kingdom and other countries. Silk mixed: more 
than half from France, then Germany, Belgium, Italy 
and United Kingdom. Other sorts : United Kingdom 
first, Austria Hungary second. ** Motor Cars and Cycles : 
United Kingdom 52*9, Belgium 6'i, France 1*7, other 
countries 2*7. 

These Imports are distributed as per the follow- 
ing table {No. II), to the different Provinces in 
India, which are enumerated in the order of their 
importance:— 


TABLE II. 
Tabi.e of Imports, 


Beer and Spirits 4. 

Coal 

CtHton Piece*Roodfi 
Hardware and MetaU ■« 

S ite and Silk Piece*goodg 
achintry and Mi II work 
Oilfit Mineral,, 

Salt 

Sugar 

Woollen Piece*goodB . . 

f Private 

Gold and Silver •? Government 
\ Lakhft 


74S'S 

365*6 


I ^ I 'Hi 

I ■■ i yss 


5 ; 

.1 I 


i ; 


5 

4 

4 

.>! 

3 

3 

4 

5 
S 

833 


4 

4 

.1 

5 

4 

5 

5 

i 

, 4 

'& 7*8 

. 1*6 


The following Table (No. IV) gives the sameinforma- 
tionas regards some of the Exports from each Province:— 

TABLE HI. 

Tablb of Exports. 


Cotton, Raw . . 

Lakhk 

Cotton Manufacture 
Lakhs 

Gold and Silver Rs* 

l4Akhs 

Indigo Rs, 

Lakhs 

JutCi Raw Rs. 

Ukhs 


Rice 

Tea 

Wheat 

Toikhs 


bO 

1 

i 

lii 

1 


c 

£ 


0 

III 

S 

•*0 

C 

4 

1 

.5 

6 


3 

. 88*3 

» 786*4 

''' 9*3 

0*3 

3.39 ■< 

3 » 1‘6 

*i 

1 

5 


St 

4 

*’!'4 

957 'a 

0*3 


95*1 

0*8 

1 

3 

5 


3 


440*3 

4**3 

t‘i 

*. 

45*4 

1 

t 

3 

. a 

a a 

3 


38-6 

6 ? 


a. 

i 6*4 

3*4 

1 

» 

.a 

3 

3 


* 570*8 

.. 

. , 

716*4 

f 0 ‘O 


.3 

5 

t 

6 

a 

4 

I 

4 

5 

? 

3 

6 


3 

a a 



1 

‘)'9 

71*6 

•• 

*• 

1 •* 

83 . 3*1 


Gold and silver was imported from the follow ing 
countries, the amounts being shown in lakhs of rupees, 
m..*— United Kingdom, Private, 1776*8, Govt., 609*7 : 
Australia, 788*9 ; China, 472.4 ; Egypt, 248*9 ; Straits 
Settlements, 76*6 ; Arabia, 55*1 ; Turkey in Asia, 33*5 ; 
Ceylon, 35*5 ; Aden, 25*0 ; Mauritius, 23*5 ; Persia, 
16*5 ; Bahrein Islands, i6*i ; Natal, 15*0; East Africa, 
10*1 ; France, 3*6. The exports of Gold and silver 
went to the following countries, m,-— United Kingdom, 
331*7 ; Bahrein Islands, 237*2 ; Ceylon, 46*6 ; China. 
33*8; Mauritius, 32*0; East Africa, 22*6; Arabia, 22*0; 
Persia, 10*5 ; Siam, 9*0 ; Straits Settlements, 6*2. 


Mills and Factories. 

The number of mills and factories in Table IV, art> 
abstracted from Thacker’s Indian Directory : — 


TABLE IV. 
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TABLE lV.-(coHtd.) 


Mills, 

Works, Factoriss, 
Gardens, &c. 

S 

2 

< 

Bengal. 

Berar. 

Bombay City 
and Presidency. . 

1 

ei 

e 

S 

i 

Centra) India | 
and Centra) j 
Provinces. 

"SS 

Sq 

Kashmir. 

11'* 

' “8 

1 ifll 

tS 

ts 

s 

K 

S' 

(K 



United* Prov. 
iiices of Agra 
and Otidlk. 

Totals. 

Flour Mills 


12 


8 


2 




... i 11 

1 

12 

1 

! 46 

Glassworks 










... j I 



1 

Ice and Aomttd Water Factories 


4 


9 

a 




2 

... ] 7 

I 

12 

37 

Iron WorkSiEngtneers andbrass foundries 


12 


9 

4 





10 : 6 

I 

7 

49 

|ut« Mills 


40 








' 


1 

41 

Jute Presses 


20 







1 

i 



21 

l^c Factories 


7 










11 

18 

Oil Mill* 

r 

37 

2 

f 

4 

4 



14 

I 

1 

6 

71 

Orchards and nurseries (including some 


... 

(inclu 

ding Go 

vernm 

ent and 

Stateg 

ardens 

) 1 

... . 12 


16 


Tea gardens). 














Paper Mills 


3 

4 

I 








I 

9 

Potteries, Brick and Tile ... 


3 


1 

1 

a 



27 

I 


1 

36 

Rice Mills 

... 

3 



»7 




7 

a 


4 

3i 

Roperies 


8 



I 




I 

(some inchiflrd 

in oth 

ei facts). 

10 

Saw Mills (including .some other woiks). 

11 

7 


4 

11 


... 


TO 



X 

4 S 

Silk Factoiies and Mills 


6S 


3 


(Pondich 

erry a 


1 

1 , 


2 

74 

Soap Factories ... 


2 


4 





1 

1 

I 

2 

II 

Sugar factories and refineries, and cane 


10 

1 

2 





7 

1 


3 

23 

Mills, carbonic acid gas and rum 














distiUeries, 










t 




Tanneries and leather dying works 

7 



I 

(inclu 

ding Ar 

I my bo 

ot and 

6 

1 ... I 

... 

10 







e 

quipmen 

t (acts 



1 1 




Tobacco Factories 

I 


• ** 


1 


... 


13 

... 1 i 



15 

Wool Mills, including a Central Jail .. 




4 ' 





2 

... 1 . 


i 

9 

Mines. 

1 

i 









! 




Chromium ... ... ... 1 

1 

... 



1 





I j 



1 

Coal and Mica ... ... .. j 

5 

171 




4 

1 



1 

i 5 


1 

186 

Copper ... ... ... ; 

(Jold ... ... ... 1 


t 

3 


“ 6* ' 

2 


*6 


1 

j 



1 

1 

2Q 

Lead ... ... ... 1 

... 




t 





' 1 

1 



2 

Lime stone, Surki and I'tles ... | 

a 

4 ; 



... 1 

' 7 

... 



... 1 t 


6 : 

20 

Manganese and Magnihite ... ... 





... 




4 

1 1 




Petroleum Companies ... ... | 

1 

r». 



B 





1 

...... 



9 

Salt Mines ... ... ... < 


... 







< 

... 1 2 

3 1 

1 

7 

Saltpetre refineries ... ... ! 










2 

r j 

4 

7 








. - 



' 

L 
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Indigenous Industry. 

Before enumerating the numbers engaged in indus- 
tries and trades some of their peculiarities may be 
mentioned. Formerly each trade formed a caste, and 
children naturally followed the occupation of their 
fathers ; this custom still obtains in a great measure, 
but technical schools and other influences are bringing 
out individual tastes and talents more and more, and 
in course of time these and many other ‘ ‘ caste ’ ’ 
rules and practices will die out, especially where they 
interfere with material progress. The panch-Kalai, 
or five arts are ;~The goldsmith ; the carpenter, joiner 
and ploughmaker ; the black-smith ; the mason, found 
everywhere; and the brass workers who congregate 
mostly in towns. In Southern India these arts are 
exercised indiscriminately by the same caste, but they 
are broken up elsewhere. As a rule they use the rudest 
tools, and there is a fine field open to anyone who 
would give them similar articles of a better make, of 
more lasting character and at a slightly enhanced cost. 
A description founded on Mr. J. Worsley’s monograph 
of the mar or blacksmith’s work in the Punjab, gives 
a fair idea of the ways of natives artisans in general. 
There is a lohar in every vUlage who makes plough- 
shares, scythes, rakes, axes, common pots and pans, etc. 
He uses old scrap iron or disused rails bought up by a 


local bania at auction, or from the Railway authorities, 
for Rs. 4 a maund. Occasionally he buys English bars 
or other merchant iron as being handier and involving 
less labour — for he does much of his hammering cold, 
to save his fuel, which is charcoal. His furnace is of 
mud and he only works to order, mostly in iron, although 
he sometimes welds steel edges on scythes, etc. The 
smith of the town turns out a much more finished and 
polished article, and is not always a lohar by caste, and 
he makes attempts to improve. There are two classes of 
these artisans, viz., the independent man who works 
to order, and the shop or factory hand. The first 
makes knives, razors, scissors, buckets, nails, etc. His 
furnace is of burnt clay, partly underground. His 
fuel, charcoal, his bellows the usual double^anded ones, 
or a rough fan like a thermantidnte with an under- 
ground conduit for the blast, and he does not make 
more than Rs. 15 a month, while his old scrap iron, or 
kucha loha, costs him from Rs. 4 to 7 ; his impoHed 
pacca loha Rs. 8 to J2, and his Ispah, an inferior brittle 
steel, Rs. 7 to ii per maund. In shops they make 
iron and steel safes and tin-lined cash boxes, and 
all kinds of locks and padlocks. A lock made by 
a lohar at Marauli village in the Punjab “ was so 
constructed that if anyone who did not know the 
secret tried to open it, he rdeased a handcuff, 
which fastened on his wrist.” 
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The extension of certain trades is sure indication of 
increasing prosperity; when he can afford it, the native 
first starts a helati or European umbrella ; then belati 
shoes, and gradually replaces his earthen or iron vessels 
for brazen ones, and, when they can be procured, by 
those made of alumiivum. Ceremonial purity is not 
in the way of this conversion. An earthen vessel that 
has been defiled cannot be purified and has to be broken 
up, a metal one can be made clean and need not be 
destroyed. This is a practical provision ; in fact caste 
rule are eminently elastic and can by authority be 
modified to suit circumstances, as, for instance, 
in the case of railway travelling and the use of water 
from a public supply. It would be a fatal mistake 
to jump to the conclusion that caste can, therefore, be 
ignored: amongst self-respecting and respected natives, 
who have not abjured it altogether, it is as strong as 
ever, and is always worth studying in transactions with 
them. For instance, weavers are gradually rising in 
rank, and are classed according to their work, and in 
the following order :-"-Coloured turbans, ditto plain, 
coloured waistcloths, ditto, plain ; hemp and flax 
workers are very low in the social scale — the hangman 
is always a worker in flax ; the blanket weavers, curi- 
ously enough, raise a breed of small cattle. Spinning 
cotton-yarn, steeping and decorticating jute and 
other fibres by the native processes is eminently 
a domestic industry, and employs much of the women's 
spare time. There is a great lack of wholesome 
competition in these non-agricultural services among 
village communities, and they are mostly paid for 
in land and in gram : this of course, makes it 
almost impossible to value the income enjoyed by 
these craftsmen. Toddy drawers, cane workers, milk 
sellers, and silk weavers, cluster near towns. Thirty 
different occupations in villages, or connected with 
them, account for 90 per cent, of the whole number, 
the five hundred other occupations are followed 
by a population equal to that of Europe : a 
million 01 these are employed in the combined 
trade of preparing tobacco, betel leaves, and areca 
nut, for smoking and chewing. The distillers of country 
liquor are often Parsees : this industry might be largely 
extended and be very much improved if it were not for 
the fiscal difficulties in the way of distilling from 
molasses. The excise rules also prevent that cheap 
preparation of alcohol for industrial purposes which 
would give an inexhaustible amount of incredibly 
cheap fuel for motive power. 

Allusion has already been made to the want of uni- 
formity in Government reports— a glaring example 
of this is given in the table abstracted below, to which 
the following foot-note has been added : — ‘ ‘ the groups 
which were shown in one part of the scheme in 1891 
and in a different part in the present census have 
been transferred to the orders and sub-ord«-s in 
which they have now been classed. The result is 
that the totals of orders and sub-orders for 1891 now 
shown differ in some cases from the corresponding totals 
in the census tables for that census " to the great 
bewilderment of the student and investigator. For 
instance^** unskilled labour not agricultural " is put 
down as humberiiig 25,957,953 m 1891, whereas in that 
report labourers, earih workmen, etc.,*' the nearest 


heading to it, were put down as numbering 25,468,017, 
a small but irritating difference of 489,936 

TABLE V. (1901.1 

Occupations. 

(Rsrise, F«fall since census of 1891./ 

No. 

Armlets, necklaces, etc., glus and lac bangles, beads and 

sacred threads (now under ** Bangles, etc/') ... 548,829 

Arms and ammunition. bla.s(ing powder, fireworks, swords, 

bows and arrows ... .. ... ... 49,556 r 

Boat and ship builders, mostly carpenters, now under 

“Ships and Boats’ ... ... ... 45,338 f 

Books and Prints, exclusive of prison labour 94,337 r 

Brass, copper, and belbmetal ... .. ... 390.336 f 

Cane, etc., mat makers, leaf plate makers ... 1,390,^1 1 

Cart makers, mostly carpenters, now under ** Carts, 

Carriages, etc." ... ... 43.469 f 

Cartels, pack animal drivers, etc, now under ** Roads " ... 1,605,539 f 
Carving and engraving, including children from the 

earlie.st age ... ... ... ... 60,790 r 

Cotton, hand looms and spinning wheels ... ... 7703,003 t 

Dress, etc., tailors, dealers in cotton piece-goods, embroi- 
derers ... ... ... ... 3,069.33a f 

Earthen and stone ware, potters, hand mill-stone 

dressers, etc, ... ... ... ... 3,125,335 f 

Engineers, draughtsmen and surveyors ... 100,70b r 

Furniture ... ... ... ... ... *7,813 r 

Glass and china ware ... ... *7 943 r 

Gold, silver, and precious stones, gold and silver wire, 

lace and braid ... ... 1,768.597 f 

Gums, wax, re.sins and similar forest produce, drugs, dyes, 

pigments, etc. now under “ Drugs, gums, dyes, etc/'... 455,763 r 
Harness, that is the embroidering thereof ... 15,561 f 

Iron and steel makers and sellers ... ... 1,475.383 f 

Jute, hemp, flax, coir-makers, rope makers ... ... 649,406 r 

Labourers, earth workmen, etc., now under Earthwork, 

etc.. General Labour’' ... ... ... 17.954,331 f 

Leather, horn and bones, tanners, mostly villagers ... 3, 241 ,935 f 

Masons, mudwall makers, stone cutters, brick and lime 

burners, now under Building" ... ... 1.579,760 r 

Medicine, chemists, patent medicine vendors, quacks, etc. 530.044 r 
Music, acting, dancing, & musical instrument makers ... 574.119 f 

Paper, exclusive of prison labour ... ... ... 34,873 f 

Post and (eiegraph. now under ** Messages " ... 153,374 f 

Railway plant, employed in railway workshops and 
Railway staff administration and working staff ; now 
all included under ‘'Railways” ... 547,356 r 

Ships and boats, ownei's. fishermen, sailmakers, etc., now 

all included under “ Water " ... ... ... 786,945 f 

Silk, silk-worm rearers, workers in silk ... 399,569 f 

Tin, converting kerosine oil tins, zinc, quicksilver and 

lead ... ... ... ... ... 75.098 r 

fools and machinery, including carpenters, etc. ... 317,756 r 

Toys and curiosities ... ... ... 45,084 f 

Warehousemen, wotghinen, etc,, now under “Storage and 

Weighing" ... ... ... ... 476,428 f 

Watchmakers, clocks and scientific instrument makers ... 15,455 

Wood and bamboo, carpenters, sawyers and dealers ... 3,499,531 f 

Wool and fur blanket and shawl we.avers. wool spinners, 

cloth sellers ... ... ... 393.848 f 

This table shows a fall in numbers between i8qi 
and 1901 in twenty-two industries and calling's num- 
bering 56,649,558, of 11,418,111 of which "cotton " 
and ‘ ' labourers ’ ’ accounted for 8,632,149, and a rise 
in 14 numbering 3,956,^0. of 994,268 of which 
" masons ’’ and " tools " accounted for 274,964. It 
is difficult to account for these figures; machinery 
may have had something to do with it and plague ana 
famine stiU more. 

Besides the undertakings enumerated in Table IV, 
labour of sorts is employed in sokie 55 smaller estab- 
lishments, viz., Aerated waters, Aluminium, Asbestos, 
Australian Boxes, Carbomc Gas, Charcoal, Colours 
and Varnishes, Cr3ratal, Fibre Estates, Fibres, Glass. 
Grass Farms, Knitting, Lead Rolling, Mango Fanners, 
Matches, Metal Factories, Minors, Oil Eucalyptus, 
Paint (metallic). Perfumers, Rhea, Stone Patent, 
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Textiles. Again there are of Bagmakers at Allahabad i, 
and Cawnpore 2 ; Billiard table niakers, 3 at 
Ludhiana ; Carpet manufactories, 6 in jails ; Carriage 
tyres, i at Meerut ; Chemical works, 7; Coach builders, 
48 ; Floor cloth at the Elgin mills, Cawnpore ; 
Furniture, 36 ; Gunmakers, 5 ; Harmoniums, 2 ; Ink, 3 ; 
Iron safes, etc., 14 ; lithographers, 14 ; Rubber stamps, 
18 ; and Watchmakers, 6. 

Breweries . — In 1906 the Breweries produced gaUons 
5 J millions, of which nearly half was bought by the Com- 
missariat for European soldiers, who dso, with other 
Europeans, accounts for most of the other half. The 
imported beer amounted to galls. 5 millions. 

There are 14 cardamom & pepper gardens, of which 
II are at Hassan (Mysore) and 3 in Madras. Chin- 
chona (including Government gardens) is raised in 36 
places, of which one is at Darjeeling and the remainder 
in Madras, tea being also planted in some of them. 
These are worked without profit, quinine being sold 
practically at cost price. 

Coal. — It was raised as under in the following 
Provinces, 1901 and 1906 (thousands of tons) : 
Assam 234,285,5 ; Bengal 5487-6— 86i7'8 ; Central 
India (Rewah State) i64‘4-i70‘3 : Central Provinces 
igi'S — 92 8 ; Hyderabad 4212 — 467'9 ; other Provinces 
or States, — 148‘9 ; Total 6635’7 — 9783’2 ; Con- 

sumed as follows : — fciilways 2700 ; Bunker, 1000 ; 
Inland Steamers in Bengal, Assam and Burma 450 ; 
Mills, Cotton & jute, iiio : other industries and 
Domestic Consumption 2963. The Railway freights 
for distances over 1000 miles are Rs. 9 13a. per ton. 
About 100,000 persons were employed, one-third 
being women. 

There are two Cocoanul plantations in Madras and 
three devoted to fibre growing, one in Madras and two 
in Sylhet. 

The 489 Cofee gardeas and estates are distributed 
as follows; cinchona, pepper, and tea being also 
raised on some of these : Madras, 263 : Mysore, 225 : 
and one in Sylhet. 

Cotton.—The mills contain 59,400 looms and 
5,546,000 spindles, employing 211,000 operatives. 106 
are exclusively spinning and 10 weaving mills, the 
rest being both spinning and weaving, and 26 of the 
total are worked by private proprietors. The capital 
invested and debentures issued are estimated at 17 
crores of rupees. The outturn of yarn (excluding 
mills in native states) was m 1906-07, 581,378,000 It® 
of counts I to 25, and 49,175,300 lbs. of counts 
above No. 23—8 total of 630,353,315 lbs. The continued 
increase in the production in the higher counts of yarns 
has risen from an average of 20 millions lbs. in the 
years 1896 to 1901, and is now 8 per cent, of the total. 
The outturn of yarns numbers 31 to 40 increased i2jj 
million lbs. in i^i-oa to lbs, 17 millions in 1906-07. 
The imports of yarn are about 6 per cent, of the total 
Indian production, being Nos, i to 25, 2.538,600 lbs : 
above 25-32,070,090 lbs.— total 34,609,500 lbs. In 
weaving there is a very decided tendency to increase the 
output of the finer fabrics. The outturn was of grey 
goods 29,599,300 lbs : of other kinds 29402,200 lbs. ; 
a total of 159,001,500 lbs. The area under cotton 
in 1906-07 was estimated at 22,344,000 acres and the 
yield, in bales of 392 lbs. at No. 4-^8,000. 


Indigo.— In spite of the competition in cheap 
aniline dyes, there are still 411 factories in existence, 
and it is expected that in conse^ence of the research 
work undertaken at Sirsa and Pusa, improved culti- 
vation will result in a great cheapening of the product. 
The factories are distributed as follows : — lUlahabad, 2 ; 
.Azamgarh, 9 ; Bankura, 2 ; Bhagalpur, 13 ; Bulandshahr, 
i; Cawnpore, i; Champarun, 59: Etah, 4: Fwabad, 2 ; 
Gorakhpur, 11; Jaunpur, 7; Madras, 2; Maldah, 5; 
Meerut, i ; Midnapur, 4 ; Monghyr, 30 ; Murshidabad, 
15 ; Nadiya, 13; Partabgurh, 12; Purneah, 33 ; Sarun, 
38 ; Shahabad, 18; Shahjehanpur, 2 ; Sultanpur, 2 ; 
Tirhoot, 128. 

Jute.— The spinning and weaving of jute used to 
be done by hana labour, the fabric being used for the 
clothing of the poorer classes. This industry was 
checked by the importation of cheap European cotton 
oods and was diverted into the making of guimy 
ags. The first power mill was started near Cmcutta 
in 1857, aRil ihere are now 25,000 looms and 520,000 
spindles worked by 167,000 operatives, the numbers 
having doubled in the last ten years. The capita] 
invested in the mills (including debentures) is over 
1170 lakhs. Jute is now manufactured in Germany 
and m the United States, as well as in Dundee, where 
half the number of looms have absorbed a capital of 
750 lakhs and where the consumption of raw material 
is only one-sixteenth of that used in India. In this 
country the outturn is chiefly in coarse goods, whereas 
the Scotch mills are engaged in finer work and their 
looms are adapted to a much greater variety of cloth. 

Jute is chiefly grown in Bengal, but also in Behar, 
Madras, and Nepal : the average m thousand acres and 
the outturn m thousand bales of 400 lbs. each m 
Bengal, was- in 1891, 1403 4 acres, and 57174 bales; 
in 1(^7, 3883*2 acres, and 9,585 balse, besides 140*0 bales 
in Cooeh Behar, Nepal, Madras and Upper India. 
Prior to 1825 jute imports into Europe were confused 
with hemp. In 1832 a Dundee manufacturer used it as 
a substitute for hemp, and the trade was then started, 
being practically an Indian monopoly. 

Oil-seeds. — The area and yield of the main oil-seed 
crops were as follows in 1906-07 ; in thousands of acres 
and tons; rape seed 4i96*5a., io73*6t : linseed 3028*2a., 
422*31 ; sesamum 3ioi*oa., 420*6!; ground nut 
6014a., 239*Ot. 

opium. — The cultivation and sale of opium is under 
Government regulation in British India, and a heavy 
duty is imposed on all opium exported from Native 
States. Towards the end of 1906 edicts were issued 
by the Chinese Government with the object of sup- 
pressing the use and growth of the drug in China within 
ten years. In consequence the total quantity (includ- 
ing Malwa) of opium exported from India beyond sea 
was limited to 61,900 chests in 56,800 in 1909, and 
51,700 chests in 1910 : any further reductions depend- 
ing on whether China has effected a proportional reduc- 
tion during that period. 

Paper.- The mills employ 4,700 hands and pro- 
duced lbs. 47| millions valued at over 63 lakhs, x hey 
supply foolscap, blotting-paper, note-paper to the 
Government Offices, but the industry is cheeked by 
the competition of cheap wood-pulp paper from Europe. 
At present only 45 per cent of the paper used is made 
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in the country, but there is no reason why the tnanu* 
facture of wood-pulp paper should not be successful in 
India. 

Of eight Pepper gardens, in which some coffee 
is also raised, there are four each in Madras and 
Mysore. 

Rice . — ^The area under cultivation in acres, and 
the yield in tons of cleaned rice, were estimated 
as follows in 1906-07 Bengal, 24,5o6-2a., 9,77311.; 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, 16,105 -Sa., 6,123 St.; 
Madras 6,934*92., 2,5i9'8t ; Lower Burma 6,g88 6a., 

2,840-31. 

Tea , — The 1479 Tea Gardens and Estates are dis- 
tributed as under, fruit and coffee being also raised 
in some of them : — Andaman Islands, 1 : Assam, 503 ; 
Cachar, 168 ; Chittagong, 26 ; Chota Nagpur, 24 ; 
Darjeeling, 120 ; Dehra Dun, 32 ; Dooars, 117 ; Kangra, 
101 ; Kumaon, 48 : Madras, 141 ; Sylhet, 153 ; and the 
Terai, 46. 

Since 1885 the area has increased by 86 per cent., 
and the outturn by 236 per cent., the figures for 
1906 being 533,300 acres and 240,849,900 lbs. The 
capital engaged is nearly 22 crores of rupees, exclu- 
sive of private capital ; employment being given to 
570,600 persons. The percentage of tea imported 
into the United Kingdom in 1885 were Ceylon, nil; 
China, p3 ; India, 2 : in 1906, the figures were Ceylon, 
33 : China 4, -India 57. 

KMftJer.— There are 20 Rubber plantations, 19 in 
Madras, and one in Burma. 

The rate of duty on salt has been gradually 
reduced from Ks. 3-i2a, to Re. i, and the con- 
sumption has risen accordingly from 360 lakhs of 
marud in igoi-o2 to 443 lakhs in 1907-08- The 
duty is levied on salt at the port of importation 
or at the places of manufacture : this must be 
where the collection of duty is jiracticable. The 
local sources of supply are the Southern and 
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Western coasts, which supply Burma and Central 
India, the salt lakes and pits of Rajputana, which 
supply the United Provinces; and the Punjab salt 
mines which 8er\'e the province and a considerable 
area round it. Bengal and Burma used most of 
the imported salt. 

S«g«r.— The area in acres and the outturn in 
of tons was roughly estimated to be in 1906-07, 
as follows Bengal, 423*5 acres, 419*3 tons ; 
Eastern Bengal, 199-98., 193 '5t.; Maefras, 52*52., 
100 ^t.; Punjab and North-west Frontier Province, 
286*23., 245^t.; United Provinces, 1386*72., i,268'6t., 
these figures representing 95 per cent, of the 
output, exclusive ot the Western States. The Imports 
in thousands of tons were; Austria-Hungary (beet), 
80*9; China (cane), 26; Gamany (beet), 100 'i; Java 
(cane), 206*8; Mauritius (cane), 139^9 ; other coun- 
tries, 25*1. 

Wheat . — The area of wheat in 1906-07 was nearly 
29J million acres, yielding 8^ million tons, as 
against an average of less than 2$% million acres 
and million tons during the previous five 
years. Wheat export fluctuates greatly according 
to the various local de mands, which depend on 
the amount of rainfall. 

Wool . — ^The mills contain 759 looms and 27,100 
spindles, employing 3,400 operatives. An admix- 
ture of Australian wool is used in manufacturing 
the blankets, cloths, and serges worn by the army 
and the police. The produce of these mills represents 
only a small proportion of the trade in woollen 
goods: the weaving of carpets and rugs is done 
bn hand looms in small factories, the aggregate 
output being very considerable, as the local demand, 
excluding the exports, is important. 

Table No. VI gives the total Imports into 
and Exports from ports in five Provinces for the year 
it)o6-o7, including Government Stores. 


TABLE No. VI. 


Imports into 

Bengal. 

l" 

j 

Bombay. 

Burma. 

EHNtorn 
Bengal and 
A$.sam. 

Madras. 

Sind. 

Ports within Province; Indian 

Do. do. do. Foreign .• 

Ports without Province : Indian ... 
Do do. do Foreign 

Rs. 

48 s » o , 57 i 

7 . 79.?43 

8,62,49,370 

Kk 

. 1 . 30 . 97 .. 54 .S 
37.7^,68* 
11,87,38 006 

2647 i 64 i 

Rs. 

81,05,048 

74,76,014 

6,71.02,091 

53,66,182 

Rs. 

15,24,060 

2,80,98,684 

15,^.081 

Ks. 

1.08,15,521 

6.15,393 

5 * 34»'>-?'757 

88,70.837 

Ks. 

I 24,77* 

4,08,91 1 
3,62,74,925 

Total 

9.58, ,S4. 105 

15.8*, 5,5, 874 

8.80.49.335 

3,12,90,778 

7 .. 37 .” 4 ..‘io 8 

1 

5 .* 3 .<> 3.348 

Exports from 

Hongat. 

Bombay 

Burma. 

EaNlern 
Bengal and 
A.ssam. 

1 

1 

Madras. 

Sind. 

Ports within Province: Indian ... 
Do, do. do. Foreign 

Ports without Province : Indinn 

Do. do. do. Foreign i 

Rs 

50,22,529 

7.20,70,774 

12,07,861 

79.63.590 

Rs 

3,19,18,382 

7,24,95,468 

Rs. 

76,31,858 
ii .64 4'.339 
8045791 
20.30858 

Rs ! 

2,10,352 \ 
41 « 41'“^3 1 
5 * 9'7 1 
I,i 4 » 9 i 4 1 

Rs ! 

1 0961,658 : 
4, 23, >^7, 668 
631,096 1 
13 <>3 M 3 

R.s 

4 26,092 
2,24,15,690 
1,18,680 
40,34,601 

Totals j 

86264,754 

14,65.26,289 

i3.4''W8<>6 

44,72, .8*1 1 

5 -. 5 .,i 7 i .785 

2,69.95,063 
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To these have to be added the foreign land trade, 
mostly with Afghanistan, Kashmir, Nepal and the 
Shan States, m..^Imports, Rs. 9,91,35,000. and 
Exports. Rs. 7,876,5,000. 

Early Traders. 

From time immemorial India has been a trading 
country, not only amongst the states composing it, 
but, from the earliest recorded times, with foreign 
countries. Sir George Birdwood has recorded the 
voyages of fifteen navigators between 1245 and 1508. 
The Hakluyt Society have a collection of works des- 
cribing voyages to and from and within India, from 
that of Friar Jordanus in 1330 down to that of Alfonso 
Dalboquerque in 1774. These are overlapped by 
Sir George's Report on the Miscellaneous Old Records 
m the India Office, covering the period from 1643 
to 1817. Besides these mention should be made of 
Berniers expedition, and of the six Travels of John 
Baptista Tavernier, Baron of Aubonne through Turkey 
and Persia to the Indies during the span of forty years ; 
made into English by J . P. London, 1682, published by 
Moses Pitt, at the Angel, St. Paul's Churchyard, 1684.” 
Some of the trading therein mentioned has died out, 
for instance it is recorded that ‘ ‘ There is no steel but 
that of Golconda that can be Damasked The Seal- 

skins and Goatskins which are dress in Persia are 
transported by the Hollander into India and Japan. . . . 
The Ronas that famous root ... .is transported all over 
India, where there is also a great vent of Persian fruit, 

S ickled in vinegar and also of their sweet waters. , . . 

reat store of Quinas candied, and boxes of Marmalade 
made at Balsara. are thence transported into India, 
where they are bought up by the Mahometans and 
Portugueses. . , .for the Baniaps will eat none for fear 
they should by accident bury a fly in their stomachs ' ' 
Tavernier warns one that ** there is no sailing at all 
times upon the Indian seas : you must observe the 
proper season which being elaps'd, there is no more 
venturing," That this was so traders found to 
their cost till the advent of steam. "Formerly 
only the Hollanders and the English understood the 
course of navigation" (to and from Ormuz to Surat)," 
but some years after the Armenians, Mahometans, 
Indians and Banians have built their vessels. But is 
not so safe to embark in them." The customs duties 
at Surat amounted to 4 or 5 per cent., to avoid them 
the English hid their Jacobuses, Rose Nobles, and 
Ducats in the net of their periwigs -the river ferry 
boats were made of osier, covered over with an ox 
hide. " The trade of Tata (one of the greatest cities 
in India, a little above the mouth of the Indus) — 
begins now to decay, the sand hills having almost choked 
it up." Its glories have entirely departed at the 
present time. Tavernier's knowledge of decimals, 
or that of his translator, must have been elementary, 
witness the monetary table found in the volume A 
Mamoundi-40 copper Pechas: 49 to 55 Pechas«a 
silver rupee,, according to the proximity of copper 
mines : 50 to 80 cori, according to the proximity of 
the sea* ^ a Badu ; 35 to 40 badu (or bitter almonds) « 
a Peeha : ;oo,ooo rupees* a LeJkka : 100,000 Lekka* one 
Kraur: too, 000 Kraur » one Padan: and 100,000 padan® 


one Ril. This astounding amount would be represented 
by Rc. I followed by twenty naughts, or Rs. 100 
trillions, enough to give nearly one million rupees to 
every man, woman and child on the globe. Probably 
the decimal point is omitted, in each multiple, 
after the first two naughts. " All the Jews that deal 
in money and Exchange in the Empire of the Grand 
Seignior are accounted most subtil sort of people. 
But in the Indies they would be scarce thought fit 
to be apprentices to these Bankers or cheraff." A 
great compliment to the Shroffs from such a shrewd 
trader as Tavernier, who found kindred spirits among 
the Grandees of the Indies ; their greatest trade, he 
reports, is to venture their money by sea from Surat 
to Ormuz, Balsara, Achen, and the Philippine Islands. 
He found the manner of travelling more commodious 
than anything that has been invented for ease in 
France or Italy ; the load of the oxen was from 300 
to 35olbs. in droves of 10 to 12,000, making a total 
load of from 37,000 to 52,000 maunds. They " carry 
corn where only rice grows, rice where only corn 
grows, and salt where there is none at all. ’ ' There 
were four tribes of Manaris each of 100.000 souls ; 
they " live only upon the transporting of merchandise 
from country to country. The first of these tribes 
carry nothing but corn, the second rice, the third 
pulse, and the fourth salt, which they fetch from 
Surat and all along from as far as Cape Comorin. At 
that time Goa traded by water with Batavia. Japan, 
Bengala, Ceylon. Surat, the Red Sea, Ormuz, Balsara, 
etc.. The following journeys are recorded by Taver- 
nier:— Ispahan to Agra, via Gomron and via Candahar : 
Surat to Agra, vid Brampour and vid Amadabad ; Agra 
to Dacca ; Surat to Golconda twice, once vid Goa ; 
Golconda to MasuJipatam : (ioa to Golconda and Agra 
to Delhi. Taking this last as a specimen of a " com- 
modious ' ' journey, the stage.s and cost thereof were ; — 
Delhi to Badelpour Rs. 8, Pelvel-ki-Sera Rs. 18, 
Cot-ki-Sera Rs. 15, Che-ki-sera Rs. tG, Good-ki-sera 
Rs. 5. Agra Rs. 6 : a total of Rs. 68 as against an 
average of about Rs. 2 now-a-days. A caravan took 
three months from Patna to Bautan: eight days from 
Patna to Gorrockepour at the foot of the mountains, 
and eight days to cross them. 

The Trend of Early Trade. 

In early days the commerce of India was mainly 
with countries to the Westward. The trade was 
carried by land and no money circulated. Later 
routes were discovered between the Indus and the 
Caspian or Black Sea, vid the Oxus and the Hindu 
Kush, but the cost was so great that only articles of 
small bulk but of great value could be carried pro- 
fitably. The sea traffic developed, and by about 800 
B c., it was established with China and with the Per- 
sian Gulf, from the head of which caravans reached 
Egypt and Syria vid Mesopotomia, carrying more 
bmky articles, such as sandalwood and rice: peacocks 
were also exported. It was not till about 850 years 
later that the use of the monsoons was appreciated 
by one Hippalus who opened the Red Sea route and 
traded in cotton goods, spices* and precious stones* 
exchanging them for the precious metals, brass, 
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copper, tin, lead, cloth, and coral, to the value of nearly 
Rs. 46,00,000 a year. These three routes remained 
available for over 1,500 years. After the landing of 
Vasco de Gama at Calicut in 1498, he, and his country- 
men the Portuguese, gradually routed the Arabs, and 
by establishing fortined factorie..s, commanded the 
Red Sea from Ormuz and the Malabar coast from Goa, 
Merchants from Ceylon and Malacca had been in the 
habit of meeting those from the Gulf and Red Sea at 
the harbours and roadsteads along the coast. The 
export trade in art products, drugs, dyes, gems, per- 
fumes, spices and textiles, was now secured, being paid 
for mostly in silver, but also in chemicals, glass, hard- 
ware, linen, velvet, and woollen goods. 

The English Companies. 

The Portuguese held the monopoly under a Papal 
bull but were gradually displaced by the Dutch, and 
in 1581 and 1593 an English Company was authorised 
under a chapter to trade with India by land. The 
Portuguese had degenerated into pirates. 

In order to counteract the Dutch monopoly, an 
English East India Company was founded in 1600. 
They traded with the Spice Islands, and in 1608 
first visited Surat, which soon became their head- 
quarters and the mainland. After a good deal of fight- 
ing the Dutch cleared tlie English out of the Islands ; 
the latter then established themselves in India, found- 
ing factories on both coasts and in Bengal, and increas- 
ing their trade rapidly in spite of all opposition, in 
which the French took part after 1700. Although 
for some years the Company had only possessed five 
or six ships of 600 ton burden, yet in 1675 the exports 
from India amounted to Rs. 43 lakhs, and the imports 
to Rs, 86 lakhs besides private trade, and the divi- 
dend earned in 168^ amounted to 150 per cent. The 
Company was enlarged early in 1700, and a hundred 
years later the sales at the India House had reached 
three crores of rupees, They, however, dropped to 2^ 
crores in 1813, when the trading functions of the Com- 
pany were, brought to a close as far as India was con- 
cerned, although they continued for twenty years 
longer in China. Under the Manu code commerce 
had been taxed by a small annual imposition on traders 
and shop-keepers, and artizans and labourers had to 
give one day’s labour a month. Up to this time the 
East India Company had* had no such powers as it 
only existed on the sufferance of the native princes, but 
they now began to extend their territories and to con- 
solidate their dominion over them, while sharing their 
sovereignty more and more with the Crown, and 
gradually dropping their mercantile functions and 
privileges. In 1850 their remaining powers were 
transferred to the Crown. Lord Clive was the first 
Governor of Bengal in 1758, and was followed by 
Warren Hastings, who became the first Governor- 
General of Fort William in 1774, under the Regulation 
Act 1773 which created that ofiice and its council. 

The Government and Commerce. 

It was not 1833 that the restrictions were 
abolished on the residence of British subjects in India, 
and only in 1905 that a Minister of Commerce was 


appointed to deal with Factories, Petroleum and 
Explosives Acts, Postal and Telegraph business, 
Customs, Statistics, Printing and Stationery, Mer- 
chandise Marks Act, Ports and Shipping Trade, Mer- 
chant Shmping Act, Labour questions, Emigration to 
Foreign Countries and to Assam Tea Gardens, Col- 
lieries, Inspection and Working of Mines, Safety of 
Miners, Geologica enquiries, Economic Products and 
Arts, and Patents. The Director-General of Com- 
mercial Intelligence prepares statistics, and is an 
intermediary between the Department and in the 
case of the British public, in a great measure through 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board 
of Trade at 73, Basinghall Street, London, E.C., 
where India has a room to itself, and where the 
work is now concentrated which was formerly done 
at the India Ofl&ee by Sir George Birdwood, at 
the Imperial Institute, and to some extent by the 
London Chamber of Commerce, The other offices 
and officers affecting Trade more or le.ss, are numerous. 
The Department of Military Supply has the procuring 
and custody of stores, ordnance, and remounts, and 
is the main raison d'Hre of the London Stores Depart- 
ment, through which also, nearly all the material for 
the Slate and Railways have to pass and which under- 
takes orders for any other public bodies. This Depart- 
ment is supposed to act as a check on the enterpris- 
ing foreigner who might otherwise swamp the market 
with his goods through the energy of his local agents. 
There is a Board of Scientific Advice, composed of the 
Secretary, Revenue and Agriculture ; the Surveyor- 
(ieneral of India ; the Directors of the Geological and 
Botanical Surveys ; the Inq)ectors-General of Forests 
and of the Civil Veterinary Department ; the Director- 
General of Observatories ; the Superintendent of the 
Natural History Section, Indian Museum; and the 
Reporter on Economic Products, There are Secretaries 
of Military Supply and of Public Works, Mint Masters 
in Bombay and Calcutta, a Director of the Pusa 
Agricultural Research Institute, an Agricultural 
Chemist and an Inspector of Mines. 

The Government of India is intimately connected, 
for good or evil, with every step taken to further Trade 
and Commerce in the vast dependency over which it 
rules ; it, therefore, behoves every one interested in 
this matter to have some knowledge of the system 
under which India has prospered. The Secretary 
of State for India is a Member of the British 
Cabinet and represents, while being resjionsible to, 
the Imperial Parliament. With the assent of a 
majority of his Council of 14 (of whom two are 
natives of India), the Secretary has to sanction all 
expenditures from the revenue of India. In 
matters of foreign policy he need not consult his 
Council and he may overrule the majority. He 
imposes his orders on all matters on the Government 
of India, and all the business is transacted at the 
India Office in the first instance. 

In India the Governor-General, or Viceroy, the 
Governors of Bombay and Madras, the Commander- 
in-Chief, the ordinary Members of the Govemor- 
General’s and of the Governors’ Councils, and 
also the Judges of the High Courts, are appointed 
by the King-Emperor. 
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The Governor-General, subject to the Secretary of 
State, is the supreme executive authority in India, 
both in Civil and in Military matters. His Executive 
Council consists of six ordinary members and one 
extraordinary member, the Commander-in-Chief. 
There are Executive Councils of two Members each 
under the Governors’ of Bombay and Madras. Sixteen 
‘ ' additional Members for making Laws and Regula- 
tions" are appointed by the Viceroy for legislative 
purposes. There are Legidative Councils in Bengal, 
Bombay, Burma, Eastern Bengal and Assam, Madras, 
the Punjab and the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, on all these Councils the natives of India are 
largdy represented. Every Indian Act requires the 
Viceroy’s assent, but the Secretary of State may dis- 
allow it. 

Courts of Wards have been established In most of 
the larger Provinces : their dutiw are to manage the 
estates under their charge in the interests of both pro- 
prietors and tenants; to support the family of the 
proprietor, to educate young wards, to pay off 
debts due by the estate, and to spend the surplus 
income in the best attainable way on the improve- 
ment of the property. 

The Local Governments are .— Major : Presiden- 
cies. Bombay and Madras ; Lieutenant-Governorshiiw, 
Bengal, Burma, Eastern Bengal and .\ssam, the Punjab, 
United Provinces of .Agra and Oudh. Chief Commis- 
sionerships. Central !^ovinces and Berar. Minor : 
Chief Commissioncrships, .Ajmere-Merwara (of which 
the Chief Commissioner is also agent to the Governor- 
General in Rajputana States), Andamans, British 
Baluchistan, Coorg, North-West Frontier Province, 
and Sind, which was added to Bombay in 1843. These 
local Governments have a large measure of financial 
and administrative indeiiendence. 

There arc five large Native States in direct political 
relations with the Government of India, viz. : — ^Baroda, 
Hyderabad, Kashmir and Janunu, Mysore, and Nepal. 
The Agencies of the Governor-General in other Native 
States are as foilovrs : — Central India : — 148 States 
(of which 137 are minor), including Bhopal, Gwalior, 
Indore and Rewah. Rajputana .—20 States (of which 
7 are minor), including Bharatpur, Bikaner, Dholpur, 
Jeypur, Jodhpur and Udaipur. There are also many 
Native States in political rdations with the respective 
local Governments, as follows, viz. : — Bengal, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam 56 States (of which 21 are minor 
and 25 are Khasi in Assam), including Cooch Behar, 
Hill Tipperah, Manipur and Sikkim. Bombay : — ^354 
States (of which 242 are minor) including Cutch and 
Kolhapur. Burma : — 52 States, all in British India, 
except 5 Karen States which form Karenni: Madras : — 

5 States (of which 2 are minor), including Cochin, 
ihiduk^taj and Travancore. Punjab: — 34 States 
(of which 25 are minor), including Bahawalpur, 
Kapurthaia, and the Phulkian States, viz. Jind, 
Nabha, and Patiala. Ututei Provinces 2 States, 
Rampur and Tehrf (Garhwal). 

There are 267 Districts, the executive heads of 
which are the Cefileetors, Magistrates, or Drauty 
Commissioners, subordinated generally to a Com- 
mbsioner who corresponds direct with the Provincial 
Govramment. 


Local Self-GovernmciU is carried on by Municipal 
and Cantorunent Committees, by District and Local 
Boards, and by Port Trusts, whose Income in 1906-07 
amounted to over 5J crores of rupees. There are 749 
municipalities in India ; their receipts in 1906-07 
amounted to Rs. 881 '9 lakhs, and their expenditure 
to Rs. 866'5 lakhs. There are 93 Cantonments and 
Military Depots,* the income of their committees being 
Rs. 35*8 lakhs. There are 193 District and 517 Locm 
Boards, besides 382 Union Fanchayats in Madras, a 
total of 1,092, whose united income amounted to 
Rs. 317 lakhs, and their expenditure to Rs. 30 2 lakhs. 
There are 5 Port Trusts whose united income was 
Rs. 231-6 lakhs and their ordinary expenditure 
Rs. 206.2 lakhs, besides Rs. 223-1 l^ichs on Capital 
Account. The total receipts of all the various local 
bodies was Rs. 1256 8 lakhs, nearly 80 per cent, of 
which was spent on public works. 

The burden of taxation in British India is under 
Re. 1-7 per capita, and including land Revenue is 
under Rs. a-io. Income Tax is levied on non-agri- 
cultural incomes of Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 2,000 at about 
2 per cent, and above the latter at 2} per cent. 

Excise fees and duties are levied on intoxicating 
liquors and drugs. The export duties on rice yielded 
(at 3a. per maund), Rs. 115 lakhs and those on Indian 
cotton Rs. 27.0 lakhs, as against Rs. 133 lakhs levied 
on imported cotton. 

Customs Duties . —Cotton goods (except yarn and 
thread) pay 3J per cent, ad valorem. There are special 
duties on arms and ammunition ; spirits generally pay 
Rs. 7 a gallon ; Salt Re. i a maund; refined petroleum la. 
a gallon; iron and steel goods i per cent. Bounty fed 
sugar pays duties varying with the amount of the bounty 
given; Animals, Coal, Cotton (raw). Gold, Grain, Machi- 
nery, Manures, Oil-cake, Quinine, Stones, Tobacco (raw). 
Wool (raw), and a few other articles are duty free; most- 
ly all other goods pay a duty of 5 per cent, ad valorem. 

At the end of 1907 there were 1728 Joint Stock 
Companies in operation, with a paid-upCapitalof nearly 
42 crores of rupees (exclusive of about 5-7 crores of 
debentures issued), of which 40-5, 37-7 and 8-5 per cent, 
were invested in Bengal, Bombay and Madras respec- 
tively ; the number of Companies being 387, 390 and 
528, or in inverse ratio to the amount of Capital. The 
Capital was thus distributed (in lakhs of rupees); Bank- 
ing and Insurance 450 4 ; Tradi^ and Shipping 855 4; 
Mining and Quarrying 296-6 ; Mills and Presses 2035-5 : 
Tea and Wanting 353-1 ; other industries 192-5. 
Nearly 55 per cent, of the Mills and Presses were in 
Bombay Pritsideney. 


* Cantonments ik MilitaMY Depots:— I'he stations ure M the fol- 
MnE pUces, vis . ; Abbottftbad, Afiar, Agra, Abmednagar, Ajmere, Ah- 
pore, Allahabad, Almora, AmbaHa, Aurungabad, Baklob, Ballygunj, Banga* 
lore, Bannu, Bareilly, Baroda; Barrackpore, Belgatim, Bellary. Benares, 
Bbamo, Bolanmi, Bombay, Cannanore, Coi^npore, Chakrata, Cbamaa, 
Dargai, DecHS, Debra Dun, Dera Ismail Khan, Delhi, Deolali, Dharmsala, 
Dlbrugarh. Dinapore, Dum*Dum, Erinpnra, Ferozpore, Fort Bandentan, 
Fysabad, Goona, Hyderabad, Jbansi, Jacobabad, fhelum, Jabbulpur, J4I- 
lundur, Kampti, Karachi, Ka&auli, Kberwara, Kila Drosh (Chitral},Kirkee, 
Kobat, LAbore, Lansdowne, Loralai, Lucknow, Madras, Malakand, Man- 
dalay, Manipur, Mardan, Maymyo, Meerut, MeiktiU, Mbow, Multan, 
Nasirabad, Neemuch, Nowgong, Nowshera, Pahavaram, Peshawar, Poona 
(Head*Quarters, Sou^ern Army), Quetta, Rajkot, Rangoon, Ranikhet, 
Rawalpindi (Head*Quarters, Northern Army), Roorki, St. Tbomas* Mount, 
Samana, Saugor, Secunderabad, Siehore, Sbilkmg, Sialkot, Sibi, Birdarpur, 
Birur and Vieianagnim. 
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The Companies carrying on work with sterling 
Capital exclusively, or dmost so, in India, but which 
are r^tered elsewhere, numbered 165, with a 
paid-up Capital of about 103J crores and with deben- 
tures Issue of over 41I crores distributed as follows 
(in lakhs of rupees) Railways, Capital 65287 ; Deben- 
tures, 3704'i; Tea, Capital iSay's. Debentures i8b i ; 
Cotton Mills, I2‘47 ; Jute MiUs 360.6 ; Rice Mills i40''2 ; 
Gold Mines Southern India) 333.0 ; Mining and 
Quarrying 719-4. 

Patents : — Of the 620 applications, 65 were made by 
natives of India, by others residing in the country, 
194 from the United Kingdom, and 217 from other 
countries. ITiey were mostly for bicycles, chemical 
appliances and preparations, electrical contrivances, 
railway materials, tea manufacture, spinning and 
weaving machines. 


PROVINCES AND STATES. 

Ajmere-Merwara. 

Ajmere-Merwara : — ^.Area 2,711 square miles, con- 
taining 4 towns, 740 villages, and 477,000 inhabitants, 
mostly Hindus. It is surrounded by Native States and 
occupies the crest of the Rajputana watershed. Water 
supply is scarce, and artificial irrigation is mostly 
required; it is much subject to famines. Ajmere, the 
capital, contains 73,839 people, and a separate temple 
to Brahma at Pokhiir in its vicinity. There is a 
British Cantomnent at Nasirabad, and an important 
cotton mart at Bewa. The birth rate in 1906 was 28-9, 
the death rate 32*2. There were 8 Rural Co-operative 
Credit Societies with 186 members. 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands; — Area 3,143 square 
miles, containing 46 villages and 24,649 inhabitants, 
mostly Hindus and Animistic. They form a chain 
of Islands in the Eastern part of the Bay of Bengal. 
In the Andamans there is a convict settlement and 
a magnificent harbour. Port Blair, in which the whole 
British Fleet could ride at anchor. The Nicobars lie 
to the South of the Andamans, their principal products 
being coeoanuts ; they also possess a good harbour, 
Nancowry. Fine timber is found in all these islands, 
and indications of an extensive coal-bed, while good 
pasturage is to be had. There were 14,696 convicts 
in the settlement on March 31, 1906, of whom only 
715 were females. The revenue was Rs. 91 lakhs 
and the expenditure Rs. 21*9 lakhs. 

Baluchistan. 

Baluchistan :~Area 131,315 square miles, containing 
2,054 villages, and 810,7^6 inhabitants. These figures 
apply to both the Districts and Administered Terri- 
tories and to the Agency Tract. British Baluchistan 
includes the assigned districts of Sibi, Pishin, Thal- 
Chotiali, Quetta, Nuskhi, Zhob, Chagai, Nasirabad, and 
theBolan; the remainder belongs to the Rulers of Khelat 
and Lus-Beyla. It is mostly peopled by Afghans, 
who ace Suni Muhammadans, and 44 per cent, of the 
inhabitants lead a nomad, pastoral life, the Quetta 
district being fertile and well-watered. Manganese has 


been discovered in the neighbourhood of Lus-Beyla. 
The boundary with Afghanistan was demarcated in 
1896-7, and the railway from Ruk in the Indus Valley 
runs through Sibi and Bostan to Chaman on the Afghan 
frontier, within 70 miles of Kandahar. Between Sibi 
and Bostan there are two lines, one via Sibi and the 
Humai Pass, and the other via Quetta with branches 
from the Bolan Pass to Rindli and from Quetta to 
Nushki. This latter opens out the trade route from 
India to Seistan in Persia which was established in 
1896, and has now so developed that in 1907-08 the 
value of the goods passing over it amounted to nearly 
Rs. 23 lakhs, or 02 per cent, more than in the pre- 
vious year. Moreover the troubles in Persia did not 
check it. Other projected railways on the frontier 
are from Ghazi-Ghat to Dera Ghazi Khan and from 
Larkhana to Shahdadpur. 

Baroda State. 

Baroda State : — Is ruled by a Maharaja or Gaekwar, 
is 8,009 square miles in area, and contains 47 towns 
and 3,035 villages, with 1,952,692 inhabitants, of 
whom 469,000 are urban. It is the premier Hindu 
State, is non-tributary, and its ruling Princes exercise 
the power of life and death. Baroda, the capital, 
contains 103,790 inhabitants and is the centre of a 
network of railways, some of which have been 
constructed by the State ; it also has direct com- 
munication by broad gauge rail with Bombay to the 
South, and with Central India and Calcutta in the 
East, while metre gauge lines connect it with the 
Punjab and the North generally. Ahmedabad had 
a population of 185,889 in 1901, and a death rate 
of 52 09 in 1906. The soil is generally fertile and 
produces some of the best cotton. 

Bengal Presidency. 

Bengal Presidency Area 115,819 square miles, con- 
taining 142 towns and no less than 137,489 villages, 
with 50,722,000 inhabitants, of whom 78 per cent, 
are Hindus, and only 5 per cent, live in towns. The 
province divides itself geographically into four great 
districts ; the combined delta of the Ganges and 
Brahmaputra on the south, Behar on the north of 
the delta where the plains of the Ganges are drier, 
the delta of the Mahanadi on the south-west of the 
Ganges seaboard, forming Orissa, and Chota Nagpur a 
mountainous district abutting on the Central Prov- 
inces. The last two districts arc subject to drought. 

There are 100 estates under the Court of Wards, 
the receipts of which amounted (in lakhs) to 166*4, 
and their debts to 223-5, of which bi'o represents the 
debts of the Bettiah estate and 49*4 those of the 
Banaili estate in Bhagalpur. 

Municipalities.-"The Calcutta Corporation consists 
of 25 elected and 25 nominated Members ; 13 out of 
the 50 form a general committee with executive powers. 
In the interior there are 128 municipalities with 6,493 
ratepayers, and 30 of them together owed 
Rs. 36,25,300. of which Howrah owed more than half. 
The average incidence of municipal taxation over 
the whole province amounted to Rs. 15-11, The 
water-rate was in force in 13 and lighting-Tate in 
The Receipts of the Calcutta Corporation 
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(in lakhs of rupees) 87*6; the expenditure 96*1. 

Boards :*«-There are 29 Districts and 78 Local Boards, 
besides 4Q Union Committees (with an aggregate in- 
come of Rs. i8,()oo). The income of the Boards apart 
from the head of ‘‘Deposit and Advances** was 
Rs. 64’2 lakhs, including a Government contribution 
for civil works of Rs. 9 lakhs. The expenditure was 
Rs. 75*4 lakhs, of which Rs. 43*8 lakhs was chiefly on 
roads. There are four successful light railways 
constructed under the guarantee of the Boards, and 
several others are proposed. Considerable progress is 
being made with feeder roads to railways. The 
District Boards have done better than the local ones. 
The Receipts of the District Municipalities were (in 
lakhs of rupees) 52*6 : the expenditure 514. 

The exports of Jute for the last three years were 
711,800 tons, valued at Rs. i,686‘5 lakhs in 1905-6 ; 
704,460 tons in the next year, valued at Rs. 2,412*5 
lakhs; and in 1907-08, 630,117 tons, worth Rs. 1,570*8 
lakhs, exclusive of gunny bags and cloth. 

The figures for Tea (exclusive of tea waste) in the 
three years were 199*7 million lbs., valued at Rs. 800*9 
lakhs ; lbs. 175*8 and lakhs 737 ; and lbs. 167*8 and 
lakhs 767*0 respectively. The principal other produc- 
tions are shown in Tables 2, 3 and 4. The birth 
rate in 1906 was 37*3, the death rate 36*1. There are 
Co-operative Credit Societies, urban 8 with 725 
members, Rural and Grain, 210, with 14,583 members, 

Calcutta is not only the Provincial Capital, but is 
also the seat of the Imperial Government in the cold 
season. In the hot season there is an official migra- 
tion to the Hill Sanitoria. It contained in 1901, in 
the suburbs and Howrah, 1,106,738 inhabitants. Its 
death rate in 1906 was 357. The city is well 
supplied with water and has had a system of drainage 
for many years. Electric current is in great demand 
for power and lighting and ventilating purposes, and 
its electric tramways are worked on the overhead 
trolley system. 

The number of ships that cleared from Bengal in 
1907-08 was 526 of 1,466,349 tons burden, mostly from 
Calcutta, The chief imports and exports into and 
from that town in 1906-07 were by rail and river (in 
tons) coal and coke 5>353 »ot 3 and 102,963 ; cotton 
goods, export only 104,986 ; grain and pulse 799,962 
and 413,019 : jute all goods, 1,123,048 and 97,305 : 
metals, export only and including manganese ore, 
170,306 ; oil and oil seeds, 311,048 and 28,585 ; salt 
export, 394,585 ; imports by sea nearly 142,000 (the 
consumption per capita being 13*5 lbs. in Orissa 
and ii'2i6 elsewhere), saltpetre, import only 28,421 ; 
sugar, 14,266 and 320,742 ; tea, 76,298 and 839 ; 
tobacco, 19,851 and 7,575: wood, import only 
117,814, and treasure (ounces) export only gold, 417,805, 
silver, coift and bullion, 64,108,919, mostly from the 
Mint. Bengal is well provided with railways which 
converge from all parts on the capital, but the rail 
traffic is much handicapped from want of bridges across 
the big rivers both in Calcutta itself (where there is 
only a floating bridge for road traffic) and to enable 
the railways on the left bank of the Ganges to cross 
the river, and still more by the want of rolling stock 
and additional tracks. The city is encircled by a rail- 
way, and there is access to it oy the river from the 


sea, and by canal from the Sunderbunds in the east. 
An ever-extending system has been established of 
jetties on the river Hughli and of docks stretching 
towards the Mutlah river with which in the writer’s 
opinion they will be connected some day. The port is 
in charge of a Trust, the magnitude of whose opera- 
tions may be gathered from the following figures • 

It is stated by the Port Commissioners that in 1907 
their income was (in lakhs of rupees) loo'i, their ex- 
penditure 98*1, less 26*2 set aside as Revenue and 
Reserve and 3*4 carried forward. The capital expendi- 
ture was 104*4. The capital debt amounted on March 
31. 1907, to 597 0, and the assets to 806*3, exclusive 
of increased value of land and of the Strand bank and 
the Howrah fore-shore. The sinking fund amounts 
to 58*7. A scheme for further accommodation for 
vessels has been approved as 50 per cent, of the import 
cargo steamers were delayed for want of jetty berths. 
A dredger lifting 5,000 tons of sand an hour has been 
set to work on the James and Mary shoal ; 186*815 
tons of imports, including sleepers 38*361 and sugar 
93‘^54» and 3*796*404 tons of exports passed over the 
dock quays. 903 vessels were berthed in the wet 
dock. 155 in the dry dock and 224 at the jetties. 
There passed through the docks the following percen- 
tage of the goods handled, viz. .'—coal, 95; cotton, 67; 
hides, 60: jute, 54; rice, 23; tea, 85; and wheat and 
seeds, 63. In 1895-96, 347,909 tons were received and 
despatched by the Commissioners* railway, in 1905 
565»394 tons were handled. A project for canalizing 
Tolly’s Nullah is under consideration. The local au- 
thorities have complained bitterly for many years of 
the shortage of railway wagons. 

The Corporation, the Port Trust, and the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce have all urged the necessity 
for improving the sanitation of the congested areas in 
the city, and their recommendations with regard to the 
financial and administrative details of the Board of 
Trustees are being considered ; the Board having been 
sanctioned in 1905. The expenditure on street im- 
provements and attendant measures is estimated at 
about Rs. 825 lakhs to be spread over 20 years. 
Drainage and water-supply have been engaging the 
attention of the municipalities for many years past ; 
in 9 municipalities there are complete water-works. 
Patna, a city of 134,785 inhabitants, has always been 
well to the fore in these matters. 

As will have been gathered from the Tables, the 
chief products of the Province are coal, of which 
^ths of the whole Indian output are mined in the 
Raniganj ^nd Jherriah coalfields, fibre and other 
vegetable products. Iron ore has been mined and 
worked at Barakar for many years, but has only 
lately received substantial support by means of 
orders for the State Railways. Gold and diamonds 

* lso been found in Chota Nagpur. 

cultivation of opium is being restricted. In 
there were 642,831 acres under poppy ; this 
n reduced by Government to 300,000 acres in 
. The number of chests sold in 1906-07 was 
only 45,900 are to be sold in 1908-09. 

The wealth which used to be hoarded up or lent 
at usurious rates is now being gradually turned into 
more profitable channels, and native men of substance 
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are putting; their capital into industrial enterprises 
in increasing numbers. This, while making the 
country self-supporting in some directions will, by 
increasing the general prosperity, increase the wants 
of the people for goods other than what will be pro- 
duced by them for many years to come. Every step 
in that direction will therefore be one towards the 
development of trade and commerce in general. A 
notable instance of one important step in the ven- 
ture is at Kalimati, 17 miles from Sini J unction on the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway, and 153 miles from Calcutta, 
where the Tata Iron and Steel Works are being 
established. Messrs. Tata & Sons have formed a 
Company with a capital of Rs. 23,17,500 mostly 
privately subscribed by the Parsis in Bombay, and 
machinery will be Installed and blast furnace 
erected capable of a very large outturn of iron and 
steel bars, plates, and goods of every description. 
The works will have connection by rail with 
the main line by branches 40 miles in length. 

Receipts from I.and- Revenue 48()'3, expenditure 
75‘i, Excise brought in i82‘5 and Income Ta* 46 0, the 
incidence of which in Bombay was Rs. 2-^a. On 
Civil Works q8'7 were spent. The village money- 
lenders in Gujarat charge from b to over 15 per 
cent., the Co-operative Societies 6|, and allow 3 to 
4 per cent, on deposits. In Bombay the former 
charge from 12 to 15, while the latter only charge 
9 and allow per cent, bn deposits. 

Bengal Stales : — Cover 32,733 square miles and 
contain 13 towns and 21,418 villages, with 3,940,462 
inhabitants, of whom 61,000 only are urban. The 
description of the Bengal Presidency applies to the 
Native States in it. 

Bombay Presidency. 

Bombay Presidency ; — .Area 75,918 square miles, 
containing 173 towns and 21,296 villages, with 
15.301,677 inhabitants, of whom 3 millions are 
found in towns. There are of Co-operative Credit 
Societies, Urban 20 with 1,945 members, Rural 50 
with 3,578 members. The birth rate in 1906 was 
33’8 and the death rate 35' i. For administrative 
urposes the Presidency includes .Aden, Perim, and 
ind ; the first two are outside the purpose of these 
notes and the third will be treated separately. The 
Presidency is divided in two by the Nerbudda river ; 
on the north lie the Province of Gujarat and the 
Peninsulas of Kathiawar and Cuteh ; to the south are 
found the Maratha country, the Deccan, and Konkan. 
Gujarat is a low plain of alluvial origin ; in the 
southern portion the valleys of the Tapti and 
Nerbudda are richly cultivated, in the northern 
part the soil is sandy, and the rainfall is deficient. 
The limestone mountains on the north-east divide 
this Province from Merwara ; Cutch, capital Bhuj, lies 
to the south of the so-called Rann of that name, a 
salt water marsh. Coming down south many Native 
States are traversed which have already been 
enumerated containing many important tovms, such 
as Ahmedabad, with 185,889 inhabitants, Jamnagar, 
and Broach near the mouth of the Nerbudda. 
The Kathiawar Peninsula is served by lines of 
railway radiating to aln’ost every port and joining 
15 ' 


the main line running north from Bombay. A 
railway is projected round the Rann of Cutch 
which will link Bombay directly with Karachi 
in Sin<}; this port, although of enormous importance, 
is at present only connected to the capital of the 
Province to which it belongs by the sea or by an 
exceedingly roundabout railway route. 

In the Southern Division are the Mahratta country, 
the Deccan, the Carnatic, and the Konkan ; in this 
part of the Presidency is Surat, with its 119,306 
inhabitants, and its very ancient port at the mouth 
of the Tapti, which is now silted up. The Deccan 
is the jwrtion of India lying south of the Nerbudda ; 
that part in this province including Khandesh 
is an elevated plateau behind the Western Ghats. 
The range of hills are so-called which run north and 
south near the coast and cut off the Konkan (a 
narrow strip between them and the sea) from the 
interior. There are many streams which rise on the 
oast slope of the Ghats and finally find their way 
into the Bay of Bengal. The largest of these are 
the Godaveri, the Manjera, the Bhima, Kistna and 
Warda rivers. The country south of the Kistna is 
called the Carnatic, and North Canara is the 
southernmost district of the Presidency. The agri- 
culture varies with the physical features of the county. 
The Ghats are covered with fine forests. The rain- 
fall of the Konkan is overwhelming, so rice is grown 
in the low lands ; millet thrives best in the Deccan, 
rice and wheat in Gujarat, and cotton almost every- 
where. but especially in the inland districts. 

With the exception of one abnormal year, there has 
been a continuous decline in the exports of Opium for 
many years past, the number of chests exported in 
1906-07 having been 13,321; 972 chests were sold in 
the Presidency and 575 chests were supplied to the 
Madras Presidency. 

The Provincial Government has under contempla- 
tion the survey of several indigenous industries and 
the compilation in an easily accessible form of 
existing materials containing information regarding 
them, with a view of ascertaining the obstacles with 
which the various local crafts contend, and to devise 
measures for their removal either by providing 
improved processes and implements or by such other 
means as may in each case seem most likely to 
secure the object in view. Experts to be employed 
in each case, as the monographs— such as those on 
iron, quoted above, on pottery, cotton, silk and 
woollen goods, brass and copper, ivory and wood- 
work— do not contain complete information. The 
first one to be taken in hand is an expert examina- 
tion of the weaving industry in the Prwidency, 
with special reference to improvements in hand 

looms.- . , , , ... 

The consumption of salt per capua was 
11-65 lbs., 30 fish curing yards were opened and 
treated 200,207 maunds of fish. Poona is the capital 
of the Mahratta country, and the Government moves 
into this city during the hot weather. The inhabi- 
tants number 153.320 : the death rate in 1906 
(excluding cantonments) was 10,356. The province 
in general has suffered severe visitations of plague— 
so much so that the population has diminished in 
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some measure owing to emigration. The chief 
railway systems are the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India northwards, The Great Indian Peninsula, to 
the eastward, and the Southern Mahratta to the 
south. The net Revenue of the Province was 
(in lakhs of rupees) 11,260, and the expenditure 
5I4'6 There were 381 estates under Government 
management with an income of nearly 11 J lakhs. 

Municipalities.— The Bombay Corporation consists 
of 36 elected and 16 nominated members. The 
outstanding debts amount to nearly Rs. 5 crores and 
the invested sinking fund to about Rs. 68 lakhs. The 
net receipts in 1907-08 amounted to Rs. 367 lakhs, 
to which octroi contributed Rs. 15 4 lakhs. The 
expenditure was Rs. 94'2 lakhs, the balance at the 
end of the year was Rs. 19*5 lakhs, and the incidence 
of taxation nearly Rs. 8*5 per head per annum ; 
Rs. 66“ I lakhs have been spent in combating the 
plague in the last three years, out of the revenues of 
the municipality. The inhabitants in 1906 numbered 
977,822, the death rate being 68*98. There are of 
Co-operative Credit Societies, Urban 3 with 103 
members, Rural 37 with 1,925 members. The Bombay 
City Improvement Trust have spent Rs. 241*1 lakhs 
since 1898, mostly in acquiring properties. Their 
yearly revenue is Rs. 13*9 lakhs, and this will in 
future have mostly to be spent on works, the most 
important of which will be the subsoil and surface 
drainage of the city and of Malabar Hill. 

In the interior (including Sind) there are 162 
municipalities, of which 14 were city, 4 temporary, 
and 44 corporations, composed entirely of elected 
members. Their ag^egate income was Rs. 65*1 lakhs, 
their expenditure Rs. 67*8 lakhs, and their total 
liabilities Rs. 44*0 lakhs. The incidence of taxation 
ranged from Rs, 7-14-1 in Karachi to 7 pie in Ashta. 

District Boards.— There are 25 district and 211 
taluk or sub- divisional boards with 3,624 members, 
of whom 40 are ex-officio, 1,906 nominated and 1,518 
elected, Their income was Rs. 636 lakhs; their 
expenditure Rs. 54*0 lakhs, of which Rs. 27*0 lakhs 
went on roads, buildings, and water supply. The 
balance at credit amounted to Rs. 30*5 lakhs. 

The trade of Bombay Port as a whole in 1906-07 
formed a record. The imports of building materials 
have continually increased on account of the great 
activity which has been displayed in the erection 
of new buildings throughout the city. 

The earliest water supply on modern lines was 
begun cifca 1873, and the earliest drainage in 1890. 
By the end of iqo6, exclusive of Bombay, 37 towns 
had a w^ater supply and two had drainage, while the 
Bombay Village Sanitation Act of 1899, was in 
operation in 239 villages ; nevertheless many towns 
in the Presidency are still in want of drainage and 
water supply. 

The Revenue of the Port Trust has shown a steady 
rise of about Rs. 3*0 lakhs a year since 1900 and 
amounted in the year 1906-07 in lakhs of nipees to 
73*6, the expenditure on revenue account being 62*7, 
and on capital account 33’ x, of which ^2*6 were 
spent on new dock works. The debt of the 
Trust is Rs. 667*3 lakhs, the Reserve Fund being 
30*3, and the Invested Funds amounting to to o. 


The Trustees control practically the whole trade 
of the Port except the coal wharves of the Railways, 
and of the Peninsula and Oriental and the British 
India Steam Navigation Companies. With the 
exception of coal, dates, kerosine oil and timber, 
the greater part of the Foreign Trade and that 
part of it carried in square-rigged vessels is dealt 
with at the docks, the country craft go to the 
Bunders. The uj>ward tendency under nearly every 
item is marked. The Mcrewether Dry Dock was 
occupied tor 278 days by 166 vessels of 539,842 tons, 
including the Macedonia 530 feet 4 inches long, and 
64 feet 4 indies beam, ot 10,512 tons, the largest vessel 
that entered the port in 1906-07. The deepest draught 
vessels were the S. S, Ckupra of 26 feet 10 inches in- 
ward, and the S. S. Ikhal 27 feet 3J inches outward. 

? 91. 850 tons were dredged in docks and channels. 

he Port is being extended and connected every- 
where witli the railways. By the Mazagon-Sewri 
Works, 518,38 acres will be reclaimed. A new dock 
is in progress and a shoal in front of it is being 
removed. The vcxsels using the Port were 


Steamers — 

Foreign 1 ‘rade 
Coasting „ 


Saikrs — 

Foreign Trade 
Coasting „ 

I'OTAL 

Grand Total 

The Principal articles dealt 
IMPORTS, 


DrickB, Tiles, ChuiiAm and 


Sand 

tons 

357 

Coal 


64s 

Cotton 

packages ., 

319 

Firewood 

tons 

118 

Grain 

*» 

336 

Hardware ... 

»» 

8 

Do. 

packages .. 

62 

Hay and Straw, 

tons 

50 

Iron and Steel, 

»f •* 

13s 

Kerosine Oil, 

galls. .. 

27,722 

Machinery, Boilers, Rail< 


way Materials, tons 

103 


Piece Goods, bales ... 322 

State Railway and) ^Civil 
Work* Stores, tons ... 73 

Sugar ... 178 

Timber ... „ ... 109 

Twist and Yarn, bale# ... 35 

Woo)^ ...packages... ra 


No. 

676 

1.958 

Tons. 

... 1,762,674 

... 1.595.11* 

2.634 

. 3,357.786 

228 

25,051 

52.534 

763,126 

52,762 

... 790,177 

55,396 

... 4.147.963 

were, in thousands : — 


EXPORTS, 

Bones ... tons ... 32 

Coal ... „ 80 

Cotton ... packages .. 1,69s 

Grain .. tons ... ais 

Ground-nuts . „ ... 6 

Hides ... Nos, ... 283 

Iron ... ions ... 23 

Kerosine Oil... galls, ... 3,430 

Manganese Ore, tons ... 363 

Myrabolatns „ 41 

Opium ... chests 14 

piece Goods bales > ... 221 

Seeds ... tons ... 562 

Sugar ... „ ... 43 

Twist and Yam, bales ... 69a 


Bombay Chamber of Commerce consists of 2 
hoirorary and 206 ordinary Members. They have for 
years advocated the construction of theNagda-Muttra 
Railway, which was surveyed in 1802-95, and is now 
under construction, and when compfet^ will shorten 
the distance to Delhi or Muttra by 93 miles and Agra 
by 50 miles. The complaints of shortage of wagons on 
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the three railways serving the port have been bit ter 
and p^stent for many years past. The most imjiort- 
ant joints taken up by the Chamber are thef ollowing : — 
They objected to the Gold Standard Reserve being 
diverted to railway expenditure. They consider that 
manufacturers in India should be encouraged to extend 
their works by assuring them such increased and con- 
tinuing orders which the Government might consider 
advisable, and place a much larger share of their orders 
in India. TTiey urge a simplification of tariffs on the 
railways ; improved road communication in the city by 
the extension of the tramways: the ojienmg out o! the 
Pench coal-fields in the Central Provinces, whereby a 
practically unlimited supply of cheap coal would be 
available for Ahmcdabad and Bombay; the abolish- 
ment of the tax on sugar and the freeing of tlie people’s 
food from local taxation. They complain of insufficient 
water supply ; they consider octroi should be abolished, 
and they welcome motor cabs if they be gea' ed to a 
maximum moderate pace. 

Bombay States. 

Bombay States. — Cover an area of 65,761 square 
miles, in which there are 29 towns and 14,995 villages, 
with 6,90^,648 inhabitants, of whom million are 
urban. 


Burma. 

Burma, including Shan Slates, Chin Hills, and 
Karenni :-~CQ\trs> 236,738 square miles, in which there 
are 52 towns and 60,395 villages, with 9,237,654 in- 
habitants, mostly Buddhists, of whom only 807,948 
are urban. In Lower Burma the birth rate in 1906 was 
32 3 ; the death rate 27'i ; in Upper Burma the figures 
were 34'2 and 26'2. Burma is watered by the Irra- 
waddy and Salween rivers. The delta is flat, inland 
there are rolling downs and hills, while it is mountain- 
ous in the north. Rice is the chief staple, millet, 
cotton, sisaraun and tobacco are grown, and the forests 
yield good timber— especially teak. Jade and ruby 
are mined, and the production of petroleum bids fair to 
supply all the wants of the Empire. The valley of 
the Irrawaddy, including Upper and Lower Burma, is 
in the centre ; the backbone of the Yoma mountains 
is on the western margin of that valley ; the hill coun- 
try of the Shan and other wild tribes on its eastern edge 
which borders on the frontierstates of the Chinese Em- 
pire ; the coast strip of Arakan lies between the Bay 
of Bengal and the mountains ; and the long isolated 
coast strip of Tennaserira lies between the Bay of Ben- 
gal and Siam. The central valley and the two coast 
strips are extremely fertile ; teak and other valuable 
forest trees and products grow on the outskirts of the 
hilly tracts ; the seaboard is indented with numerous 
creeks and the whole of the level country on the 
coast and in the lower Irrawaddy valley is one vast 
rice-field. The rivers float down the timber, etc., from 
the forests in the north, and steamers handle the other 
products, the navigable part extending beyond Bhamo, 
or 900 miles from its mouth. A metre gauge line runs 
north„from Rangoon to Mandalay on the left bank of 
the Irrawaddy, and thence north-east to Lashio on the 
road to Kunlong, 'There are branches in the south 
from Pegu to Martaban, and from Insein to Prome, with 


a short branch to the left bank of the same big river, 
opposite to which lines run to Bassein. On the right 
bank of the river opposite Mandalay there is a line from 
Sagaing to Myitkyma nearly due north, and a short one 
on the west to Alon. There are three schemes for join- 
ing up the Assam and Burma Railways, m., the Hun- 
kong Valley route from Mogaung (near Myitkyina to- 
wards Dibrugarh. the Manipur route from Kyathin 
towards Lumding, and the Aeng Pass route from Meik- 
tila, Pyinmana and Prome to Chittagong. Mandalay 
contains 183,816 inhabitants, with a death rate of 57'i 
and Rangoon 234,881, with a death rate of 47‘6. 

The Commissioners for the Port of Rangoon are 
constructing new wharves and reconstructing old ones. 
An expenditure of 125 lakhs has been sanctioned for 
a more or less experimental scheme for training the 
river and stopping erosion. The Port is progressing. 
The revenue in lakhs of rupees in 1906-07 was 20'3 ; 
the expenditure 2o‘o, besides a capital ex^nditure of 
over 58 0 out of 890 sanctioned for works; 6605 
have been spent in dredging approaches and other 
works and in surveying the river and its banks. 
1,431 steamers of 2,657,565 tons, and 195 sailers of 
33>023 tons entered the Port, making a total of 1,626 
vessels and 2,690,188 tons. Of these 416 steamers 
were of over 4,000 tons. Of those that left the Port, 
112 drew 22 feet, 87, 24 feet, 93, 25 feet, 41 over 26 
feet, and 3, 26 feet, i.ooi vessels used the Com- 
missioners’ moorings and 1,227 steamers the jetties 
and pontoons. 

The Imports are given below in thousands : — 




Imports. 



Ale, Beer, Porter 

cases 

59 

Machinery 

tons 

3 

Do. 

. casks 

8 

Matches 

packages ... 

30 

Betel Nuts 

tons 

16 

MeUlfi 

tons 

1 

Bricks and I'ileh.. 


8 

Oils 



89 

Cement 

M 

13 

Oilman Stores ... 

packages 

366 

Candles 

cases 

38 

Paints 

tons 

2 

Cocoanuts 

tons 

13 

Pdper 

If 


Drain and Water 


i’iece Goods 

packages .. 

no 

Pipes 

ft 

7 

Raw Materials .. 

tons 

6 

Earthenware 

packages , 


Sugar and Sugni- 



Flour 

tons 

16 

candy 

If 

17 

Fish and Prawns 

packages . 

rr 1 

Spices 

II ... 

1 

Glassware 

3 « , 

Seeds 

11 

10 

Gunnies 

bales 

5 ** 

Tobacco 

II 

ft 

Grain, Rice 

tons 

8 

Twist and Yarn ... 

packages ... 

77 

Other Grains 

packages . 

*3 

Vegetables, Fruits, 



Haberdashery .. 

j8 

etc. 

tons 

*5 

Hardware 

ft ^ 

45 

Wines and Spn iib 

cases ... 

92 

Do, 

tons 

26 

Do. 

casks ... 

3 


Nearly 1,264,400 maundsof imported salt paid duty 
in Burmese ports during 1906; of this 43 per cent 
was from the United Kingdom and 33 per cent, from 
Germany; English salt predominated from 1888 to 1897, 
German from 1898 to 1905, when England again took 
the lead. 

Municipalities.— The revenue and expenditure of 
the Rangoon Municipality in 1906-07 was Rs. 30 0 
lakhs : the outstanding loans amounted to Rs. I22'3 
lakhs, the sinking fund being Rs. fb lakhs ; the 
incidence of direct taxation and that of income res- 
pectively were Rs. 8-i2<». and Rs. I3-12«. The town 
is rich and can pay for its wants, the pressing ones 
being the improvement of the sewerage, the water 
supply, the roads, and the regulations of the milk 
supply. There are 43 municipalities in the interior 
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with 537 ni«mbers, of whom 537 are ex-offieio, 168 
are nominated and 71 are elected. Their total 
income was only Rs. 30*4 lakhs, there being no octroi 
in Burma. There are no local boards in Burma ; 
district funds are under the control of Government 
officials, and there are 36 of these funds with an income 
of Rs. 35*7 lakhs anti an expenditure of Ks. 33*4 
lakhs. Those in Lower Burma are the largest ; they 
are known as the District Cess Funds and include the 
proceeds of a lo per cent, cess on the land revenue, 
and they spent Rs. 13 4 lakhs on public works. 

The ordinary revenue of the Port Trust in 1906-07 
was Rs. ig Slakhsandtheexpenditure Ks. 20 3 lakhs; 
the capital expenditure having been Rs. 587 lakhs, 
the toteil debt amounting to Ks, 108*0 lakhs. Out 
of sanctioned estimates for Rs. 89*0 lakhs, Rs. 66*0 
lakhs have been spent on jmrt works, the training 
of the Rangoon river is in hand, and very rapid 
]>rogress has been made in the works needed for the 
proper equipment of the Port. 581 vessels in cargo, 
nearly all steamers, were cleared out of Burmese 
Ports, having a tonnage of 1,117,490. 

The sewerage of Rangoon, which is on the Shone 
ejector system, has to be extended as the town grows. 
East Rangoon is being drained and reclaimed with 
earth brought by rail — a profitable enterprise ; the 
Lanmadaw quarter is also being reclaimed. The water 
works which have cost 46 lakhs, are insufficient for 
growing needs and will have to be extended. Sanita- 
tion in the interior is very backward ; a conservancy 
scheme for Mandalay will have to be carried out. 

The receipts from Land Revenue were (in lakhs) 
385’6, the e^enditure 63 0. Excise brought in 977 
and Income Tax 19*9, the incidence being Rs. in 
Rangoon. On Civil Works 124 0 were spent. Village 
money-lenders charge from 34 to 50 per cent., the 
Co-operative Societies 15, and allow 9 per cent, on 
deposits. 

Central India Agency. 

Central India Agency Area 78,773 square miles, 
with 80 towns and 33,282 villages, containing 8,628,781 
inhabitants mostly Hindus, of whom less than a mil- 
lion were urban. The Agency includes nine groups 
of Feudatory Stales under the Governor-General’s 
Agent for Central India. They are Bagelkhand, the 
Bhil Agency or Bhopawar, the Deputy Bhil Agency, 
Bhopal, Bundelkhand, Indore, Guna, Gwalior and the 
Western Malw^a Agency. Most of the States have 
numerous dependencies, whose subordinate rights are 
guaranteed by the British Government. This region 
lies to the North of the Central Provinces and is bound- 
ed on the south-west by Bombay, and, going round 
with the clock, Rajputana, the United Provinces and 
(ffiota Nagpur on the south-east. Drought and con- 
sequent scarcity and famine are not unknown, but the 
results have been greatly mitigated by the great sys- 
tems of railways which intersect the country in every 
direction. There are many rivers, but most of them 
run very low in the hot season. Iron, coal, copper 
and limestone abound, also very good building stone. 
1,091,210 maunds of salt were consumed, Some 15 
miles north-east of Panna in Bundelkhand is a very 
valuable adamantiferous tract which is not worked to 


the best advantage. Every state has its capital, 
which accounts for the numerous towns, but none of 
them have over 100,000 inhabitants. 

Central Provinces and Berar. 

Central Provinces and Berar Area 100,345 square 
miles, with 52 towns and 60,395 villages and 
11,991,670 inhabitants mostly Hindus, of whom 
nearly million are urban. The birth rate in 1906 
was 517 and the death rate 43*5. There are of 
Co-operative Credit Societies, urban 7 with 716 
members, rural 63 with 2.870 members. Berar is 
on the south-west of the region and is leased in 
perpetuity lo the Government of India by the Nizam 
of Hyderabad. There are 15 Feudatory States, and 
the chief towns are Nagpur, with 127,734 ; Jabalpur, 
a great railway centre ; Sagar, an important canton- 
ment, and Kampti. 

There were 130 estates under the Court of Wards at 
the end of September 1906. with a total gross income 
of over 10 lakhs and an indebtedness of 8‘3 lakhs. 

There are 58 municipalities within the Province. 
Their receipts, of which nearly a third were from 
octroi, were (in lakhs of rupees) 25*5, and their 
expenditure 22' 9. of wtiich 56 per cent, was on 
sanitation. 

On thesouth-w'est the area is bounded by Hydera- 
bad, then Central India, Bengal and Madras ; it is a 
billy, jungly land, and many aboriginal tribes are 
found in it. The country is being opened up by 
means of roads and by numerous branch-lines, under 
construction or proposed, linking up the three great 
railway systems which serve it, viz, : The Great 
Indian Peninsula, the old Indian Midland, and the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railways. It is also intersected by 
many streams and rivers, tributaries of the Tapti, 
the Mahanadi, the Godaveri, and the Nerbudda 
rivers. There are coaL fields, some of them, such 
as the Pencil, awaiting development ; and iron-ore, 
rice, wheat, millet, pulse, oil seeds, spices and 
tobacco, flourish where cultivated, besides cotton, 
of which Berar yields the finest in India. 2,468,497 
maunds of salt were consumed. Messrs. Tata & Sons 
are extracting manganese ore at Manyan, The net 
revenue of the Province (in lakhs of rupees) was 
294 0 ; the expenditure 226*9. 

The receipts from land Revenue were (in lakhs) 
170*7, the Expenditure 33*4. Excise brought in 38*4 
and Income Tax 5*9. On Civil Works 57*2 were spent. 

Central Provinces States. 

Central Provinces States:— Area 31,188 square 
miles, with ii towns, 8,290 villages, and 1,631,140 
inhabitants, of whom 53,000 are urban, under 
numerous minor rulers. 

7^^ COORG. 

'Ipbrg Area 1,582 square miles, with 5 towns and 
479 villages and 180,607 inhabitants, the majority of 
whom are Hindus. The birthrate in 1906 was 26*1, 
the death rate 29^3. There are of Co-operative Credit 
Societies, rural n with 957 members. A small 
British Province in the south-west of the Madras 
Presidency, of which the Resident at Mysore i$ the 
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Chief Commissioner. The main rivers are tributaries 
of the Cauvery and the chief town is Merkara, 
situated on a tableland 3,500 feet above sea-level. 
Stone and laterite is quarried, gold has been found, 
and rice is cultivated in terraces; but it is as a 
coffee-growing district that the Province offers the 
best opening for enterprise. The amount spent on 
Civd Works was Rs. 3' 4 lakhs. 

Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

Eastern Bengal and Assam : — Together cover 106, 130 
square miles, with 61 towns and qi.760 villages and 
30,961,459 inhabitants, of whom only j of a million are 
urban, and of whom in Eastern Bengal, two-tlnrds are 
Mahommedans, the percentage for the whole province 
being 58. The birth rate in 1906 was 37’ 4, the death 
rate 3I’7. There are of Co-operative Credit Societies, 
urban 12 with 1,029 members, rural 48 with 2,424 
members. Dacca on the Meghna river is the chief 
town and has 90,542 inhabitants. Assam forms the 
north-eastern portion of the province, and a moun- 
tainous range divides it into the Surma and Brahma- 
putra valleys, the first on the south with Gauhati 
as a chief town, the second on the north with Sylhct. 
This range comprises the Naga, Khasi, Jaintia and 
Garo Hills. 

Municipalities.— Fifty of the towns have some 
form of Municipal Government. .44 of these may be 
classed as important, and in 34 the elective system is 
in force. About 17 per cent, of the urban population 
ratepayers, and the average incidence of taxation is, 
are Rs. i-5a. up- per capita. 15 of these bodies have 
an indebtedness of Rs. 2 2 lakhs. 

District Boards.— In Eastern Bengal there are 14 
district and 33 sub-divisional Local Boards, besides 
10 Union Committees. In Assam there are 19 Local 
Boards constituted under executive rules, of which 
a large proportion of the Members are European 

K ’ ■«:$. Their expenditure amounted to Rs. 44 4 
, of which Rs. 26 4 lakhs was devoted to Civil 
Works. The principal port, Chittagong, is at the 
mouth of the Meghna nver ; this is the name of the 
mighty Brahmaputra where it debouches into the 
Bay of Bengal. The number of vessels in cargo 
entering the Province in 1907-08 is set down as 22, 
with a tonnage of 61,483. The port is served by the 
Assam-Bengm Railway, which forms a chord to the 
great bend of the Brahmaputra from Dibrugarh in 
the north, with short branches to Talap, Lido, 
Gauhati, Silchar, Chandpur, and Sahebghatta respec- 
tively, other branches are under construction or pro- 
posed, as wdl as short lines from Jaganathgarh and 
Narayanganj, passing through Dacca. -A line is being 
constructed from the Eastern Bengal Railway at Kok- 
rajarh to a point ^ipposite Gauhati, and many other 
similar connections are proposed, but they do not 
cross the big river. The three proposals to join up 
with the Burma Railways have already been men- 
tioned. The total expenditure on Civil Buildings 
and Roads in 1906-07 was Rs. 757 lakhs. The net 
revenue of the municipalities is put down at Rs. i4'2 
lakhs, the expenditure Rs. I3'8 lakhs, of which about 
half was spent cm Sanitary Works which are badly 
wanted>that of the whole Province bmng respectively 


Rs. 443" 2 lakhs and Rs. 256' 8 lakhs. The staple 
products are Jute, Oil-seeds, Rice, Sugar, Tea and 
Tobacco, The area for cultivating this is capable of 
almost indefinite expansion throughout .Assam. The 
average consumption per head of salt was 6'6 lbs. 

The receipts from Land Revinue were (in lakhs) I93'5, 
the expenditure 34 5. Excise brought in 63 2 and 
Income Tax 10 0. On Civil Works 757 were spent. 
The village-money lenders charge from 18 to 37} per 
cent., whereas the Co-operative Societies grant loans at 
from 9 to iSf. and allow per cent, on deposits. 

Hydekabad, 

Hyderabad is a Native State as large as Italy, 
having an area of 82, (n)^ square miles in which there 
are 78 towns. 200,110 villages and 11,141,142 inhabi- 
tants, mostly Mahommedans. This is the premier 
Mahommedan State in India and its ruler is called the 
Nizam. It is hounded on the w'est by the Bombay 
Presidency, from which it is divided by the Kistna 
river. If is traversed from west to east by the 
Godaveri river which also runs along the greater part 
of its Eastern boundary, and the tributaries of which 
water the northern portion. The capital, Hyderabad, 
and its suburbs contain 448,46b inliabitants. The 
gross revenue of the State is Rs. 375 lakhs. The 
Singareni collieries are in this State and the output 
therefrom is approaching 500,000 tons ; other minerals 
and gems to the value of Rs. 8 0 lakhs are also pro- 
duced. Rice is grown on the plains, Imt the main 
crops are cotton on the black soil, maize and millet, 
oil-seeds, sugarcane and wheat. 

Kashmir. 

Kashmir. — Area 80,900 square miles containing 
2 towns, 8,949 villages and 2,(K)5.578 inhabitants, 
mostly Mahommedans. The capital is Srinagar with 
122,618 inhabitants, and the State comprises Jammu. 
Kashmir, Ladakh, Gilgit and Baltistan. It is ruleil 
by a Maharaja (with a British Resident) and 
the revenue amounts to Rs. 86 3 lakhs. 363,353 
maunds of salt were consumed. The main valley of 
Kashmir is an extensive plain about 5,200 feet above 
sea-level, the alluvial tract in its centre being inter- 
sected by the Jhelum and its tributaries. Several 
railway lines are being considered, which it is jiroposed 
to work by electricity, viz. .—between Jammu and 
Srinagar and then vid Muzafarabad, to join the North- 
Western Railway between Madura and Saraikala. 

Madras Presidency, 

Madras Presidency. — Has an area of 141,725 square 
miles, containing 234 towns, 54,610 villages and 
38,209,436 inhabitants, mostly Hindus, of whom 
about 4^ millions are urban. The birth rate in 1906 
was 3o'9, the death rate 27'4. There are of Co-ojiera- 
tive Societies, urban 22 with 3,576 members, rural 41 
with 2,863 members. The capital. Madras, contains 
509,346 inhabitants, with a death rate of 46‘9. Other 
Important towns are Madura i05ji^4, Trichinopoly 
104,721, Salem and Calicut. The Province stretches 
along the whole eastern coast of India from Orissa 
to Cape Comorin, and right across the southern half of 
the peninsula to the western coast of Malabar. The 
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comparatively low (so-called) Eastern Ghats lie alto- 
gether in Madras and are pierced by the three rivers 
Godaveri, Kistna, and Cauvery, which all rise in the 
Western Ghats and run in a south-easterly direction 
into the Bay of Bengal : besides these, there are six 
smaller rivers debouching on the same coast. Both 
coasts are characterised by black waters which run 
parallel to them and afford sheltered communica- 
tion by water in long stretches. The Western Ghats 
rise abruptly from the c{>ast at a distance of 40 
to 50 miles, and on the east of them the gnmnd 
falls to the great central and elevated plateau, which 
also slopes dou^i to the Eastern Ghats, the com- 
paratively lower range of hills, at a greater distance 
from the coast line which has been i)ushed out by 
the deltas of the big rivers. The products of the 
land are rice, cinchona, coffee, cotton and otlier 
fibres, indigo, millet and other food grains, oil 
seeds, spices, tobacco, and tea ; there arc not many 
large factories and no good ports, even Madras being 
an open roadstead artificially formed into an harbour 
at enormous expense. There are 65 salt factories 
of which 22 are under Ciovernment management. The 
average consumption per head was 187 Tt)s. including 
Mysore, Coorg and the Native States except Travan- 
core and Cochin. The Province is well supplied with 
railways, especially along the east coast, where the 
lines are taken over all tlie rivers, but the gauges are 
inextricably mixed. There are great gaps in the line 
on the west coast, some of which it is proposed to close 
and the c<mnection with Ceylon will be made before 
long. The railways are the Bengal-Nagpur, the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta, and the South Indian, 
(here were 26 estates under the Court of Wards at the 
end ( f June 1907, with a total gross income of over 
30 lakhs, and a balance to the good of 6 3 lakhs. 

Municipalities. — The income of the Madras Cor- 
j oration in IQ06-07 was Ks. 2 i ’6 lakhs, the taxation 
Jer capita amounted to Rs. 2-9^1. : there are no octroi 
duties but a principal tax of 10 per cent, on the annual 
value of buildings and land, besides a six per cent, 
water tax and a ij per cent, lighting tax; also 
professions and trades, vehicles Hn<l animals are 
all taxed. The expenditure was Rs. 19*8 lakhs, chiefly 
on drainage ; a filtered water supply scheme to cost 
23 J lakhs is also in hand. The municipal debt 
amounts to Rs. 68*4 lakhs and the sinking fund to 
Rs. 20*6 lakhs. In the interior there are 60 municipal 
councils ; the percentage of the population entitled 
to vote being 2*1 ; there are no octroi duties anywhere 
and the incidence of taxation is nearly Rs. i-3<«. per 
capita of the municipal population. The expendi- 
ture was Rs. 39‘3 lakhs, of which Rs. 8 7 lakhs were 
on water and drainage, buildings and roads, the out- 
standing debts being Rs. 2*4 lakhs. There are 23 
district boards and 82 taluk boards and 382 village 
unions. Their income was Rs. 130*6 lakhs, their 
expenditure Rs. 114*1 lakhs, of which Rs. 521 lakhs 
were on public works; the incidence of taxation was 
3a, 7p, per capita and a railway belonging to the 
Tanjore District Board brought in a net profit of 
*6 per cent. The sanitation of the Province is very 
aCKward and works to cost 30 lakhs will have 
to be undertaken. 


The ordinary revenue of the Port Trust w^as 
Ks. 9*9 lakhs and the expenditure Rs. 5*4 lakhs, of 
which Rs. 3*6 lakhs was on capital account, besides 
Rs. 12*9 Jakhs on this account. Rs. 178*5 lakhs have 
been spent and Rs. 555 lakhs are to be spent for new 
works, and yet the affairs of the Trust are in such a 
flourishing condition that there is little risk of enhanced 
harbour dues in spite of the enormous past, present and 
future expenditure. 890 steamers of 1,831,561 tons and 
976 sailers of 73,558 tons entered the harbour in 1907-08. 
The Chamber of Commerce consists of 3 honorary 
and 36 ordinary members. A proposal for expanding 
the w'orking conveniences of the Port is under 
consideration. The net revenue ol the whole Prov- 
ince in the previous year was Rs. 1,259*5 lakhs, and 
the expenditure Rs. 553*3 lakhs. 

The receipts from 6 were (in lakhs) 547 0, 
the expenditure 114*2. Excise brought in 216*1 anti 
Income Tax 27*4. On CAvil Works 14*0 were spent. 
The village money-lenders charge from 9 to 15 per cent., 
Ihe co-operative societies 9, and they allow 7 per cent, 
on deposits. 

Madras States. 

Madras Slates.— Area 9,969 square miles, 17 t(nviis 
4,997 villages and 4,188,086 inhabitants mostly Hindus, 
of w^hom only 292,000 are urban. They are Travan- 
core on the south-west coast, Cochin just north of it. 
Pudda Kottai, a small inland tract in the south-east, 
Banganapalli in the north, and Sandur also in the 
north to the west of the last, both of them being very 
small. In the year ended August 15, 1906, the revenue 
of the Travancore State was Rs. 8o‘o lakhs, the ex})endi- 
ture Rs. 104*1 lakhs, of which Rs. 21*5 lakhs were 
on public works. The total external trade amounted 
to Rs. 252*6 lakhs of which exports formed 63 per cent. : 
this showed an increase of more than 97 per cent, over 
the preceding year. In Cochin State, during the same 
period, the receipts amounted to Rs. 33*4 lakhs, the 
expenditure to Rs. 33*9 lakhs, of which Rs. 3*0 lakhs 
were on public works, including a forest tramway of 
which 26| miles were open for traffic. For the year 
ended June 30, 1907, the revenue of the Pudda Kottai 
State was Rs. 16*7 lakhs, and the expenditure Rs. 2*2 
lakhs. 

Mysore State. 

Mysore State.-— Is 29,444 square miles in area, with 
128 towns, 16,884 villages and 5,539,390 inhabit- 
ants, of whom 722,000 are urban. The town of Banga- 
lore has i59»04b. and Mysore getting on for 100,000 
inhabitants. It is under the direct supervision of the 
Viceroy and has an * * inferior ResMent, The revenue 
of the State in 1906-07 was Rs. 221 *6 lakhs ; its expendi- 
ture Rs. 202*3 lakhs, The aggregate expenditure on 
Public Works was Rs. 47*1 lakhs, of which Rs. 5 9 lakhs 
wa^, on the Cauvery power scheme. The total capital 
iniisted in the scheme up to June 30, 1907, was 
Rs. 55*0 lakhs and the net revenue realised in 1906-07 
was Rs 17*7 lakhs. There are 401 miles of the metre 
gauge and 10 miles of broad gauge railways in the 
State, worked by the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway. Gold to the amount irf Rs. 334*5 lakhs was 
obtained from the Kdar Gold-held in 1906, this being 
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the first year ip which the increase of gold production 
from this field received a check. Manganese was also 
worked to an increasing extent, A ridge 3,000 feet 
high divides the State into two nearly equal parts, 
with spurs enclosing the tributaries of the Kistna on 
the north, and the Cauvery on the south. The hill 
country on the west called the Malnad is mostly 
covered by forest lands ; the Maidan or plain country 
east of this is very fertile and grows areca and cocoanut 
palms, cinchona, coffee, cotton, milleLs, sugarcane, 
rice and tea. 

North-West Frontier Province. 

N(»rth-West Frontier Province.— Area 16,466 square 
miles, 20 cities, 3,348 villages and 2,125,480 inhabit- 
ants, mostly Mahommedans, of whom 270,000 are ur- 
ban, the birth rate in 1906 was 3*86, the death rate 
337. Its chief city, Peshawar, has 95,147 inhabitants. 
It consists of part of the Hazara, the Peshawar, Kohat, 
Bannii, and Dehra Ismail Khan districts, and the 
Chief Commissioner has political charge of Kurram, 
Malakand (Dir, Swat and Chitral), Khaibar, Tochi, 
(ioral and Shirani. There is not much cultivation in 
the Province, the Indus river divides it from those 
on its eastern and southern boundaries, and it is 
watered by the Cabul river, a tributary of the same. 
There were 8 estates under the Court of Wards and 
their assets (over 3 lakhs) more than covered the 1 
liabilities. There' are 10 municipalities with an 
income of Rs. 5*3 lakhs, chiefly derived from octroi, 
and' an expenditure of Rs. 5**4 lakhs, chiefly spent 
on “Public Health, Convenience and Safety/' 
There are also 5 districts with 2x6 members, of 
whom 49 are officials and 26 European. The net 
revenue of the Province was Rs. 37*2 lakhs and the 
expenditure Rs. 73*0 lakhs. The consumption of salt 
was maunds 1 55*034. 

Punjab Province. 

Punjab Province.— Has an area of 97,209 square 
miles, 171 towns, 32,663 villages, and a population of 
20,330,339, of whom 18 millions are rural, and more 
than half are Mahommedans. The birth rate in 1906 
was 43 7, the death rate 37 0. The chief city, Lahore, 
has 202,964, with a death rate of 38’99. Delhi 208,575, 
with a death rate of 63*08 ; Amritsar 164,429, with a 
death rate of 49*^2 and Multan less than 100,000 
inhabitants. The income tax in Lahore amounts to 4a, 
per capita and in Delhi ixa. Rainfall being scant and 
big rivers plentiful, irrigation is carried on on a large 
scale and enormous crops are raised of barley, cotton 
(including the North-West Provinces, 1,469,000 acres 
were planted and yielded 370,000 bales of 392 lbs.), 
maize, millet, oil-seeds, pulse, sugar and wheat (the 
area under this was 7,366,500 acres yielding 2,618,900 
tons). These with rock salt, form the principal exports. 
The salt mines are the Mayo, Warcha, Kalabagh, 
Kohat and Mandi mines, and the Sultanpur brine 
Springs. The land gets its name from Paneh-ab, or 
five rivers, that is the Jhelum, Chenab, Ravi, Beas and 
Sutlej— but the Jumna or Ganges forms its eastern 
boundary and the Indus its western. There were 45 
estates under the Court of Wards with a total gross 
income of 14 lakhs, 


Municipalities.— In 1906-07 there were 138 muni- 
cipalities, but some of these are so small that they will 
probably be abolished. Their receipts were Rs! 587 
lakhs. Their expenditure Rs. 57*1 lakhs, the out- 
standing loans amounted to Rs. 52 3 lakhs, and the 
average incidence of taxation per capita is Rs 
Octroi in 134 towns brought in Rs. 32*5 lakhs. There 
were 29 District and 20 Local Boards ; the year’s 
income of the Distiict Boards was Rs. 42 4 lakhs, the 
expeniiiture Rs. 38*9 lakhs, of which Rs. 16*7 lakhs 
w^as spent on roads and other public works. The 
net revenue of the Province was Rs. 4291 
lakhs and the expenditure Rs. 295*4 lakhs, of which 
Rs. 65*4 lakhs were on Civil and Military work. 

The w'hole Province is served by the North- 
Western Railway system anil by lines worked by 
it. There were 216*44 miles of lines under construc- 
tion, or sanctioned for construction, on 31 March 1908, 
and many projects for others. 

The area irrigated by Government canals in 1906-07, 
was over 6 million acres, an increase of over 50 per 
cent, in six years. The assessed revenue averaged 
13*62 per cent, on a capital outlay of Rs. i.2x8*i 
lakhs; the lowest being 5*21 per cent, on the Indus 
Inundation Canals, the highest 2705 per cent, 
on the Sidnai Canal. Ks. 224*9 lakhs were spent 
on Capital Account during the year, of which 
Rs. 65*3 lakhs were spent on the Upper Chenab, the 
Upper Jhelum, . and tlie Lower Bari D(»al> Canals 
which are still under construction. 

Including lm])erial, Provincial and Local, the ex- 
penditure on Civil Works was 14 s, 70*9 lakhs, of which 
Rs. 4*00 lakhs were on feeder roads. The Ludluaaa 
water works which have been sanctioned, are esti- 
mated to cost Rs. 4*3 lakhs, and drainage schemes 
are in progress at Delhi, Multan and Rawalpindi. 

More than one-third of the whole Indian production 
of Beer is brewed in this Province. The output 
of the Murrec Brewery alone being one million 
gallons, The beer brewed in India fetches from 
12 to 16 as. per gallon. 

There are 182 Factories employing 26,875 hands. 
Co-operative Credit Societies : village money' 
lenders charge 18 to 24 per cent., the Societies 0 to 9ii, 
and pay 5 percent, on members deposits. There were 
3 urban and 174 rural societies with 279 and 17,254 
members and iurome.s of about Rs. 900 and Rs. 3 0 lakhs 
respectively ; besides two grain lianks. The Excise 
Revemies amounlcd to Rs. 40*0 lakhs, of which Rs. 27*5 
lakhs w'ere due to beer and other liquors. The trade in 
cocaine is under regulation. Mulwa opium pays Rs. 4 
and that from Kashmir and the Hill States F 4 s. 2 per 
seer. In Land Revenue aixording t<» the Finam^e and 
Revenue Accounts for 1906-07, the receipts were 
Rs. 358*9 lakhs, .md tlie expenditure Rs. 46*1 lakVis. 
The Income Tax realised 13*7 lakhs and its incidence 
amounted to iia. in Delhi and 4a. in Lahore. The 
birth rate of the Province was 437 and the death rate 
37 per mille. 2,533,080 maimds of salt were consumed. 

Punjab States. 

Punjab States.— Area 3 fi ».532 square miles, with 57 
towns, 10,997 villages ami 4424.39* inhabitants, of 
whom nearly 4 millions are rural. 
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Irrigation.— The branches of the SirWnd Canal 
within the States irrigated 473,293 acres and earned 
9*65 j>er cent, on a total capital outlay of Rs. 14* i 
lakhs. The following are the names of the States in 
alphabetical order : — Bahawalpur, Bashahr, Bilaspur. 
Chamba, Dujana, Faridkot, Jind, Kalsia, Kapurthala, 
Keonthal, Loharu, Maler Kotah, Mandi, Nabha, 
Nalagarh, Patandi, Patiala, Sirmur, Suket, and other 
small States in the Simla Hills. The area is inter- 
sected by Railways included in the North-Western 
system, and the States have contributed largely to 
their cost. The Patiala State, one of the largest 
contributors to the Railways, spent about Rs. 12 9 
lakhs on Public Works in the last year. 

Rajputana Agency. 

Rajputana Agency.— Area 127.541 square miles, 
containing 128 towns, 29,901 villages, and 9,723.301 
inhabitants, mostly Hindus, of whom nearly li million 
are urban. It comprises 16 Rajput, 2 Jatia and i 
Mahommedan States all of which have British Resi- 
dents under an Agent to the Governor-General, The 
principal states are Bikaner, Jaipur, Jaisalmer, 
Jodhpur (Marwar), and Udaipur (Mewar). The 
principal city is Jaipur with 160,167 inhabitants. 
The agency is bounded on the north and east by 
the Punjab and the United Provinces, on the west by 
Sind, and on the south by the Central India Agency. 
The rainfall is sc'anty, and a large part of Bikaner, 
Jaisalmer and Jodhpur is desert. The Aravalli Hills 
divide it, from north-west to south-east, into the 
watershed of the Luni river on the west, and of the 
Chambal river, a fairly fertile region, which bounds 
ii on the east. Bikaner has a population of 504,627, 
mostly Hindus, and a revenue of Rs. 29*9 lakhs ; 
and Jaipur one of 2,658,666, mostly Hindus, and a 
revenue of Rs. 61*5 lakhs; 944,977 maunds of salt 
were consumed. The total outlay on Public Works 
in the Agency during the 18 months ended September 
30, 1906, was Rs. 66 lakhs. Many projects for pro- 
tective irrigation works are under consideration and 
seven of them estimated to cost Rs. 3 9 lakhs have 
been put in hand by the Bundi, Karaiili, Shahpura 
and Tonk States. Two direct Railways built by 
the various States traverse the area from east to 
west and from north to south. East of the latter 
a complete network of lines has been established 
by similar agency. The Jaipur Durbar are building 
a line from Jaipur to Madhopur, 62*84 miles, and the 
Dholpur Durbar one from their capital to Bari, 19*25 
miles. The Jodhpur and Bikaner Durbars are con- 
structing a Light Railway to tap the produce (cotton 
especially) of the land watered by the jamrao Canal. 

Sind Province. 

Sind Province.— Area 47,065 square miles, with 
26 towns, 4,403 villagejs and 3,210,910 inhabitants, of 
vvhom about 400,000 are urban. Karachi, the principal 
city, has a population of 116,863. The Municipalities, 
District and Local Boards are included in Bombay 
Province. 

Karachi Port.— 388 steamers of 860,062 tons and 
214 sailers of 15,283 tons cleared in 1907-08. The 
Port Trust revenue receipts were Rs, 28*4 lakhs 


and their expenditure Rs. 19 4 lakhs and they have 
accumulated a reserve fund of Rs. 200 lakhs. Rs. io‘i 
lakhs were spent on capital w'orks during the year and 
their total liabilities stood at Rs. 81*5 lakhs. The 
Trust is keeping well abreast of the rapidly increasing 
exigencies of the port. 

The trade of the port increased from Rs. 2,343*9 
lakhs in 1508 to 3,886*8 lakhs in 1907 ; in 1903 the 
value of piece-goods and yarns imported amounted 
(in lakhs of rupees) to 4515 ; this rose to 760*6 in 
1Q07. The other principal imports were:— coal and 
coke 4*2, metals 57*3, oil, kerosine, 29*2, sugar 173* i, 
and timber io*2. Similarly the principal exports 
were : — bones 13 6, cotton bales 35^8* gangelly 23 6, 
hides and skins 657, iron ore (chromite) 3 4, rape- 
seed 210*5, wheat 988*9, wool 145*3. Hides, iron 
ore, oil, oil-cake, saltpetre, wool, and passengers' 
luggage can be booked through from North-Western 
Railway Stations to Barcelona, Boston, Genoa, 
f Glasgow, Leghorn, Liverpool, London, Marseilles, 
Montreal, Naples, New York, Philadelphia and Port 
Said. A scheme has been sanctioned for construct- 
ing berths for ten vessels on the west side of the 
harbour and all the local authorities are very 
anxious to bring the metre gauge down to the port 
from Hyderabad. 

Agriculture.— There are 4j million acres under crop, 
of which 3| million acres are irrigated by Government 
canals, and the area so irrigated is increasing largely. 
The yield of wheat in 1905-06 was 196,200 tons. The 
consumption of salt per capita was 9*23 lbs. 

Railways. —The North-Western broad gauge lines on 
each side of the Indus join at Kotriand bring produce 
alongside the vessels in the harbour, which is really 
the port for the whole of the Punjab and the 
Frontier Province. A narrow gauge line connects the 
junction of the lines at Kotri with Delhi vid Jodhpur, 
and there is a broad gauge branch from the same 
place in the direction of the Rann of Cutch and 
a similar branch further east. As already noted, a 
line is proposed round the Rann to link up with 
Bombay, and a narrow gauge extension from Kotri 
to the harbour and various connecting lines and short 
branches have also been proposed. The assured 
revenue is Rs. 85*5 lakhs. 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh.— .Area 107,164 
square miles with 453 towns, 105,068 villages and 
45»69i,782 inhabitants, of whom more than 5J millions 
are urban, about 85 per cent. Hindus, and 14 per cent. 
Mahommedans. The birth rate in 1906 was 40 2, the 
death rate 39*0. There are of Co-operative Societies, 
urban 1,727 with 27,420 members, rural 133 with 
17,040 members. The principal cities, with their 
rej^ctive populations and death rates are; — Agra, 
188,022, 39*62 : Allahabad, 172,032, 36*87 ; Bareilly, 
133;, 208 ; Blares, 209,331, 58*47 ; Cawnpore, 197*170, 
81 '03 ; Lucknow, 264,049, 50*41 ; and Meerut, 118,129. 
The Province lies in the valley of the Ganges and its 
tributaries, from which many canals are fed, and the 
whole region is most fertile. NaJni Tal, one of the 
hill sanitaria, is the seat of the local government 
in the hot weather. 
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There were 170 estates under the Court of Wards at 
the end of September igo6, the gross receipts of which 
amounted (in lakhs) to 'ioSj, and their total debts pre- 
vious ami subsequent to assumption of charge 
amounted to 424 2, of which 190*6 had been repaid, 
and 140*8 replaced by more favourable loans. 

Municinalities exist in 89 towns : their income 
was Rs. 89’3 lakhs, their expenditure Rs. 74*8 lakhs. 
The incidence of taxation was Rs. i Sa. per capita 
of the municipal population, and 2 3 per cent, 
of the whole population were eligible to vote. 
Of District Boards there are 48, with 956 members ; 
their income was Rs. 72* i lakhs» their expenditure 
Rs. 70*6 lakhs, of which Rs. 33*9 lakhs were on 
jmblic works. Sanitary matters have every atten- 
tion and big schemes of drainage and sewerage 
are in progress at Agra, Cawnpore, and Lucknow. 
The net revenue of the whole province was (in 
lakhs of rupees) 977 3, and its expenditure 537*0 
of which 87*7 were on civil works. The receipts 
and expenditure of 170 estates, under the Court of 
Wards, amounted to about Rs, io8'8 lakhs. The in- 
cidence of the income tax per capita was ^a. 6/». in Ben- 
ares and Lucknow. 

Agriculture,— The crop area of the autumn harvest 
was 24 million acres and that of the spring harvest 20 
million, the principal cro])s being, in thousands of acres, 
barley, 991 ; cotton, 1,489, yielding 638,000 bales ; 
grain, 1,545 ; millets, 826 ; rice, 2,826 ; sugar, 1,387, 
yielding 1,264,000 tons ; tea, 8, yielding 2,290,200 lbs ; 
and wheat 1,714, yielding 2,164,500 tons. 4,969,672 
maunds of salt were (’onsumed. The Agricultural 
Department distribute advice, implements, and seeds, 
which are all appreciated. The village moneylenders 
charge from 12 to 37 j per cent, on good security, the 
Co-operative Credit Societies 12 J per cent, and they 
pay 6i per cent, on members’ deposits. There are 270 
of these societies with 44,470 members : the receipts 
were Rs. 13*7 lakhs, the disbursements Rs. 13 3 lakhs. 

Railways are so numerous that there is not 
much scope for new lines, the only one of any im- 
portance that is proposed is between Cawnpore and 
Allahabad, on the left bank of the Ganges, with 
branches through Rai Bareli to Fyzabad. 

Irrigalion.—2,588,457 acres were served by the 14,000 
miles of irrigation channels. The revenue of all canals 
amounted to Rs. 125*9 hikhs and the expenditure 
Rs. 92*9 lakhs. Productive works costing Rs. i,i 94’3 
lakhs yield a net profit of Rs. 567 lakhs; the capital 
outlay in the year on all canals being nearly Rs. 40 0 
lakhs. Three protective w^orks, the Betwa, Dassan 
and Ken, have cost Rs. 104*6 lakhs, and the total 
deficit (the additions to which are being rapidly 
reduced) was Rs. 41*4 lakhs. On Civil buildings and 
roads, Rs. 97*5 lakhs were spent by the Imperial, Pro- 
vincial and Local authorities ; the most important work 
16 


being a new bridge over the Jumna at Agra, estimated 
to cost Rs. 19*0 lakhs. 

The cotton mills produced about 5 per cent, of the 
yarn and also of the woven goods. 

The receipts from Land Revenue were (in lakhs) 
6 i 6‘5, the expenditure 84*4. Excise brought in 92* i 
and Income Tax 21*4. On Civil Works 97*5 were spent. 
The village moneylender charges from 12 to 18 per 
cent, in Oudh and Meerut and 37 J in other parts of the 
province, while the Co-operative Society lend money 
at 12J, and allow 6} on deposits. 

United Provinces States. 

United Provinces States.— Area 5,079 square miles, 
with 6 lowas, 3,576 villages and 802,097 inhabitants, 
of whom 700,000 are rural. Rampur State has an 
area of 893 square miles with a population of 533,212, 
mostly Mahommedans. Sanitation and lighting are 
being attended to and the closing balance in favour of 
the State amounted to Rs. 2*4 lakhs, its revenue 
approximating Rs. 327 lakhs. 

Tbhri State. 

Tehri State contains some valuable forests and is also 
attending to its public works, its closing balance to 
the good being Rs. 15*9 lakhs. 

French Territories. 

French Tmitovi^.—Chanderna^ore on the Hughli 
in Bengal is three square miles in area and has a popu- 
lation of 26,831. Karikalf on the east or Coromandel 
Coast of Madras in the (:auvery delta, has 2S>^>oo inhab- 
itants. Make on the west or Malabar Coast of 
Madras has a harbour, an area of 1,445 square miles, 
with 10,377 inhabitants. Pondicherry, the seat of 
Government, lies north of Karikal in the South Arcot 
division of the Madras Presidency, has an area of 113 
square miles, and a population of 156,094. 

Portuguese Terriidky. 

Portuguese Terri tory.<—/)aw^i!W, between Bombay and 
Surat, at the entrance of the Gulf of Cambay ; Diu, an 
island on the extreme southern point of the Katliiawar 
peninsula, and Goa the seat of Government. This is 
a territory 60 miles by 40 miles, containing 10.625 
square miles, one town, the capital Margao, 407 villages, 
and 475.513 inhabitants. The harbour in Marmagao 
Bay is a good one and is served by the West of India 
Portuguese (metre gauge) Railway, running through 
the territory and 51*10 miles long, guaranteed by the 
Portuguese Government. It was opened in 1888, 
and has been worked by the Southern Mahratta 
Railway since 1902. The shipping and port charges 
conform with those in force under the Bombay Port 
Trust, and cannot exceed them without the mutual 
consent of the two Governments. 
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Medical Profession in India. 


Before giving an account of modern mcdi( ine and 
modern medical men in India, a short reference to the 
ancient Hindu systems of medicine is ap|)ropriate, 
the more so as tliere still exist a large number of In- 
dian professors of the ancient art, and to this day 
the descendants of the old castes of haid^i and hakims 
form no inconsiderable proportion of the Indian 
medical men of to-day. 

As Sir William Hunter has said : * ‘ 
omy and the national 
medicine of India derived 
their first impulses from 
the exigencies of the 
national worship.” 

Ancient Hindu medi- 
cine was also not without 
influence on the med- 
ifeval medicine of 
Europe and Arabia. 

Medicine was ranked as 
an upaveda or a supple- 
mentary revelation un- 
der the title of .Ayurveda, 
and many men still pro- 
fess to practise what 
they call the Ayurvedic 
system. 

It is to the religion of 
Buddhism that ancient 
India was indebted for 
the best period of Hindu 
medicine. Buddhism, 
like Christianity, was 
closely associated with 
the healing of the sick, 
and like Christianity it 
led to the establishment 
of hospitals for the treat- 
ment of the sick. 

There arc several 
medical works based on 
the plan of the Ayurveda, 
as the celebrated CAarafeti 
by Charak, the Bhilatan- 
tra by Bhila, and the 
Sushntta, by Sushnita. 

The authors flourished 
in the ' ‘ Buddhistic 
era," and that is the most definite thing we can 
say about them. 

The Charaka is arranged in the form of dialogues 
between the master and his pupils. It follows the 
division of the eight parts of the Ayurveda, the first 
division containing materia medica, or the enumera- 
tion, classification and uses of drugs. Their pharma- 
ceutical methods are always elaborate and often in- 


genious, and it still shows its influence in the tendency 
of so many Indian practitioners to polypharmacy, 
even when taught medicine on Western lines. 

Perhaps even more important than the Charaka is 
the Sushruta, by Sushruta, the deputed son” of the 
versatile Bisa Mittra. It treats mainly of surgery, 
traces the origin of diseases, prescribes rules for teach- 
ing and for the duties of practitioners. It also des- 
cribes instruments and their uses, and discusses the 

influence of weather on 
health. The ‘'diseases 
of the humours,'" llie 
different stages of in- 
flammation, the varieties 
of ulcers and wounds 
and the proi)er diet for 
patients suffering from 
them are all described 
in consideralde detail. 
It also treats of nosology, 
diagnosis, anatomy of 
the body, of conception 
and the development of 
the body, and has a 
section on toxicology and 
antidotes to various 
poisons. 

These two works, the 
Charaka and Sushruta, 
are the foundation of 
numerous later Hindu 
works on medicine and 
surgery, and are vener- 
ated as the . great orig- 
inal depositories of the 
art of medicine and 
surgery among Hindus. 

It is of special interest 
to note that the anatom- 
ical descriptions given 
in the Smhft4ta shows a 
considerable knowledge 
of the elements of anat- 
omy, and this is a 
conclusive proof that 
the very ancient Hindu 
physicians and surgeons 
were quite free from the 
later prejudice against the dissection of the human 
body. The Sushruta gives an elaborate description 
of the w^ay to keep and prepare a body for dissection, 
and if the anatomy of that day is superficial, it was 
only what might be expected in such an early stage 
of civiliajation. 

Unfortunately, instead of progress, a stage of retro- 
gression set in, as Hunter saj^s ; "As Buddhism passes 


the national astron- 
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into modern Hinduism (750-1000 A.O.). the shackles 
of caste were reim|x>sed with an iron vigour, the 
Brahmans more scrupulously avoided contact with 
blood or morbid matter,' ' the expiation enjoined in 
the Shastras became more and more rigid till dissec- 
tion fell into disuse. Th: Brahmins withdrew from 
the profession and it was taken up by another caste, 
the Vaidyas, or offspring of a Brahman lather and a 
Vasiya mother. 

It is not, therefore, to be wondered al that th«^ com- 
mentators and imitators oi the fathers of Hindu med- 
icine and surgery, being ignorant ol anatomy, made 
many errors, and had to blindly follow their author- 
ities without understanding the natun; oi the malady. 
Another great set-back was the abcdition of public 
hospitals on the downfall of Buddhism. 


1^3 

The East India Company's ships trading with India 
almost always brought witli them qualified medical 
men lor the medical charge of the passengers, troops 
and crews. Many of these medical men accepted 

billets " on shore, and in this way a regular med- 
ical service grew up. 

As a national consequence, some kind of hospital 
for the treatment of the sick had to be provided, and 
in the very early days it is probable that temporary 
houses for hospitals were provided. The first hospital 
of which we have any record was established in 1707 
in Calcutta for the use of the Company’s soldiers and 
sailors, who too often fell a victim to the unhealthy 
condUions of life in Bengal in those days. 

This hospital was a large building, 175 feet long 
and f)0 feet broad. It was built in what is now callecl 
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During the succeeding centuries the ari of medicine 
fell largely into the hands of Mahommedan practitioners, 
who attended the ruling classes, and the kaviraj of the 
Hindu became the practitioner of the villages, whose 
knowledge consisted (according to Hunter), of jumble 
fragments of Sanskrit texts, a formidable pharmaco- 
p(jc?ia, supplemented by spells, fasts, and quackery. 

This state of things remainerl till 1823 when the first 
steps were taken l>y Government to establish an institu- 
tion for the instruction of Indian students in the mod- 
ern medical science. To this we shall revert below. 
We come now to the advent of the East India Com- 
pany and to the medical arrangements made by the 
Corripany, first, for the cure of its own servants, and 
secondly, for the public benefit. 


Garstiu’,s Place, on the site now occupied by the De- 
partment of Commerce Office. Close by was the old 
dome-sha])ed magazine and the cemetery which 
formed the western part of the compound of St. John's 
Church, Calcutta. 

The hospital was built as the result of frequent rep- 
resentations from the medical officers as to its need. 
,The Company only subscribed Rs. 2,000 towards this 
very necessary work and left the rest to be collected 
by public subscription. 

"Cajdain Alexander Hamilton, the sailor, who pub- 
lished an account of his travels in the East, in two 
volumes, in 1744, mentions this old hospital and gives 
a graphic account of the mortality in Calcutta in those 
days. He wrote : One year I was there and there 
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were reckoned in August about 1,200 English, some 
military, some servants of the Company, some private 
merchants residing in the town, and some seamen 
belonging to shipping laying at the town, and before 
the beginning of January there were 460 burials 
registered in the clerk's book of mortality," 

This appalling death-rate (of about 380 per milie) 
may be contrasted with the 12 to 16 per milie death- 
rate for British soldiers in India at the commence- 
ment of the 19th century. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that Captain Hamilton 
commented upon the convenience of having the 
hospital so near to the burial ground. 

Up to 1710 soldiers still lodged in the town, but 
in that year the hospital compound was walled in, 
and barracks built for the soldiers. 

The regulations of this hosj)ital are recorded in the 
consultations of 20th August 1713, and they are signed 
by the famous Dr. William Hamilton, of whom more 
hea*after. 

This old hospital was put into decent repair in 1730, 
and in 1736 an upper storey was built for the residence 
of the doctor in charge, and a dispensary or " shop 
for medicines.’* 

These are recorded to have cost Rs. 4,000. 

In 1752 we find the doctors applying for beds for 
this hospital, and iakiaposkes or wooden beds (" char- 
poys were provided. In 1760, Members of Council 
were directed to take it in turns to visit the hospital 
every week, and the proceedings record much bicker- 
ing between the medical men in charge and the Council 
on the cost of the upkeep of the hospital ; but by that 
time the old one had been destroyed in the capture 
of the city by Siraj-ud-Daula in 1756. 

The second hospital seems to have been a tem- 
porary one established inside the old Fort, alter the 
recovery of Calcutta, and the statistics of its working 
in 1857 give a vivid idea of the diseases of those days. 

* ' Between February 8th and August 8th of that year, 
1,140 patients recovered ; of those 54 were from scurvy, 
302 bilious fever, and 56 bilious colic ; 52 men buried, 
Between 7th August and 7th November 717 fresh 
patients were taken in ; of those 147 were in putrid 
fevers, and 153 in putrid fluxes ; and loi were buried," 
The management of these early hospitals must be 
considered to be extravagant and often careless. The 
medical officers complained that they could not diet 
the sick at the rate of 6 ruuees a month per head, and 
the Council granted an additional allowance of Rs. 2. 
As many of the patients were European soldiers and 
sailors, this cannot be considered extravagant even 
in the cheap days of old. Even now 6 or 8 rupees a 
month would be amply sufficient to diet Indian 
patients. 

More and more use appears to have been made of 
the hospital and by 1762 there were many complaints 
as to the overcrowding and want of accommodation. 
The Council, therefore, as a temporary measure, agreed 
to build a hospital, "near Surman’s Gardens,” that 
is in Kidderpore— " with fell trees and covered with 
straw under the direction of Captain Green, upon the 
same construction with those he built at Ghyratty, 
which are found to be extremely good and wholesome 
lodgings." 


It is not quite clear from the records that this tem- 
porary hospital was ever occupied ; most probably it 
was, but it was admittedly a temporary measure. It 
was at first intended to build a new hospital and to 
close the burial ground, ‘ ‘ which is very detrimental 
to the health of the inhabitants,” The old Fort had 
by this time been converted into the Customs House.* 
Before we go on to describe the foundation of the 
Calcutta General Hospital, we may say something of 
the other medical institution of the early days. 

Small-pox in those days was, of all diseases, the 
one to be dreaded in all countries and especially 
in India. Inoculation against small-pox has prevailed 
from time immemorial in India, and appears to 
have been introduced among the European popula- 
tion of India about the year 1785. In 1785 an 
Inoculation Hospital was opened at Dum-Dum, 
and a considerable number of soldiers and soldiers’ 
children were inoculated. 

However, Jenner’s great discovery of vaccination 
received prompt recognition in India, where the dread 
of small-pox was great and the dangers of inoculation 
recognised. So within 15 years of the establishment 
of the Inoculation Hospital the practice was super- 
seded by Vaccination. 

In December 1802 the ('alctiUa GazeMe contained the 
announcement that the Governor-General in Council 
thanks Dr. James Anderson. Dr. John Fleming, Dr. 
Russell, Dr. Hare and Dr. Shoolbred, ‘ ‘ for their suc- 
cessful introduction of vaccination into Calcutta, and 
on 3rd February 1803 the same Gazette announces that 
"vaccination will be performed free at the Native 
Hospital in Dharamtolla, on Tuesday and Friday 
mornings. Dr. Russell was made the first Superin- 
tendent of Vaccination.” 

The great necessity for. and the great value of, 
vaccination in a community like that of Calcutta a 
hundred years ago is emphasised by the prompt re- 
ctignition of the value of Jenner’s work, and the people 
of Calcutta subscribed the large sum of £4,000 ster- 
ling for a testimonial to Jenner. Vaccination had pre- 
viously been introduced into Madras, and it is io that 
Presidency that India is indebted for the introduction 
of this measure, which has done more for the public 
health in India than any other single scheme ever 
introduced by the Sanitary Department. 

In October 1792 the Calcntfa Gazette announced 
that it was intended to open a hospital for the benefit 
of natives other than the military hospitals for sepoys. 
It seems to have been opened in September 1794 and 
is the hospital above referred to in Dharamtolla. 

We must now return to the history of the founda- 
tion *of the Calcutta General Hospital which still flourish- 
ed in Calcutta, and the last of the old buildings only 
disappeared during the year 1908 : the new buildings 
have been under construction one by one for the past 
ten years. 

Until the publication of an article by the late Major 
D, M. Moir, i.M.s., when acting as Surgeon Superin- 
tendent in 1902 (see Indian Medical Gazetk, January 
1902), much confusion had surrounded the early history 
of this great hospital. 


* i>f.e aliO Bengal Past and Presgntf voK i, p. 150. 
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This hospital was opened in 1769, as the following 
extract shows : — 

'‘The first house or centre building was delivered 
up and taken possession of, June 20th, 1769, being 
12 months less 7 days before the limited time of the 
contract. The west wing was begun to be inhabited 
by sick people, April 2nd, 1770, and the east wing on 
June 2nd, by the now recruits. June T3th, 1770, was 
the last day of my two years' contract.'’ 

This is clear enough and puts an end to any con- 
fusion as to the date of the owning of the hospital. 

The above extract is from a long letter from the 
Rev. John Zachariah Kiernandor to the Council with 
Warren Hastings as President, dated ist May 1772. 


for the military, the present one being only a tem- 
porary one in the Old Fort, destituie of proper 
accommodations, it is judged expedient that a com- 
modious one be erected as soon as possible, and the 
Civil Architect attending the Board on this occasion, 
he is ordered to point out a proper spot for an hospital 
to be built upon, and at the same time to deliver in a 
plan of one, with an estimate of the expense.” The 
“Civil Architect ” was Mr. J. Fortnom. It may be 
noted that this hospital was built for the use of the 
military, and to be officered by the surgeons of the 
Company’s service. 

Several sites were suggested and their suitability 
discussed ; one of these was on the Howrah side of the 
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This is not the place to recount the story of 
Kiernander, the enterprising and energetic Swedish 
Missionary who came to India in 1740, and died in 
Calcutta in 1799, aged HS years. 

We make out the General Hos[)ital to be the third 
Calcutta Hospital. The first was the one in what is 
now Garstin’s Place, the second after the recover}^ of 
Calcutta inside the Fort, the third the “ temporary ” 
one in Surman’s Gardens ; but this scheme appears 
to have given place to the erection of the General 
Hospital. The earliest reference to this hospital is 
contained in the following extract from the Consulta- 
tion of 29th September 1766 ; — 

‘ ‘ The Board, taking into consideration the great 
inconvenience attending the want of a proper hospital 


river, at Point Sumatra, “ opposite Surman’s Gardens,” 
i.e,, opposite Kidderporc. Mr. Fortnom submitted 
detailed plans and estimates for a very fine and “ com- 
modious ” hospital to be erected at this point. The 
scheme was too ambitious a one for the impoverished 
condition of the Company’s finances at that date, and 
finally Mr. Kiernander made an offer of his ‘ ‘ Garden 
House,” which he had already built. He accepted the 
offer of 98,900 rupees for this house and entered on a 
contract to build the additional buildings required to 
convert the “ garden house ” into a hospital, which was 
opened for use as such on the dates above mentioned. 
So much for the early hospitals of Calcutta. Rec- 
ords are not available to trace in detail the early 
history of similar institutions in Bombay and in 
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Madras, We may now proceed to give a brief sketch 
of the Indian Medical Service from its early beginnings 
in the middle of the i8th century to the present day.* 

The Indian Mv-dical Service as now constituted con- 
sists of Medical Officers, appointed after open competi- 
tion in London for service under the Government of 
India. In organisation it has always been essentially 
a military service, though from the earliest days a large 
proportion of its members have always been employed 
in purely Civil Medical duties. Besides this combined 
Civil and Military 
Service there are 
also in India many 
officers of the Medi- 
cal Department of 
the British Army* 
the Royal Army 
Medical Corps. 

These officers are 
intended for the 
care of the British 
Army in India and 
are not, except in 
a few small places, 
employed on any 
Civil duties. 

There are also Sub- 
ordinate Medical 
Departments, both 
Civil and Military, 
who will be men- 
tioned further on. 

The origin of the 
Indian Medical 
Service may be 
traced back to the 
very earliest days 
of the East India 
Company, and the 
first ships of the 
Company, which 
were sent out to 
India in 1600 car- 
ried surgeons, and 
John Woodall, t a 
Surgeon of St, Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospi- 
tal, from 1616 to 
his death in 1653, 
held the position 
of Medical Adviser 
or General Chir- 
urgeon * ' to the 
Company in London. One of his duties was to select 
surgeons for the Company's ships trading with India. 
On arrival in India many of these surgeons obtained 
employment in the various settlements and factories 
of the Company, and stayed either for fixed periods 
attached to the settlement, or resigned and went home, 
as the y pleased, 

* For this we are indelrteil to the many publie.'itions of Lipuienant- 
Colonel D. a Crawford, l M.S. (chiefly in the Miatt Afftiicai (ia^e/U) on 
the histoiy of the service. .... 7^, ...» 

I" Koi nn account of john Woodall, isee Imiton January 

1909. 


It was not till the publication of an order, dated 20th 
October 1763, directing the formation of a service that 
all the medical men serving under the Company were 
combined into one body, with eftect from ist January 
1764, which, therefore, may be taken as the date of the 
foundation of the Indian Medical Service as a “Service.” 

At the same time the service v/as divided into three 
* ' establishments/' viz., Bengal, Madras and Bombay, 
which sej)aration remained in force till the year 
1897, when all throe were combined into one service. 

In this way a 
regular Medical 
Service with graded 
ranks was created 
out of a heteroge- 
neous body of 
individuals serving 
as medical men. 

For the first 
twenty-four years 
of its existence the 
service was without 
any definite head, 
although Ihe senior 
surgeon in each 
Presidency had a 
vague and indefi- 
nite control. Ill 
1786, a Medicnl 
Hoard was con- 
stituted, and the 
first three members 
in Bengal wero : 
James Ellis, An- 
drew W’illianriS, and 
John Fleming, with 
Thomas Gillies as 
Secretary. Similar 
Boards were con- 
stituted for Madras 
and for Bombay. 
They never exer- 
cised any very defi- 
nite administrative 
control ; the system, 
however, remained 
in force til! 1857. 

In 176b, the 
Bengal Medical 
Service was divided 
into two parts, a 
purely Military and 
a purely Civil. This, 
it is interesting to note (as the suggestion has often 
been made since), proved a complete failure, and, as in 
the present day, the Civil brancli was the more popular. 
The nominal division did not last long. In less than 
seven years Government found it necessary to unite 
the two dej>artments again when Mr, Daniel Campbell 
succeeded to the headship of the service. 

For the next seventy years," writes Lieutenant- 
C>oIonel D. G. Crawford, the historian of the 

service, " its lii.story was uneventful.” The question 
of dividing again into Civil and Military was often 



H. H. Thk Maharajah of Dikbunoah, 

Who stibscribinl a lac of Rupees* to Indian Medical Charities duriiiK the 
visit of the Prince of Wales in 190(1. 
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raised and decided that while the service was 
primarily a Military one, its members might be *‘lent 
to Civil employ/' and this arrangement which works 
well and has stood the test of time is still in force. 

The Military portion of the service might well be 
put in charge of the British troops in India. This 
would improve the Military side, and would relieve 
the Home Medical Department (Royal Army Medical 
Corps). In 1858, after the su])pression of the mutiny 
the fate of all the services of the Indian Governmeal 
was for some time doubtful. From iSbo to 1865 no 
candidates were admitted to the Indian Medical 
Service, and the question was even seriously con- 
sidered of amalgamating it with the Home Medical 
Department. Fortunately this impracticable scheme 


Commands, but are liable to service anywhere in the 
Indian Empire. 

The mode of admission to the service is by com- 
petitive examination, held in London and open to all 
natural born subjects of His Majesty. 

In early days men were appointed in London to a 
ship, or to a Presidency, and since 1795 a legal diploma 
to practice has been insisted on. Regulations for 
admission were duly published, first in 1S22, and ever 
since. Competitive examinations were first held in 
1855, the first examination being on 8th January of 
that year, but the old system ot nomination was not 
finally given up till 1858. The service has ever been 
a popular one and even early in the 18th century, com- 
plaints were made that men were appointed locally 



The Walker Hospital^Simla. 


fell through, and the decision was announced by the 
issue of a Royal Warrant, dated 7th November 1864. 

The next epoch of importance in the history of the 
service came in 1895, when the three Presidential 
Armies ol Bengal, Madras and Bombay were amal- 
gamate<l into the Indian Army. The officers of the 
Indian Army were put into one list in the Indian Staff 
Cor|Js, which at the time ol the Delhi Coronation 
Durbar of 1st January 1903, was changed to Indian 
Anny. In this reorganisation the Indian Medical 
Service shared and the last admissions to the separate 
Bengal, Madras and Bombay services took place on 
29th July, 189O. Since then medical officers on admis- 
sion to the service are posted to one or other of the 


by the Company to the detriment of the men selected 
by the Court of Directors at home. 

The question of the rank of officers in the service has 
been practically settled for the past 60 years and more, 
and it has never been the acute question it became some 
years ago in the sister Medical Service at home. Titles of 
Officers and Heads of the Department have changed from 
time to time, but the relative rank was laid down speci- 
fically in the East India Register of 1843 as follows 


PbyiicMtn-Cieneral 

SurgeoO'Gencral 

Inspe^or'Generfll of HoApUftis 

Supermtending-Surgeohr. 

Senior-Surgeons 

Surgeons 

Asst. Surgeons 


Rflnked uilh Brigadter Gonerals, 

,, Lt,*Coloaelt. 

H Majors, 

,, Ca^ains. 

„ Lieutenants. 
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In the Bengal and Agra Gazetteer of 1841, this is 
given as follows : — 


Members of the Medical Board 
Superintending Surgeons 
Surgeons 
Asst. Surgeons 

Veterinary Surgeons {after ao years' service) 
Veterinary Surgeons (after 10 years' service} 
Veterinary do. (during first 10 years) 


as Colonels. 

,j Lt. -Colonels 
„ Captains. 

,, Lieutenants. 
„ Captains. 

Lieutonaiits. 
„ Cornets. 


Up till the year 1880 the Administrative Medical 
Officers discharged both Civil and Military duties and 
they had to inspect all hospitals, Civil and Military, 
within their respective circles. In 1880, the service was 
recognised, all the Civil Medical Administration was 
placed under the control of an officer of the rank of 
Surgeon-General, his title being Surgeon-General with 
the Government of India and Sanitary Commissioner, 
the first officer to hold this appointment being J. M. 
Cunningham, who was selected, and by this promotion 
passed over seven other senior officers. The next 
grade was that of Deputy Surgeon-General, and their 
number was reduced from 13 to a, viz., ftmr for the 
Provinces of Bengal, N.-W. Provinces, Punjab and the 
Central Provinces, and four Military for the Presidency, 
Lahore, Saugor and Nerbudda Military Districts and 
for the Punjab Frontier Force, and one .a combined 
Civil and Military appointment for Assam. Ihe four 
Military Deputy Surgeon-Generals were placed under 
the P. M. 0 ., His Majesty’s Forces in India, an 
appointment open to the Indian Service, but usually 
held by an officer of the Home Service. 101885, the 
title of the Civil Deputy .Surgeon-General was changed 
to Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals. 

It is next to impossible to follow the numerous 
changes in the Military Department, but these officers 
are now entitled Principal Medical Officers of the 
Brigades, Commands, Army Corps or Divisions in 
accordance with the various changes of the Military 
Commands. 

Up till 1873, officers entering the service were com- 
missioned as Assistant-Surgeons. In 1880, .Surgeons 
were given the rank of Captain on passing out of 
Netley, The compound titles, Surgeon-Captain, etc., 
up to the most cumbrous Brigade-Surgeon Lieutenant- 
Colonel, were introduced in 1891, but at last the 
present titles, which are likdy to remain, were intro- 
duced (after the agitation in the Home Service) in 
the Royal Warrant of 26th August 1^8. Purely 
Military titles are now held by all Indian Medical 
Service Offices from Lieutenants to Colonels, and 
custom has sanctioned and accepted them. 

Officers of this service serve Government in many 
capacities, in medical charge of regiments of the 
Indian Army, and as Principal Medical Officers of 

Brigades,” ” Corps,” or “Commands.” as they 


are called according to the often varying fancies of 
Military organisation. On the Civil side 01 the service 
the majority form the Civil Surgeons of Districts, and 
this body of Civil Surgeons are the backbone of the 
service, and from among them are recruited the 
selected men who hold the teaching appointments in 
the various medical schools and colleges all over India. 
The Jail Departments of India are also in the hands 
of I. M. S. Officers, to whom is due the great efficiency 
of the Jail Departments. Civil Surgeons are Super- 
intendents of the District Jails, and the large Central 
Jails are m the executive medical charge of L M. S. 
Officers who have joined the Jail Department. It 
has been found impossible to keep a dual control in 
jails : the duties of the medical officer are so many and 
so important that there is little left for a non-Medicai 
.Superintendent to do, and even that little is subject 
to the approval of the medical officer at many points. 

The Government of India, therefore, wisely pul tlie 
whole executive as well as medical charge of the jails 
of India into the han<is of a Medical Superintendent, 
and the great success of their management has amply 
justified the wisdom of the Government of India. In 
olden days Indian Medical Service Officers did many 
other non-medical work. It was Dr. (afterwards Sir 
William) O’Shaughnessy-Brooke, who started electric 
telegraphy in India ; it was Dr. Paton to whom India 
was indebted for the splendidly organised Post Office 
system. The Assay Department of the Mint has 
alw^ays been managed bv medical officers, and until 
recently the Opium Department has been in similar 
charge. The fact being that no other body of men had 
the education and general knowledge, especially of 
scientific subjects, needed for such wwk. Of rwent 
years, owing to the natural growth of special professions, 
these departments are gradually passing into the hands 
of properly trained men, and the Mint alone of the 
Minor Scientific Departments is alone dependent for 
its assays on specially qualitied expert medical men. 

On the other hand, the resolutions passed at the first 
Indian Medical Congre.ss held in Calcutta (December 
1894), followed i8 mojiths later in the hoi weather fd 
i8q6 by plague, forced the hands of Government and 
showed the vital necessity for research work and for 
Research Laboratories. Now, besides the Central 
Research Laboratory at Kasauli, there are Pasteur 
Institutes at Kasauli and Coonoor, and quite recently 
one has been started in Burma. Every province too has 
its own Bacteriological Laboratory, excepting Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, and the enormous amount of good 
research work now done in India was strikingly illus- 
trated and made known to the general public by the 
Pathological Section of the Exhibition at the second 
Indian Medical Congress held in Bombay in the last 
week of February iqot). 
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The Port of Calcutta. 

INTRODUCTOHY. 


The history of the Pt)rt of Calcutta may be fairly 
said to be an ej)it()me of the history of the British 
Empire in India. Other centres of government, 
trade, and population, in that era, can claim a longer 
history. Fort St. David and Cuddalore, Fort St. 
George and Madras, or the part dowry of C athcrine of 
Braganaa at Bombay; but it has been from "Fort 
William at Bengal ” in the first degree that the great 
expansionof the Empire of India has taken place ; and 
although it is long years since the greater duties of 
government involved the abandonment of trade by the 
Honourable East India Company, it is well to recall 
that the foundations of Empire were laid by traders, 
who aimed at trade alone, which should b»! profitable 
to all parties, European and Indian, and not at 
conquest. 

Nor is it difficult to understand how old Fort 
William and the villages on the site of early Calcutta 
came to be the chief trading centre and the cradle of 
the great city which is now the capital of India and the 
second city of the Brit ish Empire in population. Trade 
depends on transport, and in the days before the pre- 
sent network of railways had grown up, and when 
roads were only embryonic, the position of Calcutta at 
the head of the great riverain system of the Ganges 
placed it in an unassailable position as an enirefiiU of 
trade with the great and fertile i)lains ol N(»rthern 
India, and beyond the possibility of rivalry by the older 
Presidency centres. The keynote then of the growth 
of Calcutta is trade, and this trade its position has 
commanded, both overseas and inland, from the days 
when it was founded by the father of the Port and 
City—jobCharnock, whose grave is nov/ the centre of 
this British Indian capital. 

Rudyard Kipling, as the poet of Anglo-India, is 
responsible for a gross libel on the founder of the city 
in his well-known plea for the summer administrative 
capital— 

“ Once, two hundred years ago, the trader came, 

Meek and tame. 

Where his timid foot first hailed, iheie he htayert, 

Till mere trade 

Cirew to empire, and he sent his armies forth 
South and north. 

nil the country from Poshawur to Ceylon 
Was his own. 

Thus the midday halt of Char nock-more's the pity ! 

Grew a city. 

As the fungus sprouts chaotic from its bed, 

So it spread. 

Chance-directcd, chanre-crected, laid and built 
On the silt*" 


Pot»t*s license has seldom been carried further. Had 
Job Charntick sought a site for a sanatorium it is not 
likely that he would have searched the Hooghly stream ; 
hut for the practical jmrposes of trade, which moved 
him, and reasonable security from disturbance for 
his trading marl, it would have been difficult for 
him to find a more fitting local .site. 

The late Dr. M'ilson in his unfortunately uncom- 
pleted volumes on the ‘ Early Annals ol the English in 
Bengal’* has set out the moving story of the diffi- 
culties and struggles of the early settlement from the 
hostility of the country powers ; and on the question 
of ihe suitability of location he brings out the fact 
that, many years before Fort William was loundeil, 
the Portuguese fleet of traders working with the 
seasonal winds from their headquarters on the West 
coast, made the present reach of the river on which 
Calcutta stands their rendezvous : and annually built 
a temporary town on the Howrah side of the river 
at Belor (about where is now Sceljpore). for the 
pur])oses of trade with the inhabitants. Later the 
Portuguese established their headquarters further 
up stream at the town of Hooghly and built a fort. 
Hooghly being within jiracfical reach of what was then 
the important town of .Satgaon or Saptagram, con- 
nected with the Hofighly river by a tributary the Saras- 
wali. which has since shoaled up. After tentative 
endeavours to build up trade with Bengal from settle- 
ments in the neighbourhood of Balasore, the English 
also established a jiost at Hooghly. In the year i()86. 
in consequence of disputes with the agents of the 
Delhi Emperor and after a tough light with the 
Mogul forces, Charnock evacuated Hooghly, and 
sailed away with his fleet and the Comjiany’s 
movable possessions. Before linally selecting Ihe 
silo of Calcutta he projected settlements at other 
places, including Ingellee near the moutJi of the 
Hooghly on the western bank, where an action was 
fought with the Mogul troo])s ; Ooloberia, a few 
miles below Calcutta, where the Midnaporc Canal 
now takes off; while Chittagong on the Arrakan 
coast, then a centre for half-caste Portuguese pirates, 
was favoured by the Home Board of the Com- 
pany for their Bengal headquarters. Finally in ifiqo 
Charnock settled down on the east bank where is now 
Calcutta city, then marked by the villages of Govind- 
pur, Kallikatta, and Sutanuti HM, and the Mogul 
agents, having by this time realised that there was 
mutual loss by the restriction of overseas trade, 
granted their approval to the new settlement. 

♦ Krtrly Annnls of th<* Knglish in Bengal, a Vok. 

I hacker, Spink & Co. 
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Other European nations were also alive to the 
advantages of eastern trade, and the Dutch, who had 
derived great profit from their pioneer trading in the 
Eastern Archipelagoes, early established a settlement 
at Barnagore, now a suburb of northern Calcutta, 
and later the French at Chandemagore, and the Danes 
at Serampore ; while unsuccessful endeavours were made 
by the Hanseatic cities to establish a footing in the 
Hooghly. 

The early records do not give a large amount of 
information as to the growth of the Port, but its 
adv^antages gradually triumphed over the difficulties, 
hardships, and dangers which were inseparable from a 
European settlement in the marshy delta of a tropical 
river. City hygiene was little known or regarded in 
Europe during the seventeenth century, so that it is 
not to be wondered at that Calcutta, with all its 
handicaps, established in its early days a reputation 
for insalubrity, which it will take many years of city 
improvements to entirely live down ; but it is a 
fact that at the present day the Bengalis look upon 
Calcutta as a more desirable place of residence 
than the country districts of T-ower Bengal, and that 
drainage, sewerage, and water-supply on a great 
scale have done much to improve the conditions of 
life. Much, however, remains to he done in these 
essential features of a modern city, and particularly 
in the opening out oi congested areas. 

The course of trade in the early days, as has 
already been indicated, was practically entirely by the 
great waterways of the Ganges, and the agents of the 
Company gradually pushed up country their trading 
posts, and Moorshedabad, the erstwhile cajutal of the 
Nawabs of Bengal, Dacca a still older Mussulman 
capital and Patna in Behar, became important 
centres of exchange. The Company’s ships brought 
from England ‘ Europe goods ’ which were exchanged 
for ‘country produce' silks, cottons, rice, and notably 
the saltpetre which went far to furnish the staple 
of war in the great campaigns of the eighteenth 
century. In those days of hand-loom weaving in 
Europe, India be it specially noted, supplied cotton 
goods for the home market ; and Calicut had early 
given its name to 'calico.’ In Calcutta the Company 
established a calico printing factory which stood 
somewhere about the site of the present Wellesley 
Place, to the south of “ the Park.” The great tank, 
Lai Dighi, in the middle of the park, was the main source 
of the water-supply of the early settlement, and it is 
interesting to note, that it was proposed at one time to 
convert it into a dock by cutting an entrance on the 
south side of the old Fort, somewffiere about the line 
of Koila Ghat Street. In such case the present docks 
at Kidderpore would have been anticipated by 
a century and a half. The project, however, was not 
carried out, and shipping facilities until the middle 
of the eighteenth century were confined to the 
quay which ran along the whole of the western, or 
river face, of old Fort William, where the Company's 
gocxls were handled to and from the warehouse which 
crowded in the old Fort. In this connection it is 
noteworthy that the records of Government show 
that in May 1758 Clive informed the Select Committee 
that, “Mr. Pocock (Admiral Pocock) at his departure 


represented to him the necessity of having a dock 
in Bengal for the reception of His Majesty's ships, 
in case the squadron should winter here, and as 
he thinks the expense of making .such a dock 
would be greatly overbalanced by the advantages 
resulting from having the squadron refit at Bengal 
instead of Bombay, by which means they would 
have it in their power to return much earlier to 
the coast, he hopes, therefore, the Committee will 
immediately order a survey to be made of the spot 
most proper to make a dock at, and give directions 
for its being begun and completed as soon as it 
possibly can be done.” The Committee concurred in 
this exjn*ession of opinion and according to the 
Editor of the Selections from the Records, from 
which we quote, this led later to the establishmeni 
of the old docks at Kidderpore on the site of Surman’s 
Gardens. 

Again in I76() Benjamin Lacam, who had made a 
survey of the river, advanced a scheme with the 
object of extending the accommodation. Sir Charles 
Stevens says : “ He w^as struck with the advantages 
of Channel Creek east of Saugor Island and succeeded 
in persuading the Government to give him a grant.” 
He, however, proceeded to levy tolls on the traffic from 
Eastern Bengal and the grant was revoked. Channel 
Creek was known in still older days as Rogues river, 
and had the reputation of harbouring the Portuguese 
and Afugh pirates who preyed particularly on the 
country shipping, and whose depredations necessit- 
ated a boom across Garden Reach as late as the 
mid eighteenth century. 

Although there are no salient figures to produce, 
certain it is that in the sixty odd years from the death 
of Charnnek the Port of Calcutta grew greatly as the 
volume of trade expanded, and it had become the 
most important of the Company's settlements. Then, 
in 1756, came the drbdclc ; British Calcutta was 
temporarily effaced by the forces of the Nawab 
Seraj-iul-daulah, it was renamed AHnagar, and a tragic 
chapter added to the history of the Empire. The 
survivors escaped down stream to Fulta in the Com- 
pany’s ships. In the fall of that year, however, by 
sea came the succour of England’s ships, and in 
January 1757, the combined forces of Admiral Watson 
and Clive re-occupied the city, and went forward up 
stream to the campaigns from which date the 
expansion of the British Empire in India. Thereafter 
the trade of Calcutta steadily expanded as the 
bounds of British India were carried further 
and further inland. As the responsibililies of 
administration increased the position of the 
Company as a trading concern became anomalous, 
and all trading was finally abandoned to the 
private enterprise which had been steadily expand- 
ing. By the earl)j^ days of the nineteenth century, 
Calcutta ships carried on a large trade with China 
and the Dutch East Indies as well as to Europe, 
and it is noteworthy that an Indiaman — the City 
of Calcutta — was the first ship to anehor in what 
is now Melbourne harbour. Whether this ship was 
actually Calcutta built, the writer cannot say, but 
about this time an extensive shipbuilding yard 
existed at Kidderpore. 
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The Port Approaches. 

The city and Port of Calcutta is situated some 
8i miles from the Saugor, but the area officially 
buoyed lighted* and surveyed extends nearly 50 miles 
seawards from Saugor to Pilots Ridge. From the ear- 
liest days of European trade* the tortuous and 
difficulty channels of the approaches to the Port have 
lieen a great handicap to shipping ; but it is note- 
worthy that in the seventeenth century the sea -going 
ships of the Portuguese worked up to Hooghly, 28 miles 
above where is now Calcutta, English ships up to if>86 
used to make the same up river station, while Jigaiii in 
1757 several large vessels of Admiral Watson’s fleet 
were able to push up stream to take the leading part 
in the destructi<m of Fort d’Orleans. and the French 


heria, and still later changed again to the point where 
it now flows in. Dying or not dying, however, the fact 
remains that as a consequence of the efficiency of 
the survey system { introduced by the Port Trust 
and continuously under the control of Captain 
E. W. Petley, r.n., c.i.e., from its establishment, 
until very recently, the draught of vessels entering 
the Port has been steadily increased of late years. 
The regime of the river above the estuary is fairly 
consistent, except in the section betwwn the mouths of 
the Damudar and Rupnarain rivers, and it is here 
that the famous James and Mary shoal is situated. 
The following description is taken from Mr. 
Leonard’s report of 1865. The general character of 
the “ James and Mary” is a sand about three miles 
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settlement at Chandernagorc. f Periodically it is 
contended that the Hooghly is a dying river, and cer- 
tainly the above facts would seem to show that the 
r^ver above Calcutta was more navigable in the early 
days than is the case now, but there is one consider- 
able factor that tends to vitiate such comparisons. 
Somewhere in the early days the Damuda river changed 
its course, and instead of joiniiw the main stream 
above Hooghly broke through far lower down at Oola- 


* There are on the River-^ioo buoys ; 13 buoys ; 6 ligbt vessels ; 
one unattended Ught vessel ; False Point Lighthouse, Cowcotly Light- 
house, and 6 anchoring lights. 

t With regard to this fact it has been pointed out by the OlRcers 
of the River Survey that vessels of the draft of Admfrat Watson’s larger 
shipst that is about x6 to x8 feet, could still navigate up to Chander- 
nagore with perhaps Itute greater difficulty. 


long, and one-third of a mile in width, placed 
about the centre of the river, thus forming two 
channels, called the Eastern and Western Guts, 
Some parts of this sand are always so joined on 
to the bank as to reduce greatly the depth of water 

t In illustration of the far-reaching character of die Rivw Survey 
as now carried out we quote the following paragraph from the Adniiniatm* 
tion R^rt for the year xpoy-oS. 

** The following Sgures show the progress that has been made in 
the operations of the Survey Branch of the Port and Port Approaches 
Deparlment. 

1885 X900-01 1903-04 1906-07 1907-08 
Miles sounded ... ... 1995 5864 7679 7956 8089 

Small River Charts and 

notices published ... 20 606 1093 998 994 

Number of Bums (Calcutta 

to Diamond Harbour) ... 7 30 44 48 50 

River Marks ... 57 1x5 138 999 999 
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in both Guts; but during the rains, when there is 
a large fresh water discharge down the river, it is 
so joined to the right bank as to quite close the 
Western Gut. Then, when the fresh water discharge 
of the river is very small, the sand is detached from 
the right bank and so joined to the left as to 
close the Eastern Gut. V ery often while the changes 
are taking place, both channels are so bad that 
there is sonaetimes as little as six feet of water in 
the best of them.* Mr. Leonard observes that, 
when one river flows into another, the consequence 
is that a shoal is formed above the junction and 
a deep channel below. In the rains the Eastern 
Gut is scoured by the freshets and the ebb tide, and 
the Western Gut closes. In the dry season, the 
discharge from the Damudar is small, and the ebb 
tide runs, consequently, more under the right hand bank 
of the Hooghly ; then the Western Gut opens and the 
Eastern (iut closes. The sands forming the “James 
and Mary ’ * are deposited mainly on account of the 
diminutit)n of the velocity of the current of the main 
channel, caused by the great body of the water of 
the Runnarain meeting the Hooghly at nearly right 
angles ; but the action of the Damudar water has much 
to do with the shape and character of the shoal. 

Although the Damudar is thus held largely to ac- 
count for this bar, the fact that we have already refer- 
red to as to the change of course of this river, tends to 
show that it is not the only cause, for the shoal receives 
its name from a ship the Uoyal James and Mary^ which 
was lost there a few years after the founding of Calcutta, 
in 1694. Other bars which give trouble and which 
are attributable to the alternating direction of the 
scour of ebb and flood exist at Moyapur and Koyapur, 
while there are several difficult crossings and channels 
in the Estuary below Diamond Harbour, and in the 
shoals that beset the approaches to the river. 


* With speciul reference to the tendency of the reftimt of (he River, 
and Mr. I..eonard*s remark above referenced as to the depths of water 
on the Janies and Mary Shoal, the River Survey Officers have kindly 
furnished the following note— 

Only once during the last 34 years, and that for two days in January, 
1897, has there been less than 7 feet depth available for navigation on 
the Tames and Mary, and as this bar governs the navigable capabilities 
of the river, these cannot be said to have deteriorated. 

The annual shoal patch of the James and Mary— as represented by 
the Eastern Gut bar— from 1675 to 189^, was generally between 8 and 
10 feet. 

In November 1895 the Eastern Gut rose to 7 feet and a shoal 
period ensued which lasted till the beginning of March 1896, during 
which the bar shoaled at one lime (4th & stb February 1896) to 6 feet. 
However during this time the Western Gut gave an alternative channel 
with a depth at onetime of as much as 15 feet 6 inches and never less 
than 8 feet 6 inches. 

Next year, January 1897, the Eastern Gut after the wreck of the 
S, S. Cify of CanUt'bttty shoaled to 6 feet 3 inches for one day, and 
as the Western Gitl afforded even less depth this was the shoalest point 
on lecord for the James and Mary since 1875, and probably for some 
veata before and remains so till this day. At that time the depth was 
less than 8 feet for only four days.’* 

In the course of a Report on the growth of Trade in the Port of 
Calcutta by Mr. F, Palmer, c.l.n., mjnst.c.e.. Chief Engineer, the 
following paragraph occurs 

**TBe evidence obtained from the more extensive survey system 
adopted during tbe past tweniy*five years, clearly indicates a gradual 
improvement c? the navigable channels, and no better proof of this can 
be obtained than the feet that vessels of deeper draft navigate the river 
with greater s^ety than ever before. In 1834 definite orders were issued 
to the,, Phots that no vessel with a draft of over ao feet was to be brought 
up the river, while in *905 vessels of c8 feet draft navigated the nwr, 
and tbe average draft of the ten most deeply laden vessels was *7 feet 
6inchw.** 

18- 


Several schemes have been proposed for removing 
the difficulties of the James and Mary shoal, one of 
the earliest was that of Mr. \V. A. Brooks, who in 1865 
advocated the cutting of a canal through Hoogldy 
Point. Mr. Leonard devoted much time and thought to 
this question, and we quote Sir Charles Stevens’ sum- 
mary of his recommendations. In a preliminary paper 
he suggested tliat an increased discharge might be ob- 
tained from the Damudar at Fulta, and his final advice 
was that the right bank of the Hooghly should be im- 
proved at the junction, and a groyne thrown out below 
that point. But the main feature of his scheme was 
the construction on the left bank of the Hooghly of a 
mile of brushwood spur from Fulta Point, followed by a 
mile of training wall of burnt clay. The object of this 
was to throw the downward stream of the Hooghly and 
Damudar eombiued into the Western Gut, so that it might 
alternate there with the flood tides. Mr. Leonard also laid 
great stress on the necessity for works protecting the 
mouth of the Rupnarain, which is gradually growing 
wider, and more in a straight line with the lower Hooghly. 

Sir Charles Hartley, to whom Mr. Leonard’s pre- 
liminary memorandum was submitted, agreed as to 
bringing a greater flow from the Damudar, and advised 
the construction at the “James and Mary” of an 
“isolated work,” a wall of rubble stone. The length 
should be estimated at 10,000 feet, but, in practice, 
he said, should stop considerably short of the 
extreme uplxjr and lower limits of the shoal, and should 
only be continutd thence for such lengths, and in such 
directions as experience might dictate. If this work 
were carrietl up to half tide level, it would not encroach 
on the tidal area, which bethought it very important 
to maintain, and would keep up a constantly good 
navigable channel. The work would form an artificial 
island, and probably the necessary scouring would be 
effected by the current. 

In the year 1895 a cycle of bad conditions in the 
river recurred, and the late Professor L. F. Vernon 
Harcourt came out to study the subject and report. 
As a result he proposed that a training wall, slightly 
over four miles in length, should be constructed from 
Fulta Point nearly down to the outlet of the Western 
Gut, Being concave towards the river it would guide 
the freshets along it towards the Western Gut; and, by 
leading them against the sandbank in mid-river, would 
make them enlarge the Western Gut on its eastern 
side by scorn. “The training wall should be straight 
towards the lower end, so as not to narrow the channel 
unduly ; and the lower end itself should be curved 
outwards from the channel, so as to prevent undue 
scour at the extremity by the sudden realese of the 
confined current, to facilitate the outflow of this cur- 
rent in a suitable direction, and to afford an ample 
entrance for the influx of the flood tide. The height 
of the wall should be fixed at low water of ordinary 
spring tides, as the favourable concave line of the 
training wall, guiding the powerful freshets, should 
succeed in producing a sufficient scour to clear out 
the channel, being aided at first by a sand-pump 
dredger ; and the lower the wall can be kept the less 
will it interfere with the tidal capacity of the reach. 
The cost of the work is estimated on the data assumed 
at Rs. 20,57,000.” 
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Professor Vernoo Harcourt’ s report called forth a 
great deal of discussion, and it was the opinion of the 
officers of the Port Trust that it was very doubtful 
whether such bands as were proposed could be main- 
tained, or even constructed, in such a fast running 
stream, and that the cost would be greatly more than 
that estimated by Mr. Vernon Harcourt, Nothing 
was done to carry out these proposals, and in 1898 an 
American Engineer, Mr. Linden W, Bates, made pro- 

f osals in which he contemplated the removal of Fulta 
oint by dredgers working inside the existing bank, 
and the regularisafion of the mouth of the Damudar 
river. This opinion led to the acquisition of a small 
suction dredger of the type associated with Mr. Bates 
practice, and allhtmgh its work was such that the 


ever been written, but the information we have already 
given of the character of the river approaches will 
have indicated in some measure the great demands 
which are made upon the Pilots. There is, however, 
this compensation to its members that w^hile the work 
is exacting Ihe service is highly remunerative. 

The Port. 

The steady growth of trade during the first half 
of the nineteenth century, a growth which increased 
still more rajhdly with the transfer of the Government 
of India to the Crown in 1858, made it apparent that 
further facilities must !)e provided for the handling of 
the trade. Lord Canning in a list of urgent public works 
given in a despatch to the Secretary of State m i8()o in- 



Stbameks loading jn 

feasibility of the designers plans were rather dis- 
counted, as it proved comparatively unable to tackle 
new earth, the experience gained let to the acquisition 
of the great dredger Sandpiper^ the operations of 
which promise to greatly improve the conditions of 
the bars. Under the administration of the present 
Vice-Chainnan, Mr. F. G. Dumayne, dredging has been 
given an important place m the scheme of port 
improvements, and the Sandpiper w’hich has been 
put to work on the Hooghly oars — is accomplishing 
very efficient w'ork, the benefit of whicji is greatly felt 
in the season of low river. 

No article on the Port of Calcutta would be com- 
plete without a reference to the famed Bengal Pilot 
service. Unfortunately no history of that service has 


Kiodbrpore ,Dock, 

eluded a sum of 100 lakhs of rupees for wet docks for 
Calcutta ; and about this time a series of four T-head 
iron screw jiile jetties were constructed on the east 
bank of the river along the commercial quarter 
of the town. Direct Government control, as usual, 
proved inadequate to handle the questions of pro- 
vision for expanding trade, and an Act was passed in 
i8f)f) vesting the Port control in the then Municipal 
authority, the Justices of the Peace, and a committee 
was formed by them for this purpose. They found the 
situation, however, impracticable, and resigned in the 
following year ; their Engineer, however, Mr. Leonard, 
had framed a series of reports on the Port and ap- 
proaches which proved of great value. The question 
of the constitution of a Port authority having become a 
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burning unt*, further le^isJation in the Bengal Council 
^suited in the constitution of the present Port 
Trust in 1^70. This Act gave the T.ieiitenant-Gover- 
iior power to aiipoint nine Commissioners for making 
improvements ; the Chairman and Vice-Chairman being 
nominated by the same authority. They were 
created a corporation with a common seal, and they 
were empowered to construct wharves, quays, jetties 
and spurs, landing places, tramways, warehouses, and 
to make reclamations of the river bank or river-bed. 
They were authorized to raise loans. When sufficient 
accommodation had been provided all vessels vrere 
to be obliged to load and unload at the Commissioners 
wharves, the Commissioners having power to frame 
a scale of tolls, dues, rates and charges for the land- 
ing and shipping of goods. In 1871 the powers of 
the Conservator of the Port were transferred to the 
Trust. The Government lands on the strand banks 
were also transferred to the Trust on payment of an 
annual quit-rent. 

The work of the Port Trust at once justified its 
constitution and at the end of the year 1879-80 its 
tinancial position was shortly as follows. 

Inclusive of the sum of ten lakhs of rupees for 
works previously carried out by Government, 
which w^as charged as a debt against the Trust 
when it was first constituted, the Commissioners 
had borrowed ;f6o2,5io from (jovernment. The 
loans were all advanced subject to interest at 4J 
per cent., and repayment by instalments in thirty 
years. The Commissioners had, during the ten 
years, repaid £(>^,47^, and the balance left for 
consolidation under the Act, which had then been re- 
cently passed, was £534,034. The Trust had, further- 
more, a permanent debt of £176,500, bearing interest at 
4i per cent. This debt represented the original value 
of the moorings and vessels made over to the Commis- 
sioners on the transfer of the Port to their charge. 
The Port had, however, acquired new block of the 
value of £31,458, and after deductions for deprecia- 
tion, the value of the entire block stood at £107,958. 

A depreciation reserve fund of £20,000 had been 
accumulated from the unspent balance of the 
amounts annually set aside for renewals, and in 
addition to this fund the Commissioners had to their 
credit an investment of £35,000, to meet extra- 
ordinary and unforeseen expenditure, such as might 
be required on the occurrence of a cyclone. They 
had also a reserve fund of £10,000 on account of the 
jetties, so that the total reserve fund amounted to 
£65,000. Against the repayable debt and the perma- 
nent debt, amounting together to £710,534, the Com- 
missioners held property of the total value of 
£1,209,296, estimated only on the expenditure incurred 
on new works, on the purchase of a portion of the land 
occupied, and in the formation of the reserve fund. If 
to this were added the value of all lands belonging to 
the Trust, and which were made over by Government 
without charge, the whole property might be taken as 
worth nearly two millions sterling. The total profits 
derived from the works constructed by the Commis- 
sioners between 1870 and 1880 had amounted to 
^396, 638, after payment of interest at 4} per cent., 
and of this amount £65,000 had been invested in the 


psei ve fund and the balance expended on works of 
improvement. 

Although the jetties had been consiilerably ex- 
tended, the necessity for wet dock accommodation had 
become increasingly manifest, and in t88i, on the 
initiative of the Trust, a Committee was appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Ashley Eden, to report 
on a proposal for the construction of docks at Diamond 
Harbour. The majority of the members approved the 
proposal, but great opposition to it was shown by 
the merchants as a body, who objected to the double 
staffs and offices which would be entailed. It was 
also urged that the site was within the known danger 
zone from cyclonic waves. Sir Rivers Thompson, 
who succcediHl Sir Ashley Eden, appointed a fresh 
Committee, including several mercantile members, in 
1883, and it is from (heir report that the existing wet 
docks at Kidderpore have sprung. The Committee 
found that twenty-one jetties might be provided on 
the Calcutta side of the river in positions where they 
could be erected without causing public inconvenience, 
and twenty on Howrah side between the Botanical 
Gardens and the lower boundary of the Port. But 
they estimated that the same amount of accommoda- 
tion could he provided in a wet dock at not much greater 
cost, and they pointed out that vessels lying at jetties 
would have neither the security nor the convenience 
afforded by a well-arranged wet dock. They considered 
it also most undesirable to divide the accommoda- 
tion, and to place half on the Calcutta and half on the 
HowTah side. Jetties, though they might cost less in 
the first instance than docks, would CA>st more to main- 
tain. The Committee, therefore, thought the construc- 
tion of wet docks was the best and most economical 
of all measures for affording the increased accommoda- 
tion required for the commerce of Calcutta. 

As a result of this finding, but after further en- 
quiries as to the sanitary aspect of the proposed works, 
sanction to their construction to the plans of the En- 
gineer to the Trust, the late Mr. William Duff 
Bruce, m.lvst.c.e., wps given by the Government of 
India, and the next following paragiaphs are based 
on the paj>er read by Mr, Duff Bruce before the 
Institution of Civil Engineers in 1895. 

“Within the limits of that section of the river 
known as the Port of Calcutta, the Hooghly varies 
in width between 1,300 feel and 2,000 feet. At the point 
wdiere it is joined by the Damodar it is about 5,o<x) feel 
wide, and from Diamond Harbour, 40 miles below 
Calcutta, it gradually opens out into an estuary, which 
at Saugor lighthouse is 15 miles wide, 

“Tidal influence, when not checked by freshets 
during the rairs, extends as far as Nuddea. From 
March to July, when strong southerly winds prevail, 
the current at spring tides during the early portion 
of the flood attains a velocity of 5 to 6 miles an hour. 
During the rainy season, when the discharge of fresh 
water by the branches from the Ganges is consider- 
able, the dovn-stream ciurent during the ebb-tide runs 
at about the same rate ; and during heavy freshets in 
the river the upward current at the flood-tide is hardly 
perceptible, although the level of the water is raised 
for many miles above Calcutta. At neap-tides there 
is no up stream current at all if there are freshets ; the 
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water is headed up and the level rises, but the current 
is always down-stream. This necessitated an arrange- 
ment of dock entrances to permit of vessels entering 
or leaving on the flood-tide, and when (he current in 
the river was continuously down-stream, as frequently 
happens during the rainy season. 

** The rise and fall of the tide at Calcutta is recorded 
by a gauge at the Kidderpore dockyard, the zero (d 
which is 6*25 feet below mean sea-level. During the 
rains, the spring-tides rise to a mean height of 20 feet 
6 inches, and fall to 8 feet 6 inches above zero 
(datum), while neap-tides rise to 15 feet and fall to 
about 10 feet above datum. In the dry season, which 
lasts from November to June, the spring tides rise to 
an average height of 15 feet, and fall to 2.i feet ; while 
neap-tide rise on an average high water in the rainy 
season is about 18 feet, but during heavy floods 
has been as much as 22 feet 6 inches. During 
the dry season the water in the river contains very 
little silt, but in the rainy season the quantity of 
solid matter in suspension averages i cubic inch 
to a cubic foot of water, and in heavy AockIs it 
contains three limes that quantity. To meet this 
condition, special arrangements were made to allow 
the mud to deposit before the water enters the 
docks. 

In selecting the Calcutta side of the river for 
the docks, the designer had in view the probable neces- 
sity of a ship-canal to the river Mutlah, as, owing to 
the constant changes in the navigable channels of 
the Hooghly, the navigation of that river might be- 
come impracticable. A canal to Mutlah would be 
merely an extension of the docks, and the heavy cost 
of lock-entrances to such a canal from the Hooghly 
would therefore be saved." 

Kidderpore was the nearest point to the mer- 
cantile part of the city at which ground could he ob- 
tained at a reasonable cost, the Committee considered 
that the docks would there be within easy distance of 
the merchants’ offices and warehouses, and that no 
inconvenience would result from the transfer of busi- 
ness from the river and jetties to the docks, particu- 
larly as the East Indian Railway would be placed in 
direct communication with the docks by the Jubilee 
Bridge at Hooghly, then under construction, and 
long since completed. 

Dock No. I of the existing docks is 2,600 feet 
long, and its width for the greater part of its length is 
600 feet, and it has an area of 34 J acres. The entrance 
to the docks is through a tidal basin 600 feet by 680 
feet, and from the river to this there are two 
entrances : one consisting of a lock 60 feet wide and 
400 feet long between the gates, and the other an 
entrance 80 feet wide fitted with a single pair of gates. 
During the dry season there is never less than 19 
feet 6 inches over the sills at low water of spring- 
tides. During neajvtides in the dry season there is 26 
feet and during spring-tides 32 feet of water over the 
sills at high water. 

On the east side of the tidal basin a graving dock 
was originally constructed 520 feet in length and with 
an entrance 70 feet wide, and 27 feet 6 inches deep, but 
this has since been replaced by a dock of much larger 
dimensions. 


At the north-east corner a smaller graving doci 
was constructed for the use of the Royal India: 
Marine, 350 feet in length, with a 60 ft. entrance an* 
26 feet deep. 

To meet the difficulty of changing the water in th 
docks and thus maintaining hygienic conditions Mt 
Duff Bruce provided that the normal level of the wale 
in the docks should be higher than that of the rivei 
The extra water being obtained by pumping from Ih 
Boat Canal which takes off from Tolly’s Nullah. 

The original equipment of the docks included fifty-si: 
moveable hydraulic cranes constructed by Messrs 
Sir W. G. Armstrong, Mitchell & Co., six ii-toi 
capstans and five 5-ton capstans, a pair of sheer-leg 
capable of lifting 100 tons, and a complete system 0 
warehouses. The whole of the quays and sheds ar 
lit by electricity. The original cost of the docks an< 
other equipment amounting to Rs. 277,39,911. 

Considerable difficulties were met with in the con 
structionof the docks walls, owing to the soft nature o 
the subsoil, and the water had to be admitted earlie 
than was contemplated to counteract a movement o 
the walls. 

The provision of wet docks, however, for Calcutti 
was only half (he battle, and for several years commer 
cial Calcutta opposed their use, and it was only by i 
considerable amount of diplomacy combined with tin 
pressure of evergrowing trade that it was finallj 
arranged as a general principle that imports should b( 
discharged at (he jetties, and the .ships then worker 
into the docks to take in export cargo. 

Such has been the rate of expansion of the trade o 
Calcutta port in recent years that little more than £ 
decade of working sufficed to show that the cajiacih 
of the docks must be extended, and this has led to i 
great scheme of development fonnulated by tht 
present Vice-Chairman, Mr. F, J. Dumayne, and tht 
Chief Engineer, Mr. F. Palmer, m.inst.c.e., C.i.e., am 
we now quote from a memorandum by the lattei 
written in March 1906. 

“ The demands for the export trade are growinjB 
with such ra])idity that largely increased accommoda- 
tion is imperative. Fortunately the Commissioner!; 
are able to provide for the immediate requirements 
in a very economical manner by extending Dock 
No. 2. The entrance works, power stations, railwav 
lines, etc,, already exist, and it only remains to con- 
struct additional berths somewhat ahead of the 
actual demands. The completed Dock (No. 2) will 
contain 19 berths, so that deducting the g coal berths, 
there is room for 10 more berths, of which 9 will be 
for general produce, equal to an increase of about 
75 per cent, on the present accommodation. The 
capacity of the new berths will be largely in excess of 
the present berths, because of the very much larger 
transit sheds intended to be built, and it may safely 
be said that the completed dock \yill practically 
double the facilities for export trade. Four of these 
new berths have already been sanctioned by the Com- 
missioners, the plan for the transit sheds allowing 
for 96,000 square feet of covered space and 60,000 
square feel of uncovered space as compared with 
36,000 square feet of covered, and 12,000 square feet 
of uncovered space at the existing berths, This 




Kiddrrporb Dock prom thr Tidal Basin, 
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sanctioned addition will, as stated, increase the present 
quays by 35 per cent, and the storage capacity by 
50 per cent. The construction of the remaining five 
produce berths will be taken in hand before the 
already-sanctioned extension is completed, and the 
total capacity of the docks will suffice, allowing for 
a somewhat greater expansion of traffic than in the 
past few years, for seven years growth of trade. 

‘‘The equipment of the w*est side of Dock No. 2 
with mechanical coal loading plant will very largely 
add to the capacity for export coal.* The average 
work done at all the coal exporting ports in the 
Bristol Channel, including Newport, Cardiff, Barry, 
Port Talbot, Swansea, and the smaller ports, only 
amounts to Soo tons per tip per day, whereas the 
actual working power of the jdant is eight or ten 
times as great ; and assuming that the most modeni 
type of elevator-tip to be installed at Calcutta 
(which will be of better class than the average at 
the Welsh ports} will give at least as good results, 
the nine coal berths to bo j)rovided on the w'est .side 
and one at the south end of the dock, each with two 
elevator-tips, will give a ca])acity of 5,000,000 tons 
j>er annum, reckoning 300 working days in the year. 
This calculation is based on average results at the 
ports named, and includes vacancies, stoppages for 
repairs, irregularity in trade, and all contingencies; 
and as the total coal exports from Calcutta have 
grown from 1,292,958 tons in 1898-99 to 2,382,566 tons 
in 1904-05, the accommodation at Dock No. 2 will be 
sufficient for the probable trade of 1920, With this 
question of mechanical coal loading, the ample 
supply of wagons of a suitable character is intimately 
connected. 

The capacity of the existing docks can therefore 
be described as sufficient for the probable growth of 
trade in general produce exports for seven years, and 
in the coal exports for fifteen years. 

“ It is consequently incumbent on the Commis- 
sioners to lose no time in obtaining approval and sanc- 
tion to proposals for the accommodation of the future, 
and several plans for new docks were discussed by the 
Committee before it was decided to adopt, at least as 
a preliminary scheme, the plan now submitted for the 
consideration of the Commissioners. The proposals 
include the acquisition of 5,078 bighas (1,678 acres) of 
land, on which it is possible to construct three large 
docks designed so as to form one system which will be 
linked to the existing docks by a connecting channel, 
the whole being served by one complete system of 
railway lines. 

“In preparing the plan a consideration of almoi»t 
paramount importance was the maximum size of 
vessels for which the accommodation should be suited. 
From the average increase in size of the ten largest 
vessels trading to the Port, it would appear that an 
average of 600 feet in length and 70 feet in beam for 
the largest vessels is probable in the comparatively 
near future, while an increase to 800 feet in length and 
80 feet in beam appears too remote for practical pur- 
poses. But the increase in size of the average 6f the 

* Coal was Srsi shipped Irotn the Kiddtirpore Dodcs in January 1B95. 
The quantity thipped in that month was 89 tons and in that year 
78,154 tons. In 1908 the quantity had increased to 3,095*784 tons. 


twenty largest vessels in the world has been so rapid 
that a length of 1,000 feet and beam of 100 feet must 
very soon be an accomplished fact. Already vessels 
of 782 feet in length are being built, and taking all the 
circumstances into consideration, the known economy 
of carrying large cargoes, the probable improvements 
in the navigable conditions of the river Hooghly from 
the use of suction dredgers, and the general tendency 
towards the use of larger and still larger vessels, it is 
considered advisable to niake the dock entrances suit- 
able for a much larger vessel than, with the knowledge 
of to-day, seems likely in the Calcutta trade. The 
invariable history of dock accommodation all over tlie 
world is that the size of vessels rapidly overtakes the 
size of entrances. At Liverj)ool, works of enormous 
magnitude are being carried out to increase the capa- 
city of the entrance locks, and even at the Commis- 
sioners existing Kidderpore Docks, which were only 
opened in 1892, the length of the 60 feet lock entrance 
has twice had to be extended, and this entrance has 
already reached its limit of length. Of course, the 
80 feet entrance can be used for vessels up to 600 feet 
in length, but even this is insufficient provision for 
tlie future in docks designed to last for a very large 
number of years. The new docks recently commenced 
in Bombay will have an entrance 1,000 feet by 
TOO feet, and length between gates when used as 'a 
lock 750 feet; giving i\ll these facts the most careful 
consideration, it is thotight necessary to provide for 
docks of such magnitude as will probably suffice for 
fifty years’ growth of tra'le— entrances of 800 feet and 
1. 000 feet in length and 100 feet in width. These 
sizes will, undoubtedly, be criticised as being unwar- 
rantably largo, but it must he remembered that, while 
it is easy enough to j)ass a small vessel through a 
large entrance, it is impossible to take large vessels 
through small locks, and while the capacity may be 
larg:ely in excess of the requirements for very many 
years to come, and that some loss may be occasioned 
by the expenditure of unremunerative capital, it wdll 
probably be unwise to limit the use of the docks in 
the future by constructing locks of smaller size. In 
1846, a committee appointed by Government to 
prepare proposals for clocks in Calcutta, recommended 
that provision should be made for vessels *’of an 
average burthen of 400 tons.*’ The average gross 
registered tonnage to-day is about 5,000 tons and the 
carrying capacity probably 7,500 tons. This proposal 
was made only 60 years ago, "and as the size of vessels 
has increased so much in that time there is no reason 
for supposing that the. increase will not continue 
durinf! the next sixty years. Docks have a life of 
considerably over sixty years and unless provision is 
made for vessels far exceeding in size those that now 
fiequent the port, the Commissioners will be pro- 
viding for the future quite as ineffectively as did the 
committee of 1S46. 

“The entrances, therefore, are, as stated, 1,000 and 
800 feet long and loo feet wide, and an intermediate 
gate will be given in each lock, so that there w^ill be 
locks of 200, 400, 600, 800, and 1,000 feet long, which 
will prove economical in time and in water consumed 
in docking craft of various' sizes, including country 
boats and lighters. 
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‘*Tbe outermost dock wilj be 2400 feet long by 
1,000 feet wide with 'arms' at either end, projecting 
southwards, one z,ooo feet long and Soo feet wide 
and the other 1,000 feet long and 600 feet wide, Ihe 
water area being 864 acres. Between these * arms * 
there is room for the construction of two Graving 
Docks, one of which will be i.ooo feet long and 
the other 800 feet long, both with 100 feet wide 
entrances. On the river face between ihe two 
entrance locks 2,200 lineal feet of jetty quayage 
can be constructed, and the transit sheds for these 
four berths will be connected to the general railway 
system. The quayage of Dock No. 3 will be 
9, goo lineal feet, and twelve? berths varying from 
500 feet (0 050 feet in length can be arranged. 
Including the jetty quayage, there will be in this 
accommodation 11,700 lineal feet of quay and 
sixteen berths. 

"Dock No. 4 is a continuajion of the eastern arm 
of Dock No. 3, and connected thereto by an entrance 
TOO feet 
wide. The 
size of this 
d o c k is 
4750 feet in 
length by 
800 feet in 
width, the 
area being 
87 acres, the 
q u a y a g e 
10,806 lineal 
feet and the 
number of 
berths six- 
teen, vary- 
ing in length 
from goo 
feet to 700 
feet. A 
channel will 
connect this 
dock with 
the existing 
docks, so 

that the whole system is linked up, and vessels 
enabled to pass from any point to any point without 
going out into the river. In the event of an accident 
to <he entrances of the existing docks placing them 
temporarily out of use, access could be obtained 
through the new docks arrd connecting channel. 

" Dock No. 5 is 4,900 feet long by boo feet wide, 
being a prolongation of the western arm of Dock 
No. 3 with an entrance 100 ket wide. The water 
area is 674 acres, and the quayage 10,400 lineal 
feet with twenty berths varying from 450 feet to 
550 feet in length. It must be remembered that 
the number of berths here planned is merely an 
illustration of the capacity of the docks, as the 
actual length of the berths will be determined from 
time to time as they are provided. The whole scheme 
readily lends itself to construction by instalments, 
Nos. 3, 4 and g being built one by one as the 
demands of trade may require. 


"The total dock accommodation shown in this 
proposal including that which already exists, will 
consist ol- ■ 


Entrances 


Existing, 

s 

Pfoposft). 

a 

Total, 

4 

Area 


... 62.5 

283 

345.5 

Quayage (lineal feet) 


... it.400 

38.700 

50, too 

Berths 


... at 

6a 

83 


" The depth of sill at the new entrances should not 
be less than 20 feet, probably more, as compared with 
17 feet at the existing docks, and the depth of water in 
the docks not less than 35 feet eventually. No method 
has been shown for obtaijiing the ne(:e.s.sary sujjply of 
water, as this must be dependent upon the position of 
the canal south of the docks, proposals for which are 
now being prepared by Government. If the construc- 
tion of the canal is not sanctioned the luesent boat 

canal can be 
enlarged, or 
a new one 
made. 

"It has 
been sug- 
gested that 
extension of 
accommoda- 
tion should 
be provided 
by more 
jetty berths 
instead 0 i 
by docks, 
but it is ob- 
vious that 
the jirovi- 
s i tJ n o f 
32,900 lineal 
feet ot jet- 
t i e s (the 
length of 
quayage in 
the propos- 
ed docks) would not only have the disadv^antage 
(d spreading the work out over an unreasonable 
length, but would also practically shut out act'ess to 
the river for a distance of over six miles, whereas 
the entrance works to the new docks only occupy a 
frontage of less than three-fourths of a mile. That is 
to say, the 52 berths in these docks take up river 
frontage sufficient r)n]y for six berths.'* 

At the time of writing this article a large capital 
sum has been expended tow^ards the execution of this 
programme. The land for the new dock area is being 
acquired, the W'arehouse accommodation throughout 
the ])ort has been greatly extended, and the mechan- 
ical equipment of the clocks and jetties brought 
thoroughly up-to-date. 

The Shipping and Trade. 

To a mercantile nation the history of its ships — those 
'shuttles of the loom of Empire ’—-must always apj>eal 
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with a peculiar fascination. The first Europe ship to 
surmount the tortuous and difficult passage of the 
Hooghly River was undoubtedly a Portuguese vessel ; 
possibly a unit of the fleet of Vasco da Gama (X497). 
for soon after they had established their first footing 
in India on the Malabar coast, the Portuguese conti- 
nued their explorations for the development of trade, 
and early tapped tlie great Ganges valley with its 
rolling tide of river-borne oonimerre. 

The name of the Portuguese ifloueer vessel we can- 
not quote, hut the first English shi}) intended for 
Hooghly Town was the / ye«m, and she sailed on her 
long voyage via the Cape of Good Hope in 1650. As 
Sir Chas. Stevens writes — “ the Ag^'nts at Madras would 
not permit her to attempt the navigation of the river 
to that place (Hooghly) and she was sent only as far 
as Balasore witli a cargo of money and goods \’alned 
at The difficultyof the river for many 

a day restricted the tree movement of ships, and that 
part of the story is <lealt with in the section of this 
article dealing with the approaches to the Port. The 
first English sea-going ship to actually navigate the 
Hooghly River was the Falcon, which in 1678 conveyed 
to Hooghly Town a cargo valued at over £40,000, and, 
by a curious coincidence, it appears that a Falcon was 
the first steam vessel that came up the river. 

The season for the despatch of the home fleet was in 
the early months of the year, and the London Board 
of Directors wrote the Council as early as February 11, 
1756, offering rewards as a stimulation to captains of 
vessels despatched late in the season ; this letter, 
by the way, must ha\'e reached ('alcutta when Fort 
William was in the hands (»f Siraj-ud-daulah. 

*‘We have revived our orders for encouraging the 
Commanders of stjch ships as may hap]>en 
to be despatched fnmi Bengal and Fori St. 
Geoige after the 3nl March to use their best 
endeavours to get about the Cape of Good 
Hope and thereby gain their passage home 
the same season, ^>y promising a gratuity of 
two hundred guineas in case of a French war 
and at other times one hundred guineas; at 
the same time they are acquainted that at 
whatever lime they are despatched, if it shall 
appear they do not use their best endeavours 
to gain their passage, they are liable to be 
rendered incaj^able of the Company’s service, 
which we mention for your information in 
order for your reminding the Commanders 
thereof and for your doing on your part what- 
ever may be necessary for encouraging and 
enforcing their compliance with this part of 
their instructions, I’^pon occasion of some 
late differences with the owners of our shipping 
with respect to demurrage, it is necessarj'^ to 
make a standing rule and you are to observe 
it as such accordingly. Carefully take notice 
whether the Commanders of our European 
ships loiter or mi$-spend their time.’* 

The voyage to England was long and tedious, six 
or eight months, and to the natural risks of the sea, 
were added those of war ; for England throughout the 
eighteenth century, w'as more often at warjthan at peace, 
and the only warning a Company’s ship oft time re- 


ceived was the hail of an enemy's frigate. Swift voyages 
were, however, made by fast ships, who rivalled the 
later performances of the famous clippers, and it 
is on record that the sloop Syren in the year 1758, 
made the voyage to England “in less than four 
months." Mention of war risks, recalls the fact 
that the head of the Bay was a favourite cruising 
ground for French frigates, and many a vessel has 
betux so captured at the Sand-heads. 

The following return of shipping and ships dues for 
the four months ended 30th April 1759 shows the 
revenue of the Port of Calcutta one and a 
half centuries ago.* This statement is taken from 
the India C^ffire records and is entitled “An account 
of pass money due to the Hon’ble Company on the 
several ships and ve.ssels which have sailed out of 
this port (Calcutta) betwixt the first day of January 
1759* and this 30th April 1759.” 


Ship. — jV/uxat/afiat/-- burthen 300 tons 

Ks. 

.. 300 

As, F. 

0 0 

Bankshall duty 

10 

0 0 

Injelee ,\nchoiage 

3 

0 0 

Doddiiltiy 15010ns 

.. iqo 

0 0 

Bankshnil duty and anchorage 

13 

0 0 

Ship, — U’fJrome-^ioo lon.s 

100 

0 0 

Bankshall duty and anchorage 

13 

0 u 

.Sko W'. ~-A^a^ry— 6 o tons 

60 

0 0 

Bankdi.Tll duty and anchorage 

13 

0 0 

Skow, — A//a lOO tons 

ICO 

0 0 

Mankshall duty and anchorage 

»3 

0 0 

.Scoop. ~ - 30 tons 

30 0 0 

Bank.shttll duty and anchorage 

*3 

0 0 

Kkic/i.* ■/AwcM/-- 95 tons 

9 ^ 

0 0 

Bankshall dtity and aneliorage 

13 

0 0 

Skow.— '/ feZ/eK— too tons 

xoo 

0 0 

Bankshall duty and anchorage 

*3 

0 0 

Ship,— Ar/ B’lV/rnw— eoo tons 

900 

0 0 

Bankshall duty and anchorage 

*3 

0 0 

Skow,— O w/f/fa— 80 tons ... 

80 

0 0 

Bankshall duty and anchorage 

13 

0 0 

Scoop, -//wawroww//— ao tons 

20 

0 0 

Bankshall duty and anchorage 

13 

0 0 

Ship. 380 tons 

280 

0 0 

Bankshall duty and anchorage 

*3 

0 0 

Skow, — Fanpy -80 ions 

80 

0 0 

Bankshall duty and anchorage 

*3 

0 0 


Riu As. P. 

313 0 o 
163 O 0 
113 o o 

73 o o 

IIJ O 0 

43 o 0 
108 0 0 
113 o o 
213 o o 

93 o 0 

33 0 o 
«93 o 0 
93 0 o 


Current Rs, 1,764 o o 

•The Bankshall was the old Port Office of the Hon- 
ourable East India Company, and its site is indicated 
by the Bankshall Street of modern Calcutta. Ingellee, 
oh the west bank of the Hooghly estuary, was the 
anchorage at which it was customary to work out some 
of the cargo to lighten the vessels before negotiating 
the river channels. As we have already mentioned, 
Ingellee was one of the places at which Charnock 
essayed a footing after the evacuation of Hooghly. 


* Vote, 1 and li, Early Annals of the English in Bengal, give a 
numlxir of Hits of ve»S(*l8 of the Compnny's Europe fleet in the first 
quarter of the eighteenth century from which it wotud appear that the 
tonnage ran up to 400 tons with an aveiage.arinnment of aotne 30 gun>» 
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The larger vessels shown on the table were, no doubt, 
part of the Europe ships for that season— the Muxad- 
abad (Moorshedabad), the Doddtday, the Fort WiUiam, 
and the Dtake, Th© Doddulay was one of the vessels 
which were in the port in June 1756, and from its decks 
the fugUives saw the great conflagration which des- 
troyed Fort William and the settlement. 

.A Show, by the way, was a vessel with two masts 
resembling the main and foremast of a ship, and a 
third small mast just abaft and close to the mainmast 
carrying a tr3raail. 


the effect of the expansion then taking place was not 
yet reflexed in the shipping and trade. By r7<)S-6 
however (quoting Sir Charles Stevens) 170 ships 
of a total burden of 57,696 came to the Port from places 
outside the territories of the three Presidencies, and 184 
ships with an aggregate tonnage of 67,785 went out 
to such places. 

From the earliest days it had been a cardinal point 
of the Company’s policy to put every restriction on 
outside traders, and this continued to be the case in 
degree until the early days of the nineteenth century 



PRorosBD New Passenoer {.AKniNo Stage for Ocean-ooing Vessels at Ootram Chat, Calcutta. 
The iLnrsTRATioNS show the Central Pontoon of three. 


Bankshall, etc., duties, or Port dues, for the four 
months quoted amounted to less than two thousand 
rupees, and in the ensuing year ist May 1759 to 30th 
April 1760 there sailed from Calcutta ‘^30 sloops and 
vessels yielding Rs. 3,964 in pass money or one rupee 
a ton.” For the year 1908-09 the Budget of the Port 
Commissioners of Calcutta estimated the revenue 
at nearly 120 lakhs of nipees. The ^riod quoted 
was, however, one of great trade depression, for 
although the victories of Admiral Watson and Lord 
Clive W re-established the Company’s authority, 

49 


when in 1813 the embargo was fliuilly removed. This 
measure at once resulted in a great increase of tonnage, 
which by 1817-18 amounted to 428 ships and 
161,346 tons. 

The following particulars are taken from an adver- 
tisement for shipping charters in 1813. *' Sealed pro- 
posals will lie received at the ofSce of the Secretary to 
the Board of Trade (Calcutta) for freighting for one 
voyage ships built with teak of the burthen of three 
hundred tons or upwards to carry cargoes from the 
Port of Calcutta to the Port of London. ” ‘ ‘ The ships 
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shall have three flush decks, or two complete decks and 
a poop, and be coppered. " ' * The ships shall be armed 

as follows : — 

Ships of 300 tons to 400 tons not to have less than 
12 carronades, q pounders. 

Ships of 400 tons to 500 tons not to have less than 
14 carronades, 9 pounders, 

Ships of 500 tons to 600 tons not to have less than 
16 carronades, 12 pounders. 

Ships of 


Throughout the period with which we have been deal- 
the wooden ship was, of course, the type construc- 
tion, and the progress of naval architecture was along 
conservative lines. The era of phenomenal expansion 
of trade and shipping is arrived at with the introduction 
of iron ships and steam propulsion. Before glancing 
at this later chapter, however, we must note the ship- 
building industry which flourished on the Hooghly 
in the days when Indian teak-bujlt ships formed no 

insigniflcant 


600 tons or 
upwards not 
to have less 
than 18 car- 
ronades, 12 
pounders. 

Every ship 
to carry a 
stand of 
arms and a 
cutlass lor 
every man 
on board. 

Every ship 
to carry not 
less than 

t h i i t y 
rounds ol 



portion of 
the fleet of 
wooden 
walls of Old 
England. 

The Cal‘ 
cuita Gazette 
of November 
nth, 1833, 
records “the 
launch oi 
the fine new 
ship of 1,200 
tons, which 
took place 
at the yard 
of IMessrs. 
K y d s on 


powder and Despatch Steamer ‘Madaya.” Inland River Service. Mon day.’' 

shot. The launch 


Every ship 
to have a 
b oarding 
net. (Should 
these arti- 
cles not be 
procurable 
substitutes 
to he allow- 
ed at the dis- 
cretion of 
the Master 
.\ttendant.) 

The crew 
of each ship 
on her de- 
parture from 
Bengal shall 
he composed 
of t w o - 
thirds at 
least of Eu- 
ropean sea- 
men, provid- 



vvas attend- 
ed by “His 
Excelle n c y 
the (iover- 
nor-General. 
the Countess 
of Loudon 
and Moira, 
the Earl of 
Minto, Sir 
George Nu- 
gent. and 
almost all 
the beauty, 
ranki a n d 
fashion of 
Calcutta. 
She was 
named the 
General Kyd 
by the Coun* 
t^s of Lou- 
don. 

The launch 


ed they can I, <5. S. N. Coy/s Steamer "Lahore” with two Plats in tow, was succeed- 

be procured. ed by a 

Should any part of the crew consist of lascars they tiffin, at which thirteen toasts are recorded. We 
shall be reckoned in the proportion of 45 lascars cannot quote them all although they reflect the 
to thirty European seamen, but three-fourths at spirit of the times, The first, proposed by Earl 
least of the lascars. employed on each ship, shall Moira, was The General Kyd/* success to the 
be composed of natives of the Honourable Com- establishment who have launched so fine a ship.” 
pany’s territories.” The sixth we must also give, it was “The Duke of 

Twenty-five years later (1842) the number of ships en- Clarence and the Navy, and may the Port of Calcutta 
tered inwards was646 with a total tonnage of 262,231. succeed in convincing the world that it is capable 
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of adding to the Naval strength of the Empire/' 
That Messrs. Kyd's yard was not alone in building 
fine ships is shown by the same Gazette which records 
the launch of another vessel of 1,200 tons from 
the yard of Messrs, Gilmore & Co. This vessel was 
christened by Sir George Nugent the VansiUart and 
was built for the Company's service. 

Steamships built of steel have now almost entirely 
ousted the picturesque sailing ships from the Hooghly. 

A table of the ])ast and present vessels of their 
fleet issued by the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company gives in compact torn* a review 
of the great growth of steam navigation in the East. 
Beginning with the woodori paddle steamer William 
Fawcett in 1829 of 206 tons, by 1850 the type vessel 
was the Ganges of 1.190 tons, iron built, but still 


mediate’ type of vessels of the P, and O. fleet, and a 
regular visitor to the Port of Calcutta. 

No article dealing with the shipping of the Port 
would be complete without a reference to the vessels 
that ply on the inland waterways which extend 
through the great plain of Northern India and 
through Assam to the Himalayas. These vessels are 
indeed the complement to the great ocean-going ships 
which take up and discharge cargoes in the Port, and 
they serve the duty of distributaries. The function 
and scope of this far-reaching system of waterways 
lias been to some extent obscured by the great sys- 
tems of railways which now converge upon the 
Port, hut throughout the greater part of its history it 
has been these waterways which fed its trade and 
which still indeed contribute greatly to its commerce. 



The P. & O. S.S, ** Himalaya." 


a paddle boat. In 1860, the first Massilia, one of 
the last of the paddle steamers, was built, her 
tonnage being 1,640. In 1870 tonnage took a long 
step forward with the Australia ^ 3,664 tons gross 
and screw propelled. In the next decade, in x88i, 
the Rome was built, with a tonnage of 5,013, sub- 
sequently lengthened in 1892 with a tonnage of 
5,628. this ship was re-named the yeetts. In 
1894, the Caledonia, now a seasonal visitor to the 
Port of Calcutta, was built, her tonnage being 
7,558, with triple expansion engines of 11,000 h,-p. 
The list closes with the fine “ M ’ class vessels of 
10,500 tons and 13,000 h.-p. These last vessels, 
however, have not yet visited Calcutta Port, and we 
select for reproduction a photograph of the S.S, 
Namur, which is one of the largest of the mler- 


From the early days of English settlemenl.s in 
Bengal till the mid nineteenth century the inland 
trade was entirely carried in country boats of the 
types which every visitor to the port Kas seen. Their 
design is of immemorial antiquity, and it is partic- 
ularly interesting to note that the model boats 
recently unearthed by Professor Flinders Petrie from 
tombs of ancient Egypt, several thousand years B. Cm 
show the same high stern for the steersman and low 
spoon-shaped bows. 

Verj' early in the history of steam navigation, steam 
propelled vessels were built for the Ganges trade, and 
these were the pioneers of the extensive flotillas 
owned by the India General Steam Navigation Co., 
the Rivers Steam Navigation Co., the Calcutta Steam 
Navigation Co., and other concerns. The services 
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maintained by them reach far up the Ganges stream 
during the season, while both the Surma and the 
Brahmapootra valleys in Assam are served by these 
vessels. The photograph reproduced on the previous 
page shows the * India General ' steamer Lahore with 
a heavy tow lashed on either beam. This boat is one 
of a class of powerful steamers engaged in towing flats, 
and vessels of this class go up to as much as 1,500 
indicated horse-power, which is as much as that of 
many ocean-gomg steamers. Her dimensions are 
280 "feet ^ 35 ^ 9 and on a draught of 6 feet she 
can tow flats carrying 80,000 maunds of cargo 
(3,200 short tons). 

The other vessel shown — the Madaya- 4 s of the 
mail boat type. Her leading dimensions are 253 
feet X 36 feet x g feet and she has a carrying capacity 
of 17,000 maunds with 6 feet draught. 


The Port in 1909. 

We cannot do better by way of conclusion than 
reproduce the following extract from the note of 
Mr. F. ]. Dumayne, the Vice-Chairman, on the Port 
Budget for the year 1909-10. 

*‘The position in which the Trust stands as regards 
its income and expenditure at the time of framing 
this Budget, will be better appreciated by looking at 
the progress that has been made in recent years, fn 
1905*06 the income had risen to Rs. 8()J lakhs, in 
1906-07 to Rs. 100 lakhs, in 1907-08 to Rs. 109J lakhs 
or at tne rate of 10 lakhs of rupees a year, and Rs. 
iiqi lakhs was estimated for the current year, the 
indications being in favour of as much being earned. 
From the accounts for 11 months ending 28th Feb- 
ruary, an income of at least Rs. 120 lakhs would seem 
to be assured, which means a further advance of Rs. 
loi lakhs. The enhancement of the river due on coal 
accounts for some portion of this increase, but it is 
mainly attributable to the construction of many re- 
munerative works, and a general improvement in the 
various sources from which the Commissioners derive 
their income. This result, it will be observed, has 
been obtained although very unfavourable conditions 
prevailed throughout the year in regard to some por- 
tion of the trade of the Port, and the Committee are 
satisfied, on the figures placed before them, especially 
as the prospects for trade are now better than they 
were, that the income for 1909-10 may safely be 
estimated at Rs, 1,25,15,000. 

'‘The following figures which are brought down to 
31st January 1909, exhibit the position of the Trust 
m regard to its assets and liabilities : — 


ASSETS:- 



Block 

Funds in hand for Capital 

Rs. •Mr.B7.3S« 


works 

LIABILITIES 

i< S4.oa,»77 

9.41,89,63., 

Debts due to Government 
Due to Debenture 

.. 3 . 07 .* 3 .S« 


holders 

.. S.o6.*SiS<» 


Total 

Less amount held at credit 
of sinking funds (esti- 
mated for February and 

.. 8.J4.09.099 


March 1909) 

.• 1 73 . 73 . 4*6 

Rs. 

Nett liabilities 7,40,33,673 


The following funds have also been accumulated, 

Replacement of vessels Rs. 5,22,010 

Eire Insurance ... „ 7,01,8x2 

Revenue Reserve fund 30 » 3 a»X 75 

42,56,006 


“ The loial assets therefore amount, in round num- 
bers, to Rs. 984 lakhs and the liabilities to Rs. 740 
lakhs only. 

Provision has been made in the Budget for an ex- 
penditure on new works and acquisition of land of 
Rs. 103J lakhs, which covers the estimated cost of the 
acquisition of all the land required for the Dock 
Extension Scheme. Debenture Loans to the amount 
of at least Rs. 100 lakhs will therefore have to be 
issued in the course of the year to raise funds for the 
Capital works included in the programme set out in 
detail in the estimate of receipts and expenditure 
under Capital Account. Meanwhile, with the sanction 
of Government, the sum of ^£250,000 has already been 
raised in sterling on bills, in order to provide funds for 
the works that will be carried out in the early part 
of the year. It is estimated that, after providing for 
interest and sinking fund charges for one-half year on 
such debenture loan that there will be a surplus next 
year of Rs. 3,03,689. 

“The works carried out by the Commissioners, it 
may be mentioned, are of such substantial character 
as docks, wharves, jetties, warehouses, etc., which can 
only very gradually depreciate; of railways which 
are maintained in an up-to-date state out of income, 
and of land estates which are annually increasing in 
value. The financial position of the Trust may there- 
fore in view of these facts and of the figures given 
above be considered to be most satisfactory/' 

MThlTsunT Includes Rs. 287 Jaklis for tbe Docks opened in 189^ 
and Rs. 325 lakhs for new works chi ried out in tbe last eight years. The 
Block account docs not include tbe Strand Bank Lands valued at 
Rs, 60 lakhs. 





The Port of Bombay. 


Bombay is the capital and the chief sea-port of 
Western India. It is the most southwly of a group of 
islands which engineering skill has transformed into a 
peninsula, and its area is about twenty-two square 
miles. Previous to the acquisition of Bombay by the 
British in i66i the East India Company had held 
trading ports at Madras, on the Hooghly, and elsewhere; 
but Bombay is interesting as England’s first step 
towards dominion in the East, and is itself a monu- 
ment to the imperial and commercial spirit of the 
race. It is the only valuable possession which we owe 
to the Stuarts, having been ceded to Great Britain 
as part of the dowry of the Portuguese Infanta, 
Catherine, on her marriage with King Charles II. Up 
to this period Surat had been the principal seat of 
British enterprise and settlement in Western India, but 
in 1668 King Charles, considering Bombay an unprofit- 
able possession, handed it over to the East India 
Company, to be held by them on payment of the 
annual rent of £10 in gold. 

One of the first things the Company set itself to 
accomplish on assuming possession was the construction 
of a harbour, with docks. A good deal of money was 
expended on the defences of the island, but in addition 
to the discouragement due to the unhealthiness of the 
place, the early settlers in Bombay had powerful 
outside enemies to contend against, and the. English, 
cooped up in their little islands, could make but small 
headway. But they understood the real value and 
possibilities of Bombay and as early as 1686, or less 
than twenty years from the lime the Company took 
over the island, orders were sent out from Home to 
transfer the seat of Government in Western India from 
Surat to Bombay, which was declared to be ‘ ‘ the seat 
of the power and trade of the English nation in the 
East Indies.” Then followed the dissensions between 
the old and the new East India Companies regarding 
trade, which threw the settlement into a state of 
anarchy and checked for many years the progress of 
the port, until in 1708, the two Companies, having 
adjusted their dffieulties, were fused into the United 
East India Company, and progress once more began 
to make headway. In 1736 the first graving docks 
were opened, but nearly one hundred years previous to 
this the East India Company had been obliged to build 
ships of war to defend their trade against the Malabar 
pirates. These ships had been built at Surat, where 
the Company’s factories had been first established: 
but with the construction of docks at Bombay a period 
of remarkable activity in this direction may be said to 
lave set in. TTie docks were in constant use from the 
day of their completion, and the dockyard was for a 
long, period celebrated for turning out flrst-dass men- 
of-war. In the year 1800, a 4-gun frigate, the Corn- 
uxUlis, of 1,363 tons, was built for the East India 


Company, and afterwards the Admiralty ordered men- 
of-war for the King’s Navy to be constructed. A 
number of war vessels were built in this dockyard, 
carrying from to to 86 guns. The last man-of-war 
was the Meaner, built in 1847, carrying 84 guns, and 
of 2,400 Ions burden. Merchant vessels of the largest 
class constructed in those days, of from 1,300 to 1,400 
tons burden, for the cotton trade, with China, were 
also built in these docks, and from the year 1840 a 
number of steamers were built, besides schooners, 
pilot boats, and a number of vessels of smaller size. 
The timber having to be brought from a great distance, 
ships built at Bombay were very costly, but being entire- 
ly constructed of teak, they were very durable. In 
1843 there belonged to Bombay, mostly to native 
merchants, 58 ships of the aggregate burden of 32,000 
tons, of which six only were under 200 tons. These 
ships were employed m the China trade, and in the trade 
to England and other places, and were all built in the 
Company’s old dockyards, known as the Upper, Middle, 
and Lower Old Bombay docks respectively. In 1854, 
two large steamers, the and the Punjab, each 

of 1,800 tons, were built at these, docks, but since that 
year, owing chiefly to the introduction of iron instead 
of wood for ship-Duilding, and the consequent advan- 
tage of having large ships built in England, ship- 
building at Bombay has been restricted to a smaller 
class of vessel. Before the introduction of steam, 
Bombay possessed, in addition to the larger class of 
vessels abox'ementioned, a numerous fleet of native 
craft of very large aggregate tonnage. These vessels, 
besides furnishing the city with its local requirements, 
used to coast from Cape Comorin to the Gulf of Cutch, 
and sometimes cross the sea to Muscat and the jiorls 
in the Arabian Gulf. Uji to the early part of the nine- 
teenth century, however, the total trade of the Port of 
Bombay was of no very great amount. The small and 
sterile islands of Bombay afforded no produce for expor- 
tation, nor did the whole Presidency yield, with the 
exception of cotton, rice, and coffee, any of the great 
colonial staples, a circumstance which may perhaps be 
ascribed to the impolitic restraints upon the employment 
of British settlers and capital that were long imposed 
by law, and acted ujxin with peculiar rigour in Bombay 
and the sister Presidency of Madras. Bombay in those 
days, before the introduction of railways, was also much 
less favourably situated in respect of internal communi- 
■ ations, and ail the inland trade had to be carried on 
by means of roads that were seldom in a fit condition 
for cart-traffic, and could only be used by pack- 
bullocks and camels, while tiadc with the Deccan had 
to struggle withthe mountain roads. But with the abol- 
ition of the transit duties, by which the inland trade 
had been grievously oppressed, the abolition of the 
restrictive system in 1815 and, later on, the construction 
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oflines of railway to the principal markets in the interior, acres of metalled wharf, about six acres of sheds, 
agreat increase in the trade of the town resulted. Then, over two miles of permanent wharf walling forming 
the establishment of the overland monthly service to two basins and one bunder. At the time this scheme 
England m 1838 made Bombay the Imperial port of was first put in hand (1862), the commercial prospects 
India, though her claims were not officially recognised of Bombay appeared particularly bright ; the Civil 
till 1868, since when Bombay has been the port of War in America was just beginning and the blockade 
arrival and departure of all English mails and troop* of the ports in the Southern States was cutting short 

the cotton supply of England ; and that 
was affecting the exportation of cotton 
from Bombay. The produce of all the 
great cotton fields of India, Nagpur, 
Berar, Guzerat, the South Mahratta coun- 
try found its way to Bombay in order to 
be exported to England with all possible 
despatch while the high prices ruled and 
the blockade of the Southern ports lasted. 
The effect upon the city of Bombay and 
all the vast interests connected with it 
was magical. So sudden was the demand, 
so high the range of price, and so va.st 
the profits, that an economic disturbance 
set in. Three years of insane specula- 
tion followed, during which financial 
associations formed for various purposes 
sprang u]) like mushrooms. Then came 
a period of chilling reverses. The long- 
protracted resistance of the Southern 
Slates collapsed with startling rapidity, 
great quantities of American cotton en- 
tered the English market, the price of the 
Bombay cotton fell, and many of the 
enterprises that had been founded upon 
the expectation that those prices would 
be maintained, began to crumble to 
pieces. Nevertheless, a mass of real 


ships. With the opening of the Suez 
Canal her commercial importance was 
still further enhanced, and with the 
triumph of engineering skill over the 
precipitous wall of the Ghats, she be- 
came the western terminus of the Indian 
Railway systems. 

It was in 1858, when the Elphinstone 
Land and Press Company was formed, 
that the Port of Bombay, as we know it 
to-day, began to a.ssume shape. The 
Company commenced operations by re- 
claiming about twenty-two acres of sea 
ground, and building warehou.scs for 
merchandise. They also erected a cotton 
press, which did not prove a success. 
Four years later a larger scheme v/as 
taken in hand, and in the ensuing nine 
years over seven millions of cubic yards 
of material were deposited, a land and 
dock estate was laid out, containing for 
the land estate over one hundred acres 
of building plots, nine miles of roads 
from forty to eighty feet wide, and ten 
miles of drains. The dock estate com- 
prised about seventy[]acres of wharfage 
and sites for sheds [and warehouses, leu 
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wealth, to be reckoned by many millions sterling, had 
been poured into the lap of Bombay, already a 
wealthy place, and this was quite enough to justify a 
large expansion ol legitimate enterprise. Sir Baftle 
Frere, who was Governor of Bombay at the time, 
took the most lively interest in the progress of railways 
within his jurisdiction, and three big lines were under 
construction. The line from Bombay to Madras was 
completed, and the line from Bombay ascending the 
Western Ghat on the way towards Calcutta, and that 
from Bombay passing up the coast of Guzerat towards 
Rajputana, were in full progress. In fact, every means 
was adopted during the 
period of abnormal pros- 
perity to improve the 
existing lines of communi- 
cation and to inaugurate 
new ones. In Bombay 
itself, among the many 
failures, must be men- 
tioned the big scheme for 
reclaiming a large expanse 
of land from the sea. This 
was known as the Back 
Bay Reclamation scheme, 
and it proved ultimately 
to be in excess of local 
needs. Still, in its incep- 
tion it was so well framed 
that the Government held 
shares in it, but they were 
wise enough to unload 
before the cra.sh came. 

One reclamation company 
held its ground through- 
out the crisis, however, and 
that was the Elphinstone. 

Among other things the 
Company had entered 
into an agreement with 
the Government to pro- 
vide upwards of one 
hundred acres of land for 
the Terminus of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway 
and other purposes, re- 
ceiving in return the right 
to reclaim from the sea 
for their own advantage 
an area of 250 acres, 
fronting the properties 
they had previously ac- 
quired. By this arrangement the Company secured 
a monopoly of the harbour frontage opposite the 
native town where the largest part of the country 
trade had been centered for years, whilst from the 
proximity to the Railway Terminus they were in a 
position to subject a very considerable portion of the 
entire trade of the port to wharfage and other dues. 
When the crisis set in, the Company had practically 
completed their contract with the Government, and it 
was at this juncture that the Government of Bombay 
strongly urged upon the Government, of India the 
desirability of buying out the Company and thus 


regaining possession of the harbour foreshore, 
and of placing its administration in the hands of 
a public Trust. After prolonged negotiations it 
was agreed in 1869 to purchase the Company's rights 
at the par value of the paid-up capital, and on the 30th 
April 1870, the property was taken over by the Gov- 
ernment from the Company for a sum the equivalent of 
two millions sterling. The intention of this purchase 
was to make over to the proposed Trust, on behalf of 
the trade, the possible commercial profits on the invest- 
ment, Government consenting to supply the capital 
on the best terms but on the very distinct 

understanding that the 
transaction should involve 
no addition to the public 
outlay and no reduction in 
the public income. 

The Act constituting 
the Board of Trustees was 
not passed until 1873, but 
in the meantime, with 
effect from the purchase 
of the Elphinstone prop- 
erty, the whole of the 
properties to be made over 
were managed by a de- 
partment of Government 
on behalf of the new 
Trust, in anticipation of 
its formation. The first 
Board was appointed in 
June 1873 ; it consisted 
of Colonel J. A. Ballard,' 
c,B., R.E., as Chairman, 
and nine Trustees, of 
whom three were Govern- 
ment officials. Shortly 
after this orders were 
issued abolishing the Har- 
bour and Pilotage Board, 
and authorising the Trus- 
tees to receive the port 
dues, pilotage or other 
fees leviable from, or in 
respect of vessels enter- 
ing, leaving or using the 
port. The properties 
vested in the Board com- 
prised a good part of the 
eastern loreshore of the 
island, but there were 
gaps occupied by private 
wharf-owners, who were able to enter into competi- 
tion with the Port Trust Board, and so keep down 
the wharfage rates, but this did not result in satis- 
faction to the Trade, and only caused confusion 
and inconvenience. Accordingly in 1879-80 the 
Government, on behalf of the Trust; bought out 
the private foreshore owners’ rights for a sum of 
nearly 76 lakhs of rupees, and consequent on this 
acquisition of a monopoly of the foreshore rights, 
the Board was reconstituted in 1879 by an Act which 
gave the Chamber of Commerce power to elect five of 
the Trustees, the other seven and the Chairman 
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bein^ nominated by the Government; and it was 
provided that not less than three of the Trustees 
should be natives of India residing in I he city of 
Bombay. The Board as at present constituted 
consists of the Chairman, appointed by Government, 
five Members elected by the Chamber of Commerce, 
three native members nominated by Government as 
representing native mercantile interests, and the 
Director of the Royal Indian Marine, the Secretary 
to Government, Public Works Department (Railways), 
the Municipal Commissioner ot Bombay, and the 
Collector of Land Revenue and Customs. The pres- 
ent Chairman is the Hon. Sir Walter Hughes, c.i.e.. 
who has held the post since Mav 1892. 


was in round figures, Rs. 220 lakhs, including a 
deficit of six lakhs of rupees on the working during the 
interregnum pending the constitution of the Board. 
During the first ten years the improvements carried 
out were mainly on the Elphinstone Estate, including 
the construction of the Prince’s Dock, which was 
the first wet dock of any magnitude constructed in 
Asia. The foundation-stone was laid with masonic 
honours by H. R.H. the Prince of Wales (now the King- 
Emperor) on the iith November 1875; the work was 
completed in 1879, and on the 10th April in that year 
the last stone of the walls was laid, and the water 
admitted into the dock with great ceremony by the 
late Sir Richard Temple, then Governor of Bombay. 



View OF Bombay ano Back Bay. 


The dimensions of the dock are 1,460 feet long by 
1,000 feet broad, with a water area of 30 acres, and a 
total length of quay of 6,qio feet, including the 
effective portion of the harbour wall. It has two 
entrances, one fib feet and the other 55 feet wide, and 
the sill at the entrance is 25^ feet below high water 
ordinary neap tides. The dock is completely equipped 
wdth sheds and with cranes which with the dock 
gates and the bridge across the entrance, are worked by 
hydraulic power. The material excavated in forming 
the dock was utilised for the further reclamation of 
Modv Bay to the south of the site. Among other works 
carried out in the first ten years were, the completion 
of the Frere Road across Mody Bay together with 
other roads necessary for the convenience of trade 

2b 


Improvements made by the Port Trust, 

The properties vested in the Board of Trustees at 
the outset comprised the Elphinstone Estate, the Mody 
Bay Reclamation, the Apollo Bay Reclamation, the 
Wellington Reclamation, the Apollo Pier, the Tank 
Bunder Estate (Timber Ponds), the Customs Bonded 
Warehouses, the Kasara Bunder, the Saw Mills prop- 
erty, and the whole of the property of the old 
Harbour and Pilotage Board, comprising principally 
of the Light-Houses at Kennery, Colaba, and on the 
D^lpjlin Rock, the Mazagon Pier, the Signal statics, 
the Lightships, Pilot Schooners and other craft. T^e 
total debt of the Board on account of these properties 
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and to open up building sites : the erection of an 
extensive range of permanent sheds for the storage of 
grain, and the construction of a range ol seven large 
warehouses adjacent to the Prince’s Dock, for the 
storage of piece goods and other imports. 

Verj? soon after the opening of the Prince's 
Dock it became evident that an extension of the 
dock accommodation was necessary for vessels of 
deep draught, and in January 1885 a contract 
was entered into by the Trust for that purpose. 
The site selected was immediately south of the 
Prince's Dock, occupying the space originally taken 
up by the Musjid and Nicol Bunder Basins. Work 
was commenced on the new dock, now called the 
Victoria Dock, in January 1885, and was completed 
in February’ 1889, when the water was let in by 
His E.xcellency the Governor. The contractors were 
Messrs. Kirby and Sons, who also constructed the 
Prince’s Dock, and with them was associated in the 
work, Mr. John Fleming, who started the work of rec- 
lamation and various other improvements in the port 
at the early part of its history. The Victoria Dock 
comprises a water area of 25 acres and affords a total 
length of quay of 7,805 feet, including the effective 
length of the outer harbour wall. It has two entrances, 
one from the sea, 80 feet wide, and the other, 64 feet 
wide, communicating with the Prince’s Dock. The sills 
in both eases are feet below high water ordinary 
neap tides. The berths are fully equipped with 
hydraulic cranes and extensive ranges of sheds. 

The Merewether Dry Dock was the next large work 
taken in hand. Work was commenced in February 
1889, and the dock was opened in March X891. It has 
a length of 530 feet, and a breadth of 65 i feet at the 
entrance, with a depth on sill of 25I feet at high water 
ordinary neap tides. Other extensive works carried 
out dunng the period 1883-93 were huge blocks of 
offices for the dock and traffic staff and for ti e admi- 
nistrative offices, ranges of warehouses for import 
goods at Victoria Dock, the filling up of the basin 
and other improvements at Apollo Bunder, and the 
deepening of the channel of the Prince’s Dock. 

From 1893 to 1903 no single work of great magnitude 
was undertaken, but a large number of works of great 
importance were in progress for increasing the facilities 
for trade and shipping, and for developing the Board’s 
properties, at a total expenditure of Rs. 66 lakhs. The 
wet docks were provided with a largely extended series 
of double-storied sheds ; for the coal trade a new wharf 
was built, provision was made for the storage in bulk 
of kerosine oil, and the Ballard Pier was constructed 
for the convenience of the passenger traffic. Great 
progress was also made with the development of the 
Trustees’ properties on the north, including the Sewri, 
Frere Land, Tank Bunder and Mazagon Estates, and 
much attention was devoted to the construction of 
new roads, and the further improvement of old ones.- 
The present dockiim accommodation consists of the 
Prince’s and Victoria Wet Docks and the Merewether 
Dry Dock ; but a large and important scheme for 
further dock accommodation is now bein^ carried out, 
and on the preliminary work in connection with this 
scheme, the operations of the past few years have 
been mainly confined. 


The new works now in course of construction may be 
classified under four main heads, as follows ; — (i) The 
new Wet and Dry Docks; (2) The Port Trust Railway; 

(3) The Reclamation between Mazagon and 5ewri ; and 

(4) The New Bulk Oil Dep6t at Sewri. It became 
necessary, in the first instance, to provide for the large 
traffic at Mody Bay which will be displaced by the new 
docks, and for this purpose two broad jetties have 
been formed at Mazagon by reclamation, affording 
storage space to the extent of 26 acres, with an 
aggregate wharf frontage of 5,800 feet. The Ballard 
Pier is being extended for a length of 825 feet seaward, 
to form the southern boundary of the area to be 
reclaimed by the material excavated in forming the 
new ilocks, and large purchases in the shape at new 
dredging plant and a fleet of capacious steel barges, 
with a special steam-lug to be used for the convey- 
ance of materia] for reclamations have been made. A 
new hydraulic power station, with engines of 300 
horse-power has been provided, partly to sujiplement 
the power available in the present clocks, but with 
provision also for increase to afford the additional 
power which will be necessary for cranes, etc., in the 
new docks. The area of the premises of the Prince’s 
Dock has been extended, and further and improved 
facilities for the manganese ore trade have been 
provided, and new sheds and more cranes have been 
added to the existing docks. The foundation-stone 
of the new dock, the .Alexandra Dock, was laid by 
H. R. H. the Prince of Wales during his visit to 
Bombay m November 1905, and the scheme also 
includes a new dry dock, opening off the wet dock, 
both capable of taking ships of the largest size that 
are likely to visit the port within the next thirty or 
forty years. The area of the wet dock is 49J acres, 
with a length of quay of 16,035 linear feet, including 
the harbour or outer wall. The entrance is 100 feet in 
width, with a depth of sill of 35^ feet below mean 
high water level. The dry dock is to be 1,000 feet 
in length, entrance 100 feet wide with sill 33] feet 
below high water ordinary neap tides. The estimated 
cost of these docks is Rs. 3,47,43,159. The contract 
with Messrs. Price, Wills and Reeves for the excava- 
tion and masonry was signed in April 1904, and 
provides for the entire completion of the works by 
isHune 1911. 

The Port Trust Railway scheme comprises two 
sections of line, of which the first is the G. I. P. Railway 
Harbour Branch, extending from Coorla to thie 
Mazagon Dep&t, with chord connection to the B,-B. 
and C. 1 . Railway. This section is being made at 
’the expense of, and is to be worked by, the G. I. P. 
Ry. Co. The Port Trust section extends from the 
Mazagon Dep6t to the docks, a length of three miles. 
The cost of the Port Trust section was originally 
estimated at Rs. 10,26,113, while the estimated cost 
of the G. I. P. Harbour Branch was Rs. 53,50,404- 
But while the cost of the former has been consider- 
ably enhanced owing to the rise in the price of the 
properties acquired since the estimate was framed, 
there will be a reduction in the cost of the latter, 
as it is not intended to make the goods depdt at 
Mazagon of the maximum dimensions in the %rst 
instance. 
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The main idea of the reclamation between Mazagon 
and Sewri is to provide space for the grain, seed and 
cotton trades, and for a new stores yard for the G. 1. 
P, Ry. Co., and this involves the reclamation of 232 
acres, with a wharf frontage of one and a quarter miles. 
A far larger scheme than this is, however, in course 
of being carried into effect, for the Trustees considered 
it prudent to make provision for future requirements, 
and they were advised that by enlarging the area to 
be reclaimed, it would be possible to carry out the 
reclamation at a very much reduced cost by means of 
suction dredgers, which would pump the mud of the 
foreshore, of which there was a large deposit, on to the 
area to be reclaimed. A project was drawn upon these 
lines for reclaiming a total area Cf 583 ac^res, with wharf 
frontage of upwards of 2J miles in length, the whole 
giving an addition of about 4i per cent, to the area 
of the city. This work was put in hand in 1907, 
and will be completed about the same time as the 
new docks. 

The remaining necessary improvement was the 
removal of the Bulk Oil Dep6t and the Timber Ponds 
to Sewri. This work is well in progress, and includes a 
site of 61 acres, a deep water berth for the tank steamers 
and a length of 11,000 feet of low pier for the pipe line 
from steamers to tanks. 

Since 1879-80, the Port Trust has had control of 
ractically the whole trade of the port, the exceptions 
eing coal and stores imported for the use of the P. & 
O. and the B. 1 . Steam Navigation Companies, and of 
the G. I. P. and B.-B. and C. I. Railways, which are 
landed at the wharves owned by these Companies. 
With the exception of coal, kerosine, timber and dates, 
the greater part of the foreign trade of Bombay is dealt 
with at the docks. The coasting trade carried in 
square-rigged vessels is also dealt with principally at 
the docks, while that carried by country craft goes 
wholly to the bunders and tidal basins, the chief of 
which are: the Sa.ssoon Dock, Victoria Dock, Arthur, 
and Carnac Basins, to the south of the present docks, 
and the Kassara Basin to the north. A very consider- 
able business is at present done at these, but as the 
facilities for the trade are gradually completed at the 
northern end of the harbour, the trade will naturally 
be shifted to that locality, and the basins and bunders 
at the Col aba end of the island be set free for reclama- 
tion and sites for building purposes. The immediate 
result of the completion of the works now in progress 
will be to double the existing dock accommodation of 
the Port, to provide a splendid Graving Dock, and to 
shift the heavy traffic in cotton and other goods from 


the roads and streets to its proper place, the goods 
dep6t and the vicinity of the docks. The aim of the 
Trustees is, not to raise as large a revenue as possible, 
as would be the object of a private concern, but after 
due provision for docking and shipping facilities, 
present and future, to make the charges on commerce 
as light as possible ; and the fact that Bombay is one 
of the cheapest ports in the world is sufficient evidence 
that the legitimate claims of trade have been well 
kept in view, while making full provision for present 
facilities and future expansion. 


Expenditure and Revenue. 

The total expenditure on Capital Account up to 
the 31st March 1907 stood at Rs. 0,97,35,422, of which 
Ks. 4,26,10,773 represented the expenditure on ordin- 
ary works. The balance was distributed as follows 

Prince’s Dock Rs. 89,90,350 

Victoria Dock . . Rs. 1,19,21,529 

Merewether Dry Dock . , Rs. 11,68,259 
New Docks Construction. . Rs. 50,44,510 

This large debt is represented by properties which 
have largely increased since they were originally taken 
over by the Trust, and which are steadily increasing 
in value, and the repayment of the debentures is 
provided for by regular Sinking Funds. Since the 
completion of the Victoria Dock the entire expenditure 
has been met by 4 per cent, debenture loans, which 
stand in high favour with the investing public. The 
last four loans have been raised at prices ranging from 
i to 4i per cent, premium. The above figures give the 
cost price of the properties vesting in the Board, but 
from this amount Rs. 19,68,007 must be deducted, 
as this amount was realised from the sale of land, 
plant, etc. Taking into account the two loans issued 
in 1906-7, the total debt of the Board at the 
close of the year amounted to Rs. 6,67,30,637, of 
which Rs. 3,02,14,961 arc due to Government, and 
Rs. 3,65,15,676 are on account of the foreshore .secur- 
ities and debenture loans. 

The income and expenditure of the Board have each 
shown a progressive increase for .some years past. At 
the same time, the surplus of income over expenditure 
has increased in a far greater ratio, and whereas the 
average surplus for the five years ending 1901-2 was 
Rs. 1,00,836, the surplus for the year 1906-7 was 
Rs. 10,41,870. The revenue receipts have, for the 
past ten years, shown an average growth of about 
three lakhs of rupees per annum. 





The Port of Madras. 


The following sketchy account of old Madras is 
taken for the most part from ‘ ‘ Madras in the olden 
times ’ ’ compiled from official record.s by J • Tall)oys 
Wheeler, Madras, Higginbotham. 1861. With so much 
for acknowledgment we proceed to quote freely where 
necessary, in offering (0 the readers of this publication 
an account of the early history of Madras and of its 
Port. “ From time immemorial the rich productions 
of India had l>een eagerly desired by the civilized 
world. Her cotton, spices, jewels and jierfumes had 
been carried up the Red Sea to the courts of Solomon, 
of Ahasuerus and of the Ca'sars : and during the 
middle ages many of her choicest productions were 
conveyed by the Venetian merchants from the jiorts 
of Egypt to the courts of European Kings.” tmlecd, 
it seems probable that the ships of those times were, 
for all practical purposes, the same kind of Arab dhow. 
with deep midrib keel, and long raking bow and stern, 
which, even in the present day, are often to be seen 
by passengers between India and Europe in the per- 
formance of similar voyages, between Suez and Aden 
and between Aden and Bombay. On the Medi- 
terranean side the Plutnicians in the early days, and 
later the Venetians, had more or less the monopoly 
of this lucrative trade. But with the discovery by 
Spain of Mexico and Peru, and by Portugal of the 
route to India round the Cape, there came a revolution 
in this long-established carrying trade, and from A.ji. 
1500 to iboo, the monopoly having fallen into Portu- 
guese hands, the traders of Europe had to frequent 
the markets of Lisbon for the much coi'eted Indian 
products. The chief of these traders were the Dutch 
who in the i6th century had practically become (he 
carriers of Europe, In 1580 they tlirew off the yoke 
of Spain, forming themselves into the United Prov- 
inces, and a Spanish King, Philip 11 — our friend of 
Armada fame— who had obtained the Portuguese 
Crown, was .short-sighted enough to exclude the Dutch 
from his dominions in revenge for their secession. 
‘‘This policy proved most suicidal. The Dutch, 
instead of being good customers, became formidable 
rivals ; instead of purchasing Indian commodities in 
the Lisbon markets, they pushed on bravely to (he 
Indian seas, and soon became ruinous competitors with 
Philip’s Portuguese subjects for the Indian trade.” 

Thus the Dutch became great traders, working direct 
between Europe and the Orient, instead of, as here- 
tofore, being local carriers only, from Lisbon onward. 
At first they refrained from interfering with the 
Portuguese trade in India proper and directed their 
attention to Sumatra, Java, and the Malay Archipelago 
where, as everybody Irnows, they are still going quite 
strong, in itxio they started their factory at Bantam, 
and later their Java factory has become Batavia. 
But it was not until lOro that they erected a fort at 


Pulicat, some 23 miles north of the present Madras. 
In ifrbo (hey took Negapalam from the Portuguese 
and in 1663 Cochin, and thus became the most impor- 
tant European traders on thi‘ Malabar and Coromandel 
coasts. In most of these old-world factories are still 
to be found their solid wails and stoutly doored houses, 
their churches, their tomte, and their descendants, 
-these last, for the most part, though of course there 
arc exceptions, scarcely distinguishable now, after two 
and a half centuries, from the children of the soil. 

Thirty-five years after (lie dispersal of the Spanish 
Armada, the merchants of London conceived a strong 
ilesire to share the lucrative Indian trade with their 
neighbours —sometimes enemies, sometimes friends-- 
the Portuguese and the Dutch. So the first Court 
of the “East India .-Vssociatum” was held on the 
23rd Scjitember 1600, ami in the following year the 
first fleet of four shi])s set sail for the Indian Archi- 
pelago, with a view to deal in spices. Just then the 
English were in friendly alliance with the Dutch, but 
(lid not care to risk further quarrel with Spain l)y trying 
to trade on the coast of India proper where the Portu- 
guese had (heir factories. Large jirofits, stated at 100 
to 200 per cent. . were earned from these early voyages, 
our factories being Acheen in Sumatra and Batavia in 
Java. About 8 or 10 years later both Dutch and 
English directed their attention to the cotton cloths 
made in such quantities by the hand weavers of India, 
and in order to get in touch with this trade the Dutch, 
as already mentioned, built a fort at Pulicat, a few 
miles north of the present site of Madras. The English 
found it less easy to establish settlements on the Indian 
coast; for their enemies the Portuguese were already 
established at St. Thom^ (now a suburb of Madras) and 
at other places on the Coromandel coast, and with Goa 
as their chief centre they were very strong on the 
Malabar side. However, in .1612, the English got hold 
of Surat after much fighting with the Portuguese, and 
kejit hold of It under a firman of the Great Mogul, on 
condition of a duty of per cent, to be paid on all 
goods. Unluckily, the friendship between the Dutch 
and the English did not last for ever. They had a 
strong dispute about some question of the spice trade, 
and the English being far the weaker just then in the 
East, had to leave Pulicat where, as in Java and 
Sumatra, they had been trading peacefully alongside 
the Dutch. They had, however, already effected a 
settlement in Masulipatam. Then came the Amboyna 
massacre where the Dutch killed off all the English on 
one of the Spice Islands, and thereafter, for generations, 
there was deadly enmity between the whilom friends. 
In 1623 the English olitaincd a piece of ground for 
a settlement at Armaghaun, about j^o miles north 
of Pulicat, working it in conjunction with their 
Masulipatam settlement. 




Madras Harbocr from the South-West. 
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At this stage we come to the first that we know 
of Madras port proper, and here with advantage 
Mr. Talboys Wheeler may again be quoted. Mr. Francis 
Day, who had been despatched from Masulipatam to 
examine the country in the neighbourhood of the Portu^ 
guese settlement ot St. tThome, met with unexpected 
success. He found tha though the surf was heavy and 
dangerous, yet the locality was favourably situated for 
obtaining coast goods. Moreover, he received great 
encouragement both from the Native powers and the 
Portuguese. The Naick of the district promoted his 
views to the utmost, and from the Rajah of Chandra- 
girl he ])rocured for him a grant of land, with permis- 
sion U) build a fort, wdiilst the Portuguese at St, 
Thomi- behaved to him in the most friendly manner 
and offered to give him every assistance in forming the 
new establishment. The territory granted extended 
five miles along shore and one inland. Thus was 
founded the first establishment in Madraspatnam in 
i6j 9, in the reign of His Majesty Charles I, and just 


posal for the construction of an artificial harbou: 
with a view to the mitigation of the surf Iroubh 
which was in precisely the same state then as whet 
Mr. Francis Day found it so bad in 1639. For al 
up and down the east and west coasts of India th( 
physical conditions are alike—except at a fev 
exceptional points like Vizagapatam and on the wesi 
coast north of a certain degree of latitude — namely 
a low, sandy shore perpetually beaten by shoreward 
rolling waves, varying in violence according to the 
time of year and the strength and direction of the 
wind, but never entirely absent. As was the case 30c 
or for that matter 3,000 years ago, so to-day, it is onl> 
on very exceptional days in the year—probably not ir 
as many as ten days in any year— that a boat built ii: 
the ordinary fashion of European boats can safelj 
come ashore from a vessel lying off the coast. And i1 
the bringing of such a boat ashore is difficult 01 
impossible without her being staved in, to launch hei 
is even more difficult. It may be said that the surf is 



before the breaking out of the great civil w^ar.* * 
grant obtained from the Rajah of Chandragiri was 
dated ist March 1639. Soon a fort was built, though 
in 1652 its garrison consisted of only 26 soldiers. In 
1653 Agency was raised to the status of a Presi- 
dency, with supremacy over the factories of the Coro- 
mandel coast and of Bengal. Sir Edward Winter, who 
was appointed in 1661, was the first President of whom 
we have any reliable knowledge. 

As this is not a history of Madras but of the 
rise and growth of its port and of its trade, we 
may refrain from enumerating the many vicissitudes 
passed through in the centuries by the growing Presi- 
dency, of which some of the most interesting have 
to do with its passing out of the hands of the French 
and with our many years of struggle for the master* 
ship of India with that nation. Sir Edward Winter 
was superseded in his command in 1668 and jnst 
200 years later, 31st January 1868, the Madras 
Chamber of Commerce made the first definite pro- 


practically never so slack as to allow a boat built in 
Europe fashion to be launched from the shore for the 
service of a vessel lying outside at anchor. The effed 
of this on communication between ship and shore, in 
the absence of some kind of a harbour to calm tht 
surf, will be obvious. Trading vessels have always 
been obliged to employ the country style of boat for the 
embarkation and debarkation of cargo. 

As already remarked, there are exceptional places. 
These usually are places where rivers run out into the 
sea, practically always through sand bars over which 
heavy surf rolls for most days in the year. But 
the rowers, or rather paddlers, of the native 
boats are clever at negociating such bars 
without disaster, and even if there should be an 
upset, the boats themselves float unhurt even though 
cargo be lost, and as for the crews they are more 01 
less amphibious. In the old days of sailing ships and 
long voyages, vessels reached the coast of India with 
their bottoms covered inches deep with marine growths 


Madras Harbour, South and East Breakwater. 
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of all sorts which clogged their speed, and it was neces- 
sary, if they were to make a good return voyage and 
be able to outsail a potential enemy, that they should 
be careened and cleaned. This was quite impossible on 
the surf-beaten coast except at the few places where 
owing to the dSbouchment of rivers from the interior, 
there existed calm backwaters into which, when the 
tide was high and the surf over the bar not too 
violent, a vessel drawing lo or 12 feet of water might 
perchance be warped. Clearly then such creeks as 
these, though absolutely useless to modern ships 
and of value only as affording shelter to cargo lighters, 
were much sought after by old-lime sailing ships, 
and it is because of such mud creeks that places 
like Negapatam, Masulipatam and Vizagapatam owe 
their existence as ports. Vizagapatam with its high 
rocky headland, the Dolphin’s Nose, offers shelter lo 
vessels in certain winds. Coconada lies in a curve in 
the coast, of large radius but still curved enough to 
afford at limes comparatively smooth water, and cargo 
boats can communicate with the canals and backwaters 
of the Godaveri, 

It is difficult nowadays to realise what attraction 
Madras had to offer to the traders, from the nautical 
point of view- and this point of view could by 
no means in the old days be set aside. To be sure, 
there is the Adyar river just south of the Portuguese 
settlement of St. Thom<i with its lagoon and its 
bar, the latter quite closed for perhaps eleven 
months of the year and scarcely negociable in the 
remaining month, even by the local surf-boats, still 
less by framed boats. Then, again, there is the Kum 
(*‘Co(>um") river, with a bar quite as impracticable as 
that of the Adyar, The fort of Madras is built on this 
little river, and it may be conjectured that, useless as 
it seems to be nowadays, it was at least better than 
nothing in the old days and that its existence had 
some sort of an influence on the choice of a site for a 
settlement. It may be taken as practically certain 
that the heavily framed ten-ton lighters now in use 
at Madras were non-existent in the old days and only 
came into use when the old screw pile pier was built 
some 40 years ago. The only class of boats capable 
of service in those days were the tnasulah, or surf, 
boats, consisting of planks roughly laced or sewed 
together with string, a long, continuous half sausage 
of straw being squeezed by the string lacing all along 
the jointings of the planks on the inner side. These 
boats, of which every port on the coast has some 
scores, have bottoms of flat planks and sides of 
the same sort of planks ; not nicely sawn, parallel edged 
planks, but just as sawn or hewn out of the tree, the 
broader the better as offering fewer joints. They 
are pierced all along the edges with quarter-inch holes 
some 4 to 6 inches apart, and are then fitted edge- 
ways (and endways with an overlap) one to the other 
without any kind or sort of keel or rib or framing, 
except for a stick in the bow and another in the stem. 
They carry 2 to 3 tons, are manned by two to four 
yefling naked rowers, who pull, or rather flop in the 
water long broom-sticks each with a small bit of heart- 
shaped plank, smaller than a page of foolscap, at the 
end of it. These paddlers are commanded by a steers- 
man armed with a similar paddle. They sit on sticks 


rudely lashed across the gunwales of the craft to keep 
it from collapsing flat like a paper boat, and with 
consummate judgment and much wild yelling they 
negociate— for the most part safely enough— the moun- 
tain of curling surf that may be trusted to smash into 
matchwood the finest boat of European build ever 
launched, even if manned by a powerful crew. The 
trade of Madras has from the first been, and still to 
a large extent is, in the hands of the owners and 
crews oi the surf boats that have ju.st been described. 
The object of those interested in the development 
of the artificial harbour has been to replace such craft 
as these by modern, well-found lighters and perhaps, 
who know's, later, to enable vessels to lie alongside 
of modern wharves. But to those bred by such ambi- 
tions no more unpmmising locality ever presented itself 
than Madras in the eighteen sixties. 

In the old days when a voyage per annum was consid- 
ered good enough by the owners of the sailing ships 
trading between Europe and India, a delay at such a 
place as Madras of even a monlh or two months was a 
matter of comparative unimportance. Doubtless, in 
anticipation of the arrival of a vessel returning to 
England, the factors on shore had all her cargo ready for 
shipping to her in these surf boats. But she may also 
have had cargo to put ashore, and il will readily be 
imagined how slow and risky a process it was to gel it off 
in the boats in question. For, as has been explained, 
the vessel’s owm boats were of no use for any such 
purpose. Then, later, when modern steamers came 
into use and were expected by their owners, if they 
were to pay dividends at all, to make at least three 
or four, and if possible six voyages in the, year, such 
a service between ship and shore as that afforded by 
the surf boats began to be viewed as quite unpcrmissible 
and impracticable. Each day's delay to such a 
steamer meant many pounds sterling of loss per 
1,000 tons cajvacity, and needless to say, this had to be 
paid for in freights. All the time, there were thelong- 
eslablished trading firms of Madras w’ho could not very 
well shift elsewhere, leaving capital invested in useless 
warehouses and losing long-established business con- 
nections. These firms— as indeed they still do~must 
have viewed with alarm the gradual extension of the 
trading influence of the merchants of the more favoured 
ports of Bombay and Calciit ta especially since t he days 
of railways — into territories long looked on as Madras 
reserves for trading purpostjs. 

The first attempt made lo improve matters was the 
construction, at a cost of Rs, ii lakhs, of some 1,000 
feet of a screw pile pier, 40 feet wide and 17 feet above 
low and 12 above high w'ater level. This pier was car- 
ried out beyond the surf-suck, in the hope that except 
m very heavy weather it might enable modern, framed 
cargo boats to v/ork between ship and pier. It has done 
40 years, and will do another 10 years, of good service ; 
but, needless to say, it w^as soon found to be totally in- 
adequate for the requirements of modern steamers, and 
the surf boat, with all its risks and disabilities, continued 
to do most of the work between ship and shore. 
Thus we come to the year 1868, when a vessel arriving at 
Madras found herself anchored—there being no standing 
moorings-— off a shelterless, surf-bound coast, equipped 
with an iron pier which, because of its projecting out 
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beyond the suck of the surf, afforded facilities for direct 
communication with the shore such as had never before 
been enjoyed until the year of the pier's completion. 
When, however, a vessel attempted to put cargo ashore 
or to get off exports from the shore, so inadequate were 
the pier facilities for craning cargo in or out of boats 
that, practically, most of her work had to be carried on 
through tlip hea\'v surf precisely as roo years before, 
by the aid of the masulah boats above ilescribed. 
Even the few framed, ten-ton cargo boats that the 
advent of the screw pier enabled to come into exist- 
ence had perforce to be drawn up ashore by their 
owners and put out of action for months at a time lest 
they should break from their moorings and be cast 
ashore, to inevitable wreck, in the event of bad 
weather. For once the character of the surf ceased 
to be of the mddest ; it w’as perfectly hopeless to try to 
beach one of these framed boats. Thus, in spite of the 
pier, the induence of the masulah boat remained 
supreme, and the effect of this on freights and on insur- 
ance charges may readily be imagined. All this 
time Bombay was spending millions freely and prepar- 
ing schemes for cheapening transit between ship and 
shore, and at the same time railways from the Homliay 
side were extending tlieir tentacles into Madras trading 
ternttiry. 

The anxiety of Madras traders, in regard to the'r very 
existence, first found public expression m a letter by 
the Chamber of Commerce, dated 31st July t868, 
addressed to the Government of Maclras, winch was 
minuted on by the then Governor, Lord Napier, on the 
23rd August of the same year ; in this minute he alludes 
to the project of a harbour as having been often sug- 
gested, abandoned, and revived. The Government <if 
the day accf>rded its cordial support to the Chamber's 
recommendaliim that an artificial harbour should be 
built, and in its order, dated the 28tb August 1868, 
appointed a strong Committee which in due course, on 
the i6lh January 1869, presented its repfirt. At this 
stage we will quote freely from the ‘ ‘ Official piapers 
concerning the construction of the Madras harbour,’* 
arranged by Mr. T. Mackenzie, m.inst.c.e., and 
printed in 1902, by the Superindemlent, Government 
Press, Madras, price Rs. 4, or 6 shillings. The 
Committee, after considering certain alternatives only 
to dismiss them, ‘'discussed the condition of the port 
and its disabilities, which were (i) the open roadstead, 
(2) delay in loading and unloading cargo owing to the 
use of masulah boats. (3) cost of landing and shipping 
cargo and extortion of boatmen, (4) damage to goods. 
All these rlisabilities it would be the object of a break- 
water to remove, while also furnishing a harbour of ref- 
uge.” Thus it will be seen that from the first the 
“harbour of refuge” idea found but a secondary 
place in the minds of all concerned, and that the 
primary object in view, from the first, has been to 
better the conditions governing transfer of cargo 
between ship and shore. 

The relative importance of these two things, ue., 
of providing a harbour of refuge for ships and of pro- 
viding smooth water for lighters to work cargo between 
ship and shore, is not always grasped by the public, and 
sometimes lia.s seemed to have been lost sight of in the 
discussions that have taken place during the 40 years 


since the harbour scheme was first mooted. In 
the average mind the word “Harbour” connotes “ Staiio 
hene ftda car inis, ’ ’ a place in which ships may lie safely 
at moorings in bad weather. But no harbour of this 
class is possible at any reasonable expense on such a 
coast as that to be found at Madras. For it is not the 
waves but the wind that is likely to tear ships from their 
moorings, and it would not be practicable to erect 
ajl round an artificial harbour on a low-lying coast 
like that at Madras, any sort of adequate wall to keep 
winds from striking a ship broadside. Indeed, a very 
ordinary modern vessel may expose a broadside of 
10,000 square feet to a wind offering a pressure of 
50 Ihs. per sq. ft. or a total pressure of 500,000 lbs., 
or say, 250 tons, which would require stouter bow 
and stern moorings than any likely to be available in 
any port in the world, or likely to be carried in, or that 
could well l>e handled by the crew of, any modern trad- 
ing vessel. And even if at the first sign of bad weather 
all vessels in the limited area of a harbour were let swing 
head to winti, the chain cable would have to be an 
impracticably large one to stand the lift and strain due 
to the necessarily short length of the mooring chain 
anvl its consequent w'ant of spring. Therefore, except 
under very exceptional circumstances, of which 
usually the master of a vessel will be the best judge 
and must be prepared to justify himself to his owners, 
it will be wiser for vessels to give up the Harbour of 
Refuge idea altogether, and whenever the ‘ ‘ great 
danger ’ ’ signal is hoisted, to steam out to sea where 
they will be infinitely safer than if caught in the little 
rat trap of a harbour, where the area in which shi})S 
can swing is only about J mile by ^ mile, and that for, 
oerhaus, 8 or 10 vessels. However, such conditions of 
weather as to justify the hoisting of the “great danger’^ 
signal need not, ordinarily, he looked for more than 
once in four or five years, for i>erhaps 24 hours at a 
time, and during the remaining time a harbour, even if 
only an artificial one on a low sandy coast, will be 
found of infinite benefit, if properly equipped, in pro- 
viding shelter for modern lighters, tugs, etc., and in 
securing them smooth w^aterto work in, whether along- 
side vessels or at piers. However, in the case of Madras 
harbour, a.s will be seen, it was years before the true 
principles were grasped, and even up to near the present 
(lay perhaps half of the cargo dealt with at the 
Pori is obliged to be handled by the archaic masulah or 
surf boat, for lack of an adequate supply of suitable 
piers and of an inner harbour for lighters. All this* 
however, is now in process of being remedied. 

Nine years were to elapse between the date, 31st July 
1868, of the Madras Chamber of Commerce representa- 
tion in favour of a harbour and the actual com- 
mencement of work in 1877, history of these 

nine years may thus be summarised briefly. The 
Committee, already referred to as having been appoint- 
ed by Government on 28th August 1868 to report on 
the matter, reported in favour of an isolated break- 
water of the Plymouth sort, parallel to the shore, in 
7 fathoms of water, 1,200 yards off the shore, 
2,000 feet long, with splayed ends, to cost Rs, 106 
lakhs. The Madras Government accepted the view 
of the Committee (there had been one dissentient, Col. 
Carpendale, r.e,), in favour of a detached breakwater, 
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and sent the scheme to the Government of India with a 
request that the Secretary of State might be moved to 
send a thoroughly qualified marine and harbour 
engineer to report on the matter. Accordingly 
Mr. G. Robertson, who just then was reporting on other 
Indian harbours, was asked to report, which he did in 
1871, to the effect that, subject to confirmation when 
more information about sand-travel should have 
been collected, he was in favour of a detached 
breakwater of the Plymouth sort - that is. of loose 
rubble— at a cost of Us. 131 lakhs. 

At this stage, Mr. Robertson’s report came to the 
notice of the Engineer of the Karachi breakwater, 
Mr. W. Parks, who thereupon undertook to show 
that the system of construction there adopted, m., a 
wall of artificial blocks on top of a submerged layer 
of rubble, would be far less expensive than the proposed 
Plymouth system of a rubble mound reaching above 
water level. But the most important jiart of 
Mr. Parks’ report was his recommendation in favour 
of a closed harbour in lieu of a detached breakwater. 
Indeed, the plan of the closed harbour which accom- 
panied Mr. Parks’ later report, dated 4th November 
1873, is practically the plan that was adopted, later, 
and is now in use. The result was that Mr. Parks, 
having been deputed to visit Madras, submitted the 
report just referred to, with an estimate amounting 
£565,000. Mr. Parks’ proposals were approved 
in due course by the Government of Madras and 
the Government of India, and were by the latter 
sent forward to the Secretary of Stale in 1874, with a 
recommendation that they should be subjected to the 
scrutiny of higher professional authority than was ob- 
tainable in India. Consequently the matter was refer- 
red for report to Mr. J. F. Bateman, who supported 
Mr. Parks' proposals, and in due course, in a despatch 
dated the nth March 1875, the construction of the 
harbour on the lines recommended by Mr. Parks was 
sanctioned by the Secretary of Stale, and work 
began in 1877. 

Thehext four years were occupied in the construction 
of the harbour by Mr. Thorowgood, only interrupted by 
the issue, on i8th February 1879, of a strongly condem- 
natory report by Sir Andrew Clarke, r,e.. Member 
of the Viceroy’s Council for Public Works. Sir Andrew 
Clarke ' ' condemned the scheme on political, financial, 
nautical, commercial and engineering grounds and 
recommended a design by which the harbour >vould be 
detached from the shore, its accommodation increased, 
its defensive power improved, and egress and ingress 
facilitated. In this design the two arms were broken at 

fathoms, leaving an entrance both north and .south, 
the curved or breakwater portion being larger than 
hitherto designed, the outermost point being armed 
with a fort, and the interior divided by wharves. This 
report vras forwarded home and referred by the Secre- 
tary of State to Mr. Parks in September 1879. But in 
the meantime the progress of the south and north arms 
had provided more data, and Mr. Parks was able to 
satisfy the Secretary of State that sufficient warrant had 
not been furnished for stopping the work.” The work 
therefore went ahead on Parks' design, only altered 
in form at the seaward side of the harbour and at the 
entrance. But during this progress, Col. Sankey. r.e., 
at 
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and Captain Taylor, r.n.k., respectively Chief Engi- 
neer and Master Attendant of Madras, paid a visit to 
Colombo, and on their return remarked on the much 
more massive section of the arms there and the heavier 
rubble protection. But Mr. Parks on the 4th of August 
1881 defended his design by the example of Karachi 
and declined to consider Madras and Colombo as 
comparable. We now knew that in this judgment he 
was mistaken and that Madras is liable to be exjiosed 
to sea action of a far more destructive character than 
any likely to be experienced at Colombo. On November 
I2th, 1881, a severe cyclone visited Madras, and the 
seaward parts of the works, which had then pro- 
gressed nearly to the entrance pier heads, were almost 
destroyed. 

Following upon this disaster there came two valuable 
reports, the first by Mr. (now Sir) Guildford Molesworth, 
and the second by Mr. Parks, the latter dated the 9th 
March 1882. Both reports are of a technical engineer- 
ing character, somewhat out of place for quotation in 
such a paper as this. But it may be noticed that the 
chief points brought out were: («) that wave action 
caused disturbance at a considerably greater depths than 
any previously recorded in Europe ; (6) that the exces- 
sively destructive wave action experienced was, on this 
occasion, unaccompanied by wind of any great force and 
must be ascribed to some very severe local action some- 
where out at sea, of which the winds did not, while the 
waves did, reach Madras; (c) that the breakwater design- 
ed by Mr. Parks was too low and too weak, and must 
be raised and strengthened, and (d) that the alterations 
consequent on the disaster might cost up to Rs.i8 lakhs. 
But the matter of chief interest, from the point of view 
of more recent experience, brought to notice by Mr. 
Parks, was the evil effect of the position of the harbour 
entrance. The eastern entrance admits swell which 
renders it necessary that vessels should be moored, as 
far as possible, stem and stern, so as to face the swell 
and not to roll w^hile handling cargo. And yet, in high 
winds, whieJz may not by any means necessarily be in 
the same direction as the swell, vessels may have to cast 
off their stern moorings so as to lie head to wind and, if 
necessary, to swing quite round as the wind veers. But 
this may lead to heavy rolling, because of the wave 
swell coming side-on, thereby making the handling 
of cargo between ship and boat dangerous or difficult. 
These considerations, as well as the surf which the har- 
bour arm had not by any means put an end to, and the 
risk of wreck to any sort of cargo boat of a better class 
than the old-fashioned surf-boat, made it necessary, in 
Mr. Parks’ opinion, to consider the question of the 
alteration of the eastern entrance, to some situation 
where waves would find it less easy to enter and dis- 
turb the surface of the harbour. 

The question of the design and reconstruction of the 
harbour was then referred by the Secretary of State, in 
1882, to a Committee of experts, consisting of Sir John 
Hawkshaw, f.r.s., Sir John Coo 4 e, and Professor Stokes 
(later Sir George Stokes, Bart.}. They in due course 
submitted a full and valuable report, with plans 
for the reconstruction of the damaged harbour on a 
stronger scale. Briefly described, their recommenda- 
tions were to the effect that at the damaged outer ends 
of the two arms, and on the eastern parts of the arms, 
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a new wall of heavy concrete blocks should be built on 
the inner side of, and where pract’caWe arnalgaiualcd 
with, the injured structure, that the level above water 
level shouhl be raised several feet, and that the outer 
mass of rubble and random blocks should be very 
considerably added to. The Committee did not con- 
sider the question of substituting a northern for the 
eastern entrance : but they negatived a southern en- 
trance, and as things have turned out, quite r’ghlly, 
and suggested the narrowing of the eastern entrance 
from 550 to 45 o feet. It was subsequently narrowed 
to 506 feet. Alternative estimates of the cost of these 
different ways of carrying out their recommendations 
came to ^480, 000, £430,000 and £466,000. A local 
Committee formed at Madras to consider th*s report 
submitted the result of its sittings on 30th April 1883, 
expressing strongly the opinion that a new entrance 
would 1)0 necessary if the swell inside the harbour 
during heavy weather was to be mitigated. 'Ihis Com- 
mittee e.stimated the cost of re^storing the harbour and 
opening a new and closing the old entrance at Rs. 51 J 
lakhs. But the weak point in their recommendations 
was that they proposed to meet the cost of the altera- 
tion ot the entrance by cutting down the home Commit- 
tee’s proposals for raising and strengthening the arms. 
Accompanied by a note by Sir (luildford Molesworth, 
these views were again laid before the home Committee 
who insisted on the retention of their design for the 
strengthening of the arms vvhde treating the pro])Osed 
alteration of the entrance— in the necessity for which 
they did not quite concur — as an additional e.v- 
penditure, thereby adding £125.000 to their previous 
estimates. They repeated the suggestion that instead 
of at once making a new entrance, the old one might 
be narrowed from 500 to 450 feet, They added the 
very pregnant note that it must not be forgotten- 
duringthe next 20 years it was, as a fact, forgotten— 

“ that whether the harbour were completed with the 
prestjnt or with a new entrance, there are now no 
sufficient facilities within it for loading or unloading 
vessels ; and if further expenditure is to be incurred, 
it is a question whether it would not be better to 
incur it in providing such facilities at or near the 
base or shore end of the harbour, rather than in 
making a new entrance. After giving the fullest 
consideration to this question, we cannot recommend 
tlie construction of the proposed new entrance/’ 

The old question ot altering the aspcr.t of the 
harbour entrance from east to north-east was fated 
to he under discussion for a period of 20 years before 
a decision was finally arrived at. A brief sketch will 
be offered of this long discussion, but first a few 
words of explanation seem necessary. The chief 
thing desired by those interested was that ships should 
have smooth water to load and unload in. When 
ships pilch, head to sea, there is nothing like the same 
difficulty in craning cargo between hatch and lighter 
as when they roll„ side to sea. Now, ordinarily, by 
casual thinkers, it is believed that when a vessel is 
lying head to wind she will at the same time be lying 
head to sea, and wdll consequently only pitch and ixot 
roll, and thus will not be inconvenienced in landing 
her cargo. But such is not the case — is indeed very 
far from being the case — except very exceptionally, 


in a dose harbour like that at Madras. For not only 
<lo dll waves that are rolling shorewards approacli 
nn)rc or less parallel to — say within 15" either way 
from parallelism with— the shore, quite irrespective 
of the wind direction, but still more, in the harbour 
itself, no waves at all can get in except at the eastern 
cMitrancc, and these more or less retain their original 
long-shore be, so that all ships lying head to north 
or south are hound to roll, to the great inconvenience 
of cargo-handling. This is even w^orsened at some of 
the moorings by the deflection of the waves off one 
or the other of the walls of the harbour, and it follows 
that when there is any sw^ell outside at all, there will 
usually be inconvenient rolling going on inside. 
Thence the urgent necessity, so strongly insisted on 
throughout the years of discussion, and curiously 
enough so little aiiprehcnded by the high engineering 
and nautical authorities in England to whom it fell 
to pronounce opinions that carried weight with 
.sanctioning authorities, of keeping out the swell at 
any cost in reason. It will be realised, in the light of 
the above explanation, that during high wdnds, vessels 
must, if possible, lie able to slack off their stern moorings 
and so swing that they may lie head to w'ind instead of 
bearing the burst of the wind on their sides. The im- 
portance of this will be realised wdien it is pointed out 
that not only is the head area exposed to the force of the 
wind only about one-sixth part of the side area, but also 
that the pointed how is far better shaped to throw^ off 
the pressure than is the flat side of the ship. Few ves- 
sels are so W'ell found astern, with holding tackle, as 
to be able to offer their flat side to a really strong 
wdnd— especially to strong puffs of wind— and not 
break their stern lines. When tin's happens they 
must nece.ssarily sw-ing head to wmiuI, perhaps for days 
at a time, and in Madras harbour all berths are so 
arranged that vessels may do so, without endangering 
one another. As explained, when .so swmng, whether 
by design or by accident, it is an equal chance that 
though head to wind they are side to swell, and so must 
necessarily roll ])adly, to the great danger and 
difficulty of cargo working. With so much for 
explanation of the wave or wind and roll or pitch 
question, we return to the history of the alteration of 
the harbour entrance. 

In dealing a .second time with the opinion of the 
Hawkshaw, Coode, and Stokes Committee, tlie 
Government of Madras, now advised by Col. Shaw 
Stuart, R.E., insisted most strongly on the necessity 
for a north or north-east entrance, pointing out 
that in this view they had practically the unanimous 
support of marine experts acquainted with the 
working of the harbour. The Secretary of State, 
howTver, supported by Mr. Parks, felt that he had 
no choice but to accept the decision of .such eminent 
authorities as Sir J. Hawkshaw and Sir J. Coode. 
In the meantime the restoration of the harbour from 
the condition of wreck to which it had been reduced 
by the cyclone of 1881 had been more or less in 
abeyance and was only resumed vigorously in 1883. 

A fresh opportunity for raising the question of the 
alteration ot the entrance was offered by the coming 
into force of the Madras Harbour Trust Act of j886— 
superseded later by the Madras Port Trust Act 11 
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of 1905 — whereby the direct control, property, duties 
and liabilities of the Port passed from Govern* 
ment to a Board of Trustees. At the end of the 
year 1886 the new Board again raised the question of 
a north-east entrance, though their Engineer, 
Mr. F. N. Thorowgood, was then of opinion that things 
having gone so far it was rather late in the day to 
make so radical a change. The Port Trust proposal 
was strongly supported in turn by the Governments 
of Madras and of India, and the result was the appoint- 
ment by the Secretary of State of a new Committee, 
stronger this time in nautical experience, consisting of 
Admirals Salmon and Nares and Sir J{»hn Coode, 
who reported in 1887 in favour of the adoption of 
a north-eastern entrance. That this Committee had a 
clear appreciation of the essential points at issue is made 
evident by the quotation of the following paragraph 
from their report : ‘ 'll is agreed on all hands that owing 
to the frequently disturlied state of the water, the 
facilities for landing and embarking passengers, cargo, 
etc., offered by the harbour, are very much restricted, 
nor would it be feasible, for the same reason, to use, 
without serious interruption, wharves and jetties along 
the shore line, or to keep in safety witlnn it such 
improved lighters, tugs, and other harbour craft as 
would greatly increase its value as a trading port.'* 
Meanwhile, as years went on. owing to conditions 
which, as this is not an engineering publication, need 
not now be described, sand had been banking itseli upon 
the south side of the outside of the new harbour and 
gradually creeping forward so as to threaten completely 
to close up the eastern entrance. Indeed, whereas in 
1888 there were 48 feet of water in the entrance there 
were in 1904 only feet, and were it not for the 
dredging that now takes place for a month or six 
weeks every year, the silting iq) ot the eastern entrance 
would be taking place at the steady rale of op foot 
yearly. This fact coming to the notice of the .Salmon, 
Nares and Coode Committee, they wrote : ‘ ‘'J he present 
or east entrance we believe to be the easiest and safest 
for ingre.ss or egress, but not only dfies it admit the sea 
in the manner described, but we arc oi opinion Ihp 
the time is not far distant when the depth at this 
entrance will be so far reduce il as to become too 
shallow for the larger class of vessels frequenting 
the port.’* This report, when sent In India, was 
accompanied by a critical note by Mr. Parks wh<) 
thought that the sand difficulty had been exaggerated 
and would not be of practical importance untiJ 1938. 
We now know, however, that were it not for the dredg- 
ing done since 1904, the depth at the entrance would, 
by now, 1908, have been reduced to 28 feet. In other 
words, in any, even a moderate, swell, the port would 
have been practically closed to 4,000 ton steaniers. 
The Harbour Board and the Government of Madras, 
however, concurred with Mr. Parks’ opinion as regards 
sand-travel, but considered that the no Kh-east en- 
trance, as recommended by the Admirals Committee, 
should be adopted and commenced at once. Mean- 
while, on the 31st July 1888, Mr. Thorowgood resigned 
his post and was provisionally 
Su]>erintendent of the Harbour M/orks by Mi. A. L. 
Pogson who, two months later, made p importan 
proposal for making a north-eastern entrance and a 


the same time providing shelter for lighters and smaller 
craft, in the shallow part of the harbour area not 
available for ships. With the support of the 
Harbour Board and the Governments of Madras 
and of India, Mr. Pogson ’s proposals in due course 
reached the Secretary of State, who. however, did not 
accept them, but directed that the reconstruction should 
proceed on the old design and that the form of the new 
entrance should be left for future consideration. On 
Mr. Parks’ death in 1889 Sir Alexander Kendcl 
appeared on the scene as the London Consulting 
Engineer to the Harbour Board, and for the first time 
raised the question ui the advisability of constructing 
quavs at which shijis might work their cargoes in 
perfect quiet and security. But this proposal was 
rejected on reference to the Harbour Board who 
adhered to their former decision to complete the 
reconstruction on the old lines, with an eastern entrance 
narrowed by 50 feet, and to come t(» a decision about 
a change (d entrance later, in the light of experience. 
By the end of the year 1895 the harbour with an eastern 
entrance was completed. The total cost to date was 
Rs. i,2b,2i,2T2 of which Rs. 61,41,985 were spent 
before 1888, and for tlie difference between these two 
sums, Rs. 64,79,227, Government made the Harbour 
Board responsible, for repayment ultimately and for 
interest at 4J per cent., since reduced to 4 per cent. 

In the years which elapsed between 1895 and 
1904 Sir A. Rendel k.c.t.e., Mr. B. deWinton and 
Mr. F. J. Wilson -all Mems. Inst, T. E., pleaded 
for «hi]) docks, boat docks, or quay walls, under 
various designs But the feeling ot the practical 
mercantile men of whom, (or the most part, the 
Harbour Board is ordinarily composed, was that, 
however do.sirable such luxuries might be in the 
future, the present trade of Madras was not of sufficient 
magnitude to afford them, and that the matter of im- 
mediate urgency was that the shore side of the harbour 
should be suitably equipped with piens, cranes, .sheds, 
railway sidings, etc., on an adequate scale for the traffic 
offering itself. ]{ ventually in 290J, projiosal.s were sub- 
mitted lor the construction of a north-eastern entrance 
and the closure oi the eastern /)ne at a cost of H.s, 45 
lakhs, and this, in due course, wa.s sanctioned by the 
Secretary of State and |njt in hand, under jMr. F. J. 
Wilson iis Cliief Engineer under the Harbour 'I'rust 
Board whose Chairman, until now, had always been the 
hroiem ‘‘ C<>llector’’--/V<?/tf<:/, of County 

Council-~o\ the local Madras administrative area. 

Early in 1904, recognising the disadvantages of 
constant changes in the personnel of the Chairmanship, 
(iovornment appointed as whole-time Chairman, the 
compiler of this article, lately their Secretarj^ in the 
Railway Department, who had just retired from the 
service Two vear.s later, on Mr. F. J. Wilson s ap- 
pwintment to be Secretary in the Madras P. W, 
Department, the Engineership and the Chairmanship 
wen^ combined in the writer’s charge. The Board now 
entered actively on a policy of spendingall its Revenue 
balances on pnividing the Port witli suitable appliances, 
so long lacking, for the proper handling, storing and 
delivery of gootls between ship and consignee, and in 
pursuance of this policy have laid down for themselves 
a programme of expenditure on such equipment which, 
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when completed, will have cost Rs. 25 lakhs. Amongst 
the works arranged for in pursuance of this policy, 
as well as in connection with capital loan expendi- 
ture on the alteration of the harbour entrance, are 
the following, w’hich have, in their effects, revolu- 
tionized the methods so long in use at the Port. Most 
of them, from (a) io ( k), are already, 1908, completed 
and in use ; the rest have been arranged for or are 
in hand. 

(а) Radical re-arrangement of the lines and 
sidings in the Harbour Trust *s yard, 

(б) Improvements for coal handling. 

(c) Improved cranes. 

(rf) An export pier equipped with cranes. 

(e) A pier for dutiable imports, equipped with 16 
hydraulic cranes. 

(/) A shed of an area of i| acres for dutiable 
imports. 

te) A 7-acre basin for lighters and small craft 
drawing under 12 feet of water. 

(A) A slipway, for hauling up vessels up to 500 
tons burden. 

(t) Jetties, cranes, sidings and other facilities 
for the timber trade. 

(;) Space, sidings, etc., for minerals and rough 
cargo near the boat basin and south arm. 

(A) Improved arrangements, pier, waiting rooms, 
etc., for use of passengers. 

(/) Pier and arrangements for improving the 
landings of iron. 

(m) Extensive arrangements, including hj^au- 
lie cranes, etc., for the landing and despatch 
or stacking of coal. 

(«) A pier for non-dutiable imports. 

(0) Sheds for non-dutiables, whether imports or 
exports. 

Undoubtedly the provision of these appliances, so 
far as they have gone, has been accompanied by an 
increase in the volume of trade done at the Port, and 
there is every reason to houe that by tending to 
lower lighterage charges for landing and shipping, 
as well as by expediting the despatch of steamers 
and thereby eventually lowering freights, the new works 
will be of immense benefit to local trade. 

MeanwMe the alteration of the harbour entrance is in 
progress, nearly half of the estimated cost of it and 
of its plant and connected works having been spent al- 
ready by the middle of 1908, and there is every reason 
for believing that by the middle of the year 1911 there 
will have been secured smooth water inside the harbour, 
so that no matter how ships may be obliged to swing 
to the high winds in certain days of the year, there may 
be no rolling such as now sometimes so seriously inter- 
feres with the handling of cargo. Of all the works 
above referred to, perhaps, the boat basin is the most 
important as judged by its effects. For there has now 
grown up in the Port, because of the protection afforded 
by this basin, a large tonnage— in the next few months 
there ought to be fully 1,500 tons— of large modem 
lighters into which the greater part of the vessels fre- 
quenting the Port will be able to put out the balance 
of their cargo after a day or two of working. For it 
must be borne in mind that it is only for very few 
ships that Madras is a terminal Port. Most vessels 


have only a few hundred tons to take in or put out, 
cn route for other and lar^r ports where they can be 
sure of return cargoes. But it would have been of 
little use to have provided the boat basin, and thence, 
indirectly, the lighter fleet, if measures had not at the 
same time been taken to unload the lighters quickly. 
The new dutiable import pier with its 16 hydraulic 
cranes does all thjs, and it is now quite exceptional — 
except when a vessel sees fit to work cargo overside at 
night— to find lighters containing cargo left afloat 
during the night, as used sometimes to happen, 
even m bad weather. Even when cargo is left afloat 
in the new lighters, it can suffer but little or no damage, 
being well battened down, whereas only a few months 
ago scores of country boats might be seen moored 
full of valuable cargo, but deserted of all crew, and 
exposed all night to the attacks of thieves, or likely 
to sink for want of baling, or to come ashore for 
want of an anchor watch. And just as the dutiable 
class of cargo has already been provided for, as 
described, by means of the new pier, cranes, and the fine 
new shed, so non-dutiable < argo will be provided for in 
the next few months, as well as the coal, iron and other 
rougher classes of imports. 

That the trade of Madra.s is not a stagnating trade, 
but will respond to proper provision of facilities, may be 
judged of from the (act that, in this the 8th year of the 
current century, the value of the whole trade handled at 
the Port, whether exports or imports, roasting or foreign, 
has improved by just 50 per cent, over and above the 
average figure at which it stood more or less stagnant 
in the last 13 years of the 19th century. The average 
in question was just Rs. 12 crores or £ 8,000,000, and 
it did not appear to show any tendency towards upward 
growth, judging from a diagram made from the figures 
published in the Government Customs Department. 
But in the year 1907-8 the value of the trade is given 
at Rs. 18 crores, or £12,000,000. The value of the 
total of exports remains, persistently, throughout the 
years, at from one- third to one- fourth lower than that of 
the total of imports ; but this applies only to what 
actually passes through the Port of Madras, and doubt- 
less if facts were available and if internal and external 
trade by railways and via other ports were taken into 
consideration, there would not be apparent so great a 
discrepancy. 

The final position of the Madras Port Trust Board is 
as follows They are in possession of property valued- 
after all depreciation— at the end of the year 1907-8 
at Rs. 1,97,40,108, say nearly two crores of rupees or 
£1,300,000. They are in debt for part of this, to the 
extent of Rs. 53,40,776 or say £350,000. This debt 
is in process of being paid off out of ordinary income, 
part of it in 40 years and part of it in 60 years. Equa- 
ted payments are made of principal and interest at four 
per cent. The burden of the debt is light and in its 
comparatively small way the Port is pretty well off, 
with a gross income of 9 to ii lakhs of rupees— say 
£70,000 per annum— from which working expenses 
take about 60 per cent. The balance to the good is 
pooled for the provision of works which ordinarily 
would be provided for by borrowings; indeed, most of 
the Rs, 25,00,000 worth of internal improvement w'orks 
just now in hand are to be provided for out of revenue 
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surpluses. Thus it will be seen that the Port's financial 
position is a perfectly sound one. The entire cost of 
the facilities of all kinds afforded to the public at the 
Port of Madras averages just Rs, i-8-o or 2 shillings 
per ton of cargo using it. But if coal be omitted from 
the calculation— for it pays very small dues and 
as yet receives few facilities— the cost, not of shipping 
but of actual cargo handled in the port, works out at 
Rs. 2-1-7 or fo, say, 3 shillings per ton. 

There are in the harbour two revolving Titan cranes 
that at a radius of 60 feet can each lift 33 tons and one 
of them can lift 25 tons at a radius of 80 feet. There is 
a steam gantry crane to lift 15 tons at a radius of 33 feet. 
There is a steam 12-ton crane. There are 2 two-ton 
and 14 one-ton hydraulic cranes, a couple of 5-ton and 
some smaller steam cranes and a number of band 
cranes. All these are capable of lifting weights out of 
lighters, and some of the largest of them are in daily 
and hourly use for this purpose up to 33 tons. On 
shore, where trollies loaded on the pier are unloaded 
preparatory to despatch on railway tnicks, there are 
cranes corresponding to the above by which road lorries 
and railway trucks can be loaded in due course. 

Madras is the principal Port of an area of country con- 
taining some 30 odd millions of inhabitants. The town 
itself has some half-million inhabitants. It is served by 
two great systems of railway, the Madras Southern 
Mahratta Railway and the South Indian Railway, with 
lengths of 3,000 and 1,500 miles respectively. It would 
be a very much more important Fort than it is but 
for the fact that, here in its southern end, the Indian 
peninsula has so narrowed, and the sea is so near, that 
there are actually, in the Presidency, 148 ports, of which 
45 are open to general trade, coasting and foreign, and 
103 to coasting trade only. It follows that, because of 
thke facilities, Madras Port can never hope to obtain so 
large a share of the trade of the millions at the back of 
her as Calcutta has of her 100 millions, Bombay of 
hers or Karachi of hers. 

Omitting coal, of which 278,000 tons were imported, 
chiefly from Bengal, the imports at Madras in the year 


1907-8 amounted in weight to 326,000 tons and the 
exports to 132,000 tons. Kerosine oil headed the im- 
ports at 52,000 tons, mostly in bulk, pumped ashore; 
Railway materials were 45,000 tons; then came metals, 
chiefly bar iron, 37,000 : food grains, 28,000; timber, 
27,000; piece-goods and twist, 20,000. The remaining 117 
tons of articles of imports were individually of compara- 
tively small weight. Amongst exports, seeds and ground- 
nuts were 24,000 tons; hides, horns and skins, 20,000 ; 
vegetables and provisions, 21,000, mostly onions for 
Burma; cotton, 18,000; oil cake, 10,000. The remain- 
ing exports, 39,000, are individually of comparatively 
small tonnage. These figures give a general idea 
of the character of the Madras trade of import 
and export. 

An attempt has been made to show how from small 
beginnings— devoid indeed of all natural advantages— 
Madras has gradually provided itself with shelter lor 
vessels up to say 5,000 or 6,000 tons burden, and with 
modern appliances for the handling, storing and deliv- 
ery of cargo. Another four years will show a great 
difference for the better. And even though Madras can 
never hope to compete with places having the natural 
advantages of Calcutta, Bombay, Rangoon or Kara- 
chi, she may reasonably hope to continue to serve a 
useful purpose m the chain of communication between 
her 30-million clienti;ie and their correspondents in 
Europe. There are some anomalies yet to be swept 
away, left since the time when a sailing ship or two 

K r month sufficed for all the trade there was. and 
;al traders did much of their business down on the 
sandy beach. Ihe Madras merchanl, and 
especially the native merchant, is a conservative 
person who does not like being hurried, but all 
these reforms will come in time. The benefits 
which the Port Trust is aiming at conferring on 
the local merchant are cheap freights with 
Euroj)e, due to quick and safe handling of steamer 
cargoes and cheap lighterage charges, which may be 
expected to result from better shore arrangements 
for the handling and movement of good. 



The Pori of Karachi. 


This i)ort is thn vvesternmosl ot all Indian 
harbours, and is, therefori', the nearest point to 
Europe of all the British i)ossessioiis in India. 
The course from Karachi to Aden, in the south-west 
monsoon during three months of the year, is 735 miles 
shorter than from Bombay, and is at all times 205 miles 
shorter. From Bussorah this jmrt has an advantage 
of 435 miles over Bombay. It lies in lat. 24" 47' 21* 
N. and long. bfV' 58' 15" E., and is the natural port of 
.Sind, the Punjab, the Frontier Provinces, the North- 
West Provinces, and Central Asia. Sind was joined 
to the Bombay Ihresidency at a lime when practically 
the only communication was by coasting vc.ssels, for 
then Karachi harbour was not easy of approach, and 
in fact, within the memory of livmg men, shii)s have 
been warned from attempting to enter the Port, and 
have been signalled " to go to Bombay." As far back 
as 1842 Sir Charles Najuiir. the conquerr)r of Sind, 
whose famous message "Pea'iiri” has become histori- 
cal, urged that the Indus valley was the most iinp<trtant 
route for military and cornmerc'al communication with 
the Punjab and the North-West Provinces, and pointed 
to Karachi, then a small fishing (own, as (he port to 
which traffic would infallibly (end : and Cord Dalhousie, 
Sir Henry Poliinger. Sir j|ohn Lawrence, .Sir Justin 
Shiel, (leneral Jacob, and Sir BartleFrere, had all re- 
corded similar opinions before the year 18(1 j. Karachi 
lies on the northern liorder of the .Arabian Sea, 51 miles 
west of the principal mouth of the Indu.s, and at the 
extreme northern end of the Delta, not far from the 
southern base of the Pab Mountains, and close to the 
border of Baluchistan. By rail it is 993 miles from its 
Presidency town, Bombay, and 483 knots by sea, and is 
the capital of Sind. The bay, at the northern end of 
which the town is situated, is formed by the projecting 
point called Manora, which lies at the eastern end of a 
reef 10 miles long, which forms a Ijarrier against the 
Arabian Sea. The mouth of the bay measures 3^ miles 
between Manora and a point to the east called Clifton, 
and is blocked for the most part by a group of islets 
called the Oyster Rocks, of which Kiamari, which is 
now part of the mainland, was formerly the largest. 
The bay is 5 miles long from south to north and 5 miles 
broad, but only the eastern and a small part of the 
northern shore has been utilised as a port, the remainder 
being left in its primitive shallow state. The Layari, 
a small stream, runs in at the northern end, but the 
water in it only comes to the surface during a few 
days in the year. On the eastern shore of the bay 
lies a large mangrove swamp in which at one time 
there was a deep pool and which used to have an 
inlet and outlet opposite the Oyster Rocks and 
through the Chinna creek : on the west the Baba creek 
runs to very near thereof above mentioned, and prob- 
ably had an opening to the sea at one time. The low 


hills in the neighbourhood of Karachi are from 150 to 200 
feet high, of a coarse grained arenaceous dirty yellow 
rock, abounding in fossils, and mostly capped with 
conglomerate more or less disintegrated and containing 
water worn pebbles, Manora Point consists of this 
conglomerate resting on clay which has been under- 
mined by the sea, whereby great masses of rock have 
been brought down and scattered for about 700 feet 
from the shore and in from 10 to 25 feet of water, where 
they crop uji irregularly. Further out the sea bottom 
is of .sand 8 to 10 feet thick overlying the clay and in- 
terspersed with boulders. As the bottom shelves 
rapidly, it is not sensibly affected by the drift of the 
Indus, which, under prevailing winds, is towards 
Tutch. The sand, uncovered at low water, is blown 
into the harbour and, indeed, over the whoJecity. This 
together with the sea air rapidly wears away any 
wrought iron work, so much so that chains hung 
betwtien wooden posts will fall to pieces in a com- 
paratively short time, while the posts are practically 
uninjured : cast-iron is not similarly affected. The 
climate ot Karachi, although unjileasant, is very 
healthy: it lies low. and the marsh land in its vicinity 
renders the atmosphere moist and w'arm. This is 
endurable during eight month.s of the )'ear, while the 
sea breezes blow constantly. When the hot land 
winds jircvail, life becomes a burden, not only to the 
European, but even to the native inhabitants : for- 
tunately this happens but seldom. The only 
insanitary part of the town is the old town pro])er, anil 
the .Sadr bazaar portion or "(’amp,” as this together 
with the civil lines is called. 

Here the plague has marie some thousand victims 
since the first outbreak early in December i8rj6, and 
over eight lakhs were sjient by the municipality^ under 
the orders of the Government, in combating the 
scourge in the next four years, of which three lakhs were 
refunded. Vaccination has been compulsory for the 
last 20 )'ear.s. The hot weather is reckoned to last three 
months, April, May and June; October and Novem- 
ber are also close and sultry sometimes. The mean 
annual temperature is calculated to be 65 degrees in 
January, 85 degrees in May, and 75 degrees in Novem- 
ber. The annual rainfall is slight and fluctuating, aver- 
aging 5 inches, which, as often as not, falls in a few hours. 

Mention is made in the chronicles before 1725 of a 
place called Kharak, having a considerable amount of 
trade, which lay on the further side of the Hab river 
to the westwards and near its mouth. This little port 
got silted up, and a move was made about 1729 to a 
spot at the head of the present harbour and then called 
Kalachi Kun, and under Jam Daria Khan Jokia trade 
began to be attracted to the port which became 
known to Europeans amongst many other ways of 
spelling it as “ Kurachec; ” this has now crystallised 




Passenger Lani>ing Stage, Kiamari, Karachi. 
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into “ Karachi. ” Tlie harbour of Sharbunder also 
becoming blocked, and Talta, the old capital of Sind, 
having decayed owing to the Indus silting up, much of 
the trade was diverted to the newer harbour. Before 
the Indus was tapped by the Scind Railway at Kotri, 
all the river traffic used to go down to Keti and Sagan- 
dar, whence it used to be taken mostly to Bombay, while 
a little dribbled westwards to Karachi. 

The Khan of Kelat under the Kalhora Princes 
having obtained a grant of the town, put his own 
garrison into it. Between 1792 and 1795 three Baluchi 
armies invested the towm, and on the third occasion 
the leader, a Talpur chief of Hyderabad, gained 
possession of it and built a fort at Manora. The rule of 
these chiefs was so favourable to the town that trade 
flourished. They subjected all imports to a 2^ per 
cent, duty, and the customs revenue amounted to 
Ks. 99,000 in 1809, rising to Rs. 1,74,000 in 1837, 
the whole trade of the port was valued at about 
40 lakhs. In 1838 the town and suburbs held 14,000 
inhabitants (of whom half were Hindus), ruled despoti- 
cally by a Nawab, under the Mirs, who held both civil 
and military powers. Nearly all the goods were con- 
sumed locally, only i J lakhs going across the frontier. 
The imports were mostly broadcloth, chinU, etc., 
copper, cotton, dates, ivory, silk (raw) from Bengal and 
China, silk (manufactured) from England, slaves, spices 
and sugar. The principal exports were ghi, grain 
(wheat), indigo, madder, opium, raisins, salted fish, and 
wool. Most of the slaves were negroes or Abyssinians 
brought from Muscat, Opium (500 cameHoads) came 
from Marwar, and was exported to Daman, the Por- 
tuguese town. In 1843 the trade had fallen to about 
12 lakhs owing to the opium trade having steadily 
declined for six years, it having amounted to 16 lakhs in 
1837. 1848-9 the trade had risen again to 44 lakhs, 

which in 1852-3 was nearly doubled, reaching 81 lakhs. 
The exports had been gradually creeping up, and in 
1857-8 stood at 107 lakhs as against 108 lakhs worth of 
imports. Owing to the high demand for Indian cotton 
during the Civil War in America, the exports rose to 
400 lakhs in 1863-4, the imports being 200 lakhs only. 
When peace was restored, the trade fell from 600 lakhs 
to 400 lakhs in 1867-8 and to 350 lakhs in 1873-4 ; 
rising again to 700 lakhs in 1882-3 and to 1,100 lakhs 
in 1892-3. 

The seaborne trade of Sind passes almost entirely 
through Karachi ; according to the last returns the 
figures are 



1905-06. 
QOO Ks. 

1906.W. 
000 Rf, 

1907-08* ; 
000 Rs* 1 

Impoftii PriviUe ... 

8 , 7 »,aQ 

9 . 4‘.87 

10,53,17 1 

Tretisare do. 

36,42 

57»44 

87.83 

ExPqtU: Foreign ... 

38,22 

47.67 

47.70 

Indian 

u,or,aa 

> 5 . 3 ».S 6 


Total 

11,45.44 

15.80,23 

r. .j 

18,04,94 1 

Treasure, Private 

5.83.96 

4.80,90 

4.3044 ; 


The following tables show violent fluctuations in 
the exports, especially in wheat, though the general 
tendency is upward : the imports are also creeping up, 
but more steadily. 


Principal Imports to Karachi 
{Foreign & Coastwise) in Lakhs of Rupees, 
ending December 1905. 


Year. 

Coal A 
Coke. 

Metal* 

Oil 

(Kero- 

sine)* 

Piece Goods 
and Yarns. 

Sugar. 

Timber. 

1881 

6 

27 

0 

is6 

33 

11 

1882 

3 

20 

X 

14a 

23 

3 

1883 

a 

28 

3 

>35 

16 

3 

1884 

3 

29 

1 

167 

*5 

7 

X885 

3 

3 » 

2 

184 

35 

5 

1886 

6 

36 

+ 

210 

3 * 

6 

1887 

7 

3 X 

4 

266 

40 

10 

x888 

7 

35 

4 

289 

37 

6 

1889 

9 

28 

tl 

410 

38 

7 

1890 

7 

3a 

12 

298 

34 


1891 

9 

36 

*5 

307 

59 

7 

1692 

IX 

^ 3® j 

14 

300 

’ 59 

5 

*893 

7 

40 1 

X 3 

3 ta 

SI 

8 

1894 

7 

1 

X 7 

465 

S 3 

5 

'89s 

8 

1 

41 1 

3 

3*4 

67 

10 

1696 

8 

i 

40 1 

xo 

393 

69 

8 

1897 

5 

*9 

15 

334 

79 

7 

X898 

4 

’3 

ai 

355 

87 

4 

1899 

ra 

21 

1 

33a 

75 

8 

1900 

4 

24 

1 

xo 

344 

99 

8 

1901 

7 

i 

x6 

498 

106 

9 

t 903 

8 

39 1 

1 

18 

45 ' 

» 3 S 

7 

1005 

la 

48 j 

26 

45 * 

III 

8 

1604 

27 

45 j 

3a 

.598 

146 

4 

. *905 

38 

48 1 

1 

X 9 

679 

*35 

XO 


Foreign only.-— ended March 31. 


Year. 

CoalA 

Coke. 

Metal, 

Oil 

(Kero- 

sine). 

HMeGoodt 
ud Vara*. 

Sugar. 

Timber. 

*906 

1 

SO 

16 

430 

176 

- 

1907 

a 

48 

3 * 

477 

19* 

- 

*908 

4 

n 

44 

S09 

*95 
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Principal Exports from Karachi 


{Formgn & Coastwise) in Lakhs of Rupees, 


Year, 

Bones. 

Cotton. 

Grain 

Wheat). 

Hides A 
Skins. 

Seeds 

(Oin- 

ge«y). 

Seeds 

(Rape). 

Wool. 

1881 


32 

9 

*4 

8 

*7 


i88a 

— 

43 

95 

13 

9 

9 

TO 

‘S 3 


44 

*30 

II 

39 

32 

55 

1884 

— 

35 

30 S 

>4 

46 

74 

53 

1885 

X 

37 

586 

*5 

52 

80 

55 

1886 

t 

46 

357 

18 

3 * 

46 

6t 

188; 

I 

63 

101 

*9 

26 

37 

60 

1888 

I 

73 

128 

20 

47 

38 

80 

1889 

4 

74 

290 

*7 

34 

39 

9 * 

1890 

11 

83 

370 

13 

*9 

20 

77 

i89( 

4 

67 

460 

It; 

27 

44 

97 

1893 

5 

43 

361 

34 

33 ! 

14 

98 

1893 

7 

96 

337 

30 

77 

1 *38 

88 

T894 

10 1 

828 

949 

17 

1 7 * 

itr 

110 

>895 

15 

123 

328 i 

43 

70 

47 

103 

1896 

M 

»73 

104 

35 

55 

37 

no 

1897 

16 

140 

*39 

34 

42 

33 

1 

1B98 

14 

116 

507 

37 

30 

95 

9 * 

1899 

18 

95 

3*3 

52 

60 

62 

lOI 

1900 

20 

n 7 

106 

63 

35 

27 

77 

7901 

9 

148 

323 

3 « 

35 

222 

66 

1902 

31 

178 

493 

40 

38 

7 * 

65 

1903 

18 

277 

7*7 

49 

47 

43 

80 

1904 

12 

306 

nil 

49 

44 

107 

103 

1905 

12 

383 

84 * 

68 

s6 

83 

99 


Foreign only. — ended March 31. 
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Year. 

i India. 

Bones. 

Cotton. j,wj^"i) 

Hides Seeds 
& (Gin- 
Skins. /Telly). 

1 Seed. IvVool 
(Rape), r'"'- 

1906 

64 

( 

188 i 587 

j. . 

i 

110 , — 

1907 

89 

— 

835 5 702 

MB J 

305 1 

1908 

90 

L 

3«4 1 833 

: i 

1 

337 ; — 


The vessels in the Foreign trade using the port were 
as follows (coasters excluded) ; — 


Steamers . 
Sailers . 


No. 

Tons. 

000 

No. 

Tons, j 
0". 1 

No. 

Tons. 

000 

303 

382 1 

306 

i 

] 

i 

399 

i 

1 

i 

*99 

401 

»37 

*9 

176 

*5 

341 

*9 

388 

608 

343 

774 

388 

860 

9 lt 

16 

J70 

*5 

i 214 

*5 


The steady rise in coal imports is due to the 
increase of &ngal coal brought 
Calcutta, which is ousti^the wood fuel and foreign 


coal formerly burnt on railways and m . 

The inbaWtants of the city 


rSyasS : 73.5^; 1891. 105.199 ; 

including*8,oi9 in the cantonments. Of the total 


60,003 were Muhammadans, 48,169 Hindus. 6.158 
Christians, and 1,823 Patrsis. 

Karachi is the head-quarters of the followi^ 
Missions : the Church of England, the Roman Catholic, 
the Church of England Zenana, and the Methodist 
Episcopal. 

One of the sights of Karachi is the Mugger Talao 
some way out, and one of the advantages of the place 
are the cows which are so noted as good milkers that 
many of them are shipped to Bombay. They are bred 
in the hill tracts within a radius of 30 or 40 miles. The 
Muhana tribe of Muhammadans are great fishermen, 
and live mostly in hamlets near Karachi. At Kiamari 
there used to be a village of them : they catch rays, 
sharks, and skates, and some pearl oysters of inferior 
quality have been found in decreasing numbers. Good 
building stone is found among the arenaceous lime- 
stones ot the Gaj group near the city, and has largely 
been used in the building therein. A few miles out at 
Maurypur salt is manufactured from salt water. 

Karachi i.s the port of call for the Austrian Uoyd, 
British India, Bombay Steam Navigation, City, Clare, 
Hall, Hamider, Hansa, ) iwanji, Strick, and Wilson liners. 
The North-Western Railway links the city with the fron- 
tier, the Punjab, and the United Provinces : the Jodh- 
pore-Bikaner Railway with the Thar and Parkar 
district ; while the line opened in 1904 ftom Hyderabad 
to Bandi, 54 miles, will form part of the Bombay 
Karachi connection through the Runn of Cutch, which, 
until that has been completed, has to be made by a very 
roundabout route. Three trade routes keep Karachi in 
direct communication with Afghanistan and Central 
Asia, via the interior of Sind, Lus Bela and Kelat ; and, 
moreover, any communication, by rail with the Persian 
Gulf and countries beyond are almost certain to pass 


through Karachi. 

Sind is under a Commissioner whose residence is in 
Government House, Karachi, originally built by Sir 
:harles Napier when Governor of the Province, and now 
[itted with electric light and fans. The city forms a 
leparate charge under a Deputy Collector and is the 
fiead-quarters of the District 

Karachi contains a District Jail, and various educa- 
tional and medical establishments. Among the 
educational institutions are the Sind College, wid the 
Oavaram Jethmal Sind Arts College, founded in to 
vhifh is attached a hostel accommodating some of the 
[20 scholars. Students are prepared for the first 
X.B. There are 68 schools with a daily attendance 
}i 8,100 : in fact, the progress of educatjon in the city is 
i-erv satisfactory. Of these schools the numbers and 
itt^dance are:-Boys, 48 with ^? 39 : Pris. with 
[,86i. The Narayan Jagannath High School is under 
:iovernment management and the students are pr^ 
jared for the matriculation and fin^ school ex^n- 
ition : it receives Rs. 10,000 frem IVoymcial Reve- 
lues. There is also a Muh^madan Hwh School, an 


igineering class, and a training cl^ for nustr^. 
.Patrick’s Roman Catholic School is capable of hous- 
p 40 boarders and 200 day scholars ; the European 
fd Eurasian School called the Ka»chi Gramnw 
hool, founded in 1854 undw the atepices of Sir 
irtle Frere : the .Anglican Mission Schoms, and the 
irsi Virbaiji School. 
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There are three hospitals and four dispensaries with 
over 70,000 patients ; the Civil Hospital has between 
one and two thousand in-patients ; the Dtifferin Hospital 
for females, built by Mr. fedulji Dinshaw in treats 
over 10,000 patients* of whom over 200 are internet. 

There are three hospitals in cantonments, a military 
one (formerly called the Sick Hospital) established in 
1869, a cantonment hospital in the Preedy quarter 
opened in igoi, and one near the barracks for camp 
followers and servants. 

Amongst the many other public and private buildings, 
there are four Railway Stations, Cantonment, McLeod, 
Mansfield Import Yard, and Kiamari : a railway w'ork- 
shop, Messrs. Herman & Co.’s Ironworks, and three 
cotton presses, the Sind Press Co.’s McLeod Road Press, 
out-turn 350 pressed bales a day ; the Jyabji Presses, 
built in 1865 at a cost of Rs. 225,000, out-turn 250 bales ; 
the Albert Press, leased to the same company, with an 
out-turn of 390 bales, and the Karachi Steam Roller 
Flour Mills. 

Other buildings are the Anglican Church of Holy 
Trinity which has a hideous tower and was originally 
meant to be a land-mark ; the Presbyterian Church 
of St. Andrew, and Christ Church ; the Napier Barracks, 
the Sind Club, the Empr^s Market, the Post Office, 
and the Frere Hall Municipal building which was 
opened, incomplete, in October 1865, after Rs. 1,75,000 
had been spent on it. A statue of the Queen-Empress 
Victoria was erected in front of the building by public 
subscription and was unveiled by the Prince of Wales 
in 1906, Besides the Napier obelisk on the Mole 
already mentioned, there is a clock tower memorial to 
Sir William Merewether at the junction of the two 
principal thoroughfares, the Bunder between the Custom 
Houseand Cantonments, and the McLeod Road on which 
most of the European business office.^ are situated. The 
residential bungalows are well isolated and therefore 
catch the sea-breezes, but the dust is difficult to keep 
down and the air is always more or less gritty. These 
houses are dotted along the road to the cantonments on 
the East and merge into the civil lines adjoining them. 

The military portion of the city consists of the arse- 
nal, and of three lines, depot, artillery, and European 
infantry ; the depdt lines, the oldest military portion of 
Karachi, were originally built for reliefs passing through. 
The normal strength of the garrison is 1,300 and there 
are 800 volunteers. 

There is a public garden half a mile from the 
cantonments, covering 40 acres and with a very good 
zoological collection. An extensive ddk bungalow is 
also to be found, and an Afghan sarai, about 3 acres in 
extent, rebuilt by the municipality in 1873 at a cost of 
Rs. 20,000 for the accommodation of Kandahar 
caravans. 

At Clifton, at the extreme Eastern horn of the 
hay, several bungalows have been built on the edge 
of the cliffs, and the clean sand at foot of these 
forms excellent bathing. The place is much favoured, 
especially by the well-to-do natives, as the sea-breezes 
come straight off the water and are laden with a 
minimum amount of sand. 

Manors Head, the western horn of the bay, is provided 
with a fixed light 148 feet above mean sea-level, with a 
range of 20 mues in clear weather, and is the first sign 


of land after passing Cape Monze or Ras Muar, the land- 
mark of vessels making Port Karachi from the west. 
A fort was first erected here at the end of the i8th 
century; this has been replaced by a modern system of 
fortification. Here are also to be found the port and 
pilot establishments, the harbour improvements office, 
and one belonging to the Indo-European Telegraph 
Department. An English Church has been built lor 
the benefit of the residents and of the sailors fre- 
quenting the harbour : likewise a European school and 
a library with billiard room attached. Manora is now 
a cantonment and a military sanitarium in place of 
Ghizni beyond Clifton on the other side of the 
harbour. 

The Government seems unable to make up its mind 
whether or not to make the port a regular trooping 
one. There used to be a Rest Camp here, but when 
the tents became worn out, the details, etc., were 
vShif ted back to Deolali. Since the visit of the Prince 
of Wales in the battleship Renown^ troops have again 
been sent this way, but they are entrained direct 
from the transport, and the rest camp has not yet 
been re-established. 

From Kiamari, which will he further described later 
on, the Napier Mole stretches for three miles north- 
wards along the harbour, and on it is a road, the 
East India Tramway, and the North-Western Railway. 
The mole, began by Sir Charles Napier, was completed 
in 1854 under the eommissionership of Sir Bartle Frere. 
The tramway reaches to the Public Gardens, a distance 
of 6 m. 65 ch. It was at one time worked steam, 
which had to be abandoned ; after many vicissitudes 
it is at last beginning to pay its way and more. 

There are (our English and four Native periodicals 
published in Karachi : the Karachi Chronicle, the 
Phoenix, the Sind Gazette and the Sind Times, The 
native ones are in Gujerati, Persian and Sindi. 

The municipality was established in 1852, and from 
1891 to 1901 had an income of 12 lakhs. This 
income was made up of Octroi, rates and taxes under 
special acts, properties and powers apart from taxa- 
tion and grants and contributions. The expendi- 
ture in 1906 was mostly on General Administration, 
Rs. 1,05,000 : Public Safety, Rs. 30,000 ; Public 
Health and Convenience, Rs. 599,000; and Public 
Instruction, Rs. 60,000. The one-tenth draw back 
allowed bn the through goods Octroi, amounted to 
Rs. 1,60,000. 

Waterworks,— K9,reichi may be divided into two 
portions, viz. .‘—-the Native quarter, only a few feet 
above high water ; and the European quarter including 
cantonments, more inland and higher. The city is 
surrounded on the south and west by mud flats, 15 in. 
below high water, raised by the deposit of salt mud, 
on which only mangrove and soda plants grow. On 
the south there are sandy dunes on which goats-foot 
creepers bind the sand. The south-west monsoon 
never extends beyond Lakhput Bunder on the Coast of 
Cutch, and the north-west monsoon does not quite 
reach Karachi. The rainfall is generally very scanty 
indeed, in other years none falls at all, while 26 in. fell 
in 1851, 28*45 in. in 1869, and 25*5 in, in 1878, and 
again in 1908 there was a heavy fall which badly 
breached the railways. 
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the continuation of 
j western boundary of Sind, 

which extends in a southerly direction for 90 miles to 

ri wr their ravines the Hab, a permanent 

"f®' Kohistan tract of hills in the 
Karachi eollectorate gives rise to the Lyari and Malir 
rivers, both torrential, which are not tributaries of the 
Indus. 


The Lyari rises a few miles north of Karachi and falls 
into the harbour at its upper end. The MaJir rises 
between Karachi and Sehwan and, after a south- 
westernly course of 60 miles, falls into Karachi Bay by a 
creek a few miles from the town. 

In the Malir, even when the bed is dry, water is found 
a few feet below the surface, and at 10 to yifeel it is 
plentiful. The geological formation over 'the line of 
the aqueduct which now brings the Malir water to the 


distributed by carts, and as soon as the railway was 
opened to Kotri, it was brought thence by rail for 
making ice. 

Sir Charles Napier took some steps to remedy this 
state of things, and since his time schemes have been 
considered of Capt. Baker, r.e., in 1845 ; of Capt. De Lisle 
H.E., ini834; of John Brunton, in i860; of Newnham! 

of Major-General Merriman, r.e., in 1868. 
These were all practicable, and, with the exception of 
Newnham^s boat canal from the Indus, suitable for 
the municipality to undertake. Government, however, 
persistently refused to contribute to the cost, and 
eventually Mr. James Strachan, as engineer to the mu- 
nicipality, submitted a scheme in 1873, which has been 
carried out. General Merriman had proved that the 
Malir couM l^e depended on for 1,200 gallons per minute 
in the driest season, so an estimate was prepared for 
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city is identical with the Gaj or Miocene group, inter- 
mingled with Munchars or Pliocene ; conglomerates 
extend to about 4 miles from Karachi, where an ele- 
vated ridge crops up and divides the basins of the 
Lyari and Matis. For some years after the British look 
possession in 1839, inhabitants resided in what is 
now called the old town quarter— miserable and dirty 
in the extreme, with few roads and no means of locomo- 
tion, Water used to be got from shallow wells in the 
bed of the Lyari : these used to run sweet for some 20 
days and then had to be abandoned for new ones. Sir 
Battle Frere said of the best (jf it, " though the 
permanent residents get used to it, and it does not 
disagree with them, it has, on all newcomers, the effect 
of a weak solution of Epsom or ('holtenham salts.'* So 
used to it were the old inhabitants that on getting 
fresh water they considered it insipid. The water was 


giving 25 gallons a head fo 80,000 inhabitants at a co.st 
of Rs. 12,00,000. Financial difficulties caused delays, 
and in 1879 this estimate was cut down to Rs. 8,50,000, 
giving 8 gallons a head. Sir Richard Temple, as 
Governor of Bombay, laid the foundation stone 
of the distributing reservoir on February 21, 18^. 
Water is obtained from two wells on the right bank of 
the Malir, 7 mile.s from Landi station and about 16J 
miles in a bee-line from Karachi ; they are .jfo ft. inside 
diameter, 36 ft. deep with a 3 ft. steining. The 
first 6,880 ft. of water conduit is of 24^ in. cast iron, 
turned and bored pi]>es; then there is a masonry 
conduit, 16 m. 20 chs. long, ending in a distributing 
reservoir at Karachi. The Thudda river, where 
the pipes end, is crossed by an inverted syphon 500 ft. 
long, composed of two 24 m. pipes, while under some 
nullahs there are masonry conduits. It was estimated 
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that the surplus water would be sufficient to irrigate 
about 146 acres. The distributing reservoir is on the 
side of a hill about one mile east of the cantonments ; 
it is 200 ft. long by 150 ft. broad, and the water surface 
is 10 ft. 9 in. above the floor level. The tank is covered 
in by masonry arches, with 12 in. of concrete above the 
extrados and 2 ft. of earth over that. The water is 
delivered 6 in. above the floor, 62 '35 ft. above mean sea 
level, and 55 ft. above the average ground floor level of 
houses in the native town. The main delivery pipe 
from the re.servoir is 150 ft. long and 24 in. diameter; 
then a 21 in. main runs from it straight through the 
Sudr Bazar to the native town, and another 12 in. 
through the cantonments, civil lines, railway quarters 
and old town to Kiamari. The 21 in. main was not 
laid at first, but on June ii, 1883, the municipality 
sanctioned the raising of a Rs. 2,89,000 loan to complete 
the scheme. Public street services for filling puhkds 
on bullock back, and other vessels are provided at 
frequent and convenient spots about the town and 
camp, besides 28 hand services for filling gurrahs. 
Special supplies are delivered to the railway w'orkshops, 
the arsenal, the jail, to troops, both European and 
Native, and to vario\K mills and factories, as well as for 
the hydraulic machinery at the wharves. The total 
cost has been Rs. 11,50,000 for a maximum supply of 

2.500.000 gallons, at a cost of Rs^q per day for 20 gallons 
per capita. The reservoir cost Rs. 67,000 and contains 

200.000 gallons, or Rs. 33-8 per 1,000 gallons; the water 
is charged at the rate of Re. i per month for | in. 
connections ; Rs. 2-8 for J in., and Rs. 5 for i in. 
The works were commenced on February 18, 1880, and 
were opened on April 4, 1883. The extension was 
commenced in July and completed in October 1884. 
In 1906, the capital outlay was Rs. 9,069 ; the establish- 
ment, repairs and removal fund, Rs. 43,643. 

Sewerage . — Up to 1875 the sewerage W'as not regu- 
lated in any way, and sullage was collected in kutcha 
or unlined cesspools or thrown on the surface. The 
cesspools were holes in the ground 10 or 12 ft. deep : 
they were nevw cleaned, for the contents escaped 
readily enough into the gravelly soil, and the pipes 
connecting them with the houses were never trapped. 
Since 1875 cesspools have all been lined and venti- 
lated : they are cleaned periodically and all connecting 
pipes arc now trapped. 

After the introduction of water-supply, the neces- 
sity of sewering, especially in the case of the native 
town, became a matter of increasing importance. In 
1803, the consumption of water was i J million gallons 
a day ; about 5,000 gallons of sullage and waste water 
had to be removed daily, but the want of funds again 
proved the obstacle. The Municipal engineer, Mr. James 
Strachan, submitted several schemes between iSdo and 
1890, and eventually a loan of six lakhs was sanctioned 
lor sewering the old town quarter. As already stated 
rain falls sometimes at the rate of an inch an hour, 
and as the area drained by the storm water channels 
measured 3,000 acres, it was decided to exclude this 
water from the sewers. Sewerage could not be taken to 
the sea, as it would have been necessarily discharged to 
wind-ward of the town. It was, thn'efore, decided 
to utilise it on the land. The area to be dealt with 
nuasured 175 acres, the population being 30,000, and 


it was only a few feet above high water mark : it was 
reckoned that 15 gallons capita would have to be dealt 
with, or 450,000 gallons daily. The Shone system of 
hydro-pneumatic ejectors was adopted. The city was 
divided into five blocks.each of which was provided with 
two ejectors of a combined capacity of 400 gallons, or 

200,000 gallons in all, discharged once a minute by com- 
pressed air into pipes leading to the sewerage farm. A 
sixth ejector was fixed for the waste water from the 
bathing gh^ts of the Hindus. The sewerage was raised 
5970 ft. and only 60 acres were cultivated at first ; 
the area being extended as the population increased 
up to the present 140 acres. The first cost of the scheme 
was Rs. 717,075. The crops had to be sheltered from 
the sea-breeze which has a most damaging effect on all 
plant life. The cro])s tried have all done well except 
common barley, which tillered too much, the stalks 
being too weak to support their own weight: they 
were, bajri, chubber, guinea grass, Indian corn, Italian 
rye-grass, juar, lucerne, millet, sugarcane, and wheat 
spelt. The capital outlay on drainage in 1905 was 
Rs. 1.33,000, six lakhs having been spent on extensions : 
establishment, repairs, etc., came to Rs. 23,000, 
while conservancy cost Rs. 1,67,000. Seven more 
ejectors have been installed of 250 gallons capacity, and 
an average of 1,100,000 gallons of sewerage are daily 
raised and spread over the land, without causing any 
nuisance whatever. 

Karachi Harbour :~As already stated Sir Charles 
Napier was the first to appreciate the possibilities of this 
port, and as a step towards improving it he designed 
and commenced the mole across the tidal marsh between 
Karachi and Kiamari ; the obelisk opposite the native 
Jetty, near the northern end of the bay, marks the place 
where his work ended. In 1855, the late Sir William 
(then Mr.) P. .Andrew obtained the concession for the 
Scinde Railway, by which to tap the boat traffic down 
the Indus at Kotri and so bring it by rail to Karachi. 
This he described as “ the neck of the funnel ” and 
expressed the opinion that all present and future traffic 
of the vast territory it would serve would tax its 
capabilities to the utmost. In 1856, the Government 
applied to the late James Walker for a report, which he 
submitted in 1858. The plan accompanying it shows 
the Napier mole completed, but no other works. There 
is a pool in the backwater 14 ft. deep at low water 
connected by a tortuous channel with Chinna Creek. 
A similar depth is shown in a double channel beginning 
near deep water point, and reaching into deep water 
soon after passing a bar projecting from Manora Point, 
and another isolated pool of the same depth opposite 
Kiamari. 

The numfjer of ships using the port, which numbered 
2,189 in i 854'55 oi 114,889 tons, rose to 3,262 and 
290,743 tons in 1859-60, 

Sir Sartle Frere oh April 4th, 1859, turned the first 
sod of the Scinde Railway from Karachi to Kotri 
on the Indus, 108 miles : it was opened in 1861. An 
iron viaduct 1,000 ft. long wherewith to cross the 
mouth of the Chinna Creek had been ordered. Loco- 
motive and electing and rejiairing shops had been 
erected near Cantonment Station at a junction of the 
main line and a branch to Ghizni on the coast, east 
of Clifton, where there was a pier and a dockyard. 
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In 1863, the eastern groyne at Kiamari was about 
half done : a new Custom House had been built at 
the north end of the Napier mole, which obstructed 
all improvements until it was cleared away quite 
Recently. The Government were deepening the bar 
and intended providing greatly extended wharf and 



Native Jrttv, Karachi. 

quay accommodation direct with the Scinde Railway, 
whereby a great improvement was being introduced 
and was making rapid strides, so they said, in the 
system of loadir^ and discharging cargoes. 

The bar at the mouth of the harbour had then 
17 to 18 ft. of water at ordinary tides and 21 ft. 
at springs— with a greater depth further 
in. TTiere were two miles of native 
boats collected at Kotri, and not a 
single boat went below that place : 108 
miles of railway M'ere substituted for 
230 miles of creek navigation. Karachi 
is the only land-locked harbour between 
Bombay and the Persian Gulf— it is 
perfectly safe and easy of access by day 
and night for large ships even in the 
monsoons. Commodore Young in 1854 
took the steam frigate Queen into the 
harbour twice during the night and 
during the south-west monsoon; the 
Bussorah Merchant drawing 20J ft 
passed the bat when the register showed 
22 ft. Capt. C. D. Campbell, r.n., was 
the first to take a large armoured 
steamer into the harbour. Ten years 
before Sir Battle Frere had stated that 
on the line from Karachi to Aden the 
south-west monsoon does not blow wip 
violence and is, in fact, a steady trade 
wind equally favourable for the run to 
or irom Aden. The result of these 


considerations, he said, can hardly be other than a 
conviction that direct steam communication would 
be established at no distant period ; and so it has. 
but the mails still go round, vid Bombay, as the 
direct steamers are all slow ones, and the companies 
stand out for exorbitant rates for a direct jaU service 
between Aden and Karachi whereby 
2 or 3 days might be gained between 
London and the North-west frontier. 
During the construction of the Scinde 
Railway more than a hundred ships had 
brought materials to the port without 
a ,single mishap. 

It is curious to note that, at this time, 
Sir George Bidder regarded Bombay 
and Karachi as the only two good ports, 
“ Madras was no port at all, and 
Calcutta was as bad as it could be. " 

The Kiamari groyne was completed in 
1863 and greatly increased the scour in 
the harbour, but deposited the sand at 
the entrance, owing to the w^anl of a 
breakwater on the west to conduct the 
scour into deep water. The Government 
had relied on this groyne doing all the 
work, but were disappointed, and the 
breakwater and dredging, as at first 
contemplated, had to be carried out. 

By 1874, the bridge and the mole 
had been built, Chinna Creek had l>ecn 
stopped up, and a branch of the railway 
had been taken round the swamp from 
near Cantonment station to and along 
Kiamari Island. The main line ended at the Bunder 
Head and did not reach as far as the new Custom 
House. A training bund along the new^ channel past 
the Native Jetty in the Upper Harbour had been 
lut down, and a depth of 14 ft. below datum had 
een obtained. There was a railway pier an<I 


I 
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another one at north end of Kiamarj Island ; the pool 
in the backwater had gone ; the east groyne at 
entrance extended half way along Manora point : 
the breakwater was completed,and there was more than 
20 ft, of water below datum in a narrow entrance going 
to a point half way up the groyne ; there was a pool of 
the same depth opposite Kiamari ; and the channels 
generally had widened but not deepened. The work 
according to the plans of Messrs. Walker and Parkes 
had been begunin i860 ; the first block of the breakwater 
was laid on August ist, 1871. It was not completed 
till some 14 years later, on January 17, 1874. Up to 
1863 the works were under the Public Works Depart- 
ment: they were suspended for want of funds from 
1866-68 and were resumed the year after, but much 
delay was caused throughout for the same reason. The 
East groyne at the entrance of the harbour at the end of 
1875 was 8.900 ft. long, the dredging of the bar was in 


structure at the outer end and fanned towards the har- 
bour. Above this concrete blocks are laid measuring 
12 ft. long by 8 ft. deep by 4^ ft. thick, weighing 27 
tons a piece, and each block representing nine inches in 
length of the breakwater : as many as iq of these 
were laid in one day and six of them in 40 minutes. 
They were set on edge without bond, two forming 
width and three the height, or 24 ft. each way. The\ 
are laid with an inclination towards the shore of 3 in 
to I ft. or I in For 408 ft. from the shore the top was 
levelled off with concrete to 4 ft. above H. W. S. T., 
dropping to this level in the next 468 ft. The range oi 
tides is 7 J feet at mean springs, and 12 ft. at extraordinary 
springs. Storms are unknown ; the greatest velocity 
recorded in 1870-75 was an hour’s squall from the 
N. N. E. of 62 m. p. h. From the middle of June to the 
middle of September the S,-W. monsoon brings heavy 
seas. From mid-October to mid-February strong eas- 



Distant View of 

progress : the rocky obstruction at the mouth called 
Deep Water Point was being excavated ; a channel 
2 i miles long had been formed in the upper harbour : a 
jetty 1,400 ft. long existed at the end of this channel : 
an iron screw pile bridge had been thrown over the gap 
made in the Napier mole, through which the break- 
water was filled by and emptied into the channel ; the 
Chinna Creek had been closed by a bund 2,700 ft. long. 
The direct entrance channel was now 6 ft. deeper than 
the old circuitous one, and all vessels, from native craft 
iipwards, could now use the harbour at all times. 45 
lakhs had been spent on improvements, of which the 
Manora breakwater had been responsible for 10 lakhs. 
The breakwater is 1,500 ft. long terminating in 5 
fathoms at low water : the base is of rubble stone, 
levelled off mostly to 15 ft. below low water; its width on 
top is 100 ft., and it is extended 60 ft. beyond the super- 


Manoka, Kaeacri. 

terly winds blow, but do not raise a great swell: between 
these periods strong breezes or squalls occur and raise 
seas that are not formidable to navigation. 

In his presidential address on January iith, 1881, 
> Mr. James Abernethey, the President of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, stated that the entrance channel 
was then direct and widened and had a depth of 20 ft. 
at L, W. and 28 ft. at H. W. : that the harbour was fully 
sheltered from heavy seas and that the internal harbour 
had also been considerably enlarged. 

With the exception of the bridges over the Indus, 
the Indus Valley Railway was completed in November 
1879, and the Merewether Pier was opened in February 
1883, having one berth for a large vessel ; it was fitted 
with one 32 ton, and seven 35 cwt. moveable hydraulic 
cranes. The pier was T-shaped, and barges could be 
berthed inside the arms. As shown in the table given 
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earlier, the exports of wheat rose from 9 lakhs in 1881 to 
130 lakhs in 1883 and to 586 lakhs in 1885. This sudden 
flood was quite unexpected and it was almost impossible 
to cope with it. The Railway Company remodelled the 
export yard at the McLeod Station : opened a separate 
import yard near the native jetty; built a wharf 720 ft* 
long at Kiamari for lighters : erected extensive shedding 
there and rearranged their sidings at that place so as to 
give an enormous stacking ground. All the wheat from 
the Punjab had to be taken across the Indus at Sukkur 
in boats, and the arrangements both at Multan and 
Kotii were heart-breaking, owing to the line between 
these places belonging to the State while the railways 
on either side were in private hands. 

The Erskine Wharf was oj)ened in 1887 and five of the 
largest steamers then known could lie alongside, and 
were served by one 12 ton, and twenty-two 35 cwt. 
moveable hydraulic cranes. 

The Railway to Quetta was opened in the same year, 
and the Sukkur bridge over the Indus on March 27,1889, 

At the end of i8gi, Mr. Price was able to report that 
the breakwater had practically required no repairs, 
though the outer part had settled below H. W. The 
expenditure on maintenance had averaged { per cent, 
and had been mainly applied in raising the top with a 
layer of concrete to make u}) for settlement into and with 
the rubble mound, and in feeding the mound, mostly 
at the outer end. There are now four Dredgers 
employed at the Port, viz , : — the Edward Jackson^ 
William Price, Albuquerque, and Shipii, and they 
lifted 1.054,735 tons, or 21,087,500 cubic ft. of 
material in 1907. 

The following figures show the great improvement 
in the area of the harbour with 20 ft. at low water. 
1858, 58*64 acres : i8go, 201*47 acres : 1898, 237 54 
acres: 1907, 310*33. The patch called “Deep Water 
Point " near the entrance, is still useless as an anchorage 
at certain times, and a bare rock still exist on the west 
of it, though much smaller, and the so-called “Morris 
Rock in the middle of the entrance channeJ, though 
lowered so as to clear the deepest vessel at all times, 
still stands 20 ft, above the bottom and so causes eddies. 
The entrance channel has now a sufficient navigable 
width with a depth of 24 ft. at low water right up to 
the northern limits of the wharves which are 4,000 ft. 
long, and which now extend as far as they can until 
the main line of the railway has been shifted to its 
new position further north. The effective depth 
on the beaconed entrance line to the harbour is now^ 
25 ft. at low water ordinary spring tides. The average 
income of the Port is over 20 lakhs, while its expenditure 
is under 16 lakhs. It is paying off a debt of 66 lakhs. 

The line Hyderabad to Shadipalli was opened on the 
standard guage in 1892 (after much discussion it was 
converted to metre gauge in i9C-»i) and connects with 
the Jodhpur Bikaner line, thereby openine a shorter 
route to Bombay and with the Rajputana-Malwa sys- 
tem. Strenuous efforts have been made to prolong 
this metre gauge line into Karachi. On January ist, 
1892, the North-Western Railway was extended to 


Chaman from Quetta. The Southern Punjab Railway 
from Samasata to Delhi was opened on November loth, 
1897, whereby the distance to Delhi was shortened by 
187 miles. The Kotri bridge over the Indus was com- 
pleted on May 25th, 1900, and the Kotri-Rohi chord 
along the left bank of the Indus in December 1896. 

An export yard covering 52 i acres was made avail- 
able during 1095-96, and here the wheat can be sorted, 
graded, and cleaned. The refraction or dirt is not 
allowed to exceed 2^ per cent., and even this amount 
is penalised, so that wheat is now shipped as clean as 
possible and in the original bags— whereas formerly 
it used to be cleaned up-country to save weight 
in rail transit, and a fixed and large proportion of 
dirt used to be added in the merchants* godowns to 
which it was carted from the railway station. As 
wheat is paid by bulk in ships, the dirt did not add 
to the cost of transport. 

An import yard covering 19 acres was established 
in 1896, and is close to the business part of the t(»wn. 
There are sheds and sidings on it. 

At the request of the Port Trustees a committee 
of experts was appointed by the Cfovernment and a 
scheme has been formulated to cost 100 lakhs. Exten- 
sions and improvements to the wharves to accommodate 
15 large steamers, with a passenger basin, overbridge 
for the road, and a new bridge east of the present 
one in the Napier mole, are estimated to cost 
45 lakhs. A new export yard of 150 acres to be 
reclaimed from the backwater on the Queen* s Road 
and a new Import yard come to 55 lakhs. AH this 
work is in hand. 

The Chamber of Commerce was founded in r86o, 
being the first year when European firrns from Bombay 
opened branches in thecily. A building to accommo- 
date the Chamber was opened early in 1865. Since 
1893, the Chairman of the Chamber has been regularly 
appointed to the Presidency Legislative Council. The 
Chamber is composed 0(45 Members, and the “Com- 
mittee of the Chamber “ has eight Members besides the 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman. 

The Port Trust was formed in i886 and Ihe Act es- 
tablishing it was amended in 1892. The Collector of 
Karachi is the Chairman, and the Collector of Customs 
the Vice-Chairman, of the eleven Members two have 
to be natives of India. Government nominates the 
two Chairmen and four other Members : the Chamber 
of Commerce elects three, and the Mimicipalitj* 
two. Asides the work enumerated above, the Port 
Trust have elaborated a scheme for extending the 
wharfage accommodation at the head of the harbour 
to any extent required, from time to time, by building 
piers on what has been called the comb *' principle, 
jutting out from the shore : long enough to serve the 
largest vessels, and sufficiently far apart to allow them 
to swing out froui their berths, The policy of the 
Trust has ever been to anticipate requirements so as 
not to check the expansion of the traffic ; whereas it is 
diffjeult to get Government sanction for work until 
the pressing necessity for it has arisen. 
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Into the waters of the north-eastern extremity 
of the Bay of Bengal flows the tortuous stream 
of the Karnafuli (or Kamaphufi River), and five miles 
inland from its mouth lies the {wrt of ('hittagong, 
while a mile and a half further up stream the town 
itself is reached. 

The district is in the Lieutenant-Governorship of the 
recently-created province of Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
and lies between 20® 45' and 22° 59' north latitude and 
between 91' 30' and 92® 23' east longitude. The area is 
some 2,397 square miles and the omcial return made at 
the census of i88i gave the population at 1,132,341, 
but a more recent return places it at 1,353,250. The 
district is bounded on the north-west and north-east 
by the Feni (Pheni) river which separates it from the 
adjacent districts of Noakali and Tipperah and from the 
semi-independent state of Hill Tipperah, on the east 
by the Chittagong Hill Tracts and the Arraean province 
of Burma, on the west by the Bay of Bengal, and on the 
south by the Nfif river. The chief, and in fact the only, 
town of any imptirtance in the district is Chittagong 
itself which is also the only port, and serves as an outlet 
and inlet for practically the whole of Eastern Bengal, 
its population and its trade. 

Chittagong and its surrounding district has a long and 
varied history. It originally formed part of the once 
extensive and wealthy independent Hindu kingdom of 
Tipperah, and prior to its conquest by the Mussulmen. 
it had frequently changed hands and had known many 
masters. It lay on what was in those far off days the 
disputed frontier between the Hinduism of Bengal and 
the Buddhism of Burma, so that it is easy to understand 
t^t it formed a chrome source of feud between the 
Hindu king of Tipperah and the Buddhist king of Arra- 
can. It was not destined, however, to own allegiance 
to either for long, for some time during that period 
when Afghan supremacy held sway in Bei^al {the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth century) it was nret cap- 
tured by the Mussulmen. The Portuguese historian 
Faria de Sousa tells us that in the year 1538 the Viceroy 
of Goa despatched an envoy to the then reigning Afghan 
king of Bengal, who landed in Chittagong and ^0- 
ceeded from thence in state to the capital of Gaur. The 
king, however, held his own views as to the intentions 
of the Portuguese, and as these were not of the .jbest, 
he seized thirteen members of the embassy and 
eventually captured the whole crew of their ship. In 
revenge for this oiitrage, the Portuguese fitted out a 
powerful expedition which captured, sacked, and burnt 
Chittagong, but does not seem to have deemed it 
prudent to go far inland. It would appear that it 
was shortly after this that the Mohammedans first 
conquered the town and district, but during the great 
struggle that took place at the end of the sixteenth 


century between the Moghuls and the Afghans for 
supremacy in Bengal, the Arraean Raja seized the 
favourable opportunity presented of reasserting his 
claims, and Chittagong was annexed to his kingdom as 
an outlying and tributary province. Although it was 
in reality definitely separated from the Moghul empire, 
the Musulmen after the final expulsion of the Afghans 
from Bengal ignored the fact that the district had been 
reconquered by the Arracanese, and Todar Mall, the 
Emperor Akbar's finance minister, continued to treat 
it as an integral portion of his master’s empire, as in 
the year 1582 he fixed its assessment on the rent 
roll of the Mohammedan dominions ‘ ‘ by estimation ' ’ 
at Rs. z85.6(n. Despite this, Chittagong was held by 
the .\rracan Rajas until the year 1666 when it was 
re-annexed to the Delhi Empire. The Arraean Raja of 
that period employed a number of Portuguese and 
half caste adventurers and criminals who had escaped 
from justice in the European settlements of Goa, Cochin, 
and Malacca. Some of these won their way by their 
superior knowledge of seamanship, by their desperate 
courage, or by sheer force of circumstances, to the 
highest posts in the Raja’s fleet, and added largely to 
his (and no doubt their own) income by piracy. 
Their galleys swept the sea-face of the Sunderbans and 
ravaged all the villages in the vicinities of the 
estuaries by which the Ganges and the Brahmaputra 
rivers find their way into the Bay of Bengal. They 
also waged a merciless but more legitimate warfare 
upon the Moghul fleets, using Chittagong Port as their 
head-quarters, from whence they sallied forth to cheek 
the progress southward of the Mussulman navy, besides 
protecting the Arraean frontier and sea-coast from Islam. 
These Portuguese adventurers found worthy assistants 
in the Mughs (the people of Arraean itself) and in con- 
junction with them they penetrated high up all the 
rivers of Bengal and carried away into slavery the 
inhabitants of the riverside villages. To such an 
extent were these depredations carried, that on a map 
of Bengal and Behar by Major J. Rennell, Surveyor 
General, published in 1794, a note is entered across 
that portion of the Sunderbans immediately to the 
south of Backergunj to the eflect that “this portion 
of the country has been deserted on account of the 
ravages of the Mughs,’’ though the probabilities are 
that the raids themselves had long since ceased, as in 
1638 during the administration of Islam Khan 
Mushaddi, Governor of Bengal, Matak Rai, one of 
the Mugh chiefs who held Chittagong on behalf of 
the Raja of Arracam incurred the displeasure of his 
master and being apprehensive of punishment sought 
the protection of the Moghuls and proclaimed himself 
a vassal of Delhi. It was, however, not till 1666, 
or nearly 30 years later, that Chittagong actually 
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passed into the keeping of the Moghuls. In 1664, 
the Mugh excursions and depredations caused 
Nawab Shaista Khan, Governor of Bengal to fit 
out a big expedition to secure the permanent 
conquest of Chittagong, A full and detailed account 
of this is to be found in Stewart’s History of Bengal, 
pages 187 to i8q (1847 edition), and it was after the 
conquest that the town first received the name of 
Islamabad which means Residence of the Faithful.” 

The first connection the English had with Chittagong 
was in 1685 when the East India Company was at 
war with the Emperor Aurungzeb. English trade had 
been much harassed by the exactions of the Moghul 
Governor of Bengal and disputes eventually terminated 
in hostilities. Admiral Nicholson, then in command of 
the Company's fleet, and the naval coadjutor of Agent 


maintenance of five hundred European horse, two 
tliousand European infantry and eight thousand sepoys 
which are to be entertained for the protection of the 
Royal dominions.” This grant of Chittagong was 
renewed by Mir Jafar in 1763 when he was restored to 
the Governorship by the Company, and was confirmed 
by a firman from the Emperor Shah Alam, dated 
August the i2th, 1765. At the time of its cession, 
Chittagong town and the district com]uised an area of 
some 2,987 square miles and yielded a total revenue 
of Rs. 3, "23, 135. A certain Mr. Verelst had previously 
been appointed to manage the Company's affairs as 
Chief of Chittagong, and he arrived there first on the 
8th of November, 1760, from which dale the district 
entered ui)on an era of peace such as it had not 
enjoyed for many a long year. The records of the 
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Job Charnock, was directed to take ten ships of war, 
each carrying from 12 to 70 guns, and proceed to 
Chittagong, seize it and fortify it in order that it might 
be made a permanent settlement for the British. This, 
however, was never accomplished. In the year 1760, 
the Company deposed Mir Jafar Khan from the 
Governorship of Bengal, to wdiich he had been appoint- 
ed after the battle of Plassey 3 years before, and 
elevated his son-indaw, Mir Kassim Alt Khan, to the 
position, and under the 5th article of the treaty made 
with him in September 1760, Chittagong w^as ceded to 
the British by the Nawab. The sanad confirmatory 
of this grant is dated the 15th of October in the same 
year and sets forth that 'Uhe thana of Islamabad or 
Chittagong is granted to the English Company H part 
disbursement of their expenses and for the monthly 


Revenue Board for the year 1782 disclose the fact 
that Chittagong was then regarded as an orderly 
and peaceable district which Cotud be trusted to supply 
the Company's Resident at Tipperah with military 
assistance should he ever reouire it. The annexation to 
Burma of the independent Kingdom of Arracan, which 
followed shortly after a war upon Arracan by the Burmese 
in 1784, led to hostile relations between the Burmese 
Court at Ava and the Chittagong authorities which 
continued more or less, although there was no overt act 
of actual hostility, up to 1793, when three insurgent 
chiefs who had been defeated by the Burme.se king, 
fled from Arracan into the Company's territory of 
Chittagong, and the Burmese sent an army of 5,000 
men across the river N^f after them. Negotiations 
followed, and the invaders only retired after receiving a 
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written assurance that if the fugitive chiefs were found 
guilty after ah impartial investigation they would be 
surrendered to the king. This was subsequently done, 
and It IS said that I he act gave the Burmans a 
lK)or opinion of t^* strength of the British who, they 
imagined, were afraid to go to war with them. Life 
and property, however, in Burma do not appear to 
have been particularly safe in those days, especially 
in the conquered province of Arracan. and in the 
period that followed, large numbers of Hughs, taking 
advantage of the comparative safety offered m British 
territory, emigrated from Arracan and settled in and 
around Chittagong. This Mugh emigration, which 
assumed large proportions, was indirectly one of the 
causes of the first Burmese war, as the Burmese king 
regarded w^ith alarm the rapid depletion ol the popu- 
lation of the province and the consequent lowering of 
the revenue he exacted from it, which revenue was 
always levied to the last i)enny. The Viceroy of 
Arracan, acting under orders from the Court, winch 
he rejiresented, sent an army across the frontier to 
enforce the return of all Mugh emigrants to their 
homes, but the force eventually retired without having 
done anything as its presence was required in another 
direction to assist in a fierce tribal war. From this 
time onwards until February 1824, the date of the 
proclamation of the first Burmese war, there was 
much ill-feeling between the Company's authorities in 
Chittagong and the Arracan Viceroy, which was reflected 
among the villagers on both sides of the frontier where 
many petty acts of violence occurred from time to 
time for which both sides appear to have been equally 
to blame* In the beginning of May 1824 a Burmese 
army consisting of over eight thousand men under 
the orders of Maha Bandula (who, however, himself 
remained at Arracan) and commanded by four petty 
chiefs, crossed the river N/b and after a three-days 
battle near a place called Ramu annihilated a small 
detachment under a Captain Norton that endeavoured 
to stay its progress. Captain Norton himself was 
killed as also were five otluT British otficors who were 
with him. The Burmese then proceeded to march on 
Chittagong which lay praclically at their mercy, wdien 
the monsoon broke and speedily rendered (he apologies 
for roads which existed and tlie intervening rivTrs 
impassable, so that they were obliged to halt, the 
opportunity being taken by the Company to strongly 
reinforce the slender garrison of Chittagong. The 
occupation of Rangoon by the British troops folio vred, 
and the Burmese army instead of continuing its inarch, 
retired hastily to the S(mth, and this was the last time 
that the province suffered invasion. 

During the troublous times of the 1857 Mutiny, the 
native garrison of Chittagong was reduced until only 
the 2nd, 3rd and 4th Companies of the 34th regiment 
of Native Infantry were stationed there, and they 
were to all appearances loyal ; in fact, they frequently 
petitioned to be allowed to take part m the British 
advance against the mutineers, a course which the 
inhabitants of the town urged the Government to allow 
as* they had their own suspicions of the protestations of 
loyalty put forward. However, the three Companies 
were not moved, and eventually, at ir p.m., on the 
l8lh of November, they mutinied, broke open the 


jail, released the prisoners, captured and sacked the 
Government Treasury and then marched out of the 
town in a poriectly orderly manner carrying tlujir 
booty on three ehqihants amt dragging in their train 
a large number of women. It is not recorded that 
any European was even assaulted by thorn, and only 
one native, a head-constable of police on guard at 
the piison at the time it was broken into, was killed* 
The mutineers marched out of British territory into 
the Stale of Hill Tipperah, but although followed by 
a detachment of British troops sent from Dacca, they 
evaded these, and were eventually dispersed, after 
having endured immense privations, by the Sylhet 
Light Infantry. Of the treasure they had* left 
Chittagong with some Rs. 35,100 was subsequently 
“recovered from various sources. 

We now come to the (Tiittagong of lo-day, 
a very djficrent place to what it once was. Before 
doing so, however, it will be as well to make some 
little mention of the Karnafuli river, on one bank of 
which Chittagong is situated and to notice some of the 
difterent races which populate the town. 

The Karnafuli nver rises in the north-east of the 
Chittagong Hill tracts and enters the Chittagong Dis- 
trict from the east, eventually discharging its waters 
into the Bay of Bengal. It is to some extent navigable 
as far as Kasalang, (jb miles from the mouth, but the 
distance varies with the season of the year. The prin- 
cipal tributary, in fact, the only one of any note, is the 
Haidar, a stream which is navigable by country boats 
for some 24 miles throughout tlu‘ year, and 36 in the 
height of the rainy season. Down both these, a large 
country boat traffic finds its way to Chittagong Port, 
and the two streams contribute materially to the flour- 
ishing state of trade in tlie surrounding district. The 
population is an exceedingly mixed one and the suc- 
cession of Arracanese immigrations which we have al- 
ready noticed have left their stamp on the present 
day inhabitants, There are 65 Hindu castes to he met 
with in the district itself, but Mahomedans form the 
great majority of thepo|)uIatum, f he descendants of the 
Moghul conquerors who settled in the district when it 
formed a unit of the Delhi Empire. It is, however, 
a fact worth recording, that in 1872. the then ColJe'Ctor 
reported that Mahomednmsm had ceased to make any 
headway among the ]>eoj)lc. its ])lacc being taken by 
Buddhism. Anyone w'ho has any acquaintance \vi th the 
present Chittagong will be aware that this is 
equally true to-day. Buddhist priests are ac- 
tively at work in Chittagong and they have a monas- 
tery of some dimensions there which forms their head- 
quarters. They ci»me from Burma and are unremitting 
in their zeal to obtain converts. 

The Chittagmig of (he past w'as a sleepy, torpid, old- 
world town which only awoke to actively at the sounds 
of warfare or the cry of the roystering pirates who once 
made it their stronghold. The Chittagong of lo-day is 
a bustling, thriving, grow ing centre of industry and ol 
commercial and railway activity : a Chittagong of 
jetties and warehouse godowms and offices, and numer- 
ous other buildings, springing out of the dank, evil- 
smelJing tropical verdure, and alongside numerous 
green scum-covered tanks vvhich abound everywhere, 
and which are the home and the breeding place of the 
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mosquito* the gad-fly and a hundred and one of the 
other insect pests which are to hv found as denizens 
of most swampy places in India. Such is the Chittagong 
of to-day, a coming town. 

In the centre ol the town is the railway station, a 
tine red brick building approached by a semi-circular 
drive leading to a high archwaycd entrance and 
surmounted at either end by stately white-domed 
minarets, the whole thrown into fine relief by tlie 
waving, deep-green background of palms, creq>ers, 
cacti and foliage ot a like nature. The building 
has been designed on generous lines and witlt 
every thought for the future expansion t)l traffic. 
The booking offices and waiting halls are sjiarioiis and 
airy, while the clerks' offices look cool and inviting 
on the hottest of days. This is practically the starting 
])0:nt of the Assam-Bengal Radway, a Vne winch, 
with its branches, runs for over 700 miles into the 
interior of the province, terminating at Tinsukia, a small 
station in the heart ol Assam. From here, a branch line 
takes oft to the Port, one and a half miles away, and all 
day and all n^ght wagons heavily laden with rice from 
Biirma, salt, lea factory machinery, etc., etc., are being 
hauled into Chittagong to be marshalled in the 
yards into trams tor the north, tlie^ villages (»f 
llie interior, and lea gardensof Assam and Cachar. fhe 
engines return again to tlie Port with emiily wagons, or 
in due season, with heavy loads of juic bales or filled 
tea cliests for oversea export. The Assam-Bengal Rail- 
way was first started in i8()2, but was only comjdeted 
as lately as 1904, when the line was formally opened hy 
Lord ( urzon,' then Viceroy (»f India, the event being 
made the occasion of some ceremony, Down at the 
P(»rt itself there is a Chittagong that even the most su- 
perficial observer can see has come to remain, develop 
and grow. Its manrigement is in the hands of the 
Assam-Bengal Railway Company, who have* a scheme 
well in hand for building eight jetties to accommodate 
ocean liners at all seasons. Of these e»ght jetties, three 
are already in existence and two in course of eonstnu - 
t!on, while it is said that there will be no delay m 
budding the remaining three. It may bo mentioned m 
passing, in connection with the creation of 
Port, that in 1905, an inspection was made of it at the 
direct ion of the Government of Bengal, Marine Dqiar - 
ment, by Messrs. Dumayneand Palmer, Vice-( hairman 
and (Tiief Engineer of the Calcutta 
and these gentlemen subsoquentlv formulatec a special 
reiiort as to the requirements of the I nrt and the design 
of the jetties to be constructed. At hat time ^ 

jetties were in existence, though the first jnoposal for a 
third was made as far back as the year f 

rangements for discharging and vessels 

oughlv up to date, the most modern type oi ^ 

cranes having been provided, and there is a compld 
dcctrical instillation wliich permits of night work being 
undertaken. To each jetty there are 
Structures of galvanized iron, " 

chests, rice bags, or jute bales. J he ra ‘ ^ _ * . 

laid alongside the sheds to facilitate y ^hree 
the vards are capable of accommodating a Jarg - 
ZnSitt trSns lily. Higher un the mer bank ^ 
the installation of the Burma Oil < * 
beyond, the mat-walled go.lowns and stores of many 
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large trading firms, both European and Native, whose 
names are household wtirds in the Indian Ims-ness 
world, and whose Chittagong houses are becoming 
branches ot growing importance ns the magnitude 
and scope of their business extends. All tlrs 
spells })rosj>erity which is obviously jireseut. 

Wherever you go, there is babel and a coufii- 
sion of tongues. Standing on tlie jetties one may 
hear the broad Scotcli of the shi])'s officer or 
ship’s engineer, or the ('ockney twang of his lire- 
man, intermingled with the shrill cries of the brown 
skinned Jascars and dock workmen as they go 
noisily about tin* day's toil. Burmans attired in 
flaming coloured silks with the handle of the wicked 
looking kris peeping out from the folds around 
the loins, gravely transact their business as importers 
of rice and timber from Rangoon, Monlmein or Akyab 
in Arraean, side by side witli scarcely less start* 
ingly attired, but more energetic little men from 
Malaysia with an occasional Chinaman. The Jew, 
th(* Biirman. the Malay, tin* Chinaman, the Punjabee 
and the Bengalee can all lx* seen at Chittagong Port, 
fraterrnizing over busin<‘ss or arguing among themselves, 
or with the tart her afield wanderer troin Assam and 
the far away Nej>uulese hinterland. In resjiect oi 
fire, the Port has been unfortunate, as a jelly witli its 
sheds was burnt down in November, ic)o(», ami furlher 
fires have taken place there on two other occasions. 

Apart from tlie Port through which the whole of the 
import and exjiort trade ol tlu‘ Province passes, the 
inhabitants ol the town and surrounding villages are 
largely engaged in the fishing industry which is the 
principal occujiation of a large number of j)cople. Not 
only is fish the staple article of their diet, after rice, id 
course, hut it is available in sucli quantities that a 
flourishing drying and curing industry has sjinmg up, 
the cured article being exported to Calcutta and also 
supplied for the consumjition of fhe inhabitants of (he 
Jess favourably situaled villages further in theiiifer'or. 
There are numerous varieties of fish in the sea within 
measurable tlisiauce of the coast and in lh(‘ esluanes 
and tidal rivers near the coast and in the many ri\'ers 
and tanks which the r)ro\'iiice possess(^^. Oi these, the 
principal found in tlie sea are SJiapha, Bacha, Bairn 
(eel), Bhola, Buka. Chd (kiteiish), Chluna, Chringu 
(shrimps and prawns), Hilsd or Elsa, Kharsulft, Bhetki, 
Tapsi, etc., etc. ; in the rivers Air, B.'ita, Chiriny, Palida, 
Selash and (iulia ; in the tanks, BaiH, Bliindd, Boal, 
Chitdl, Cheng, Korsu, Magur, Miiluapuntlu, (iajal and 
KatD. The fish industry has recently attracted 
European enterjirisc and some two or three years ago a 
number of gentlemen floated a Conijiany known as the 
Chittagong Fisheries Syndicate, the object of which 
was to trawl for sea-lish, a jiorlion of the catcli to 
be oftered for local consumption on the Chittagong 
market, the leinaindei* to be dried and exported. 
Circumstances are favourable to the operations of vhe 
syndicate, though up to the time of writing very 
Ji'ttle actuallv appears to have been accompli.slu!d. 

The Eurojiean iioniilation of Chittagong is not a large 
one, being divider! almost equally between railway 
employees, Government officials and business men, but it 
is appreciably increasing as the town and port expand, 
and there is'e\'ory prospect of it continuing to do so. 
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The situation of the bungalows of the European 
residents gives the new comer a somewhat curious 
impression at first, as they are all isolated on the 
summits of little hillocks, each hillock having one or 
two bungalows to itself. This has been done so that 
the occupants may take every possible advantage o( 
the breeze which blows from the sea and affords a 
welcome relief from the heat in the summer, and in 
order that they may escape, if possible, fnim the 
malarial fever which haunts the flats, and from the bad 
odours inseparable from the curing of fish which is 
carried on extensively in the bazaars. Even as Indian 
plain stations go, Chittagong is not healthy, and the 
dense tropical jungle w'hich surrounds it in places, and 
the numerous tanks filled with stagnant, bad-smclling 
water which are dotted here and there all over the 
town, no doubt account for the large amount of fever 
that is prevalent during certain seasons of the year. 
As, however, the jungle is felled and the tanks filled 
in to admit of the expansion of the town, the present 
abnormal amount of fever will doubtless be reduced 
within reasonable limits. 

Chittagong still bears many traces of its one time 
Arracanese and Portuguese inhabitants. There is in 
the middle of the town a ruined Portuguese fort which 
was once indisputably the home of tlie pirates w'ho 
harried Bengal and the Moghul fleets, while a similar 
collection of ruins is to be fouiul some eight or nine 
miles away from the town in the vicinity of the sea 
coast beyond the adjacent settlement of Pahartali. 
In this latter place tradition among the natives 
asserts that a vast quantity of treasure is buried, the 
accumulated wealth of the old marauders who, being 
compelled to leave in a hurry, buried their booty 
intending to return for it on some future occasion 
which, the tradition asserts, they never did, and it 
lies there yet waiting to be found. Apart from this 
one legend, tales of buried treasure in and around 
Chittagong are common enough in the bazaars, and 
although attempts have been made from time to 
time to test the accuracy of these and to re- 
cover some of the fabulous wealth captured from 
the Afghans and the Moghuls which is supposed 
to have been hidden away in the ground, nothing 
of any value has ever been reported as having 
been found, and Europeans generally set the whole 
thing down as bazaar chatter. Many of the old 


Portuguese houses still stand and are yet inhabited, 
while at Bandel, a suburb of Chittagong, which was 
in those days, and is still, the centre of Roman 
Catholic missionary effort, a number of interest- 
ing manuscripts written by the old missionaries in 
Portuguese and French are still extant and in a well- 
preserved condition despite their great age. The 
translation of these and their publication should add 
to the literary wealth of the country, and it 
would no doubt be found that much fresh light would 
be thrown on obscure periods of past history. Possibly 
this may be done some day ! 

The town, as the capital of the District, is the seat 
of a Commissioner, a District Magistrate and a District 
and Sessions Judge, the latter holding a criminal court 
at the usual periodical intervals. It has also, 
in the course of construction, a stately residence in 
which the Lieutenant-Governor of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam will spend one or two of the winter months 
every year, though the actual winter seat of his adminis- 
tration is Dacca, the capital of the Province, and in 
summer, Shillong, a town in the Khasi Hills. There 
are fine Law Courts situated on the summit of a steep 
eminence known as Fairy Hill, from which a magni- 
ficent view of the surrounding country is obtainable. 
In particular, the course of the Karnafuli river can be 
descried for miles. 

There can be no doubt that, its excellent and 
commanding geograpliical situation apart, Chittagong 
owes a large share of its prosperity to the Assam- 
Bengal Railway Company, which controls the Port 
and practically the whole of the inland trade. 
Floated as a Company in London early in 1892 
with a capital of ;fi, 500,000 carrying interest first 
at then at 3 per cent, guaranteed by the 
Secretary of State tor India, the capital expendi- 
ture on the Port and line amounted up to the end of 
the year 190b to the ,sum of Rs. 13,25,20,704, all 
deficits being made uji by the Government. Tlie total 
open mileage on the ist of January T907 was 775*28 
miles divided into, main line (Chittagong to Tinsukia) 
576*61 miles, branches 198 ’67 miles. For many years 
the expenses of the Company greatly exceeded its 
receipts, hut latterly these have increased; and although 
working expenses are still very high, they are amply 
covered by receipts, the proportion for the year 1906 
being 89*86 per cent. 



The Port of Rangoon. 


Althoi'GH the Rangoon of lo-day has practically 
been created since 1852, in April of which year a British 
force captured the city on the outbreak of the second 
Anglo-Burraese War, the British connexion with the 
place dates back to 1790. Up to this time Rangoon had 
been little more than a group of hovels, just above the 
level of low tide, and the district had been the scene 
of incessant struggles betw'een the Burmese and Pegu- 
ans. Local legends, said to he confirmed by Tamil 
and Telugu traditions, state that in some unknown cen- 


dered as historical is given in the Singhale.se Mahamnso 
which mentions the mission of Sono and Uttaro, sent 
by the third Buddhist Council (2^ B. C.) to Suvarna- 
bhumi, to spread the Buddhist faith. It seems clear 
that the delta of the Irrawaddy did not escape from the 
contest between the followers of the Brahmanical and 
Buddhist faiths, which lasted for hundreds of years, 
until the end of the 8th century when tlie victory 
eventually passed to the one body in India, and to the 
other in iBurma. 



TlIK iRRAW'AItm RtVBR-RAK«OON'. 


tury before Christ the inhabitants of Telmgana or 

Northern Madras, colonised the coast of Burma, finding 

there a Mun population, by which designation the legu- 

ans still call themselves, whilst 

the modem word Talaing. According to Huntw, the 

Palm-leaf Records assert that the 

at Rangoon was founded by two 

met and conversed with Gau^ma Buddha m India. 

But rile first notice of the country that can be consi- 


In the w’ars (jetween the sovereigns of Burma and 
Pqgu, Rangoon, or as it was then called, Dagon, fre- 
quently changed hands. Punnarika, who reigned in 
Pegu from 746 to 761, is said to have refounded the 
town, and named it Aranma, and it was not until later 
on that it I'egained its original name of Dagon. In 
1753 Alompra drove out the Talaing garrison of Ava, 
which was then the Burmese capital, and he eventually tt 
conquered the Talaing dominions, One of his first J 
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acts was to repair the great pagoda at Dagon : lie also city w as again captured by tlie liritish forces, and this 
entirely rebuilt the town, which had by tliat time lost lime they held it. With the permanent occupation of 
all its importance, altliough what arc now suburbs of the city commenced its marvellous develo])ment under 
the town, Dala and Syriam, evidently flourished to British' rule, and as alnmt iive-sixtlis of the Maritime 

trade of Burma passes through 
Rangoon, the history of the com- 
merce of the Province is very 
little more than a history of the 
])rogress of this single port. 

Tlie first commercial treaty en- 
tered into between tlie British 
(h)\^ernment and the Court ol 
A\'a w'as signed in 1826, alter 
Rangoon had been given back to 
the Burmese by tlie treaty of 
Yandabo. At this time Rangoon 
w^as practically the only port of 
foreign trade in the Burmese do- 
minions. Its situation was ex- 
tremely convenient for commercial 
purposes-^ vvithin twenty miles ol 
tlie ()])en sea and commanding 
the navigation of the Irrawaddy, 
which extended to Ava, the capi- 
tal, a distance ol about 500 
miles. At this time, howwer, the 
place itself w’as not of an impos- 
ing nature, and according to con- 
temporaneous accounts the town 
and suburbs extended lengthwise 
about one mile along the bank ol 
the river, and was about three- 


some extent, judging from the 
frequent mention that is made of 
them in the records of the period. 

After rebuilding the town, Alom^ 
pra gave it the name of Yan Kon 
(‘the end of the war ) or Rangoon, 
and made it the seat of a Viceroy. 

From that time until 1790, when 
the British first appeared on the 
scene, incessant struggles between 
the Burrnans and Peguans for 
the jiossession of the ]>lace made 
the history of Rangoon, and the 
Burmans were in possession in 
T790 when the East India Com- 
pany obtained leave to establish 
a factory, over which the British 
colours were hoisted. A few' 
years later trouble arose in 
Arakan and Chittagong betw^een 
the East India Company and the 
Burmese Government, and Cap- 
tain Symes w^as sent on an em- 
bassy to Ava, one of the results 
of his mission being the appoint- 
ment of a British Resident at 
Rangoon in 1798. In the first 
Burmese War in 1824 Rangoon was captured by the quarters of a mile in depth, the houses being very un- 
British, but it w^as subsequently evacuated in accor- equally scattered over this area. The population was 
dance with the terms of the Treaty of Yandalx). On estimated at 18,000* As regards commerce, a report 
the outbreak of the second Burm^ War in 1832 the written about the time the first commercial treaty was 
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signed says that a considerable intercourse was carried 
on between the Burmese and Chinese dominions by an 
annual caravan, of which the mercliants u'ere all 
Chinese. The imports from China consisted of manu- 
factured articles, tlic chief export from Burma l>eing 
cotton wool. The trade with ‘'foreign countries,"' 
seaward, was carried on with the ports of Chittagong, 
Dacca, and Calcutta. There was also a certain amount 
of commercial intercourse with Madras and Masuli- 
patam on the Coromandel Coast, the Nicobar Islands, 
Penang, and the Persian and Arabian Gulfs. The largest 
trade, even in those early days, was with Calcutta, 
owing to the large consumption of teak timber in 
the capital of India, and the facility with which 
slie could supply the demand of tile Burmese for 
Indian and British cotton goods. The chief exports 
from Rangoon were teakwood, catecliu, stick lac, l>ees- 
wax, elephants’ teeth and tusks, raw cotton, gold, silver, 
rubies, sapphires, and liorses. By this latter Is. of 
course, meant the small, hardy pony of the countiy. 
formerly so much esteemed in India. By far the most 
important ol these commodities was the teak timber. 
The annual quantity of this wood exported was said to 
be equal to 7.500 fiill-sized trees. The teak forests of 
Pegu were by far the most abundant in India. The 
wood was nowhere to be found in the low alluvial 
lands, to which the tide reached, but abounded in the 
high lands beyond its influence, and w'as indeed very 
general! V disseminated throughout the Bumiese domi- 
nions. ‘The ])rincipal imports into Bunna from India 
and Great Britain were cotton piece-goods and British 
woollens. There was also a considerable trade in iron, 
steel, quicksilver, copper, opium, spirits, tobacco, glass- 
ware. gunpowder, and a variety of other articles. The 
Burmese had few cotton manufactures of their own. 
and a])pear, from very early times, to have been 
furnished with the principal part of their su])ply trom 
the Madras coast. To these were afterwards added 
tlie chea|)er fabrics of Bengal, until both were in a 
great measure superseded by British manufactures, the 
use of, wliich spread very rapidly once trade was 
opened. In 1826-27. the earliest period lor which we 
have been able to discover authentic returns, the 
total imports and exports of the Port of Rangoon 
were estimated each at £300,000 or a total seaborne 
trade of £600,000 annually, . 

It is curious to note that in these early statistics, 
which were doubtless ver>' incomplete and were not 
official, no mention is made of rice, the staple kxicI 
grain of the Province and, for years past, its chief 
article of export. To an old circular, issued in 1858, by 
Messrs. Gladstone. Wyllie & Co. of C^cutta, we arc 
indebted for the information that in that year the 
exports of rice from the Port of Rangoon had attained 
considerable dimensions, and were showing a very rapid 
increase. So much so, indeed, that they sprang up from 
nil in 1853 to the large total of 112,561 tons 1^ 1058. 
This increase attracted marked 
as affording a partial indication of the almost boundless 

resources of the rich Province of Pegu. 

The history of Rangoon, so tar |ts commerci^ 
importance is concerned, may be a-^-xa- 

i.t., the periods previous to and *R»fnrP^he 

tion of Upper Burma by the Bntisl . 


annexation the commercial prosperity of Britisii Burma 
had more than kept pace with its rapidly increasing 
fx^pulation. From 1855, the external trade of the, 
jirovince had shown a constantly progressive increase, 
and had risen from £5 ,000,000 in that year to £21,000,000 
in 1881-82. These figures were ma<ie up as follows 
Value of seaborne trade in 1881-82-rimports, £8,077,000; 
exports, £9,288,000. Value of land-frontier trade- 
imports, £2,018.000; exports, £1,765,000. Total value, 
imfiorts, £10,095,000; exports, £11.053,000, aggregating 
a total of £21,148,000. Of this, Rangoon absorbed 
about 90 per cent, ol the wdiole of the foreign import 
trade, and about 60 per cent, of the foreign export 
trade. It was tlie rice produce and the rice export.s 
that had made and maintained the prosperity of 
British Burma up to that time, and this most imtiortant 
industry was carried on by the rice-mills of Rang(«m 
and its suburbs, which freed the rice from its husk 
and pre])ared it for the European, Chinese, and 
American markets. It was the enterprise and the 
skill of the Rangoon rice merchants that gave such an 
impetus to the trade tiiat Burmese rice was sent direct 
trom the mills to England. Italy. Austria,^ Cjermany, 
Holland, France. Brar.il, the Straits, China, and 
Mauritius ; and a report issued about 1880 mentioned 
that Burmese rice liad readied Iceland, and tliat in 
Northern Germany the Burmese grain svas coming into 
use as an article of food among the poorer classes. 
At this time there was but one line ol railway working 
in the province, although another was approaching 
completion, the history of which will b(? found in the 
article on Burma Railways. The whole of the land- 
frontier trade was conducted by the Irrawaddy nnile, 
and nearly all the traffic was carried by the steamers 
of the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company. This Company 
w^hicli had done so much for tlie devclopmetil of tlie 
country, and was of such material assistance in the last 
Burmese War, began business in 1868 by taking over 
two or tJiree old Government steamers and flats, I])eir 
fleet W’as gradually increased until at the outlireak of the 
last war they possessed about 30 steamers, a propor- 
tionate number of flats, and carried yearly between 
Britisli and Independent Burma goods to the \ uluo ol 
upwards of four millions sterling, besides about 50 to 
60,000 passengers— and above the large traffic 
they did in purely British waters, One or two steamers 
belonging to the King of Burma also plied on the river 
but got but little freight, although the trade to Mandalay 
was entirely in the hand.s of (bincse and Bunno.se 

merchants. , . u 

Meanwhile, matters in Ippcr, or Independent Burma, 
had been going from bad to worse. While this part ol 
the province had been under the rule of King Mindoon 
things had worked fairlv smootlily, and the treaty 
of 1867 whicii provided for the free intercourse of trade 
and the estabh^.hment of regular diplomatic relatimis. 
tiad been, on the whole, satisfactorily adhered to. But 
when in 1878 King Theebaw ascended tlie throne on the 
death of ius father, the government of the country 
became rapid]^’ bad. Control over many of the outlying 
districts was lost, and the elements of disorder on tlie 
British frontier were a standing menace to the peace 
of the country and to its commercial progre.ss. 
Matters were brought to a crisis towards the end ot 
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1885, wlicn the Burmese (ioverninent imposed a fine 
of£2jo,oooon the Bom bay- Burma Trading ('orporation, 
and refused to comply witli a suggestion of the Indian 
Government that the cause of c(>mplaint should f>o inves- 
tigated by an impartial arbitration. This imposition 
of an imposvsible fine on a British mercantile firm which 
had for years been engaged in tlic export of timber from 
the great teak forests ol the King’s df)minir)ns. coupled 
with the threat of the confiscation of all their rights and 
property in case of non-payment, was the direct cause 
of the Burmese War ol 1885. which resulted in the 
dethronement of the King and the annexation ol his 
dominions. 


progress ol the country seemed to be the last things 
considered. It is difFirult to account for this inaction. 
It certainly was not due to lack ot money. Tlie real 
fact of tlic matter was that successive administrations 
had been running tlie country on economical lines, with 
the result that while the budgets showed a surplus, the 
development of the resources of the country was utterly 
neglected, and the opening out oi land-locked tracts by 
means ol roads and railways was at a standstill. All 
this had its due effect on the commerce of the Port oi 
Rangoon wliicli, although it had, even at the time of 
the annexation, attained large dimensions, was later, 
under more settled conditions, to increase by leaps and 
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No more remarkable stor\' than that of the pacifica- 
tion and }>rogress of Burma can he told of any portion 
of the Indian Empire, and there can hardly be a more 
striking proof that there has been no falling oft in the 
qualities necessary for the wise and vigorous govern- 
ment of a great dependency than the manner m which 
a large portion of this pro\'ince has been transformed 
from a condition in which there was no tolerable 
government, and no safety for life or ^ 

peaceful and prosperous 

of Upper Burma was not, of course, effected all at one , 
and the conquest of the country was follow^ed by a 
period of stagnation, in nhich tlie development and 


bounds Before the war. the whole of the trade (»l the 
district' centred in Rangoon City, and commumcaUon 
w'as carried on inainK' by numerous tidal creeks. There 
were 11 > miles of made road in the district, the jinncipal 
that fnc>' Rangoon City towards Prome, now 
,5 b lrrl..Hdy \ Sute R*,v. 
iSnSHm itsfll was already a city ol considerable 
in nortaiice with an elective system and municipal 
government. Then, as now, the liangoon Municipa.lity 
were a progressiia; body, and with a very limited 
Tneome at their disposal (£160,802 they 

already erected tine markets, supplied town with 
good water trom the Royal lakes, carried out a scheme 
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(or an improved water-supply, granted a concession 
(or the laying down ot steam tramways, and had, 
altogether" prov ed themselves an energetic and public 
spirited lx^d}\ The Strand bank, with its wharves 
and nicHuings. w^as at the time under the management 
of a special body. Althougli the abolition at the close 
of 1881-82 of most of the im])ort duties, reduced the 
customs revenue on imports, the large increase in the 
exports of rice immediately made u[> the deficiency. 
In 1883-84, 93g vessels of 711,513 tons entered the P(>rt, 
and 893 vessels of 696.349 tons cleared. 

It was not until the beginning of the present century, 
however, that the old policy of /uissez-faire received its 
deathblow, and that the (iovernment of Burma turned 
tlieir attention to improvements in the means of com- 
munication and additional facilities for trade. The new 
era of activity set in vvitJi the advent of Sir Hugh Barnes 
as IJeutenant-Ciovernor, and one of his first official acts 
on his assumption of office was to ins])ect the Port ol 
Rangoon, and of such of the new works as had then 
been commenced on the riv^er foreshore. He also stu- 
died on the spot the necessity for other works that had 
already been reported on and were then awaiting the 
sanction t)f the Government ol India. As a result, there 
are works now' in jjrogress at Rangoon that will, when 
finished, go far towards placing the Burmese capital 
in the Iront rank of the ports of the Empire. In another 
direction, by his })ractical interest in its affairs. Sir Hugl) 
Barnes laid Rangoon under an obligation : for wlien he 
took over charge, the affairs ol the Port were governed 
b}* an .Act Iratned twenty-four years previously. It 
was rightly Iclt that this Act, suited to the needs of the 
Port in 1879, when it was framed, was more a hind- 
rance than a lielp in these days of rapid progress. A 
( ity, the population of which has increasc‘d from 100,000 
lo 350,000 within the last twenty-five years, luid surely 
an ov'erwiielining claim to the assistance of the Govern- 
ment in the promotion of its commerce, and tlie new 


Act, which was passed in 1905. is framed not only for 
present needs, but for the needs of many years to come. 
It gave the Port Commissioners powers which the old 
body never possessed, and it provided for the repre- 
sentation on the Port Commission of both the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the. Trades Association, privileges 
those bodies had not hitherto enjoyed. 

The Port I'rust constituted under this Act, called the 
Rangoon Port Act, 1905, also supervises the buoying 
and lighting of the river, and provides and maintains 
w'harl and wareiiouse accommodation — for Rangoon has 
no docks. The greater part of the city lies along the 
left or northern hank of the river at its point of junction 
with the Pegu and Pa/aindaung streams, 21 miles from 
the sea. Here are also the populous main suburbs of 
Kemendine and Pazundaung. On the soutii bank 
of the river are the suburbs of Dala, Kamakasit, 
Kanaungto, and Seikgyi, a narrow strip of dockyard 
])rcmises and native huts on the fringe ot a v^ast exj)anse 
of typical delta paddy fields. These mark the southern 
limii of the city. To the west the boundary is the western 
bank of the Hlaing ; to the east are the Pazundaung 
and Pegu streams, and to the north the municipal 
boundary runs through the slightly undulating wooded 
country into vv'liicli the Euro|:>ean quarter is gradually 
spreading. Behind the array of wharves and ware- 
houses that line the northern bank are the buildings 
of the mercantile and business quarter of the city, and 
thence the ground slopes upwards through a wooded 
cantonment to the foot of the slight eminence from 
which the great golden Shwc Dagon Pagoda looks down 
upon the town and harbour. Under the building 
programme mapped out in 1904 the city has quite re- 
cently been provided with many public buildings, in 
addition to those she already jK)ssessed, and one of the 
most recent and useful additions has been the new 
General Hospital, the foundation-stone of which w^as 
laid in 1905. The question of this hospital had been 
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under consideration lor more than thirteen years, but 
it was only in 1905 that the scheme was sanctioned by 
the Government of India. At the same time a special 
grant was made for the foundation of a Museum, and 
the new Chief Court buildings, after hanging lire for 
years, were proceeded with, and among other matters 
appertaining to the improvement of Rangoon, that 
were only set in motion, after a long period of incuba- 
tion, at about this time were the arrangements for 
electric lighting and electric tramways, and the removal 
Irom the sites formerly occupied of the Lunatic Asylum 
and the Jail. These latter changes placed at the dis- 
posal of the Government one of the finest sites in the 
city, well suited for the extension of the Civil Station. 
Other prominent buildings which have been added 
within recent years are the new Government House to 
the north-west of the Cantonment area, the Secretariat 
buildings to the east of the business quarter, the Dis- 
trict Court buildings facing the river in the centre of 
the city, the new Roman Catholic Cathedral and the 
jubilee Hall, 

Rangoon City now comprises the Port, the Muni- 
cipality and the Cantonment, and it is the terminus 
of all the railway lines in the Province. A full account 
of the Railways of Burma, on which the further devel- 
opment of the country so much depends, will be found 
elsewhere in this volume, but since that article was 
written, and after years of persistent agitation by the 
mercantile community of Rangoon, supported by suc- 
cessive heads of the Province, the Southern Shan States 


Railway has at last received the sanction of the Secre- 
tary of State. It has been an up-hill fight on the part 
of successive Lieutenani-GoN'ernors who have steadily 
advocated the claims of that huge region known as the 
Southern Shan States to efficient communication with 
tlie outer world, Init at last the all-important official 
sanction has been obtained. Meanwhile, with the con- 
tinuous increase in mileage opened, the Burma Rail- 
ways, like other lines, have found that their general 
workshops are not big enough to meet the increasing 
demands upon them. These are at pre,sent located at 
Insein, a suburb of Rangoon, and it was proposed some 
time ago to remove tlie carriage and waggon depart- 
ments of the w'orkshops to Yamethin, in Lpi>er Burma. 
There were, however, difficulties connected with the 
water-supply at that station, st) it was decided m 
August, 1909, to build new workshops near 
Mandalay, and at tlie same time to extend and improve 
the locomotive works at Rangoon (Insein). 

As before stated, the great bulk of the maritime trade 
of Burma passers through Rangoon, and a history of 
the commerce of the Province is little more than a his- 
tory of this single port. Its trade in recent years has 
increased with great rapidity. In vdiie 

aggregated only one crore. By 1881-82 this figure had 
risen to ii crores, and by 1891-92 to 19 crores. In 
1901-02, in spite of a more stringent tariff than in the 
past, it liad mounted up to more than 26 cror«, while 
1903-04 showed a further advance of nearly 6 cfores 
on the figures of the previous year. Under practic^y 
all the main heads of import and exp(nt the growth has 
been steady. The staple produce of the country is rice, 
and the value of the exports in this single commt^ity 
amowited in 1901-oz to gi crores. compared with 6 


crores in 1891-92. and 3i crores in 1881-82. Next in 
importance comes teak timlier, with a growth in value 
from 22 lakhs in 1881-82 to 91 lakhs in 1901-02. Next 
in order comes oil, and the development of the Burma 
oil fields affords material for one of the most interesting 
chapters in the history of recent progress. The export 
value of the oil, which in 1881-82 was only 2 lakhs of 
rupees, had risen to 81 lakhs in 1901-02. The only 
item in the exjwts that has shown a falling off in recent 
years is Cutch. The follow'ing table shows in thousands 
of rupees, the actual figures of imports and exports (ex- 
cluding Government stores and treasure) for the three 
years selected, and for 1903-04 : — 



1881*82 

1691*92. 

1901-02. 

I9«3 

Jmportb 

5,66,96 

10. 13.56 

11,16,69 

14,24,68 

ICxports 

5.65,83 


14,66,17 

*7,55,56 

Ttflal 

IX, 33, 79 

19,17,78 

35,83,86 

3»,7V,34 


During the same period the customs revenue rose from 
44 lakhs in 1881-82 to bo lakhs in 1891-92, to 91 lakhs 
in 1901-02. and finally to ()\'cr a ernre in 1903-04. 
Owing to tin increasing employnjenl of vessels of large, 
burden, the number of ocean-going steamers entering 
the Port has not risen to an extent proportionate to the 
growth in trade and tonnage, the figures for 1881-82 
lieing 931 vessels with an aggregate capacity of 655. wo 
tons, w'hile those for 1903-04 were 1,190 vessels with a 
capacity ol 2,005,000 tons. 

In .Vugust 1909 the Port Commissioners of Rangoon 
were authorised by Government to raise a four per cent, 
loan of thirtV'two lakhs of rupees, rejiayable m thirty 
years, to meet the cost of river training and other 
works of improvement in the Port. The works now in 
progress, which only recently (July JQOg} received the 
sanction of tlie Government of India, are those recom- 
mended by the Chairman and Chief Engineer of the 
Port Trust so long ago as 1903. Previous to tliLs, a 
Committee of exjierls had been apjxnntcd to reixirt on 
the measures that should be taken to regulate the 
action of the river along the ioresliore opjKisite tlie 
towm of Rangoon and to prevent further ero.siou of tlie 
river bank. Their report set forth the leading physipl 
characteristics of the river, and iminted out tfiat with 
regard to works that are feasible, it should be borne 
in mind that the river is a great tidal basin, Irom liall 
a mile to a mile wide, discharging from 300,000 to 
500,000 cubic feet per second, with a maximuni 
velocity of 5 feet per second and maximum depth of 
70 feet below low water, with 20 feet tides, and that 
therefore it would be safe to assume that the scour 
round noses of spurs or unfinished embankments 
would result in depths of lOO feet below high water 
having to be worked in. involving the use of vast 
quantities of material and a consequent prohibitive 
exoenditure. The matter was then aUowed to drop imtil 
in 1900 the Government pointeti out that nothing was 
being done to give effect to certain recommendations 
that had been made by the aimmittee with a view to 
preventing further erosion. In 1903 M> . G. C. Buchanan, 
Chaii-man and Chief Engineer to the Port Commissioners, 
submitted his report in which he pointed out that the 
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i)nly effectual way of dealing with the matter was to 
carry out certain works that would, in his opinion, bring 
bact the south bank of the river to approximately its 
old line of frontage. If this were done, he urged, the 
sandbanks that liad formed on the town side of the river 
would be dispersed, cross currents stopp)ed, and another 
length of river with deep water would be made available 
for the use of shipping. The new line of frontage 
involved the removal of a projection known as Mower’s 
Point oil the south bank of tite river, and he preferred 
the removal of this projection to an alternative scheme 
for strengthening the Point and tlie ground behind, so 
as to prevent the river cutting its way through. A 
continuous line of permeable walling, along the 
Southern bank similar in construction to that adopted 
on the large American rivers, was advocated, the lengfli 
ol the wall to he about I4 ,o(K) leet, the average depth 
of water along the line lieing about 25 feet at low 


water, ordinary spring tides. Such in brief were the 
projiosals finally submitted in and which six 

years later received the sanction of tlie Government 
of India. 

Meanwhile, however, a large number of minor 
improvements have been carried out, and the Port 
Trust, since its constitution has been by no means 
idle. In connexion with works completed within the 
past few years the Port Trust obtained sanction 
towards the end of 1907 to notify their right to pro- 
hibit the landing or shipping of merchandise from or 
for sea-gding vessels, except at their Jetties within 
specified limits, subject to special exemption. Against 
this action of the Port Trust the Chamber of Com- 
merce jirotcsted, and also by owners and occupiers 
of land on the foreshore. A Committee of Enejuiry 
is now engaged in investigating the questions at issue 
over foreshore rights. 
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His Excellency Sir Arthur Lavvley, k.c.m.g., g.c.i.e., 


Governor of Madras. 


01 R ARTHUR I.AWl.EY, who succeeded Lord 
/ 2 S Ampthill in the Governorship of the Madras 
Presidency in 1906, was born in November 
^ i 860, and is the fourth son of the 2nd Baron 

Wenlock. The third Lord Wenlock and present 
holder of the titl&is the eldest brother of Sir Arthur 
Lawley, and was Governor of Madras from i8c)r to 
1896. The heir-presumptive to the title is Colonel 
the Hon. Richard Thompson Lawley, c.B., brother of 
the present Governor of Madras, who was born in 
1856 ; and another brother, born in 1857. the Rev. 
Hon. Algernon George Lawley, m.a., is a Prebendary 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, and Commissary for the 
Bishop of Pretoria and the Archbishop of Brisbane, 
Sir Arthur Lawley joined the loth Hussars at Luck- 
now in 1882. He served with that Regiment in the 
Suakm Campaign, 1884, but retired with the rank of 
Captain in 1892 to become Private Secretary to his 
uncle, the Duke of Westminster, a post which he held 
four years. In 1896, he accompanied Earl Grey (now 
Governor-General of Canadal to ICliodesia, and iniSgj 
he was appointed .■Vdminislrator of Matabelclaml, 
under the British South Africa Company, at a time when 
the political and industrial development of S(juthefn 
Rhodesia was proceeding apace. Then came the South 
African War of 1899-1902, when the threatened Boer 
irruptions into Rhodesia for a time stopped the flood 
of development. During this stormy period, Sir .Ar- 
thur continued at his post, and the hjyalty and stea- 
diness of the natives of the districts of Matabeleland 
throughout the Transvaal war was one of the remark- 
able features of the campaign. At the end of 1900 
when the brunt of the fighting was over, Sir Arthur 
Lawley was appointed Governor of Western .Australia, 
a post which he held for one year only (1901-1902), be- 
ing recalled to South Africa, as Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Transvaal, as soon as the terms of surrender 

were signed. _ . . , 1 

The Colony was at that time in a condition of abso- 
lute chaos. 'The restoration of the people to their 
homes, the putting together of the whole of the machi- 
nery of Government, the organization of every depwt- 
ment of the Civil Service, the revival of the Agricultu- 
ral and Mining Industries, were some of the pnmlems 
to be faced. The assumption, moreover, by the Trans- 
vaal— a colony of only 300 000 white people— of the res- 
ponsibility to pay the interest on the guaranteed loan 
of 35 millions was a heavy burden. One of the ques- 
tions of the hour was that of the supply of unskilled 
labour for the mines- A thoroughly representative 
commission was appointed to investigate the question 
it was shown conclusively, and after the most ex- 

25 


baustive enquiry, that the South African labour mar- 
ket was quite inadequate to meet the demands for 
labour, whether in the mines or on the farms. The 
new Lieutenant-Governor thereupon became a strong 
advocate for the importation of Chinese labour. He 
was convinced that the question of the development 
of the mining industry was a tremendous issue, not 
limited tc> tlie shareholders in London, men on the 
Rand, or capitalists, but a factor in the wealth of 
the world ; and that the development of the industry 
depended upon the solution of the labour problem. 
Speaking in December 1903, however, he declared 
that legislation for the importation of labour would 
only be introduced if the Council were satisfied that 
it was essential in the interests of the country, and 
Was in accordance with the wishes of the people. It 
is now a matter of history that the importation of 
Chinese labour was agreed upon, dwpite agitation 
against the measure. The .\nglo-Chinese^ Labour 
Convention was signed m May 1904, and its terms 
were more liberal than anything previously offered 
to the Chinese. A large supply of the best class 
of labour was immediately available, and the first 
batch of labourers left Hong-Kong for Durban on the 
25th May of the same year. There is no need to trace 
the subsequent history of the Chinese labour question 
in the Transvaal, nor to do more than refer to the 
plausible catch-cry which it furnished to the Radicals 
at the last General Election. Suffice it to say that 
up to the day of his departure from the Transvaal 
to take up his appointment in Madras, Sir .'Arthur 
Lawley defended the importation of Chinese labourers 
and pointed to the success that had attended their 


On the eve of his departure, Sir Arthur Lawley, 
peaking in lohannesburg on the native question, 
xiiressed the View that the racial was the only ques- 
ion which then darkened the future of South Africa, 
ie characterisiKl the raising of the natives, immedwte- 
V, to the level of the whites, as an acrobatic teat of 
Ulution of which humanity was incapable. He 
ndeavoured to impress on future politicians the 
eriousness oi this question, and in conclusion he 
aid— “ The natives are an element for good if they 
,re moulded aright, but if not, they are a potential 
nenace to the whole of South Africa. See to the 
luestion, for it is the greatest iiroblem you have ot 
ace 

Sir Arthur Lawley was appointed Governor of Mad- 
as in November 1905, while still holding office m the 
'ransvaal, and the appintment was recognised as a 
tting tribute to the strenuous work he had aecora- 
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plished in South Africa. His departure was felt hy tho 
Colony as a personal loss, and eulogistic references 
were made to the departing Lieutenant-Governor at 
the Inter-Colonial Council by I*ord Selborne, the High 
Commissioner, and Sir Richard Solomon on behalf 
of the Government, and by Sir George Farrar on be- 
half of the unofficial members. Sir Arthur left the 
Transvaal for England on the 5th December 1905, and 
at a citizens’ farewell he made an eloquent and earnest 
appeal for unity and co-operation between all sections 
of the community. General Botha, who was present, 
said that he shared the general regret at Sir Arthur’s 
departure, and gave an assurance that he was taking 
the message to heart. 

Sir Arthur Lawley arrived in Madras on the 28th 
March 1906, and assumed charge of the Administra- 
tion from the Hon. Mr. Gabriel Stokes, Senior Mem- 
ber of Council, who had been officiating as Governor 
during the interval between the departure of Lord 
Ampthill and the arrival of the new (iovcnior. In the 
course of the three years that have since elapsed, Sir 
Arthur Lawley has shown himself a sympathetic 
Governor, with a determination to see things for him- 
self. He has always displayed an earnest desire to 
make himself acquainted at first hand with the require- 
ments of every district he has visited, and his lours 
have formed a feature of his administration. Of the 
legislative measures passed during the last two years, 
the most important has been the Madras Estates Land 
Bill, which aroused the resentment of the landholders, 
and was made the subject of questions in Parliament. 
Legislation in this matter was not hurried, and the ze- 
mindars were given full opportunity to represent their 
vie^ws in the Madras Legislative Council. Their inter- 
ests were carefully considered at every stage, and the 
Bill was passed in February 1908. In educational 
matters, Sir Arthur Lawley has i)eon content to further 
develop the educational reforms initiated by his Jm- 
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mediate ])redecessor, more particularly with regard to 
female education, and the quinquennial report on edu- 
cation shows that during this period many reforms 
were carried out, as the result, partly, of natural 
expansion of administrative progress, and, partly, of 
recommendations made by the Educational Confer- 
ence. There has recently been a marked activity in 
trade, accompanying an enhancement in the value of 
commodities, and generally speaking, the past three 
years have been prosperous years for the Presidency, 
marred only by the disastrous commercial failure, 
which earned distress to many anl absolute ruin to a 
few. A most deplorable feature of recent years has 
been the increase of racial animosity, and the unrest 
which oiiginated in Bengal has spread to Madras, m 
common with other parts of the country. Tb.e people, 
mure particularly the student and middle and lower 
classes, have on some occasions shown themselves hos- 
tile to Europeans and disturbances have of late taken 
])lace in various parts of the Presidency, but have been 
instantly quelled. In 1907 the Government found it 
necessary to take disciplinary action at the Rajah- 
mundry College, in consequence of the riotous and 
insubordinate behaviour of the students, following 
on the visit of Babu Bipin Chundor Pal in April 1907. 

Personally, Sir Arthur Lawley is an optimist of the 
best sort, with a great admiration lor the work tluil 
Great Britain has carried out in India, and an earnest 
desire to play his part in carrying on that work. He 
would be a good friend to the jicople and would aid 
their legitimate desires in everyway; but there are 
limits to the patience of even the most progressive 
ruler, and some events in Madras arc not at all 
calculated to forward the cause of reform. 

Sir Arthur Lawley was married in 1885 to Annie 
Allen, daughter of Sir Edward Cimard, 2nd Baronet. 
He was created K.C.M.G. in 1901, and was made a 
G.C.I.E. in 1906. 






Tbc Ri|bt Hon. ARTHUR OLIVER VOXIERS RUSSELL, BARON AMFimL, G.<1$J , G.CIB., 

Ex<Govenior of VUdru. 




The Right Hon. Arthur Oliver Villiers Russell, 
Baron Ampthill, g.c.s.l, g.c.i.e., 

Hx-Ciovcrnor of Madras. 



HK Family of THF RICUT IION. 
ARTHUR OLIVER VILLIKRS 
RU.SSELL, BARON AMFITIILI., 


mi\y bt* traced back to the followers 
of Williaio the Cotujucror, and in succeedinj^^ cen- 
ruries they produced many men of distingnislied 
influence, includiiijj William Lord RusselK la)rd 
John Russell (whose name is indissolubly ^issocia- 
led with the famous Reform Bill), and l^ord Odo 
Russell, Lord Ampthiirs father. The Russells 
have served their country, with credit, in the 
vSlate, in di|)lomary, and in tlie Army and Navy, 
and the subj(*ct of this short memoir has already 
given evidence of abilities which should lead 
to even higher distinction. Bom at Rome in 
iiS(>9, his schooling began at Ktoii, where he 
showed an aptitude for study, winning (he Prince 
Consort’s pnxe for French and German ; he was 
also elected president of the School Debating 
Society, and was captain of the Boats for (wo 
years— an unusual distinction. Me cairied his 
taste for books and athletics to Oxford, where he 
rowed for three years in the “ V^arsity Light,’ and 
was president of the Union Debating Society, a 
iniicl) coveted honour, as this society has been the 
cradle of many of the best English public speakers. 
To have been at the same time president of the 
University Boat Cluband of the Union is an honour 
which lias only fallen to Lord Ampthill. In 1895 

he became Private Secretary to Mr. Chamberlain, 


Secietary of State for the Colonies, which post he 
held until called to Madras in September 1900. in 


these live years some of the most important occur- 
rences in modern Britisli history took place, includ* 
ing the Boer War, Australian Federation, the 
Venezuelan Crisis and the Jameson Raid. All 
these furnished a variety of political circumstances 


that are rarely ('ompressed into so short a period, 
and these events alone furnished a training of no 
mean order, In 1S98 His LoitLliip attended the 
Intel national Conference on tlie Sugar Question at 
Brussels as iirilish Delegate. 

On his arrival in India Lord Ampthill had already 
formed habits of systematic and strenuous work 
which I'romjited him to take a very thorough 
interest in his new' duties; this, along with liis 
knowledge of official administration, enabled 
him to dispose satisfactorily and completely of 
an exceptional amount of tvork. 1'he habit of 
thoroughness lias done mort* tlian this : it gained 
him the confidence of the people, wdio learned 
to look on him ns a benevolent friend rather than 
ail oflicial adversary. His intercourse willi the 
people exlt*nde(.i far beyond his oflh ial duties, nni- 
during him a muc h-sought-for and honoured guest 
at every important social assembly. Of sports ol 
all kinds he is an aulent and accomplished patron. 
Jionorary Colonel of the Madras V'oliinleers, he 
fulfils his duties like a man who enjoys them, and 
as a leading figure in the Madras and Ooty Hunts 
he has d<H]e much to enlarge their membership. 
Cricket club and athletic associations find him a 
generous supporter, and his liospitality is imparti- 
ally extended to every class— from the tilled world 
traveller to school children. His Excellency is a 
FYdlow of the Royal Geographical vSociety, Provin- 
cial Grand Master of Freemason for Bedfordshire, 
and Deputy (Jraiid Master for Aladras. 

It is not surprising that so popular and able a 
man should have been chosen to act for the Viceroy 
during the temporary absence of Lord Curzon 
in England. This distinction has fallen only twice 
to the Governors of Madras,— to Sir William 
Denison in 1863 and to Lord Napier in 1872. 




The HQn'bie Sir EDWARD NORMAN BAKER, ICC.B!., 
LifUteiMui'Gomiior of BeogiL 


The Honourable Sir Edward Norman Baker, k.cs.l, 

Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 


('IR EDWARD NORMAN BAKER, k.c.s.i., 
who was appointed Lieutenant-tiovernor of 
Bengal in June, 1908, is the son of the 
late Arthur Baker, and was born on 
the 23rd March, 1837, He was educated at Christ’s 
College, Finchley, and passed into the Indian Civil 
Service in 1876, arriving in India on the 15th 
November, 1878. He was posted to Bengal, where he 
served the usual term as j oint Magistrate and Assistant 
Collector in various districts. In Miiy, 1882, he 
became Under-Secretary to the Government of Bengal 
in the Financial Department. Three years later he 
acted as Under-Secretary to the Government of India. 
Finance and Commerce Department. 

After four years as a Deputy Commissioner and 
three years as Deputy Secretary to the Govenunenl 
of India (Finance and Commerce), he put in some 
time as a District Magistrate until he was appoint- 
ed Collector of Customs at Calcutta. In this 
capacity he was brought into intimate touch 
with the commercial interests of the country, and 
was afforded an excellent opportunity of studying 
the vast and ever-increasing trade of Bengal. Here 
he gained a first-hand acquaintance with the peculiar 
conditions and commercial problems which confront 
the Government of Bengal, and a thorough knowledge 
of the requirements of the trade and commerce of 
the province. 

He next filled the post of Financial Secretary 
to the Bengal Government, and, amidst a storm 
of adverse criticism from a noisy seel ion of the press, 
it fell to his lot to pilot the Calcutta Municipal Act 
of 1899 through the Bengal Legislative Council. 
This Act, which was initiated by the late Sir Alex- 
ander Mackenzie in 1898, aroused the antagonism of 
those who maintained that the time was ripe for 
granting to the natives of this province the fullest 
measure of local self-government. In the opposition 
there was displayed a good deal of personal animosity 
against Sir Alexander Mackenzie himself, owing to a 
certain speech made at Entally in which he had not 
hesitated to expose the shortcomings of the hative 
Municipal Commissioners. And as it fell to the tot 
of the Financial Secretary of the Bengal Goverment 
to steer this particular measure through the Bengal 
Legislative Council, he incurred a full measure ot 
the opprobrium that had been heaped so unspanngly 
upon his former Chief-who had by that time 

^^The^Hon’ble Mr. Baker, who had been crated a 
C,S.I. in May 1900, filled the post of Financial 
Secretary to the Government of India, until Janu- 


ary 1905, when he became the Financial Member of 
the Viceregal Council in succession to Sir E. F. Law, 
K.r.M.G., K.c.s I. In this appointment his great abilities 
found full scope, and although some of his financial 
measures— more especially his policy with regard to 
the use of the gold standard reserve— found strenuous 
opponents, his control of the finances of the country 
was, on the whole, eminently successful. 

For three years it was his good fortune to submit 
Budgets in which the actual surpluses exceeded the 
estimates ; but owing to the famine conditions which 
prevailed throughout the North-Western parts of India 
in 190b, his final Budget w.as not so satisfactory, and 
even the nominal surplus was reduced to less than a 
third of the amount that had been anticipated. The 
period covered by the Hon’ble Mr. Baker’s Budgets 
marked the introiluction of a revised system of Finan- 
cial Settlements, by which it was determined to assign 
to the local Governments more permanent shares in 
the divisible revenues raised in their territories, while 
the recent division of Bengal further necessitated 
fresh settlements with the new Provinces thereby 


constituted. 

Other features that marked the period of the 
Hon’ble Mr. Baker’s financial control were a further 
reduction of taxation, e.spccially in the rate of 
the Salt lax; the remission of the famine cesses 
imposed in Northern India in 1877-78 ; liberal 
grants made to local Governments for police, educa- 
tion, and agricultural development ; subventions 
to local boards ; and the abolition of cesses levied lor 
the payment of village officials, and for the mainte- 
nance of the District postal system, now transferred 
to the Imperial Postal .Service. Important changes 
were also introduced into the system of accounts. 

In the last Budget framed by the Hon’ble Mr. Baker 
the dominant factor was famine, and, the financial 
position being whal it was, the financial Member was 
unable to iccommend any remissions of taxation, or 
to commit the Government to any schemes involving a 
large outlay. Money, however, had to be found for 
the scheme of Police Reform, outlined by Sir Andrew 
Fraser’s Commission, for which twelve lakhs of rupees 
were aliottcd, and also for the advancement of Sanita- 
tion for which thirty lakhs of rupees were budgetted. 
But’ following on three prosperity Budgets, the 
Hon’hlc Mr. Baker’s fourth and last Financial State- 
ment was but commonplace, owing to the adverse 

conditions under which it was framed. 

If was notified on the ist June, 1908, that His 
Maiestv the King-Emperor had approved the 
fppointmenl of the Hon’ble Mr. E. N. Baker. 
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Financial Member of the Governor-Generars 
Council to be Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal in 
succession to the Hon’ble Sir Andrew Fraser, whose 
term of office would expire in the following Novem- 
ber, The selection had been generally anticipated 
for some time pre\dously, and there was no difference 
of opinion in official circles as to the fact that the 
best possible man bad been chosen for this difficult 
post. The Knight Commandership of the Star of 
India was bestowed in due course, and after a period of 
furlough, Sir Edward Baker returned to India at the 
end of November, and assumed office as Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal on the 30th November, 1908. 

The Hon. Mr, Baker had long been acknowledged as 
I he most capable member of the Government of India, 
and his reputation was enhanced by his conduct of the 
financial affairs of the country, and by his shrewdness, 
quickness, and firm grasp of economic principles dis- 
played in his speeches in the Viceregal Legislative 
Council. His appointment as Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal was hailed with satisfaction on all hands ; the 
Native papers for once being in accord with their 
Anglo-Indian brethren in welcoming the new Ruler. 
Sir Edward Baker has, however, already shown that, 
although inclined to sympathise with and to give sup- 
port to reasonable aspirations on the part of the edu- 
cated classes, he will not court popularity by tolerating 
anything remotely approaching sedition. He took up 
the reins of Government in Bengal at a critical junc- 
ture, but although his knowledge of the conditions 
and needs of the province are unquestionable, as also 
is the fact that he has learned to appreciate some of 
the real requirements of the country whose finances 
he has administered, his good intentions may be 
frustrated, and his eminent qualifications may be 
neutralised, by the racial problems with which he is 
confronted, and the political confusion that prevails. 


Recognising the changes the Legislative Councils 
are about to undergo, Sir Edward Baker has, with 
characteristic promptitude, begun to train the Bengal 
Legislative Council for their work, and into the 
Budget discussions at the beginning of April, iqoq, 
he imported some of the atmosphere of reform. He is 
evidently of opinion that the legislators of Bengal- 
more particularly the native element in the Council — 
must learn something of the discipline of a Parlia- 
mentary Chamber, and of Western ideas of the 
value of time. They must, he said, accustom 
themselves to the greater regularity and stricter 
attention the new constitution will entail,” and 
he further implied that they could indulge themselves 
no longer in the pleasant pastime of re-arranging 
the whole fabric of society and Government at 
each and every sitting of the Council. While 
preaching a lesson of the subject of relevancy, the 
Lieutenant-Governor was careful to add that the 
primary object of the reforms is to increase, and 
not contract, the opportunities for public discussion. 
There will, as he pointed out, he opportunities 
that have never before existed for making debates, 
proposing resolutions and asking supplementary 
questions. In these altered conditions it is obvious 
that the length of the Council sittings will be greatly 
prolonged, and it is also certain that the preparation 
of work for the Council will occupy double or treble 
the time it does at present. In \dew of these facts 
it is interesting to note that Sir Edward Baker looks 
u[>on the creation of an Executive Council for Bengal 
as the natural and appropriate solution of these 
difficulties, and this experiment, which has already 
received the sanction of the Secretary of State 
for India, confirmed by the proceedings in both 
Houses of Parliament, will shortly be put on its trial 
in Bengal. 
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Tl. » HBRBBUT TMRKBIX TOTt «XE, I.C&, 

L4euUo«ttt-Gov«fnor ul Burmt* 
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The Honourable Sir Herbert Thirkell White; 


K.C.I.E., I.C.S., 
Lieutenant-Governor of Burma. 


IR HERBERT THIRKELL WHITE, 
Lieutenant-Govenior of Burma, was born 
in 1855, and is the son of Richard White, 
Esq. He was educated at Dulwich, and at 
Brasenose College, Oxford, when* he gained a 
Scholarship, He entered the Indian Civil Service 
in 1877, and the whole of his periotl of 
service has been passeil in Burma. He serviul in 
various districts of Lower Burma in the several 
capacities in which the junior members of the Service 
gain their experience, and in 1897 he went as Com- 
missioner with the Burma-China Boundary Commission. 
It was at this lime that the Province, as a division 
of the Indian Empire, was lirst administered by a 
Lieutenant-Governor, with a Legislative Council : 
and on the establishment, ju.st three years later, 
of a Chief Court for the Province, the Hon. Mr. 
White was appointed Chief Judge. In Lower Burma 
the Chief Court occupies tlie position of a High 
Court for the purposes of both Civil and Criminal 
Justice, and it discharges the functions previously 
performed by the Recorder of Rangoon, the Judicial 
Commissioner of Lower Burma, and a Si>ecial Court in 
which l>olh these officials sat together, sometimes along 
with a third Judge. 

In Kjo;} the Hon’ble Mr. Justice White was created 
a K.C.LE,, in recognition of his public services, 
and in 1905 he became Lieutenant-Governor of Burma 
in succession to Sir Hugh Shakespear Barne.s, K.c.s.i. . 

Of the progress made in the Province under the 
administration of Sir Herbert Thirkell \\Tiite, some 
account is given elsewhere. The difficulties with 
which capital and labour have had to contend in the 
development of the Province, owing to the want of 


communications, have long been a standing grievanc 
and there had for long l)een a lack of enterprise 
railway extension and road making. This is heir 
remedied, and Sir H. T. White has shown that he is ful 
alive to the requirements of th(; Province in the 
rfwpects. \ large amount of attention has b(*( 
bestowed on the im])rovement of the Port of Rangoo 
and the Government of India in May, 1909. sanctiom 
the whole sclieme of the Rangoon River training, ar 
w'ork on this immense undertaking is now in progres 
In many other directions the Lieutenanl-Govern 
has been active in promoting the interests of tl 
Province, and he has presented a friendly, if criticf 
attitude towards the reforms that are about to 1 
introduced, ami the enlargement of the Council 
With regard to this latter he has practically ])ledg« 
himself to see that the trades of Burma shall 1 
adeqiiately represented on the enlarged Counci 
through the Rangoon Trades' Association. 

In matters of a more personal nature, we ma 
mention the influence Sir H. T. White has gained ov< 
certain of the semi-barbarous and semi-indepemlei 
States. By the Shan Chiefs he will be held in gratefi 
remembrance. Not only has he reduced the amouj 
of th('ir annual tributes for the next ten years, but 1 
has been active in promoting education in the; 
reniote and wild regions, and he is using his influent 
to push on the general .scheme of railway exlensio 
by which the Shans will get the benefits of a railwa 
through their country. 1 

In 1877 Sir Herbert Thirkell White marrie 
Fannie Sophia, daughter of Captain William Hawes 
I.N., by whom he has had two sons ami tw 
daughters. 




The Honourable Mr. R. H. Craddock, cs.l, i.c.s., 
Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces. 


fY\ R- REGINALD HENRY CRADDOCK. c.s.i., 
I # I I.C.S., Chief Commissioner, Ontral Provinces. 

Joined'the service on I2tli September 1884. 

His father was a Surgeon-Major in the 

Bengal Medical Service. Mr. Craddock was 
educated at Wellington College and at Keblc 
College, Oxford. He married in 1888, the 
youngest daughter 
of General H. R. 

Browne, c.B. He 
served in various 
districts for short 
periofls until 1888, 
when he was posted 
to Nagpur as Assis- 
tant to Sir Bampfylde 
(then Mr.) Fuller. 

This commenced Mr. 

Craddock’s long con- 
nection with Nagpur, 
with which he has 
been more particu- 
larly identified by his 
work as Settlement 
Officer (1890-1895). 

Mr. Craddock was the 
most distinguished 
of the various officers 
who owed their train- 
ing to Sir Bampfylde 
Fuller, and his report 
on the settlement of 
th(* Nagpur District 
is well known for its 
dear exposition of 
the principles of the 
i'entrai Prt> vi nces 
system of land assess- 
ment, as evolved by 
Mr. Fuller, as well 
as for its intimate 
ac(piaintance with 
rural economics. Mr. 

Craddock remained 
at Nagpur in the 
capacity of 2 nd Sec- 
retary, Commissioner 
of Settlements, 

Famine Secretary, 
and Chief Secretary, 
from 1895 till 1900, 
during which period 

he took a considerable share in the various amenclmem. 
of the Agrarian law of the province, and m tne 
measures required to meet the two serious 
1890-97, and 1899-00, as well as in those so ^ 

adopted to repair their ravages, and assist m 
restoration of prosperity after their close. , t, , 
In all this, his knowledge of the relations of Undl 


and tenant, and of the agricultural economy of the 
jH'oplc was of much service to successive Chief Com- 
missioners. As (ommissionor of the Nagpur Division, 
a jiosl which lie held from 1901 to 1907, Mr. Craddock 
took an active part in the development <if the city of 
Nagpur, and there are few of the recent extensive 
schemes for its improvement, whether (iovemment 

or Municipal, that do 
not hear the impress 
of his hand. He had 
always realised the 
importance to the 
growing resources oi 
the Central Provinces 
of a well coii'^idered 
and active policy of 
railway construction, 
and the railway com- 
panies found in him 
a sound advisi^r and 
ready supporter. It 
was in the Nagpur 
Division that the 
main work of the 
newly-constituted 
department of Irri- 
gation lay: and it is 
to Mr, Craddock’s 
support, ami to his 
experience of local 
agricnltiira) condi- 
tions, that much of 
the success already 
attained by the 
irrigation policy of 
the (entral Prov- 
ince (iovemment is 
tine. 

In HjOj, Mr. Crad- 
dock was invested 
with the C.S.I. 

He was appointed 
Chiel ( omini.ssioner 
in 1907, in spite of 
the lad tliat he had 
never filled any post 
outside the province; 
and the jieriod du- 
ring which ho has 
held the appointment 
has been of a nature 
fully to test his know- 

Mge of and sympathy with the 

constant study oi indu.stnai with the 

vSus^’foiSS'wS trrapid aJd 

r.v.'"o A 

stdution rrf Government. 





The Honourable Sir Basil Scott, Bar.-at-Law, 

Chief Justice of Hoiiibay. 


IR BASIL SCOTT. Bar.-ai-Law. Chief Justice 
ot Bombay. I^orn, Juno 12. 1850, second 
son of the late Henry Scott, Esq,, <»f 
Hvfie Bark SlreeU London. Educated at 
Haileybury and Ralliol College, Oxford. He 
took his B.A. degree at Oxford in 1882, and three 


admitted as an Advocate of the Bombay High Court. 
From April to December i8()9, he acted as Advocate- 
(R*neral of Bombay, ajid had a second spell of 
this officiating office during the whole of the year 
iqoi, at the conclusion of which he was confirmed, 
in the appointment. He acted as Puisne Judge of 




The Honotjrabh; Sir PASiL SCOTT, Bar. 

Chief JiwHco of Homhay 

pars later paduated as M.A. On leaving College be the Bombay High Court from December 1905 to 
became pupil iirsMo Mr. Jasper Peck and subsequently October igoO, at the end of this period reverting 
to Mr. (now Sir) Gorull Barnes and Mr. William Latham, to his p(»8t as Advocate^General. In April X900 
u u Inner Temple he was called he was definitely raised to the Bench as Chief 

to the Bar m January 1884, and in the following year Justice of Bombay, and was knighted in 1909. 



The Honodkable Sik Charles Edmund Fox, Kt., 

Bar. -at- Law, 

Uhief of the (^hief Court of Lower Burma, 


IR CHARLES EDMUND FOX. Kr., Har.- 
at-Law, C'Uiuf Judge" of the Cliiid ('(»urt 
of Lower Btirrna^ was l)oni in February 
1854 at St. John's, Newfoundlaml, an<l 
was edneated at Prior Park College, Bulb. 


OHieiating (iowrinnent Advocate, Burma, In i88i ho 
ndunu'il to (‘aleiitta. In 1884 be was again a])pointed 
ollkiating <i<»v<Tninent Advoeuio, Burma, and in March 
r88<i was ronfinin-d in tin* appointnnMil. He filleel this 
latter jjosiliou h)r fourteen yi.'ars until in April if)t)0, 




Tho Sir CHARLES EDMUND FOX. Kr.. 

Pnr..«t.Law, Chief Judpe rtf »he Chief Coerc of Lower Burma. 



The Rt. Rev. Henry Whitehead, d.d., 
Bishop of Madras. 


•jJ^HE Rt. Rev. HENRY WHITEHEAD, D.i)., 
now Bishop of Madras, was horn in 1H53, and 
was educated al Trinity ('ollege, Oxford, where 
T he gaimnl a FclJow\ship. In ivS84 he w'as ap- 
pointed to llie post of Principal of Bishop's 
College, Calcutta, an a})pointment that was eventually 
to have the greatest influence on the work of tlie 
Oxforfl Mission in Bengal, with which Mission much 
of his early work in this roiintrv was associated. 
Indeed, it had l)een 
the intention of the 
Rev. Henry White- 
heini, when he first 
came out to India, 
to offer liimseH for 
work witli the Ox- 
ford Mission, but, 
for the time being, 
the call to the man- 
agement of Bishop's 
College a))peared to 
be one that he 
could not ])ut aside. 

What at first had 
seemed a hindrance 
to his hoi)es was in 
tlie <md a means to 
their realization, for 
when the prop(>sal 
was made that he 
should become Su- 
jH^rior of the Oxford 
.Mission, the Society 
for the Propagation 
of the (VosjHd, under 
whom he was w'ork- 
ing, raised no objec- 
tion to his retaining 
the post of Principal 
of the College as 
well. And thus, 
without being unit- 
ed by any formal 
act, the works which 
had grown up round 
the Oxford Mission, 
and those which 
belonged to the 
Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the 
Gospel in Calcutta 
and the immediate 
neighbourhood, 
became closely con- 
nected, and were 
directed practically 
by one head. 


.\s Mr. Whitehead had long had the confidence 
of the members of the Mission, it was v/ith joy that 
they welcomeil him as their head, but in accordance 
with the constitution he could not formally join the 
Brotherhood of the Epij)hany until after a year's 
probation: so that the appointment had for the time 
to be provisional, the public and final installation 
being deferred till t8c^i. From this time until iStjQ, 
when he became Bishoj) of Madras, Mr, Whitehead's 

work was closely 
identified with that 
of the Oxford Mis- 
sion, which carries 
on its labours main- 
ly in the interests 
of the students of 
this city. lie was 
strongly in favoui* 
of Hu; hostel system, 
which, he maintain- 
ed, gave the Mission 
a l(;verage and a 
mean.s of influence 
among the students 
wliich was of the 
utmost value. The 
first hostel in con- 
nection with the 
Brotherhooil w a s 
ripened irC:8(}4. It 
was felt to be a 
venture, as it was a 
very strong stej) for 
a Hindu to live in 
the same house with 
a European, and a 
still stronger step 
to live under the 
immediate influence 
of a Christian Mis- 
sion. However, all 
doubts were quickly 
removed when about 
forty applications 
were made for the 
ten rooms that were 
availaUe, and the 
hostel, which had 
been started as a 
venture of faith, 
became an [ estab- 
lished and perma- 
nent fact. The aim 
was to get thorough- 
ly in touch with the 
daily life of the 
students; not only 



The Rt. Uev. HKNRY WHITEHKAD, n.o., 
Bitihop of Madrafi. 
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to address them in lectures and meet them on public 
occasions, or pay them periodical visits, but to gather 
a certain number in intimate intercourse, and try to 
make the influence of the Mission felt upon all the 
little details of their ordinary life. Since it was started 
in 1880 the Oxford Mission has been a vital force 
in Benpl. It gained in influence in the years that 
Mr. Whitehead was its directing genius ; but we gather 
that it was uphill and unthankful work, and that the 
results were clisa])]>ointing, but not sufficiently so to 
discourage the brave w^orkers in the mission held. 

In i8(jf) Mr. Whitehead became Bishop of Madras, 
and the venue of his activities was transferred to 
the SouthtTti Presidency, wdiere, with a large diocese 
under his control, and a com])aratively large Christian 


population, steeped for the most part in abject poverty, 
he has carried on his labours with undimiuished 
energy In the northern part of his diocese, amongst 
the Telugu population, there is at the present time 
something like a mass movement towards Christianity, 
and the Bishop is making strenuous efforts to provide 
the necessary teachers. Under his encouragemenl , 
also, the Indian Christians of Tiniievelli ha\’e started 
a wholly indigenous mission in the same (Telugu) 
country* whiebis meeting with wonderful success. At 
Bangalore a Brotherhoo(l has l)een started on similar 
lines to the Oxford Mission and there are the 
beginnings of another at Madras. The Bishop 
is the h(‘art and soul of all the work in his vast 
diocese. 



Madras Caihrdkal 





Thk Ri. Rev. Edwin James Palmer, m.a., 

Bishop of Bombay. 


N the n)ih A]ynl the annoimcomtmt 

was made that His Majesty the King-Emperor, 
on the rocoinniendatiori of Serrelary oi 
State for India, had been ])Iease(t to appoint the 
Row Edwin James Palmer, m.a., Fellow and 
Tutorof Balliol College. Oxford, to l^eHisliop of Liumliay. 
I The Rt. Rev. E. J, Palmer who was born in iRfx), 
is the onl\' son of 
the late Ven’ble 
Edwin Palmer, 

Archdeacon of Ox- 
forii, who married 
Miss Henrietta 
Riddell, and who 
was the youngest 
brother of the first 
I-ordSelhorne, Lord 
Chancellor of Eng- 
land. Mr. Palmei 
was educated at 
Winchester Cnlh^ge, 
and at Balliol 
College, Oxfonb 
He was Scholar at 
Winchester, and he 
had a distinguished 
career at BulJioI 
College. Oxford, 
where he won an 
o])en scholarship. 

In 1889 he was 
awarded the Craven 
Scholarship and a 
first class in Classi- 
cal Moderations, 
and he graduated 
in 1891 with a first 
class in Lit, Hum. 

In the same year 
he was elected to a 
Fellow'Ship at 
Halliol. After 
spending a term at 
the Uiiiversify of 
B<»nn, he returned 
to Oxford, a n d 
worked as Fellow 
and Tutor of Balliol 
College till he was 
appointe^l Bishop 

of Bombay. He was ordained Deacon in and 
then became Chaplain of his College, and was 
ordained iTiest in 1898, Bishop Ridding, umler whom 
he was educated at Winchester, made him his Examin- 
ing Chaplain, ;^nd the close relations between the two 
men may be gathered from Lady Laura Ridding's 


recent “Life” of her husband. In 1903-1904 he was 
Senior Proctor of the HnixTrsity, and from 1904 to 
1908 ho wns Chairman of the Junior Clergy Missionary 
Association in connection with the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. At the time of his ap- 
])ointment to the Bishopric of Bombay, the Rev. 
E. J. Palmer was Examining Chaplain to the Bisho]) 

of Southwark, and 
he was consecrated 
Bishop of Bombay 
on Ascension day, 
1908, ill South- 
wark Cathedral. 

Bishop Palmer is 
a man of great in- 
tellectual keenness, 
and his strong in- 
terest m S4>cial 
questions from a 
“ Christian Social 
])oint of view was 
apparent from the 
vigorous part he 
took in the Pan- 
Anglican Congress 
shortly before his 
departure from 
England for Bom- 
bay. His attach- 
ment to t he cause of 
Missions is beyond 
question, and a few 
years ago, in this 
connection, he ])aid 
a visit to South 
Africa, where his 
cousin, Lord Sel- 
borne, is High 
Commis s i oner. 
Being a Liberal 
and a Moderate 
High Churchman, 
he probably com- 
mended himself to 
Lord Morley as 
being likely to 
avoid the policy 
of the late Bishop 
Pym, whom he 
succeeded, and his 
appiontment was a reversion to a type of Bishop 
at present well represented in the Indian Episcopate, 
which counts among its members who are former 
Oxford tutors, the Bishop of Calcutta and the Bishop 
of Madras. 




The Rt. Rev. EDWIN JAMES PALMER, M.A., 
Bishop of Bombay. 



The Rt. Revd. Eyre Chatterton, d.d., f.r.g.s., 

Bishop of Nagpur. 


«^HE RT. REVD. EYRE CHATTEfiTON, d.d.. 

F.R.tt.s., Bishop of Nagpur. Son of the late 
V J A. T. Chatterton, Esq., and nephew of the 
T Rt. Hon. Hedges Eyre Chatterton, Vice- 
Chancellor of Ireland, and on the distaff side 
nephew of the late Sir Eyre Massey Sliaw, 

K.c.B. Botu ctt Monkstown, County C-ork* 

Ireland, in the 
year 1863, and 
educated at 
Hailey bury Col- 
lege and Dublin 
University, where 
h<? took honours 
in classics and 
literature, was 
Senior Moderator 
and Gold Medal- 
list, Ethics and 
J.ogic, First Theo- 
logical Exhib i- 
lioner. He took 
orders, being or- 
dained by Bishop 
Lightlooi in 1887. 

From this year to 
he lield the 
curacy ot Holy 
Trinity, Stockton- 
on-Tees. In the 
latter year he 
came to India as 
the head of the 
Dublin University 
Missitin to Chota 
Magpur. He re- 
turned to England 
and was Senior C u- 
rate in the Parish 
of Richmond, Sur- 
rey, I()0l-02, V>ut 
s u bseq uen tl y 
came out to India 
again in his pre- 
sent capacity of 
Bishop of Nagpur. 

He has published 
the Story of 
Fifty Years Mis- 
sion Work in 
Chota Nagpur** eyrk chatterton. p.o.. 

and various ma- Pisbop of Nagptir. 

gatine articles. 
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The Diocese of Nagpur is a most im])ortant one, 
extending for over a thousand miles in length by six 
or seven hundred in breadth. It contains the Central 
Provinces and the Berars, and the Nati\'e Stales of 
Central In<lia and Rajputana. It is coterminous with 
the Dioceses of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay^ Lucknow 
and Lahore, Scattered about this huge expanse of 

country, there 
is but a handful 
of Christians of 
the Church of 
England, about 
fifteen thousand 
in number, min- 
istered to l>y 
some thirty 
clergy. The ma- 
jority of these 
riiristians are 
Englishmen, prin- 
cipally soldiers. 
There are also 
Church of Eng- 
land Missionaries, 
about 15 clergy 
working among 
the Indian popu- 
lation in different 
centres, and the 
Bishop’s duties 
in directing the 
whole of the' 
work and tourim’: 
throughout this 
\'as1 tract 0 i 
country are not 
light. The Bishop 
has been a noted 
athlete. His re- 
creations are 
Tennis, in whicli 
he was the holder 
of the University 
Championship for 
three years, and 
of several other 
championships, 
including that of 
the English Mid- 
land Counties; 
Golf. Riding, Cy- 

-rrpoTnv’ n.„.. 




The Most Reverend Dr. Joseph Colgan, d.d., 

Roman Catholic Archbishop of Madras. 


MOST REVEREND DR. JOSEPH the necessarj' funds for the completion of the Church 
COLG.AN. n.i).. Archbishop of Madras, was of St. Francis Xavier in Popham’s Broadway. 
; , bom at Donore, County Westmeath, Ireland, on Madras, and he likewise collected the money for the 
the 1st April i8?4. his parents being extensive erection of the Boys’ Orphanage buildings in the 
land«holders in that county. He was educated Cathedral precincts, and for the purchase of the Cathc- 
at the Diocesan Seminary, Navan, and at the dral organ. In 1867 he paid a visit to his native land, 
Royal College, Maynooth. He arrived at Madras and on his return to Madras in i8(v) he was appointed 
on the 4th February ^’ic^lr-(Teneral by the 


1844, one of a band of 
priests, clerical students, 
monks, and nuns, 
who had come out 
to labour in the East 
.and had made the pass- 
age round the Cape m 
the sailing-ship Lady 
Flora. Of this devoted 
band of workers. His 
Grace is now the sole 
survivor. His first ap- 
jiointment in Madras 
was as Pnncijial of the 
old St. Mary’s Seminary, 
and two years later, on 
the 5th October, 1846, he 
was ordained a priest of 
the Vicariate-.Apostolic 
of Madras. 

From the day of his 
ordination as priest Dr. 
Colgan has laboured with 
zeal in the cause of re- 
ligion, morality, and 
Catholic education , and 
under his fostering care, 
colleges and schools, 
convents and orphanages 
have been sustained and 



The Most Rcvd. Dr. JOSEPH COLGAN, n.l>., 


late Dr. Stephen Fcnnel- 
ly,at that time Bishojiof 
Madras. Shortly after 
this he was made Admin- 
istrator of the Vicari- 
ate of Madras, during 
the absence of the 
Bishop at the Vatican 
Council. On the death 
of Dr. Stejihcn Fennelly 
in 1880, Dr. Colgan was 
re-ap])ointed to the 
same office, and two 
years later he was nomi- 
nated Vicar-Apostolic of 
Madras. On the estal)- 
lishment in 1887 of the 
Hierarchy in India 
he was proclaimed the 
first Archbishop of 
Madras, and in 1894 on 
the occasion of hi.c 
Diamond J uhilee, Hn 
Grace having then com 
pleted the fiftieth yea 
of service in India, h 
was nominated Assistan 
at the Pontifical Tbront 
by his late Holiness Pop 
Leo XIII. It was tw 


promoted. He rendered 


Archbishop of Madras, 


years after this, whe 


valuable service to Government as Military Chaplain Dr. Colgan was on his way to Rome, that the nev 

to the troops in Poonamallee, PaDavarum, St. of his death was received in Madras, to the great gri 

Thomas’ Mount, and Fort St. George, from of his flock. Subsequently the report was found 

1862 to 1882 up to the date of bis conaecration be false, the mistake having been due to an error 

as Bishop of Aureliopolis and Vicu-Apostdic the transmission of a telegram, 

of Madras. It was by means of a house-to- While safeguarding and promoting Catholic interes* 
house visitation in 1865-66 that he collected Dr. Colgan has been j^ominent in the part he has tak 
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in all public movements having as their object thescKnai 
well-being, relief, and amelioration of his fellow-citizens 
of whatever colour or cree<l. The valuable and 
effective aid rendered by him as a member of the 
Executive Committee during the terrible fanune in 
the Madras Presidency in 1877-78, earned the 
thanks of the General Famine Committee, and 
of the Governor of Madras. As the guardian of 
Catholic higher education and Fellow^ of the Madras 
University, he was selected by the Supreme Govern- 
ment as a Member of the Educational Commission 
which sat in Calcutta in i88x ; but the onerous 
duties of his office as Administrator of the Diocese 
of Madras prevented his attendance at these con- 
claves. The Friend-in-Need Society, the Madras 
Catholic Indian Association, the Eurasian and Anglo- 
Indian Association, and the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals have all found in Dr. 
Colgan a staunch and sympathetic supporter and 
patron. During his regime, St. Mary’s Seminary has 


an 

been raised to the rank of a secon<l-grade Colh'ge, and 
the Presentation Convents have likewise been raised to 
the same status, while the C.athoUc schools, colleges, 
convents, and orphanages generally have rtMchcd a 
high standard, a result which His Grace attributes in a 
large measure to the zealous and self -saeri firing clergy 
and nuns, who have proved themselves iiulefatigal)le 
fellow-labourers and have afforded him unquestioning 
obedience. Among the many useful institutions whose 
interests he has done much to promote, may lie 
mentioned the Madras Catholic Club, an institution ior 
the moral improvement and recreation of the Catholic- 
young men of Madras, which w-as hmuded l)y Dr. 
Colgan. This ('iub fulfils a very useful purpose in 
Madras, and has a very large membership not confined 
1(1 Catliolics only. It ]>ossesses a library of upwards 
of 1,000 books. Work of this kind, undertaken for the 
benefit of all sections of the community, Archbishop 
Colgan has always looked upon as an essential pcirtion 
of his public duties. 




The Hon’ble Sir CHAKLES 
STUART BAYLEY, K.c.s.i,, 
Resident at Hyderabad. The Hon. 
Sir Charles Bayley was born on the 
17th March, 1854, and is the son of 
the late Captain Daniel Bayley, 
{orraerly of the East India Com- 
pany’s Bengal Cavalry. He was 
educated at Harrow and Heidelberg. 
Barrister-at-Law, Lincoln’s Inn, 
1877. He was appointed to the 
Indian Civil Service after the exa- 
mination of 1875, and arrived in 
India in December 1877. He served 
as Assistant Magistrate and Col- 
lector in Bengal till 18S0, when he 
was ajipointcd Assistant Secretary 
to the Chief Commissioner of Assam. 
He then filled in succession the posts 
of Under-Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, Officiating Regis- 
trar of the High Court. Under- 
secretary to the Government of 
India in the Revenue and Agricul- 
tural Departments, and Assistant 
Commissioner of Ajmer. He was 
Political -Agent in Bikaner from 
1888 to 1894, when he officiated 
for a short time as Additional 
Private Secretary to the Viceroy. 
Ijiter on he became General Super- 
intendent of derations for the sup- 
pression of Thuggi and Dacoity. 
In 1900 he became officiating Agent 
to the Governor-General in Central 
India, and in 1901 he was confirmed 
in that appointment. He remained 
in Central India until the 1st March 
1905, when he succeeded Sir 
D. W. K. Barr, K.c.s.1., as Resident 
at Hyderabad. 

On the 1st January 1903, the 
Hon. Mr. Bayley was created a 
Companion of the Star of India, and 
in the following year he took a pro- 
minent part in the ceremonials and 
lestivi ties o^anized by His Highness 
the Nizam in honour of the visit of 


their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales to Hyderabad. 
When in May 1908, Sir Lancelot 
Hare, Lieutenant-Governor of East- 
ern Bengal and Assam, was obliged 
to proceed on six months’ leave on 
medical certificate, the choice, of the 
Government of India fell upon the 
Hon. Mr. Bayley to fill the acting aj)- 
pointment. 

On the 26th June 1908, the Hon. 
Mr. Bayley was created a K.C.S.I. 
He married in 1880, Sarah Constance, 
daughter of Major-General A. E. 
Campbell, Indian Staff Corps. 

Surgeon-General PERCY HUGH 
BENSON, M.B., C.M., M.R.C.S., 

Surgeon-General to Hie Government 
of Madras. Born in London on 
February i, 1852 and received liis 
education at Slirewsbury School, 



SurjjfD.-Genl. P. H> .Hkkson 


and underwent his medical training 
at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
London. He gained the " Foster 
Prize” in senior practical anatomy 
at this institution in 1871, and was 
appointed Prosector of .Anatomy at 
the Royal College of Surgeons the 
same year. On 31st March 1874, 
he received his commission after 
taking 4th place in the competi- 
tive examination for the Indian 
Medical Service. On leaving Net- 
ley he had the honour of being 
one of those sjiecially recomnmided 
to the Government of India by Uie 
Secretary of State. He rendered 
excellent services during the great 
famine in South India in the year 
1876. for which he received the 
thanks of the ('oramissioner of 
Mysore. During the Prince of 
Wales’ visit to India General Benson 
had the honour of being medical 
officer in charge of His Royal 
Highness’ Camp in the .Annamali 
HiUs. Until 187b he was in medi- 
cal charge of various native regi- 
ments in different parts of Madras, 
when his services were placed at the 
dispo.saI of the Government of 
India by whom he was employed 
in a civil capacity in charge of 
various Jails and as Re.siden(;y Sur- 
geon, Bangalore. After furlough 
in 1885 his serv'ices were placed at 
the disposal of the Mysore Govern- 
ment, by whom was appointed 
Suiwrintendent, Mysore Jail and 
Maternity Hospital, and Chemi- 
cal Examiner and Sanitary Cotn- 
missioner. He received the rank 
of Lieutenant-Colonel in 18^4. 
In 1896 he was appointed Senior 
Surgeon and ex-officio Sanitary 
Commissioner and Inspector-Gene- 
ral of Prisons, Bat^alore. From 
I9t June 1903 to February 1904 
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bis services were placed at the 
disposal of the Government of 
India for employment as officiat- 
ing Inspector-General of Hospitals, 
Burma, when he reverted to his 
former a}>poinlment. From loth 
April 1904, his services were tem- 
porarily placed at the disposal of 
His Excellency the Commander- 
in-chief in India for employment 
as Principal Medical Officer, 
Madras Brigade. In October 1905, 
he was appointed to the same office 
with the Southern Brigade, Ban- 
galore, and in the following year 
he received the appointment (d 
officiating Surgeon -General with 
lire Governmi'nt of Madras. He 
was granted the temporary rank of 
Surgeon-General from 30tb April 
1906, and he handed over <m 3rd 
November of same year to Surgeon- 
General Browne, and was appoint- 
ed in succession Principal Sltdicnl 
Officer, Poona and Secunderabad 
Divisions. On isl April 1908, he 
leceived his present substantive 
rank ai.d appointment as Surgeon- 
(hiiieral of Madras, (iencral Ben- 
son has long been icleutilied with 
Freemasonry. He built the Ma- 
sonic Lodge at Mysore, and has 
held the cliair in the Craft and 
Mark degree. He is a good sports- 
man and interested in Racquets, 
Cricket and Golf. 

Mr. JOHN BHOKE, a.m.ix.e., 
M.K.SANM., Sanitary Engineer to 
Mysore Government, Public Works 
Department . Born at Bombay, edu - 
cated at Bombay and Worthing, and 
R. i. E. College' roopers Hill, Eng- 
land. On passing out of (copers Hill 
m the year 1893, he was apprenliced 
to Messrs. J. Westwood and < 0,, 
London, and to the Great Western 
Railway, England, for one y*^^**’^ 
practical training. He proceeded 
to India in 1894 and joined the 
Mysore State Department of Public 
Works in the same year, In julv 
of that year he was appointed 
Assistant Engineer at Chikmag«dui‘, 
being transferred in the following 
September in the same capacity to 
Koppa Range, Koppa. In February 
1895 he was apponted Officiating 
Executive Engineer at Ch ekmaga- 
lur and in the following montn 
returned to Koppa in that capacity. 
In 1898 he was transferreil to 
Shimoga where he officiated as 


Executive Engineer, and later m the 
same year acted in the same capacity 
at Marikanave. In 1901 he was 
transierred to Sivasamudiam as 
Assistant Engineer and m September 
of same year was appointed to 
officiate as Resident Engncer, 
Cauvery Power Scheme Division, at 



Mr, John Bhork, 


j he same I'ontre. He remained here 
(ill 1903 when he was anpo'iited to 
the Palace Division, Mysore. He 
was sent on ileputalion to England 
m T()0) for a period «)f two years to 
undergo a special tram ug in Sani- 
tary Ivng/ueoring, He v'as elected 
a memlior of the Royal Sanitary 
Jnslitute, London. I90(). He re- 
ce^'cd the thanks of the < Govern- 
ment of His Highness the Maharaja 
of Mysore in 1904 for work done in 
connection with the (.auvery Power 
Scheme where h(* acted as Personal 
.\ssistant to the Resident F.ng neer, 
and for a short period towards the 
completion of the work as Officiat- 
ing Resident Engineer. Mr. Bhore 
is a member of the Society ol Arts, 
I^oridon. He is a first class rine 
shot, and was Captam of the shorn- 
ing team at Coopers Hdl. He 
won the Battalion Prize at ( hum 
Meeting, England, 


Sir ARTHUR CHAKIXS FRAN- 
CIS HENRY MARIA BERNARD 
BLENNERHASSETT, Bart., ba, 
I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, j iiblml- 


pore, Oulral Provinces, Son of 
the Rt. Honourable Sir Rowland 
Bleunerhassetl, 4th Baronet, P.C., ot 
Churchtowu and BlumerviUe ( o.. 
Kerry. Born at Munich on Ajinl 
14th, 1871 ; educated at Coutmeutal 
schools and at Halliol C ollege, ( Ixford , 
where he look his degree avS B.A. 
in 1895. joined the Indian Civil 
Service in the same year and arrived 
in India December 01 h. He was 
appointed Assistant (mmmissioner 
in the Central Provinces and 
served at Nagjiur, Wardha, Saugor 
and Danioh, on sevend occasions 
holding charge of the current duties 
of the office ol De])uty (Commis- 
sioner . Aft er ret urni ng from furlough 
in 1899 he wasjiosted as .Assistant 
( ominissioner to Jul)baJ]>ore, where 
lie officiated as Deputy Commis- 
sioner in 1901. After officiating 
later in the same year as Political 
Agent, Clihatlisgarh Feudatories, for 
a short term he was reposted to Jub- 
bulpore. From 1902 to 1904 be 



Sir A. Hi,KNNERH.‘\S3KTT, Hart. 


officiated lor a period as Divisional 
and Sessions Jutlge. Jubbulpore 
Division, and as Deputy Commis- 
sioner at Jubbulpore and Seoul. 
On ri‘turu from furlough in 1905 
h(^ served tor a short time in the 
Yeotmal District, Berar, and then 
as Under-Secretary to the Chief 
Commissioner, C. P., at Nagpur. In 
iqtjb, he was posted to Jubbulpore 
as Deputy (Commissioner and is 
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now serving there in that capacity. 
Sir Arthur Bknnerhassett comes of 
an oJd Cumberland family taking their 
name from the township of Blenner- 
hassett in that county, where they 
had been seated for several centu- 
ries before they acquired estates in 
Kerry in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. They represented Carlisle 
in nearly every Parliament from 
the reign of Richard 1 1 to J ames 
I and have since then in almost 
every generation represented either 
Kerr>’ County or the Borough (>f 
Tralee (Ireland). in i8o(), Sir 
Arthur Blennerhassett married Mary 
Frances, only daughter of the> 
late Baron Ludwig von Aretin of 
Haidenburg, Bavaria, and has one 
son, Marmadukc Casimir Henr\' 
Joseph, horn in iqoi. 

Mr. HERBERT JAMES BRERE- 
TON, Accountant-tieneraK Burma, 
was born at Bedford in 1853 and 
educated at Bedford (Grammar 
School, where his grandfather, the 
late Doctor Brereton, was Head 
Master. He came to India in the 
year 1872 and his first post was 
as Assistant Acc*)untant-General at 



Mr, H. j. BflKRBTON. 

Allahabad. He has lud a long and 
meritorious career, having filled 
every office in his Department and 
served in every province of India 
and Burma except Sind, He has 
held the posts of Deputy Comp- 


troller-General and Deputy Auditor- 
General. He was appointed 
Accountant-General for Burma in 
December, 1907. 

Sir BIPIN KRISHNA BOSE, 
A7., Rai Bahadur, m.a., b.l., c.i.e., 
Government Advocate, Nagpur. 
Born at Calcutta. January 20, 
1851. Educated at Presidency 
Collie, Calcutta, took his degrees 
of M.A. and B.L. in 1871 and 1872, 



Sir Bkpin Kri.smna Bi>sk, Kt, 

respectively. He first commenced 
the practice of the legal profession 
at Juhbulpore, hut in 1874 trans- 
ferred his practice to Nagpur, 
where he has been most successful 
as an Advocate. In addition to 
his legal labours Sir Bepin has 
always been most liberal of his 
time and energies for public objects. 
He is Secretary of the Neill C\ty 
High School, which jM)sition he 
has tilled for more than thirty years, 
having first taken up the duties 
in 1876. He is also one of the 
founders of the Morris Memorial 
College and its governing Council 
He^has done excellent work as a 
member of the Nagpur Municipa- 
lity with which he has been 
connected since f 188 j. For two 
years he acted as Honorary Secre- 
tary to the Municipal Committee. 
He has also been a member of the 
District Council of Nagpur since 
1883 and a member of the Du£Ee^ 
Committee, Central Provinces, since 


1888. In 1898, he served as a mem* 
her of the Famine Commission of 
that year, having previously (1896- 
t)7) been Honorary Secretary of 
the Central Provinces Branch of 
the Indian Charitable Relief Fund. 
In 1899-1900, he again served in 
this capacity. He was appointed 
to his present post as Government 
Advocate in January 1888, but on 
the occasion of his elevation to 
membership of the Viceroy’s Council 
in 1899, he resigned the appoint- 
ment. His term on Council ex- 
piring in i<)05, Sir Bej)in was again 
aj>pointed (Government Advocate 
and holds the post to this day. 
In recognition of his public services 
he received the (7)rnpanionshi]) of 
the Order of the Indian Empire in 
1898. In 1907, H. M. the King- 
Emperor was graciously pleased 
to confer on him the honour of 
KnightluKxl. 

Mr. GEO. CUNNINGHAM 
BUCHANAN, m.inst.c.e., Chaii- 
man of the Board of Commissioners 
for the Port of Rangoon, is the son 
of the late Geo. Buchanan, c.E., 
of Westminster, grandson of the 
late George Buchanan, an eminent 



, Mr, Geo. C. Bcciianan. 

Scottish Civil Engineer of Edinburgh, 
and grandnephew of the famous 
fessor Faradav. He was born in 
London in 1805 and educated {pri- 
vately, fie served as a pupil with 
the Chief Engineer of tixe River 
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Tyne Improvement Commissioners. 
In the year 1886, Mr. Buchanan left 
England and for tlie next ten Yv=‘ars 
was engaged in various jmmiinent 
engineering works in Vener.uela, the 
Argentine Republic, Canada, Spain 
and other countries. In 1896 he 
returned to Englanci and obtained 
the appointment of Chief Engineer 
to the Dundee Harbour and Docks 
on the River Tay, having been 
selected out of 83 candidates. The 
post of Chairman of the Commission- 
ers and Chief Engineer to the Port 
of Rangoon having been creatp(i by 
the Secretary of State for India in 
the year 1901, Mr. Buchanan was 
offered and accepted the appointment 
and proceeded to Burma, arriving 
to take up his duties in Ajml of the 
same year. He was sent out with the 
express purpose of reorganising the 
Port. The progress made by the 
Port in the last six years is sufficient 
evidence of his administrative and 
technical ability. During this period 
the Port Trust has profitably ex- 
pended 130 lakhs of rupees. Mr. 
Buchanan has also taken an active 
interest in the municipal affairs of 
Rangoon and has been a member of 
the Municipal Committee almost 
since his arrival. He was largely 
concerned in the remodelling of the 
drainage system of the town, He 
is one of the Administrators of the 
Victoria Memorial Park. His mem- 
bership of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers dates from 1899 ; he be- 
came an associate member in 189^. 

Mr. FRANCIS EDWARD CUJ.- 
LING CARR, Acting Deputy Ins- 
pector-General of Police, Southern 
Range, Coimbatore. Son of F. C. 
Carr Gomm, late i.c.s., and now a 
J. P. of Buckinghamshire. Born 
17th March 1858, and received his 
education at Malvern College and 
Exeter College, Oxford. He came 
out to India in 1881, and in .May 
1886 joined the Indian Police. He 
rose through the various grades, 
serving in several districts of the 
Madras Presidency, as Assistant 
to Government and as Assistant Ins- 
pector-Genera! of Police. In 1896, 
his services were placed at the dis- 

g sal of the Government of India, 
)me Depairtment, for employment 
as District Magistrate in Coorg, where 
he remained two years. In March 
1898, his services were lent to the 
Mysore State as Deputy Commis- 


sioner ami District Magistrate of the 
Planting District of Kadiir. In 
1900, he was transferreii to the Knlar 
Mining District where he was em- 
ployed in the same capacity, and 
also in charge of the Kolar Gold 



Mr. F. K. C. Cark. 

Fields. In 1904, he was appointed 
Inspector-Cieneral of Police in 
Mysore, which appointment he held 
till he was H]>j)ointed to his present 
])osition ill 1908. Mr, ('arr is mar- 
ried to the eldest daughter of Sir 
James Thomson, k.c.i.e., w^ho acted 
as Governor of Madras, and who has 
lately been appointed to the Jmha 
Council. 

Mr. CHARLES RAITT CLEVE- 
LAND, ci.E,, j,p.. I.C.S., on special 
duty. Central Provinces and Berar. 
Son of the late Henry Cleveland. 
Esq., Government Solicitor for 
Bombay. Born at BomlKiy in the 
year 1866, Educated in England 
at Christ Church, Finchley, and 
Balliol College, Oxford. Joined 
the Indian Civil Service, Septem- 
ber 9, 1887, and arrived in India, 
November 28, of same year. His 
first post was as Supernumer:>rv 
Assistant Collectoi at Raipur. In 
l88q he was posted to Bilaspur as 
Assistant Collector, and in 1890 
appointed to officiate as Settlement 
Officer, Raipur. He also acted in the 
same capacity at Nagpur In 1891 
he was appointed to officiate as 
Deputy Commissioner and made 
substantive in this grade in 1897, 


having served at Saugor, Nimnr, 
Raipur and Nagpur. He acted us 
Inspector-General of Police and 
Jails from i()0o to 1902, and in tlu* 
latter year went on deputation to 
Simla in connection with the. Police 
Commission. In the following year 
he was invested with the Insignia of 
a Companion of the Indian Empire. 
He was made sul>stanlive in his 
appointment of Insjiector-General of 
Police, Centra] Provinces, in it)ob. 
In December 1908 he returned from 
this appointment and is now on 
special duty. He received sjiecial 
mention in the report of (he Chief 
Commissioner of the Central Prov- 
inces for 1907, in the following terms: 
‘ ‘ The Chief Commissioner desires to 
acknowledge very specially the work 
done In' the Inspector-General, Mr. 
Cleveland, who has now held the 
appointment for eight years. His 
services have won the warm appro- 
val of successive^ Chief Commis- 
sioners, and his ability, zeal, and 



Mr, C. R. Ci.KVEi.ANo. 

strong personality have been one of 
the chief factors in raising the 
morale of the police, and co-ordinat- 
ing them from a number of district 
.servjce.s into one force. Theadvance 
made in his time has been a very 
marked one, and the ground gained 
can never again be lost.’" In his youth 
Mr. Cleveland was a keen athlete and 
a member of the Oxford University 
Football Team. He was selected for 
the Varsity All England Team in 
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dll the matches played in 1887. He Health Officer in the summer seat of CENTRAL PROVINCES AND 
threw the hammer for Oxford in the Imperial Government. In the BERAR POSTAL CIRCLE. The 
the Inter Varsity sports of 1887. cold weather of i898-i8()9 he was administration of the Post Office of 

again placed on plague duty in Ban- India is carried on by a Director- 

Major WILLIAM WESLEY galore in the Southern Presidency, General, two Deputies, and four As- 

CLEMESHA, m.d., d.p.h., i.m.s., which had also become infected with sistants forming the Postal Secre- 

Depiity Sanitary Commissioner, that dire disease, and was transferred tariat, the Executive being repre- 
Bengai, was born in 1871 in Lan- later in 1899 to Bengal, as Deputy seated by a Postmaster -General in 

cashire, England, and educated at Sanitary Commissioner, Metropolitan charge of a Circle. Until recently, 

Ackworth School, and at York : Circle, and Assistant Health Officer Oiroles were classed as Major and 

and at Oweu^s College, Manchester, of the Port of Calcutta. Plague Minor, acconling to their size and 

where he took his professional duties once more claimed him at importance, but by amalgamating 

degree. He was ap|x>inted House. Patna and Saran until the China fmd redistributing the charges, it 

Surgeon to the Royal Infirmary, xMan- War required his return to military kas been found possible to abolish 

Chester, in 1894 for six monlh,s, and duty for about eighteen months. Minor Circles. The last of these to 
then passed into the Indian Medical Major Clemesha was appointed disappear was the Central Provinces 
Service. On arrival in India in in 1901 permanently to Bengal, in Berar Postal (.ircle : the photo- 

he was posted to military duty f(»r which Presidency ho has filled the graph on this page represents the 

about nine months, when the plague (»fficc of Deputy Sanitary Commis- Head ol the Circle and his staft of 

scourge broke out in Bombay and ho sioncr, Northern Bengal and Metro- Divisonal Officers. Mr. O'Grady, 

was appointed one of the Assistant politan Circle, and officiating Sani- Poslmaster-f/eneral, received 

Health Officers of that Port, serv- tary Commissioner. His permanent kis education in the care of the 

ing in that capacity for about eight appointment is that of Deputy French Fathers of the Order of St. 

months. Major Clemesha 's services. Sanitary Commissioner, Metropolitan Francis; he served in the field during 

during 1897 and 1898, were divided and Orissa ('ircle. In March irjoS the Afghan and Burma (.‘ampaigus, 

between Poona and Simla, in the he was appointed officiating Sanitary and as Assistant Director-General 

former station on plague duly, and as Commissioner, Madras. of llie Post Office. 
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Mr. DONALD WILLIAM GAR^ 
den C 0 WIE» m,a. (Bar.^aGLaw), 
l.c.s. (Lieuienani-Coionel, Southern 
Provinces Mounted Rifles), Inspector- 
General of Police, Madras. Born 
in 1865. Educated at Charter- 
house (Scholar) and Balliol College, 
Oxford (Honours in Law), Joined 
the service in 1885. Served in the 
Madras Presidency as Revenue 
Officer and Magistrate, Deputy 
Registrar of the Higli Court. 
Assistant Secretary to Government, 
and in 1895 was appointed first 
sole Registrar of the High Court 
of Judicature at Madras. 

In 1898 he returned to adminis- 
trative work as Collector and Magis- 
trate, serving in the districts of the 
Nilgiris, Chinglepul and Bellary, 
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and in 1907 became Inspector- 
General of Police, Madras. He is 
greatly interested in volunteering, 
with which he first became connected 
at Charterhouse, In 1893 he joined 
the Madras Railway Vmuntcers, 
leaving that cori>s for the 
Madras Volunteer Guards in 1895. 
In 1905 he joined the Southt^n 
Provinces Mounted Rifles in which 
he now holds the rank of Lieut. -Col. 

Mr. FRANCIS COLOMB CRAW- 
FORD, District Superintendent of 
Rt^ilway Police, His Highness t^ 
Nizam’s Dominions. Born at Asn- 
ton-Keynes, Gloucestershire, Eng- 
»8 


land, September 9, 1862. Educated 
at King Edward VI School, Great 
Berkhamstead, Her tford shire. 
Joined the service in the yew 1883, 
his first apiwintment being at Secun- 
derabad, as Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Police. Three years later 
he obtained the appointment of 
Superintendent, Railway Police, 
H. H. the Nizam’s Dominions. He 
was promoted to the ist grade in 
i 8 q 2. In this year and the following 
he was placed in charge of the office 
of .\ssistanl Superintendent of Police, 
Secunderabad, for sliort periods, in 
addition to his own duties. In 
iSgt) he held the jiost of Superinten- 
dent, Residency Biizaar Police, and 
Cantonment of Secunderabad, and 
officiated as Cantonment Magistrate, 
Secunderabad, in addition to his 
own duties, in the years 1902-03. 
He went on leave in 1907, and on his 
return reverted to liis present posi- 
tion as District Suiierinteiidcnt of 
Police (Superintendent of Railway 
Police. H. H. the Nizam’s Domi- 
nions) . He draws the pay of Deputy 
Inspector of Police, Central Provin- 
ces. Mr. Crawford is a keen sports- 
man and takes interest in sport 
generally, but more particularly in 
athletics. He is a first class sprinter 
himself and won the 100 j'ards at 
Bombay tour years in succession, 
1883, 1884, 1885 and i8.8f), where 
he was credited with even tinie, 
to seconds. He also took the high 
jump and long jump championships 
at Bombav in one year. He has 
acted for twenty years past as 
starter to the local Racing Club, 
Hyderabad. 


Mr. LIONEL DOUGLAS CROSS 
I 1 . E. College), Executive Engi- 
jer. Public Works Department, 
hagalpur Division. Born on the 
h July 1871. joined the service 
■ home on ist October 1900 and 
Lme to India in November of the 
ime year. While in England he 
id two veats’ practical training 
1 wS^^r-wk-s in South. Wales 
revious to his above appointment 
r. Cross was employed on rau- 
IV survey and construction in the 
mjab from 1895 to. 1897. and also 
rved as senior Assistant EMineer 
rthe construction of the Uganda 
iQwav. British East Africa, from 
Srier^ce he resigned in 1900. 

1 arriving in India in 1900 he was 
ipointed Assistant Engineer on 


the Benjfal Northern Circle, Darjee- 
ling Division, where he remained for 
a couple of years. In X904, after 
furlough, he was aujjointeil to the 
Sone Circle, Anrah Division (Dehroo 
Workshops), as Assistant Engineer. 
For a short time he ofticialed as 
Executive Engineer, Acquapada 
Jaipur Division, and returned to 
the Sone Circle, Arrah Division, in 
the same year, whence he was trans- 
ferred to Sikkim under the Politi- 
cal Officer. He took charge of the 
Agion Sub-Division on 28th Novem- 
ber 1904. In December of sara,e 
year he assumed charge a.s State 
Engineer, Sikkim State. In 1905 
he reverted to the Northern Circle, 
Darjeeling Division- In igos-ob 
he officiated as Executive Engineer, 
Central Circle, 2nd and 3rd Calcutta 



Mti L* D. Cross, 

Divisions, Mr. Cross took furlough 
in i90(>. and in 1907 on his return, 
was appointed Executiv^e Engineer 
of the Bhagalpur Division , and 
posted to Bhagalpur. 

Reverend Dr. P. CULLEN 
(retired Lieutenant-Colonel, i.m.s.), 
M.R.C.S., & L*M. (Lond.), M,X)„ 
M.c. (Aberd.), d.p.h. (Edin.), Assist- 
ant Chaplain, Jubbulpore, Boni 
at Kuriial in Upper India in the 
year 1835, and educated partly 
in India and subsequently in London 
and at the Aberdeen University. 
Joined the Indian Medical Service 
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in 1859 and arrived in India the 
same year. His first post was witli 
the i()th Punjahees (now 27th). 
He accompanied this raiment to 
China, lor which service he received 
the medal. On return to India he 
marched in medical charge to Phil- 
lour. In 1862 he was transferred to 
civil employ and appointed to Nag- 
pur (at that time known as the as- 
signed districts), in medical charge of 
1st Nagpur Irregulars. In 1863, he 
was appointed Civil Surgeon, 
Damoh, C. P., where he also served 
as Superintendent of the Jail and 
Honorary Magistrate, after passing 
e.xaminations in language and Crim- 
inal Law. He was after three 
years transferred to Wardha as Civil 
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Surgeon and Superintendent oi 
Cotton Affairs. He was the first 
to introduce cotton presses to 
Hingunghat. After furlough he 
was appointed Civil Surgeon 
and Superintendent, Central Jail, 
Hoshangabad, where he served for 
seven years. Held medical charge of 
jand M.I. during November 1873, and 
medical charge of 22nd Regiment 
M, I., from February 1873 to April 
1874, and again ' during May and 
June 1874, in addition to Civil 
medical charge, which latter duty 
he discharged for seven years. 
Transferred to Khundwa in 1875, 
served fourteen years. In 1^3, 
ap]H)inted President of Municipal 


Committee, and in 1884 a Justice 
of the Peace, and finally in 1889 
U) Narsinghpur, where in 1893 be 
completed his service and retired to 
settle in Jubbulpore after 35 years’ 
consecutive service. In 1900 he was 
ordained a priest by Bishop Welldon 
at Calcutta Cathedral, and appointed 
Honorary' Assistant Chaplain of 
the Church of England, Jubhub 
pore. He acted for some time on 
the Committee and as Secretary to 
Christ Church School, Jubbuljmre. 

Mr. J. E. ALEXANDER D’CRUZ, 
Executive Engineer, Improvement 
Trust Board, Mysore City. Son of 
the late John Alexander D’Cruz, 
late uncovenanted Assistant Chief 
Engineer’s office, Madras. Born in 
Madras in i860. Educated at San 
Thome Seminary, and Presidency 
College, Madras. He joined the 
British Government service in 1881 
and was for a short period employed 
in the office of the Inspector-General 
of Registration, Madras. In 1883 
he entered the College of Engineer- 
ing, Madras, and passed the Assist- 
ant Civil Engineer's test in the 
following year. In 1885 he passed 
the B. C. E. Examination and 
joined the Madras Survey Depart- 
ment as Sub-Assistant Superin- 
tendent, which ap}X)intment he 
held till 1889 when he was made 
Assistant Instructor, College of 
Engineering, Madras. He was ap- 
pointed at the same time Lecturer, 
Victoria Technical Institute, Exa- 
miner P.W.D. Accountant’s Test, 
and Examiner for Assistant Suj)erin- 
tendents of Survey Entrance Exa- 
mination. He remained there for 
three years and then proceeded 
to Tinnevelly to join the District 
Board as Assistant Engineer, In 
1894 he entered the Mysore Gov- 
ernment service. He has served 
- in many parts of the Mysore State, 
and was specially employed on the 
Cauvery Power Scheme where he 
constructed the whole of the head- 
works and channels with incidental 
masomy' works. In 1908 he invented 
and patented a Flu^ Tank and 
Cattle Truck combined for which 
he received a bonus of Rs. 2,000 
from the Mysore Government. 
These are now in use in the cities of 
Bangalore and Mysore. In 1902 
he was delegated to write a 
monograph on wood-carving, for 
which he received the thanks of the 


Mysore and British Governments 
and of Sir George Watt. He was 
a member of the Mysore City 
Improvement Committee in the same 
year. In the following year he was 
Secretary to the Industrial School 
at Mysore, all in addition to his 
other duties in connection with 
the schemes for the Mysore city 
improvements. He received a sou- 
venir in the shape of a watch 
bearing the inscription "Presented 
by His Highness the Maharaja for 
services during Royal visit, i()o(> ” 
with a letter expressing appreciation 
of his services in connection with the 
reception of T.R.H. the Prince and 
Princess of Wales at Mysore. Mr. 
D'Cruz is the author of a ])amphlel 
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on " Theodolite and Higher Survey- 
ing,” " Aid to Computations ” and 
" Surveying Levelling for Students. ’ ’ 

Mr. EDWARD ADOLPHUS DE 
BRETT, i.e.s,, Political Agent, 
Raipur, Central Provinces. Eldest 
son of Major-General H, de Brett, 
who served lor 32 years in the 
Indian Army. Born at Mian Mir 
in the year 1867. Educated at 
first privately, then at Winche^or 
and New Collie, Oxford. Joined 
the Indian Civil Service, Septem- 
ber 5, 1888, and arrived in India, 
November 23, in the same year. 
His first post was as Assistant 
Commissioner, Wardha, and he 
served in this grade at Raipur and 




Bilaspur till, in 1891, he was 
appointed to officiate as Dq)uty 
Commissioner and posted to Nagpur. 
He served as Settlement Officer 
at Narsinghpur from 1891 to 1894, 
and at Saugor from 1895 to 1897, 
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being temporarily attached in 1896 
to the office of tlie Commissioner of 
St^ttlemcnfs and Agriculture. In 
1897 his appointment as Deputy 
Commissioner was made substantive 
and heservedat Narsinghpur, Manilla 
and Jubbulpore till 1898, when he was 
appointed to officia.te in charge of 
the current duties oi the office of the 
Commissioner, Jubbulpore Division. 
In iSgS-gc) he took a year’s furlough, 
and returmng to duty in October ol 
the latter year served as Depuw 
Commissioner at Narsinghpur and 
Raipur till 1901, when he took 
furlough on medical certificate for 
six months. In 1902 he returned to 
duty and was appointed Deputy 
Commissioner of the Second Clas-s, 
serving at Chanda, Nagpur, and 
Hoshangabad. In 1905 he was again 
on furlough, and on his return in 
IQ06 was posted to Saugoi. in 
the following year he was a^ 
ijointed Political Agent, Chhattis- 
garh Feudatory States, Raipur. 

Mr. HENRY VERNON DRAK^ 

BROCKM.AN, i.c.s., 

(Cantab.), Bar., at-Law, j-v., Judic ml 
Commissioner, Central * g/ l,' 

Bom at Madras, November 8, looo- 
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Educated at ('harterhouse School 
and St. Peter's College, Cambridge, 
joined the Indian Civil Service 
1885, and arrived inlmlia Deeembci 
10, 1886. He served as Super- 
numerary Assistant Commissioner 
at Nagpur, Raipur and Saugor, till 
made substantive in 1890, and ap- 
pointed to officiate as Deputy Com- 
missioner. He was Uiulcr-Secre- 
tary to the Chief Commissioner in 
1890 and 1892, and in the latter year 
was appointed to officiate as Com- 
missioner of Excise, etc. In 1894 he 
was a])pointed substantive Deputy 
Commissioner and Commissioner 
of Excise. In 1896 ht^ was 
posted to the Nerbudda Division 
as Divisional Judge and made 
substantive in this ap])ointm<mt in 
the following year. In and 
again in 1905 and 190b he acted as 
Judicial Commissioner, Central 
Provinces, an appointment in which 
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he was confirmed in 1906 and 
has held ever since. In 1908 Mr. 
Drake-Brockman was Chairman of 
the Executive Committee ot the 
Provincial Branch of the Imban 
Famine Charitable Relief Fund. 

Mr. EDWARD DYCE DUCK- 
WORTH, B.A., I.c.s., District 

judge, Mandalay, Upper Burma, 
was born in the year 1875 at Lon- 
flon and received his education 
at Marlborough College, and after- 
wards proceeded to the University 
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of Oxford, his college Ixdng Pem- 
broke College at that University. 
He left college with the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. He was success- 
ful in the competitive examina- 
tion for the Indian Civil Service 
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in 1899 and joined the service 
in October of the same year. 
He came out to the East in Decem- 
ber 1899 and bis first appointment 
was as Assistant Commissioner at 
Pegu. In the following six years 
he served at Thayetmyo, Salitu 
Rangoon and other districts, in 
1902 officiating for one year as 
Private Secretary to His Honour 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Burma. 
In Tilly 1905 he was appomteil to 
officiate as District Judge at Promts 
Tharrawaddy, and Mandalay, for a 
short period. In September 190b, 
as .Assistant Comrnissioner he was 
appointed to officiate as District 
Judge and Additional Sessions 
Judge, Mandalay. 

Mr MAURICE WALTER FOX- 
STRANGWAYS, i.c.s., c.i.E., Finan- 
cial Commissioner, Central Provinces 
and Bcrar, Nagpur, son of the late 
Colonel W. A. Fox-Strarjgways, R.A. 
Born at Aldershot, England, in the 
year 1862. Educated at Charter- 
house School and Balliol College, 
Oxford. Joined the Indian Civil 
Service in 1882 and arrived in India 
in November of thatyear. Heserved 
as supernumerary Assistant Commis- 
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sioner till 1887^ when he was appoint- 
ed to the grade of Assistant Commis- 
sioner, and later in the same year 
Settlement Officer. In 1890 he Was 
appointed to officiate as Deputy 
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Commissioner. In 1897 he was 
appointed to act as Chief Secretary 
to the Chief Commissioner. The 
officiating appointment of Commis- 
sioner was bestowed on him in 1900, 
and two years later he was confirmed 
in this grade. In December 1908 he 
received his pesent appointment as 
Financial Commissioner, Central 
Provinces and Berar. 

The Hon’ble Mr. STUART 
MILFORD FRASER, i.c.s., c.i.e., 
British Resident to the State of 
Mysore, and Chief Commissioner, 
Coorg. Born on 2nd June in the 
year 1864 and educated at BundelTs 
School, Tiverton, and Balliol College, 
Oxford. Joined the Indian Civil 
Service in the year 1884, came to 
India in November of the same year 
and was appointed to the Bombay 
Presidency, where he served at var- 
ious centres as Assistant Magistrate 
and Collector till 1889 when he w^as 
selected to act as Ttitor and Guard- 
ian to the young Maharaja of Kol- 
hapore and the present Thakore 
Saneb of Bhavnagar. Six years lat- 
er he was appointed Judge and Ses- 
sions Judge at Belgaum, but in 1896 
be again reverted to the Political 


Department as Tutor and Gover- 
nor to the young Maharaja of My- 
sore. In this appointment he gain- 
ed an intimate knowledge of the 
Mysore State. In the year 1903 
Mr. Fraser was placed on special 
duty in the Foreign Department, 
of the (jovernment of India, and 
subsequently rose to Deputy 
Secretary of that Department. 
During the absence of Sir Louis 
Dane, for a twelve month from 
October 1904 to October 1905, Mr. 
Fraser officiated as Secretary in 
the Foreign Department. He was 
also deputed to serve as British 
Commissioner in the matter of the 
Anglo-Tibetan negotiations with 
the Chinese Pleni])otentiary appoint- 
ed by the Chinese Imperial Govern- 
ment to Calcutta. On the retire- 
ment of Sir James Bourdillon, 
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I.C.S., K.C.S.T., in November 1905, 
Mr. Fraser received his present ap- 

S )intment as British Resident to the 
ysore State. 

Mr. ROBERT RICHARD 
GALES, M.iNST.c.E., F.c.H. Born 
at Litllehampton in the County 
of Sussex, Ei^jland, on 31st Octo- 
ber 1864. He received hts techni- 
cal education at Coopers Hill, and 
passing out at the head of his year 
was made a Fellow of the College 
and apiwmted to the Railway 
Branch of the Indian Public Worm 


Department in the year 1886. Pre- 
vious to proceeding to India he re- 
ceived a course of practical training 
on the famous Forth Bridge, then 
under construction. In December 
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1887 he arrived in India and joined 
the Baniiu Railway Survey. In 
October of the following year he was 
posted to the Chenab' Bridge at 
Shershah under Mr, J . R. Bell, the 
well-known Engineer. In May 1890 
he was appointed to take executive 
charge of the Mianwali-Mari Rail- 
way Extension and superintended 
the construction of that line. Sub- 
sequently he was engaged on the 
survey and ronstruetion of the 
Mari-Atlock Railway, whence he was 
transferred to the North-Western 
Railway to take charge of the Speci- 
al Bridge Division comprising the 
reconstruction of the Ravi and Jhe- 
lum Bridges, Whilst on that Rail- 
way he also reconstructed the Haroo 
and Chablat Bridges. In October 
1895 he was appointed Assistant 
Manager of the North-Western Rail- 
way and with an interval of furlough 
was employed in management for 
the next five years, duritig w^hich he 
was for a year Assistant Manager 
on the East Coast Railway, and 
Deputy Manager of the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway for a similar 
period. After a further interval of 
furlough lie was transferred to the 
AUahaoad-Fyasabad Railway and 
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was appointed Engineer-in-Chief of 
the Curzon Bridge over the Ganges 
at Allahabad in the year 1003. 
He was in charge of this great work 
till its completion in December 
1903, and was awarded a Telford 
premium for his paper on its con- 
struction read before the Institution 
of (Tvil Engineers in London. After 
conducting a reconnaissance for 
the Bombay-Sind Railway (.'onnee- 
lion he became Engineer-in-(.'hief of 
the Coonoor-Ootacamimd Railway 
in iqoO, and in 1008 was a})p()intt‘d 
Engineer-iivChief of the great 
})rojoct f(n’ (he Lower (ianges 
Bridge at Sara, 

Mr. ARTHUR MARIO AGRI- 
COLA COLLIER G A L L K 1 T 1 . 

Ihuler-Secretary to Govern- 
rnenl in the Public Department, 
Madras, Eldest son of Colonel Count 
Galletti di Cadilhac, member of the 
Parliament of Italy, who married 
a daughter of the late Lord Monks- 
well. Born in England in the year 
1877 educated at Cheltenham 
C'ollege, and Trinity College, O.vford, 
where he took first class honours 
in Litterie Humaniores, Final 



Mr. A. Galuetti. 


Schools, lu October 29th, 1900, he 
joined the Indian Civil Service and 
proceeded to India in Decemlier of 
the same year. His first post was 
at Coconada as Assistant C ollector, 
and Magistrate and Govemmeat 


Agent, Godaveri. lie served in 
the same capacity also at Rajah- 
mundry and Ellore, In April 1903, 
his services were placed at the 
disposal of the Government of India, 
Home Department, for legislative 
training at Simla. He remained at 
the seat of the Supreme Government 
for SIX months and then was a]> 
pointed to officiate as .\ssistanl 
Secretary to the Government of 
Madras, He acted m (his post 
till October 1905, during the latter 
part of which service he also acted 
as Under- Secretary to the Revenue 
Department. In 1906 he was grant- 
ed special leave. In May of the 
same year iMr. Galletti was trans- 
ferred as Undcr-Secretary to the 
Madras Government, Revenue De- 
partment, and also tifficiated as 
Under- Secretary to (iovernment, 
Public Department. In 1907 he 
officiated for a short period as 
Chief Secretary. Mr. G.illctti's 
literary works are Edition ol 
K. Viresalingam’s “ Vinodya 
Tarangiiii'' with translation, 1902; 
“ The Madras l.unacy Manual for 
Magistrates, 1900;" ''The Madras 
Ecclesiastical Manual, 1906. " 

Mr. H. P. GIBH,S, m.a.i.k.k., 
m.t.e.e.. Chief Electrical Engineer 
to the Government of Mysore. (Cup- 
tain, Bangalore Rifle Volunieers.) 
Born at Westfield, Mass., U.S.A., on 
isl January, 1871. Educated at 
Westfield Public School. Later he 
attended a business college at Wor- 
cester, and studied Elect rical and 
Mechanical Engineering through 
the medium of home study. Inter- 
national C orresporidence Schools 
and Special classes. Mr. GibI)S 
had the misfortune to lose his father 
when he was twelve years of age, 
and as the estate was considenddy 
entailed, since the age ol lourteen, 
he has entirely supported hinisell 
by his own exertions. He had a 
year’s experience of general tele- 
phone work at Adams, Mass., 
U.S.A., and was for three years at 
the Washburn and Moen Wire 
Works, Worcester. U.S.A., whciche 
was employed on general and special 
testing work both mechanical and 
electrical. In the year 1892 Mr. 
Gibbs joined the General Eiectnc 
Company and went through their 
expert course. Subsequently Mr. 
Gibbs worked as a genial electrical 
expert and comirncting engineer 
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for about seven years in the United 
States and eighteen munlhs in 
Mexico. The (ieneral lileciric 
Company sent him to India wiuu e he 
became Chief Electrical Engmecr 
of the Cauvery Power Scheme in 



Mr, H, P. Ginns. 


succession to Mr. Ekstrom. C)n 
the iblh March 1903 the Govern- 
ment of Mysore secured Mr. Gibbs’ 
services and appointed him Chief 
Electrical Engineer to the State. 
Ill August of the same year the My- 
sore (fovermnent siuit him on depu- 
tation to the United States of 
America in connection will) (he 
second installation ol tlie Cauvery 
Power Scheme. He returner! in 
December. He carried out tlie 
work in connection with tin's scheme 
with such skill and despatch that lie 
was specially thanked by Govern- 
ment on i5tli July J904. Again in 
1905 the special thanks of the My- 
sore Government were conveyed to 
Mr. Gibbs and reeordeil in their 
proceedings dated 20th February in 
ai)preciation of the very efficient 
and exiieditious manner in which 
he had done his work in connection 
with the second installation of the 
Cauvery Power Scheme. On a 
third occasion on 7th June 1906 he 
earned the thanks of the Govern- 
ment by his care and forethought 
bestowed on the various arrange- 
ments connected with the reception 
of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales at Mysorey 
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and Bangalore. In July 1906 on 
the expiry of his original agreement 
Mr. Gibbs was re-engaged as Chief 
Electrical Engineer to the (iovern- 
ment of Mysore. He designed and 
carried out the entire scheme for 
the supply of electric lighting and 
power for Bangalore city, and he is 
at present engaged on a similar 
scheme for Mysore city. He has 
also carried out' electric installations 
at the palaces at Mysore and Oota- 
camund. In 1905 Mr. Gibbs was 
appointed Consulting Engineer to 
the Kolar Gold Fields Mining Com- 
panies for whom he ha^ designed 
and carried out a very large electri- 
cal winding scheme. He is a mem- 
ber of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, New York, 
and of the Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. London. Mr. Gibbs 
is an i8th degree Mason, Mark 
Mason, Koyal Arch, Royal Ark 
Mariner and Excellent Master. 
P. M. Lodge, Southern Cross, 
S. C. Oorgaum. Past Master Lodge 
United Service, E. C. Bangalore. 
Wor. Master. Southern Brother- 
hood, E. C. Bangalore (holding for 
a time the Mastership of these 
two Lodges simultaneously). The 
latter Lodge has been founded by 
him with the object of raising 
Masonry to a higher stand at 
Bangalore. He pays attention 
to Volunteering and holds a com- 
mission as Captain in the Bangalore 
Rifle Volunteers. 

Hon^ble Mr. MURRAY HAM- 
MICK, Chief 

Secretary to the Government of 
Madras, Youngest son of the 
Rev. Sir St. Vincent Hammick, 
liari. Born in the year 1854 
May). Educated at Charterhouse 
and Balliol College, Oxford. Mr. 
Hammick entered the Indian (Tvil 
Service in 1875 and served in the 
early part of his career in Bellary 
and' Salem Districts and Coorg. 
He was Assistant and Under-Secre- 
tary to Government in 1883-1886 ; 
in the latter year he was appointed 
acting Postmaster-General, and in 
the following year was appointed 
Secretary to the Commissioners of 
Land Revenue in which post he 
remained for five years. In 1893 
he was appointed Magistrate and 
Collector, S. Arcot, and in the fol* 
lowiiig year Inspector-General of 
PolicCt in which capacity be was 


employed till the year 1899, when 
ho was appointed Plague Com- 
missioner for Madras, In 1902 he 
was made a member of the Madras 
Legislative Council and in 1905 he 
acted as Home Secretary to the 
Government of India. In June 



Hon. Mr. M. HAM^f]CK. 


1906, he was appointed Chief 
Secretary to Government and later 
ofheiated as Member of the 
Executive Council, Madras. The 
Honourable Mr. Hammick is a 
distinguished Freemason and his 
record is-- District Senior Grand 
Warden, District Grand Lodge, 
Madras ; District Grand Senior 
Warden, District (irand Lodge of 
Mark, Madras ; P. M., Faith, Hope 
and Charity, 1285 E. C.; P. M., 
Lodge Russell, 157 E. C.; P. M., 
Royal Arch Chapter Excelsior. He 
is author of the Madras Municipal 
Manual, Madras Presidency, 1903. 

Mr. SAMUEL CHARI-ES HILL, 
B.A., B,sc„ Director of Public Ins- 
truction, Central Provinces and 
Berar. Born at Berhampore, India, 
in the year 1857. 

Reverend Samuel John Hill, London 
Missionary Society. Educated at 
the school for sons of Missionaries, 
Blackhealh, England, and at Uni- 
versity College School, London, after- 
wards attending University College, 
London, from which he took the 
A. and B. Sc. dogreea Upon 


graduating he took up tuition work 
and subsejquently came to India in 
1881, joining the Indian Educational 
Service, Class IV, at Dacca, in 
Bengal with the grade of Professor. 
In 1885, he was appointed to officiate 
as Inspector of Schools, E.C. and 
two years later joined the Krishna- 
garh College, Nadia, as Principal. In 
1890 ho was again appointed to ofift- 
ciate as Inspector of Schools in the 
Bchar Circle and in this capacity 
subsequently served in other Circles, 
He was appointed to officiate as 
Principal of the Calcutta Madrassah 
and Professor in the Presidency 
College in 1898, and in the following 
year as Director of the Imperial 
Records and Library, ex-officio 
Assistant Secretary to Government 
of India, Home Department, and 
Patent Secretary, Revenue and 
Agriculture Department, and was 
made substantive in the same 
appointment in 1900. Four years 
later he received his present ap- 
pointment as Director of Public 
Instruction, Nagpur. Ip 1902-04, 
while on furlough Mr. Hill visited 
on special dejmtation the leading 
schools of Great Britain, France and 



Mr. S. C. Hill. 

Germany, in order to investigate the 
latest developments of modern edu- 
cational S3^stems, preparatory td 
being appointed Director of Public 
instmetion. His literary works in- 
clude a Life of Claud Martin, * Three 



Frenchmen in Bengal/’ aiul Early 
Records of the Foreign Office, the 
latter imhlished for the Government 
of India. Also a ** IJst of Euro- 
peans resident al Calcutta at the 
time of the Blackhole Tragedy,” 
and a ** History of Bengal from 1756 
to 1757/’ which was published for 
the Government of Indi^^ by John 
Murray, London. 

Mr. DAVID BAYNE HORN, 
C.I.E., M.I.C.E., F.C.H., and a former 
Fellow of the Calcutta University, 
was born in 1851, and joined the 
service of the Government of India 



Mr, D. B. Horn. 

in 1874, from the Royal Indian 
Engineering College, Coopers Hill. 
His first appointment was as 
Assistant Engineer on the Western 
Sone Survey Division, Bengal. 
He joined the Public Works Sec- 
retariat as Assistant Secretary in 
1878, serving till 1880, when he 
was appointed to the Circular and 
Eastern Canals Divisions, where he 
remained till 1883, meanwhile 
attaining the grade of Executive 
Engineer. In February 1883 he 
was deputed on special duty to 
Tipperan, to inspect and report on 
the Goomtee embankment. In the 
year 1884 his services were lent to 
the Commissioners of the Port of 
Calcutta, and he was appointed 
Resident Engineer of the new dock 
works at Kidderpore. In 1885 he 
was appointed Under-Secretary m 
the P, W. Secretariat, and was a 
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member of the Public Works 
.Accounts Committee from February 
to March 1889. He served as 
Executive Engineer of the Buxar, 
Brahmani-Baiturni, and Circular 
Canals Divisions till 1895, when he 
attained the grade of Superintend- 
ing Engineer, and was posted to 
the South-Western Circle, where he 
remained till appointed Officiating 
Chief Engineer and Secretary to 
Government in the Irrigation 
Branch, in 1899. In 1900 he offici- 
ated as Secretary to Government, 
Buildings and Roads Branch. Alter 
a spell of special duty in 1901 ho 
received the post of Chief Engineer 
and Secretary to the Government 
(d Bengal, Irrigation Branch in 
1902, and was also appointed a 
Member of the Bengal Legislative 
Council. In 1903 he was promoted 
to the grade of Chief Engineer, isl 
class, and finally retired from the 
service in I90(>. For his .services 
he was made a Companion of the 
Most Eminent Order of the Indian 
Empire on ist January 1903. 

Mr. PATRICK HANNYNGTON, 
Superintendent of Police, Banga- 
lore, and Mysore Railway Magis- 
trate. Born in Malabar District, 



Mf. P. Hannyngxon. 

Tellicherry, in the year 1^1. Edu- 
cated at private school in England 
and public 'school, Ireland, Joined 
the Indian Service on 31st Janu- 


m 

ary 1891, and was posUnl to 'rinne- 
velly as Prol>ationer and liispocior 
of Police. In the following year 
he was appointed to act as Assist- 
ant Superintendent and posted 
to Malapiiram, in which capacity 
he also acted at Kimedi and Kistna. 
In July 1893. he was gazottetl as 
Assistant Superintendent, 4th grade, 
and posted to the Ganjain Divi- 
sion. He served in tins grade at 
Parlakimedi, Parvartipur, Narasa- 
patam. officiated as Superintendent 
at Kistna in 1898, and afterwards 
at Anantapur and BeUary. in which 
latter station he received the sub- 
stantive appointment of Sujierin* 
tendent. In 1906, his services were 
placed at the (li.sp<»sal of the Resi- 
dent of Mysore, and lie was apjioint- 
ed Superintendent of Police at 
Bangalore. He is also Vice-Chair- 
man of the Bangalore Municipal- 
ity, and a member of the Southern 
Provinces Mounted Rifles. 

Major EDMUND MORITZ 
ILLINGTON, F.R.c.s,, Edin. (1904). 
D.T.M., Liverpool (1905), m.rc.s.e., 
L.R.C.P. (England), i.m.s., Civil 



Major E.M, tuiNOTON, 

Surgeon, IfOotacamund, was born in 
England J une 1870, and educated 
at Berkhampstead School, Hert- 
fordshire, and at St. Mary’s Hospi- 
tal, Paddington, where he received 
bis first medical training for four 
years, after which he was Hmise 
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Surgeon at the Roya] Sea Bathing 
Hospital at Margate, Kent. England, 
where he served for three years. 
He joined the Military service in 
1895, and came to India in the same 
year, and was posted on Military 
duty at Mandalay. Burma, and 
served in various districts, also in 
India until the year i8c)8. In 1897 
he wa.s engaged on active service 
with the Malakhand Field Force, 
where he obtained medal ynd clasj). 
During his Military service he wms 
also engaged on Plague duty at 
Kondapalli and Jhelum. and served 
as Civil Surgeon and Superinten- 
dent of Jail at Jhelum for a short 
period. In November 1898 he was 
placed in charge of Plague inspec- 
tion station at Jalarpet, and was 
made Chief Medical Officer rst Jan- 
uary 1S99, serving in Malabar, 
Cucidalore. and Cochin until May 
1900, when he was appointed Di.s- 
trict Medical and Sanitary Officei, 
Ganjam, and Superintendent of Jail, 
Berhampur. at Cochin, in January 
i()07, he was appointed Civil Sur- 
geon at Ootacamund. He was 
promoted to Major on 29th January 
1907. He has also held the appoint- 
ment of Clinical Assistant at the 
Samaritan Free HosjUtal for 
Women, London, and the Hospital 
foi Sick Children, Greot Ormond 
Street 

Mr. GUSTAV HERMAN KRUM- 
BIEGEL, Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Gardens and Museum, Mysore 
State. Born at Lohmen near 
Dresden in the year 1865. Edu- 
cated at Wilsdrufl and Dresden in 
the German Empire. He served 
his horticultural apprenticeship at 
Pillnitz. the fine summer residence 
of the Kii)^ of Saxony. He ob- 
tained employment in 1884-85 in 
the Agricutural and Fruit Depart- 
ment of the Schwerin (Mecklenburg), 
Royal Garden, and from 1885 to 
1887 employed at Hamburg, 
principally on work connected with 
landscape gardening. He went to 
England in 1888 and at first worked 
in Hyde Park, London, propagating, 
designing and laying out flower 
l)eds. In December of the same 

S ar he entered the Royal Botanical 
urden at Kew, where he 
attended lectures and passed in 
all the subjects. Systematic Botany. 
Economic Botany, Geographical 
Botany, Physics, Chemistry, and in 


1890*93 he obtained an appoint- 
ment on the staff in charge of the 
Propagating Department, through- 
out this period he pursued his 
studies attending the South Ken- 
sington University Extension Lec- 
tures, obtaining certificates and 

B rizes in Geometry and Perspective 
rawing. He came out to India 
in 1893 under appointment from 
the Secretary' of State to take charge 
of the Baroda State Gardens. These 
gardens some twenty-five in number 
covering an acreage of about 2,000 
acres have mostly been laid out by 
Mr. Krumbiegel. The principal 
gardens lie around the various 
palaces, the parts immediately adja- 



Mr, G. H. Krvmbikokl. 


cent to the places l>eing treated in 
high class ornamental style, and the 
outlaying area.s laid out in effective 
landscape style. In addition and 
as an adjunct to landscape garden- 
ing Mr. Krumbiegal has done much 
in carrying out elaborate architec- 
tural work, such as fountains, bridges, 
pavilions, and eveh large build- 
ings, chiefly at His Highness the 
Gaikwar’s estate at Ootacamund 
in the Neilgherry Hills, which was 
completely laid out and built by 
him. In January 1908, he was 
appointed to his present post in 
clxarge of the State Gardens at 
Mysore and of the Museum. He has 
completely reorganised the garden 
department and has greatly im* 
proved the gardens theimelves, both 


as pleasure resorts and eduea 
lional establishments, besides thor- 
oughly taking up experimental and 
economic work in connection there- 
with. 

Lieut.-Col. WILLIAM BYAM 
LANE, Inspector-General of 

Prisons, Nagpur. Central Provinces. 
Born at Antigua in the West Indies 
in the year i86b and educated at 
Christ’s Hospital, London. He then 
went to Germany to the Neuonheim 
College, Heidelberg, where he pur- 
sued his studies for a year and a half, 
after which he returned to England 
and was for live years attached as a 
student to St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital, London. He passed out in 
1888, joining the Indian Medical 
Service in the same year. He ar- 
rived in India on March 26th, 1889, 
after serving for a time at the Royal 
Victoria Hospital at Netley, England. 
His first appointment in India was 
to the Station Hospital, Allahabad. 
In 1889, he was placed in Medical 
charge of XI (P. W. 0 .) Bengal Lan- 
cers, now XI (King Edward’s Own) 
Bengal Lancers. In 189(3, he was 
transferred in the same cajiacity t(* 
the 45th Sikhs. In 1891, Iw^ saw 
active service with the Hazara Field 
Force. He served also with other 
regiments, the 21st Punjab Infantry, 
the 14th (P. W. 0 .) Sikhs, jrdPunjal) 
Cavalry, and No. 4 Hazara Moun- 
tain Battery and 23rd Pioneers. 
At Waziristan he wa>s in charge of 
the A. 20 Native Field Ho,spital 
and served with tlie Chitral Relief 
Force with the 23rd Pioneers in 1895, 
In 1897, 1898 and 1 899 he was during 
the whole Frontier Expedition at- 
tached to the Base Hospital (N(3. 4 
Native General Hosjntal) at Now- 
shera. In 1899, he officiated as 
Civil Surgeon and Superintendent, 
Central Jail, Montgomei^, and in 
1902, was made substantive in this 
post, his services Ixaving been placed 
temporarily at the disposal of the 
Punjab Government. In 1903, his 
services were placed at the aisposal 
of the Chief Commissioner, Central 
Provinces, and he was posted to ofl 5 - 
ciate as Superintendent, Central J ail, 
Jubbulpore. After combined leave 
and furlough he was appointed Ins- 
pectoff General of Prisons, C. P,, Nag- 
pur, in 1905. He holds the Hazara 
Medal and Clasp, 1891. The Wazi* 
ristan Clasp, i 894 ‘‘ 95 i the 

Chitral Medol and Clasp. 
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Mr. HENKV MONTAGUE 
LAURIE, M.A. (Oxou.), Bar.-at- 
Law, Comniissioner. NYt- 

buclda Division, IToshangabad, Cen- 
tral Provinces. Born in England 
in the year 1865. h:ducated at 
private schools, subsemicntly in 
Germany and a1 Baliiol ('o'Hegc, 



Mr, Ih M. Ui KIK. 


Oxlord, where be took his B.A. 
degriH* in 1887. Was called to ihc 
Bar at the Middle Tenijdc in Bie 
same year. Joined the Indian 
('ivil Service, September 21. 188O, 
and arrived in India December 
1887. Served in Assistant Cnru- 
missioner’s grade until 1895, acting 
as Registrar, Judicial Commis- 
sioner ’s Court, and as Under-Secre- 
tary, officiating as Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Balaghat, 1892, and as 
Deputy ('ommissionor, Bhandara, 
189J, until he was appointed 
substantive Deputy Commissioner 
m 1895. He served in this grade 
at Raipur till i8(^(), when lie went 
on furlough. On his return he was 
appointed to act as Divisional 
Judge, Hoshangabad, ami was 
appointed 2iid Secretary to Chiet 
Commissioner in igoo and ( hief 
Secretary in 190J. In 
was api)ointed to officiate as ( oni- 
missioner, Chhattisgarh Division, 
and held charge of the office of 
Political Agent, Chhattisgarh Feu- 
datories. in addition, from June 2, 
to July 15, 1905. He was placed 
^29 


on special duty in comieetion with 
the organisation of tlie Drug 
i-)istrictin 1905, and w'as appointed 
l\)litical Argent , Chhalt isgarh 
Feudatories (substantive), early in 
1906. in the same year he officiated 
as Commissioner, Chhattisgarh 
Division, in addition. In T907, he 
officiated in the same caj)acity, 
Jubbulpore. In ic)o8, after leave he 
was appointed to his jircsent 
post of Commissioner, Nerbudda 
Division. 

Mr. JOHN BONFOY LEVEN- 
THORPE, A.M.I.C.E. (K. I. E. 
College), (Tiief E^ineer and Scjcre- 
lary to the Chief Commissioner, 
Public Works Department, Nagpur, 
C ent ral Provinces. Born in England, 
February t 8, 1855. Educated at 
Marlborough College and Royal 
Indian Engineering College, Coojiers 
Hill. Joined the Indian seivicc in 
1877 and underwent a year course 
of practical training in England, 
after which he proceeded to join his 
apjiointment in India, arriving in 
the year 1878. His first jiost was as 
.\ssistant Engineer, Hoshangabad 
Division. Uj) to 1885 he servetl in 
this capacity at several stations. 



Mr. J. R. Lkvknthorpk, 

In the latter year he received 
promotion to Executive Engineer 
and was posted to the Nagjiur Divi- 
sion, subsequently serving in the 
same capacity until 1902, when be 


was app(Mntt*d Officiating Secretary 
U) the Chief Commissioner, Nngpur, 
in the Department of Public Works, 
and also officiated as Superintending 
Engineer. In the hitter jiarl of the 
year I(p3 he was made substantiv*^ 
in the Superintending Engineer's 
rank and posted to the East Circle, 
retaining this position until he was 
aj>pointe<l to his present post <jf 
Chief Engineer and Secretary to the 
Chief Commissioner, P. W, 1 )., at 
Nagpur. 

Major DONALD JOHN CAMP- 
BELL MACNABIL I.A., Deputy 
Commissionei*, Mandalay. Born 24tli 
June i8f>4. Educated at Sand- 
hurst, After passing out of Col- 
lt‘ge, he joine<l the Highland Light 
Infant I y and came out to India, 
From this regiment he joined the 
Indian Stafi' Corps and was posted 
to the 7th Bengal Infantry. In the 
year 1887. he was aiipomtetl As- 
sistant Commissioner at Yow'un, 
Burma, and served in this cajiacity* 
m various districts till 1891, when he 
took furlough on medical certifi- 
cate for three years, joining the 
service again in 181)4, in w'hich year 
he was posted as Assistant Com- 
missioner to Kindet and Ma-ubin. 
In these districts he also officiated 
as Deputy Commissiom;r. He was 
aj)j)oiuteci Dejiuty C Commissioner at 
Seoni in 1897 and served at Kaipnr 
from 189910 1902. when he W'as trans- 
ferred to Touiigoo also as Deputy 
Commissioner for a short period 
In December i(jo4 he was trans- 
ferred to Sagaing and again in 190b 
to Mandalay. In April Ji(j(>8 la* 
was appointed officiating Conimi.s- 
bioner, Mciktila. Major MacNalib 
is the author of a work on ’‘The 
Chins, their manners, their customs 
ami their country,'* and also of 
“ The Handbook of the Hako-Chin 
Dialect.'* 

Mr. W. McHUTCHIN, m.i.c.k,, 
(hief Engineer and Secretary to 
the Government ot Mysore, Public 
Works Dejiartment and Railways. 
Son of the late Thomas M. Mc- 
Hutchin, Madras Staff Corps, and 
grandson of the late John Mt> 
Hutchiii, who was Clerk of the Rolls 
of the Isle of Man from 1821 to 
1847 ; burn at Mercara, ('oorg, in 
the year 1854 ; educated at Kos^ 
soil, Lancashire ; passed the exa- 
mination for Assistant Engineer 
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at the Engineering College, Madras* 
and appointed t(» the P. W* D. ot 
the Government ot India* October 
1874. Was posted to Mysore 
under Colonel R. H. Sankey, k.e.. 
Chief Engineer, and se^^’ed as As- 
sistant hlngineer at Bangalore and 
Shimoga till 1877, when he was trans- 
ferred to the Indian State Rail* 
w^ys list, and poste(i to the Mysore 
State Railway as Assistant Engineer. 
Among other works which he carried 
out w'hih* on this railw'ay were the 
railway bridges over the j branches 
of the Cauvery at Seringapatam. 
In 1S81 he was appointed officiating 
Executixe Engineer, and placed in 
charge of the Bangalore-Tiptur Rail- 
way Surveys and Construction; in 
xvhich appointment he was confirmed 
in 1882. From 1882 to 1887 he con- 
structed the line from Bangalore to 
Guhbi : and completed the surveys, 
plans, and estimates for the lines 
from (jubbi to the Mysore Frontier 
atHarihar ; Bangalore to the Mysore 
Frontier near Hindupur, on the Ban- 



Mr. W* McHutchix, 


galore-Guntakal branch; and Mysore 
to Nanjangode. He was for a time 
in 1883 placed in charge of the office 
of the (^)nsultmg Engineer to the 
Mysore Government in the Railway 
Branch ; and was also for some time 
Manager of the open lines of the 
Mysore State Railway. Upon the 
Mysore State Railway being hypo- 
thecated to the Southern Mahratta 
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Railway in 1887. he was for a short 
time placed in charge of the Banga- 
lore Division of the P. W. D. and 
earned the thanks of the Gox'ernment 
of India for valuable services render- 
ed to the Indian and Colonial Exhi- 
bition of 1887. His services w ere re- 
placed at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment of India in June 1887, and he 
was appointed as Executive Engi- 
neer on the Tirhoot State Railway ; 
and afterwards on the Assam-Behar 
State Railway, where he continued 
to serve till June i88g ; during th’s 
period he began and comideted the 
ct>nstruction of the Rosi exten- 
sion of the Tirhoot State Radway, 
and the Kosi extensii)n of the 
Assani-Behar State Railway. His 
services were then again jdaced at 
the disposal of the Foreign De- 
j)artment for employment \inder the 
Mysore Durbar, and he was appoint- 
ed Assistant Chief Engineer and As- 
sistant Secretary, Mysore P. W. D.. 
and posted to liangalore. In 18^3 
he, for a time, W'as appointed offi- 
ciating Chief P-ngineer and Secre- 
tary, P. W. I), and Raihvays ; and 
in 1896 W'as promoted from Execu- 
tive to Superintending Engineer. 
In 1900 he received the thanks of 
the Mysore Durbar for the successful 
and satisfactory completion of the 
Marriage Pavilion erected on the 
occasion of the w'edding of His 
Highne.ss the Maharaja of Mysore. 
In 1904 he wasr appointed to his pre- 
sent iK)st of Chief Engineer of Mysore* 
and Secretary to Government, 
P, W, D. and Railways. In 1905 he 
attained the grade of Sujierintend- 
ii'g Engineer, 1st class, inijierial 
Railw'ay list, and has several times 
received temporary promotion to 
Chief Engineer on this list. Among 
other distinctions Mr. McHutchin 
has received the thanks of the Gov- 
ernment of Mysore for his services 
in connection with the water-supply 
to Bangalore city and also in con- 
nection with the Cauvery Elec- 
trical Power Scheme wdth special 
notes. Mr* McHutchin’ s w'ork in 
connection wdth Hydraulic Engi- 
neering was invaluable and the as- 
sistance rendered by him generally 
was worthy of an officer of his ex- 
perience and reputation.” He also 
earned the thanks of the Mysore 
Government for his care and fore- 
thought in the supervision of 
the arrangements made in con- 
nection with the reception of their 


Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales when they visited 
Mysore in 1906. 

Mr, HUtiH Ernest mccoll, 

I.C.S., Divisional Judge, Bassein. 
Born in the year 1871 in France. 
He received his education at Clif- 
ton College, England, and at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. He joined the 



Mr. H. K. McCoi.t. 

Indian Civil Service in the year 
3891 and in the same year came out 
(o Burma. His first post w'as at 
Henzada where he was appointed 
Assistant Commissioner in Decern 
ber 1891. In the same capacity 
he served in various districts and 
also officiated as Deputy Commis- 
sioner. He was appointed District 
Judge at Moulmein in the year 1893 
and promoted to Divisional Judge 
at Moulmein in 1905. In 1907 he 
was appointed Divisional Judge 
at Bassein, the post he now holds. 

Mr. RAJESVARA MITRA, b.a., 
A.M.ix.E., Superintending 

Engineer, Second Circle. Public 
Works Department, J ubbulpore. 
Born at Benares in the year i860. 
Educated at Benares and Patna 
Colleges, and Thomason Engineer- 
ing College, Roorkee. He took his 
degree at the Calcutta University 
in 1880. In 1883 he passed the 
Engineering examination with high 
distinction and won the Thomason 




prize. He joined Government service 
in the Public Works Department 
ill 1883 with the grade of Assistant 
Engineer, and was employed 
in the Ajmere Provincial Division 



Mr. K. Mitra. 


and on Military Works and Roads 
in Rajputana till 1890, when he was 
transferred to the Eastern Division of 
the ('eutral Provinces In iH()5 he 
was appointed to officiate as Exe- 
cutii’e Engineer, Eastern Division. 
He served in the Hoshangabad 
Division, Umaria ("olliery, and the 
Jubbulpore Division, and was placed 
on special duty in the Secretariat in 

1897 in connection with the famine. 
In 1898 he was made sui>stantive 
Executive Engineer and was ap- 
pointed Under-Secretary to th(? 
Hon’ble the Chief Comnrssiouer in 
1900. Subsequently he served in 
the Nagpur and Narsinghpur Divi- 
sion. and in 1906 he was appointed 
to officiate as Superintending 
Engineer, m whk’h grade he was 
confirmed in 1908. Mr. Rajesvara 
Mitra was awarded the Kaiser i- 
Hind Medal of the Scc()nd Class for 
public service in India on June 26, 
1902. To 1894 the thanks of Gov- 
ernment were bestowed upon him 
for getting out the designs for the 
Rajkumar College at Kaipur. In 

1898 he received the thanks of Sir 
Charles Lyall for his rapid and 
nomical carrying out of the recon- 
naissance for the Nagpur-Jubbul- 
poi;.e Railway. His Excellency the 
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Viceroy’s high appreciation of the 
excellently organised famine relief 
works in the Hoshangabad District 
was conveyed to him after Lord 
(nrzon’s inspection in November 
1899. He was specially thanked in 
190X by Sir Andrew Fraser, then 
Chief Commissioner, Central 
Provinces, for his excellent work in 
the great famine of the previous year. 
He was an invited guest at the 
Delhi Durbar of 1903 when he re- 
ceived the Durbar Medal, Mr. 
Mitra is 'a member of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, London. 

Mr. WILLIAM ALFRED 
MORAN, Executive Engineer, 
Bassein Division, Public W'orks 
Department, Burma. Born at 



Mr. W. A, Moran. 

Naim Tul, United Provinces, 
in 1863, educated at La 
Martiniere College, Lucknow, and 
Thomason Civil Engineering College 
at Roorkee. He passed out of 
Roorkee with an ordinary certi- 
ficate, served in Murree. jhelum, 
Lahore, and on the NortliA'/est 
Frontier as an Assistant Engineer. 
In 1889 he was transferred to 
Burma and served as an Assistant 
Engineer in Henzada and Rangoon. 
In 1894 he was placed in charge 
of the Bassein Division and has 
since held charge of the \rakan, 
Chindwin, Henzada, Toungoo and 
Bassein Divisions. 


^ Completed the Hill roiul from 
Toimgoo to Thandaung, ilie Hill 
Station lor Lower Burma, au<l was 
tlio designer oi the steel hridgt? 
over the Sittaug River at Toungoo. 
He is now in charge of the most 
extensive and perfect system of 
embankments in the Indian Empire 
which protect the Henzada and 
Myananng Plains from inundation 
by tlie Irrawaddy, and produce a re- 
venue of over twenty lakhs a year. 

Mr. ADAM WILLIAM MURRAY, 
Secretary of the Moiilmein Munici- 
j)ality, son of the late Mr. William 
Henry (lilhert Murray, who died 
in t 8()4, was born at Moulmein 
in the year 1857 and educated 
locally. On leaving school, he 
joined the Rangoon Ihlot Service, 
but resigned later for the ])ur- 
pose of joining the sea service 
of tlie British India Steam Navi- 
gation C(mi[)auy. He resigned 
this service m the year 1879, and 
returned to Burma, where he was 
engaged for a tune in prospecting 
for antimony, under the late Mr. 
Geo. E. J-. Dawson. After nine 
months, antimony not having been 
found by them in ])aying quanti- 
ties, they abandoned the quest. In 
connection with Mr Dawson, Mr. 



Mr. A. W* Murk AY. 

Murray established the Salween 
Steam Navigation Company m 1882, 
commencing with a sw^rvice of two 
steam launches. 'Hie flotilla was 
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i^adiially increased from time to 
time till it numbered 15 launches 
and paddle boats. A small narrow- 
gauge railway was also laid down by 
the Company for the purpose of 
transferring passengers and freight 
lauiled from the steamer at Duyin- 
seik, to the town of Thaton, some 
8 miles distant. This effected a 
considerable saving, as the distance 
between the two places by water is 
54 miles. The Burma Government 
under Sir Charles Bernard granted 
a subsidy to this line. Other ser- 
vices were gradually opened up 
by the Company, all of which were 
subsidised by the Government of 
Burma. Mr. Murray w^as the active 
partner, managing and directing 
the affairs of the Company. They 
established their own workshops at 
Mtmlmeiu, where, among other busi- 
ness, they built launches for the 
Arracan Flotilla Company as well 
as for their own service. After 
the death of Mr. Dawson, which 
occurred in 1899, the Company's 
business and possessions at Moul- 
mein were disposed of to the Irra- 
waddy Flotilla Company in igoi, 
the price paid being Rs. 5,01,000. 
At the same time Mr. Murray 
joined the Irrawaddy Company 
as Manager of the Thaton and 
Duyinseik Railway, remaining with 
the Company in this capacity until 
July 190b. when he resigned for the 
purpose of taking up the appoint- 
ment of Secretary to the Moulmoin 
Municipality. He is married to 
Eugenie Genevieve, daughter of 
Eugene Gustave Limouzin, and has 
issue six children (four boys and 
two girls). 

Reverend W, MUSPRATT, m.a., 
Chaplain, All Saints’ Church, 
Coonoor. Son of the late Fred. . 
Muspratt, Esq., j.e. Born at Bays- 
water, London, in the year 1868. 
Educated at Queen's College, Cam- 
bridge, whence he took Holy 
Orders. Until the year 1896 the 
Reverend W. Muspratt held cura- 
cies at Chatham, Fmehley, and other 
places. In the latter year he was 
appointed to the Indian establish- 
ment of the Church of England and 
given charge at Bai^alore, South 
India, where he was identified with 
All Saints’ Church, and built the 
Parsonage. Subsequently he was 
appointed to Vellore, Madras, and 
on 71b February 1908 be obtained 


the appointment at Coonoor. While 
at Vellore he was a member of the 
Municipal Council and collected 
the money (Rs. 3,700) to Iniild a 
Church at Pakole. The Reverend 



\V. MrspRATT. 

W. Muspratt is an ardent educa- 
tionalist and his interest in educa- 
tion has taken practical shape. 
In his former churches he had 
schools attached, and while at 
Madras he organized and establish- 
ed a school for Europeans and 
Eurasians at Royapuram. This 
institution has been very successful, 

Mr, ALAN BERTRAM NAPIER, 
i.e.s,, B.A. (Cantab.), Deputy Com- 
missioner, Nagpur, Central Prov- 
inces. Born at Clifton, England, 
in 1867. Son of the late Reverend 
John Warren Napier, Vicar of 
Stretton and later of Axwoll Park, 
County Durham, England, and 
Anna Maria Helen, daughter of 
the late Colonel Francis Hunter, 
formerly of the Honourable East 
India Company’s service. He is a 
member of the Et trick Napier 
family and cousin of Lord Napier, 
at one time Governor of Madras, 
being descended from William, the 
7th Baron. Mr. A. B. Napier was 
educated at Rossall and Trinity 
College, Cambridge. He joined the 
Indian Civil Service in 1888 and ar- 
rived in India September 30, 1889. 
His first post was as Assistant Com- 


missioner, Nagpur. In 1893 he was 
appointed to olficiale as Deputy 
Commissioner, Chhiudwara. He was 
Settlement Officer, Hhandara 
District, from 1894 to iijoo, being 
confirmed as a Deputy Commis- 
sioner in 1897. After a short period 
of special duty in the Secretariat 
and Settlement Commissioner’s 
office, he w^as appouited Commis- 
sioner of Excise in 1002. and then 
became Deputy Commissioner of 
Raipur, where he was awarded the 
Kaiser-i-Hind Medal for public ser- 
vices in IQ04. In 1907 he was ap- 
pointed Settlement Officer, Phuljhar 



Mr, A. B. Nacikr. 


zamindari in addition to his other 
duties, and later in same year Politi- 
cal Agent, Chhindwara Feudatories. 
From April to November 1908 he 
officiated as Commissioner, Nagpur. 

Dr. THOMAS JOSEPH O'DON- 
NELL, F.R.C.S.I., r.c.p.!., Chief 
Med’cal Officer, Kolar Gold Fields, 
Champion Reefs. Bom in Tip* 
perary, Ireland, and educated at 
the Ledwich School, and Roya 
College of Surgeons, Dublin, when 
he qualified in the year 1878. Hi 
afterwards practised at Rhymne; 
Iron Works, South Wales ; an 
Consett Iron Works, Durham 
Having the seven years experienc 
gained in these busy industrii 
centres in the old country to reeom 
mend him, in 1885 he was seleete 
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aft their Medical Officer by Messrs. 
John Taylor & .Sons, Managers of 
the Companies working on the KoJar 
Cn)l(l Field, and came out to India 
in the same year to take up his 
professional duties. At that time 
there was no hospital at the Gold 
Field. Dr. O’Donnell undertook 
the whole work of medical attend- 
ance himself. He impressed the 
necessity of establishing a hospital 
on Messrs. John Taylor & Sons 
and they found the money where- 
with to start a small hospital 
accommodating about 48 patients, 
which was opened in 1887. 
need f)f more complete medical 
arrangements was .severely felt and 
representations being made to the 



Dr. T, J. O’Donnklu 

Directors from time to time. Dr, 
O’Donnell was authorized to build 
additions fo meet the .situation. The 
present splendid up-to-date hos])ital 
which was completed in iqoo is the 
result. It is a fine modern structure 
provided with good accommodation, 
and the best appliances for the 
]>ractice of medicine and surgery, 
including electrical and Rontgen 
Rays apparatus, a Bacteriological 
Laboratory, etc., and is fully abreast 
of the times. The staff consists of Dr. 
T. j. O’Donnell. Chief Medical 
Officer ;J, D. O’Donnell, f.r.cs.e., 
First Assistant Medical Officer ; L. P. 
Stokf**; T R r & P.I., Second 

Assistant Medical Officer; James 


F. Fitzmaurice, l.r.c.im., Ik 

5.1., Third Assistant Medical 
Officer; Venkataknshna Row, c. s. 

1.. M. & s., Resident Medical Officer ; 
Miss N. Nelson, Matron ; Mrs. E. Old 
Mrs. E. M. Sankey-Dunhill Mrs. e] 
Edwards, Nurses ; W. A. Fernandez, 
Semor Hospital Assisi rn<, T. J. 
Manikam, Junior Hospital Assis- 
tant ; W. S. Newman. l.m.p., 
F.C.S., Chemist. 

There is also a Sanitary Inspw'i- 
iug body umlfjr the control of 
Dr. O’Donnell in connection with the 
Mining area of the Kolar Gold Field 
Sanitary Hoard. This deiiartment 
is thoroughly systematized and its 
energies have resulted in the reduc- 
tion of plague to a very low figure. 

Ral dc.striiction was recognized 
in the early days as the key to 
success in the Vombat witlL the 
j)e.stilence, and a methodical plan 
was entered upon for th(‘ exter- 
mination of rodents--lh(?ir holes 
were traced to the bottom, the nests 
found, and young and old rats were 
immersed in strong Izal solution 
until death ensued. As supple- 
mental measures, rat tra])s, the 
Common Sense Rat Exterminator, 
and the Liverpool \^irus were largely 
employed ; and the comparative 
iminumty from plague which the 
Mining area of the Gold Field has 
enjoyed is to be affribufed 1o this 
rat crusade, which is continued 
throughout the year whether plague 
IS in evidence or not. The Labo- 
ratory attached to the Hosjiital 
too has played an important part 
in the recurring epidemics. Here, 
if there is the slightest suspicion 
that a rat has died of plague, bac- 
teriological investigation is insti- 
tuted, and if pos^t^^'e evidence it 
discovered, evacuation of the pre- 
mises from whence the rodent came 
is carried out with the utmost 
celerity. 

In J900, Dr. O’Donnell v/sit(*<l 
Ireland and took his Fellowshi)>of 
the Royal College of Surgeons. 

Dr, O’Donnell is a Surgeon- Major 
in the K, G. F, Vols, and has had 
the honour of recei/ing the V. D. 

The Honourable Mr. MICH.AKL 
FRANCIS O’DWYEK, 

Resident of Hyderabad (Deccan)- 
Born at Barronstowm, Tipperary, 
m the year 1864. Educated at Sf, 
Stanislaus* College and Balli(»I C'ol- 
iege, Oxford, He took his degree 


m i« 85 anf,l gained first elass Honor 
in] .aw. He passed into the Indian 
( ivil Service m 1884, and in Nov, mi- 
ner of the tollowing year came 
to India. His first ten years 'of 
service were passed in the Punjab, 
where he served as Assistant 
Commissioner, Settlement Officer, 
and Deputy Commissioner in vari- 
ous districts. He took furlough 
in i8q5, which he utilised (0 
travel in Russia, studying (he 
language and qualifying' as IntcT- 
preter. Hereturiied'to Indiaat the 
end of iSqf) when he was given the 
appointment of .Settlement Com- 
missioner to the States of Alwar 
and Bharatpur in Rajputana. He 
remained four years in this ajijioint- 



'Hie Hon'blc Wr. M. F. 0 ’I)wvi:k. 


merit and took Icai'c in On 

his return he was transferred to 
I’c.shawaras Kei emie Commissioner 
of the new Frontier Province. In 
1905 he officiated for three iiionth.s 
as Chief Commissioner of that Prov- 
ince. In i<)07 be officiated as 
Resident, Hyderabad, for a short 
term, and in iqo8 was again appoint- 
ed Acting Resident, H. H. Nizam’s 
Dominions. 

Mr, JOHN GEORGE DENMAN 
P.AR 1 RIDGE, I.C.S., ('ollector and 
Di.strirt Magi.strate, Ctiddapah, was 
born in England in the year 1863 
and educated at Sherbonie School, 
Dorsetshire, and University College 
London. He joined the Indian 
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Civil Service in 1886 and arrived 
in India in Januarj* 1887* His first 
appointment was at Trichinopoly 
as Assistant Collector and Magis 



Mr J. G. ]), nAKTftUHi!-:. 

trate. He filled the same position 
at Kurnool* Godaveri and Ganjam 
until 1893 : then became Senior 
Assistant ('olkctor and Magistrate, 
and from 1893 to 1897 he officiated 
as Principal Assistant Collector and 
Magistrate and Agent to Govern- 
ment at Ganjam. From 18^ to 
1900 he acted at Madura as Lollec- 
tor of the District. In 1901 he 
was again transferred to Ganjam 
and then served as Collector, I)is- 
trict Magistrate and Agent to 
(government until 1908 when he 
was appointed Collector and Dis- 
trict Magistrate at (hiddajnih. 

Mr. FRANCIS ANGELO THEO- 
IX)RE PHILLIPS, I.C.S., Com- 
missioner, Chhatlisgarh Division. 
Raipur, Central Provinces. Born in 
London August 3. 1857, and edu- 
cated at Winchester ("ollege. After 
leaving this public school he was 
at Wren's Coaching Establishment 
tor a short time, and subsequ(?ntly 
entered at BalUol College, Oxford, 
He joined the Indian Civil Service, 
SeptmbeT 14. x88o, and arrived in 
India on November 11, of the same 
year, He served in the grade of 
Assistant Commissioner until 1891, 
during which period he officiated 
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as Personal Assistant to the Chief 
Commissioner, 1883; Judge. Small 
Cause C.ourt, Nagpur, 1883-84; 
Deputy Commissioner, Sambalpur, 
1884 ; "Bilaspur, 1885 ; Raipur, 1885 ; 
Nimar, 1887: ludge, Small Cause 
Court, Jubbulpore, 1887 ; De- 
puty Commissioner, Nimar, 1888; 
Bhandara, 1890; Narsinghpur, 1891, 
He was appointed substantive 
Judge, Small Cause Court, Jubbul- 
pore, in the last named year, and 
Commissioner of Excise later in the 
same year. In 1892 he was con- 
firmed in the Deputy Commissioner’s 
grade, and in 1898 appointed to 
officiate as Commissioner, NVrbudda 
Division. In 1901 he was promoted 
to the substantive grade of Com- 



Mr. F. A. T. Phillips. 

missioncr and posted to Chhatlis- 
garh, From 5th to 24th March 1907, 
he officiated as Chief Commissioner, 
Central Provinces, substantive 
te,m. In April of same year he was 
appifinted to officiate as Political 
Agent, Chhattisgarh Feudatories, in 
addition to his other duties. Mr. 
Phillips is President of the govern- 
ing body of the Rajkumar College, 
Central Provinces, Raipur. In his 
College days he was a member of 
the Oxford University Football 
Team (1879-80), and pla^^ed in the 
Final Tie for the Association Cup, 

Mr HENRY ALEXANDER, 
PLAYFAIR, Deputy Inspector- 
General of Railways and Crime, 


Police Department, Central Prov 
inces and Berar. Son of the lat 
General Elliot Minto Playfair, r.a 
at one time (Commissioner of theCer 
tral Provinces. He was educated a 
private schools in Bedfordshire an« 
Blackheath, England, and afte 
being two years at Edinburg] 
University he obtained an appoint 
inent in the Police Service, Centra 
Provinces, India, in 1883. H 
served as Assistant till 186 
wdien he was appointed officiatinj 
District Superintendent. In 189, 
he was placed on special dut; 
at Sehore in the Bhopal State, h 
igoT he officiated as Inspector 
(ieneral of Police and Jails, Centra 
Provinces, in addition to his owi 
duties, and in the following year wa 
again apjiointed Acting Inspector 
General His services were place< 
at the disjHisal of (iovernment 0 
India, Foreign Department, ii 
1902-03, in connection with thi 
Delhi Durbar as Attache for C. P 
In 1906 he was appointed Deput\ 
Inspector-Cteneral of Police, sub 
pro tern, the appointment beiuj 
made substantive in 1907, 

Mr. SIDNEY MELVILLl 
PRITCHARD, Superintendent oi 
Police, Kolar (lolil Fields, Soi 
of the late Thomas Pritchard o1 
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the Madras Civil S^vice. Born at 
Sunkeridroog, Salem District. 
Madras Presidency, in the year 1870. 


EdueatecI at Beaumont College, 
Windsor, England. He studied at 
the Edinburgh High School and next 
l^oceeded to the Oxford Military 
(.ollage, passing the preliminary 
examination for the army. The 
death of his father induced him lo 
go to Australia where he went in 
for sheep farming, rcmaitvng in 
that country for five years. During 
that period he passed the Matricula** 
tion Examination of the Melbourne 
University, but owing to the finaii^ 
cial crisis in Australia he returneil 
to India. Here he embarked in 
coffee planting in which he still 
retains an interest. In March 1*^)4 
he entered the Kolar Gold Fields 
service of Messrs. John Taylor ik 
Sons as ('hief SupeiA'isor of Watch- 
men, which appointment he held 
till July 1907, when he was aj)- 
] minted to the Police Department 
of the Mysore State Government 
service, as Assistant Supermlenclent 
on the Gold Fields. He w'as pro- 
moted lo Superintendent in Sep- 
tember of the same year. He 
passed the higher Criminal Exami- 
nation at Bangalore in May igoS. 
The Kolar Gold Field Police Force 
consists of 250 men under two 
European and six Indian Inspectors. 
Mr. Pritchard has brought the force 
to a high state of efficiency. 

Mr. A. K. RAY was oorn on the 
28th of January 185H. He is 
27th in descent from Vedagarbha. 
the most learned, in the Vedas, of 
the four Kanauj Bralimins import- 
ed into Bengal by King Adisura in 
the ninth century of the Christian 
era, and is a scion of the Bengal 
Savanna family. The founder of 
this family, I.akshmikanta Majuni* 
dar, divided with Bhuvananda 
Majumdar, the ancestor of the 
Krishnagar Raj family, in the early 
years of the seventeenth century, 
the highest honours and privileges 
in the Government of Bengal, 
under its Hindu (io\'ernor. General 
Rajah Man Sing. For services 
rendered to the General by his 
father and himself, Lakshmikanta 
was awarded by the Emjwror Akbar 
jagirs and zaniindaries which 
yielded him a net income of rupees 
twelve lakhs per annum. A great- 
grandson of l.akshmikanta, Viiiya- 
dhar Ray Chowdhury, was the first 
amongst the Bengal zamindars to 
extena help and j)rotection to the 
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harassed English merchants w'hen 
they were turned out of Hooghly. 
He alJowx'd them to settle in 
Ulcuttfi in spite of the Nawab 
Aliverdi Khan’s threats and pro- 
Ramchand, the son 
01 vidyadhar, who with his cousins, 
Manohar, Pran, and Rambhadra, 
signed away the dml of sale by 
w’hich the right to the rents of the 
three villages, Dihi Knlkatah, 
Sufanuti and Govindaj)ur, which 
together now form the town of 
(alcutta, was transferred io the 
K. I. ('ompanv. 

The members ot this family 
tyitered the service ot Government 
for the first time in the last genera- 
tjon. Both his nnclos, one a Sub- 



Mr. .V. K. Ray. 

Jiuige, and the other a Deputy 
Collector, died in harness, whilst 
Mr. Ray's father lived for nearly 
seven years after his retirement on 
pension, All three of them were 
highly respected by, and were on 
terms of friendship with, their 
official superiors, amongst whom 
Messrs. Money, C. T. Buckirfiid, 
J, P. Grant, A, C. Brett, Sir Herey 
Harrison, and Sir Henry Thoby 
Prinsep, may be named for their 
special kindness and cordialit)'. 

Mr. Ray headed the list of the 
graduates of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity in January 1879 from the 
Hooghly College in which he re- 
ceived hi.s English education, 


1 and obtained a record stipend. 

; '‘is M. A. with 

honours trom the rresidenc.v ('ollef-c 
i in i88o, and entered Goveniimni 
- service in March of the followine 
n year as a Professor ot Science in 
, the Rajshahi College. Whilst em- 
. ployed in the Educciti(ju <lc])arlmem 
he was sent to England in I)(‘ceni- 
1882 where he gradualeti 
f M. K. A. C. with first-class honours 
1 m the Royal Agricultural Coilegt 
I at Cirencester. He i\ho obtained 
‘ during the same year, in tipen 
competition, the life membership, 
' together with a monetary prize, of 
the Royal. AgriculturarSociety of 
England. Since his return to 
• India, Mr. Ray has been attached 
to the Provincial ('ivil Service of 
Bengal, and has heJiI very nearly 
all the appointments for which 
Provincial men in the Executive 
branch are eligiblt^. He has held 
charge of im])or1ant sub-(iivisiou.s in 
Bengal, sucli as Bongong, Nat{>re, 
Araria, Kushtia and Ranigunge, 
He IS well kni>wn fin his honest, 
fearless, and in(,h‘])endent character. 
He has been commended for im- 
])ortant and useful work done by 
him in Excise, Settlement, Regis- 
tration, Land Acquisition, an<I 
Census de])artments. His was the. 
first final settlement report of o])er- 
ations conducted under the Bengal 
Tenancy Act, and it was greatly 
valued !)y officers until the Settle- 
ment Manual was issued. In the. 
Government resolution on (he 
ceasiLs <if Calcutta, jgoi, Mr. Ray 
was especially commtMuleil anil 
thanked by tin; (hn'crnnient, and 
hi.s “Short History of Culcutta'' 
was deemed the mo.st interesting 
eonlrihution in connection witf* 
that work^ He also earned tho 
thanks of (government by hi.s com- 
pilation on the Land ValiiCb of 
Calcutta, in ctmnection with the 
proposed improvement scheme in 
1904. and it was circulated by 
(i(»vernment lo all District Officers. 

Mr. Ray acted as Collector of 
Jhilasore last year and is at j)resent 
employed in the Presidency Divi- 
sion. Besides his "Impressions in 
England,” which has just passed 
through its second edition, and 
his “Short History of Calcutta," 
m book of his has been pub- 
lished in the English language; 
but his contributions to perio- 
dical literature have been const- 


derable. Ills Bengali works 

Gojatir Unnati/ * Goseba, Part I/’ 

Krishi O Gomay.’ * are well known, 
and are on the approved list ol the 
Text-book Committee. The lirst- 
named work has appeared in three 
languages, Uria, Bengali and 
Hindustani. 

Mr. FRANCIS PEPYS RENNIE. 
I.C.S., Divisional and Sessions Judge, 
Derajat, North-West Frontier Piov- 
ince. Born in the year 1872. 
educated at Winchester College and 
Clare College, ('ambridgc. joined 
the Indian Civil Service in the 
year i8t)5 and was posted to 
the Punjab. Ser\'ed as Assistant 
Commissioner at ICawalp iidi trom 
December 1895 to June 1807. being 
transferred in the latter \'ear in 
same capacity to Sialkot. Later 
in the same year was transferred 
to Peshawar and appointed City 
Magistrate at timt centre, holding 
this post till 1898 when he was 
placed in charge of the Thai Sub- 
Division of the Kohat District. In 
December 1898 he was dejuited to 
settlement training in tho Jheluin 



Mr. r. 1\ Rbnme. 


District for three months, and then 
appointed Sub-Divisional Officer 
of the Mardan Sub-Division of the 
Peshawar District. In May iS(^ 
was returned to Thai and in 
190a was ajjpointed to officiate 
on spf^cial duty in the Kurram 
Valley. In the same year he was 
again appointed to Thai, and in 
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the following year was called on 
to officiate as Deputy Commis- 
s'oner. Kohat District. In Febru- 
ary 1902 he was again posted 
as Sub-Divisional Officer to Mardan. 
In the same year, after six months, 
leave, he was appointed District 
Judge and subsequently Deputy 
Commissioner of the Bannu District, 
and two years later to officiate as 
Divisbnal and Sessions Judge of 
the Derajat. After holding this 
post a year he took furlough, and on 
his return in i<)Ot) was appointed 
First Assistant to the Resident in 
Mysore. In 1908, he was again 
transferred to the Frontier and 
appointed substantive Divisional 
and Sessions Judge of the Derajat. 
When the North-West Front -er 
Province was separated from the 
Punjab in i()Oi, Mr. Rennie was one 
of the officers who threw in his lot 
with and was selected by the late 
Sir Harold Deane, Cluef Commis* 
s oner, for appointment in the new 
Province. 

Mr. JOHN HERBERT ROBEKT- 
."^ON, I.C.S., Magistrate and Collector 
and .Additional Sessions Judge, 
Ootacaniund. Born m the year i8f^>8 
at Etah, N.-W. Provinces, India. 
He was educated partly privately 
in Scotland, at Highgate School, 
and BaUiol College, Oxford. In 
the year 1889 he joined the Jiidian 
(hvii Service and in November of 
the same year came out to India. 
His first post was at Salem as .Assist- 
ant Collector and Magistrate. He 
served in several other districts in 
the Madras Presidency in the same 
capacity, and also officiated as Heail 
Assistant Collector and Magistrate 
till the year 1893, when he ])roceede(l 
on furlough on medical certificate. 
Two years later on his return from 
furlough he was appointed Assist- 
ant Collector in South Canara, and 
served in that capacity at Tinne- 
veJly till, in 1896, he was aj)pointed 
Sj>ecial Assistant Collector, Magis- 
trate and (Government Agent, (ioda- 
veri, and acted as Sub-Collector 
and Joint Magistrate at Tinnevelly 
and Cliingleput. Two years later 
he was transferred in the same capa- 
city of Special Assistant Collector 
and Magistrate to Malabar, and 
served in this capacity in other 
districts, in 1899 officiating as Addi- 
tional Sessions judge at Tinnevelly. 
In 1900, he officiated as District 


and Sessions Judge* Vizagapatan 
for a short period. In the (ollov 
ing year he was transferred to Cue 
da}>ah. and in this district he agai 
officiated as Sessions judge in th 
year 1904. He returned to Sout 
Canara in 1904 as Magistrate an 
(Collector, and in tho year it)() 



iMr. J. H. Kc'KER'i.soN, 

was transferred in a like capacit; 
to Salem. Sulisequently he wa 
ajipointed Magistrate and Collecto 
at Oolacannmd and .Additiona 
Sessions Judge, his ])resent jmsition 
Outside his official life Mr. Robert 
son is President of the Nilgiri .Agri- 
Horticultural and (Game Societies 
and Vice-Chairman of the Ootaca 
mund Lawrence Asylum. 

TIio Honourable Mr. juslici 
C. SANKARAN-NAYAR, c.i.e. 
Judge, High Courts Madras, born ot 
nth July, 1857. Educated at various 
schools in the Madras Presidency 
where he had the advantage 0: 
F^nglish teachers almost from tin 
commencement of his studies. Al 
the Presidency College, Madras, 
which he afterwards attended, Mr, 
Nayar received education at the 
hands of the eminent English scholar.^, 
Messrs. Edmund lliomjjson and W, 
A. Porter, whose reputation is great 
in Southern India. Here Mr. Nayar 
was the Elphinstone prize winner. 
The accurate and facile pen which 
Mr. Justice Nayar possesses as an 
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English writer is due to these advan- 
tages of education coupled with his 
iwvn natural gifts. He took his B, L. 
degree at the Madras University, 
passing as the first in the year 1879, 
and thereafter was offered and 
accepted the appointment of Munsiff, 
which, however, he resigned some few 
months later in order to return lo 
practice at the Bar. Here he quickly 
attracted notice, and was appointed 



Tho Hon’bU' Mr, JusiicoC. .Sankarav 
Navar. 

by tlie Madras Government a member 
of the Committee appointed in 1884 
to enquire into the state of Malabar, 
He acted also on several other 
commissions appointed by Govern- 
men! to consider the question of the 
management of temples, the relation- 
ship of landlord and tenant, etc. 
The Malabar Tenants Improvement 
Bill was passed through the local 
Legislative Council with the aid of 
Mr. Nayar even before he was ap- 
pointed lo that body. In ^ r88q 
Mr, Nayar was appointed a Fellow 
of the Madras University. He 
received his nomination as a mem- 
ber of the Governor’s Council in 
1890. He was instrumental in 
getting enacted the Malabar Marriage 
Act, the one piece of social legis- 
lation ever passed by a private 
member, and which has introduced 
into India in a modified form the 
principle of civil marriages. 'Dus 
measure is spoken of highly. Mr. 
Nayar was one of the founders of 
30 


the Madras Law Journal and for 
sometime acted as one of its editors. 
His literary labours included the 
establishment of the Madras 
which he conducted for a time. Tn 
1897 he was elected President of the 
Indian National Congress which sat 
at Amraoti, C. P., in that year. 
He was also the President of the 
first Madras Provincial Conference, 
and he is the President of the 
Madras Social Reform Association. 
In T904 he acted as President of the 
Madras Industrial Exhibition which 
was opened by H. H. the Maharaja 
of Mysore, and the Companionship 
of the Order of the Indian Empire 
was conferred ujKm Mr. Nayar for 
his .services in connection with that 
Exhibition. Amid his multifarious 
occupations he has found time to 
devote a good deal of attention to 
literature, and has been Madras 
correspondent for various 1/nuion 
papers, and has contributed to the 
Calcutta Review, C ontemporary Review, 
and other high class [^riodicals. 
For some years he served as an 
elected member of the Madras Muni- 
cipality. His facile pen and great 
learning were utilised by Sir William 
Hunter, who requested him to write 
an account of the social customs 
of Malabar, which he did. The 
paper proved of such value that it 
vva.s utilised in West and Buhler’s 
Digest of Hindu T.aw by the learned 
authors. Before his present appoint- 
ment as Judge of the High Court, 
Mr. Justice Nayar brilliantly held 
the post ot Advocate-General of 
Madras, being the - First Indian 
appointed by the Crown to such a 
responsible jwst in India. He is a 
leader of Hindu Society in Madras, 
and has much interested himself in 
promotion of the cause of education, 
lo which he has contributed largely 
in work and donations. Mr. Justice 
Nayar is a prominent Freemason. 
He is a member of Gray’s Inn. 

Rai SARAT CHANDRA 
SANYAL, Bahadur, m.a., b.i... 
Divisional and Sessions Judge, 
Nagpur. Born at Saran in Septem 
her 186I1 his father being the late 
Rai Bahadur Gobinda Chandra 
Sanyal, a first grade Subordinate 
judge in the Bengal Service. 
Who died in 1877 at Patna, after 
a short but brilliant career. The 
Rai Bahadur was educated at 
Patna and finished his education 


at the Canning College, Lucknow, 
where he attained distinction, 
his name being preserved in gold 
letters on the roll of honour in 
the hall of the College. He took 
his B.L. degree at the Calcutta 
University in 1884 and received an 
appointment as Judicial Officer in 
Bengal at the hands of Justice (now 
Sir Henry) Prinsep, in consideration 
of his father’s services. His own 
excellent services in lower grade at- 
tract ed the notice of the Higli Court 
at Calcutta, which honourable body 
specially selected him in 1893 for 
the Central Ih-ovinces, when Sir 
Antony (now Lord) Macdonell, then 
('hief Commissioner, indented on 
Bengal to improve the Civil ’Judiciary 



Rai Bahadur Sarat Chanpra SaNvau 


of the Provinces. This selection ha.s 
been fully justified. Bahadur 
Sanyal served with credit as Civil 
Judge at various centres until JC)02, 
when he was appointed Senior Small 
Cause Court Judge, Nagpur, then 
considered a prize appointment in the 
Provincial Service. In 1903 he was 
appointed Divisional and Sessions 
Judge, Raipur, and in the year 
following was transferred to Nagpur 
in the same capacity, where he has 
remained ever since, having been 
made permanent in the grade of 
Deputy Commissioner. 

Mr. GEORGE WATSON SHAW. 
Judicial Commissioner, Man- 
dalay, Upper Burma, joined the 



service in September 1879, and 
arrived in Burma in December of 
the same year. After ser\’ing as 
Assistant Commissioner in various 
Districts, he was posted in i88b 
to the charge of the Katha District 
in Upper Burma. As Deputy 
CommissioneT he successively held 
charge of Bhamo, Shwebo, Amherst, 
Thongwa and Tharrawaddy Dis- 
tricts. In 1890 he was appointed 
to officiate as Commissioner of the 
Minhu Division and in 1900 was 
transferred to the Mandalay Divi- 
sion. In March 1901 he was con- 
firmed as Commissioner of Man- 
dalay. In this capacity he served 
until February 1905, officiating for 
nine months in 1901 and six months 
in 1904 as Judicial Commissioner, 
Upper Burma. In May 1905 he 
was appointed Judicial Commis- 
sioner of Upper Burma, which post 
he still holds. 

Lieutenant-Colonel ROBERT 
SHORE, M.n., I.M.S., Residency 
Surgeon, Hyderabad, Deccan. Born 
in Ireland in the year 1856. 
Educated at Galway Grammar 
School and Queen’s College, 
Galway. In 1879, he took his 
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M. A. degree, and in 1880 his M. D. 
at Queen’s Universitv, Ireland. He 
joined the Indian Medical Service 
on September 29, 1883, and arrived 
in India May 3, in the following 
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year. His first appointment was 
as Medical Officer attached to Sta- 
tion Hospital, Jullundur. During 
his first year in India he served 
also at Quetta and Karachi, being 
attached to the 45th Sikh Regiment, 
and in medical charge 2nd North 
Staffs Regiment, and in medical 
charge No. i Cholera Camp, Kar^a- 
chi . He remained in medical charge 
of various regiments till 1887, when 
he was placed in charge of the 
Kotah and Jhallawar Agencies, and 
in the following year he was ap- 
pointed Residency Surgeon, Nepal. 
Ill the year 1892,^ he was appointed 
Residency Surgeon, Turkish Ara- 
bia, and stationed at Bagdad, but 
returned to India by the middle of 
the same year to Deoli, where he 
was stationed as Medical Officer, 
Deoli Irregular Force, .\fter a pe- 
riod of furlough he joined the 
Meywar Bhii (.orps in 1894, and 
two years later was appointed Me- 
dical Officer, Kotah and Jhalra- 
paatn. He held charge of the 
current duties of the office of Poli- 
tical Agent, Kotah, in addition to 
his own duties in April 1896. In 
November of the same year he was 
appointed Medical Officer, Erin- 
pura Irregular Force, and in the fol- 
lowing year received the sul>stan- 
tive grade of Agency Surgeon, 2nd 
class. In 1898, he attained the 
grade of Residency Surgeon and 
was posted to Udaipur, where from 
July to August 1899, he held charge 
of the duties of Ihe office of the 
Resident in addition to his own. He 
went on furlough in 1899 and on 
liis return was appointed to officiate 
as Agency Surgeon, ist class, at 
Quetta, and afterwards at Alwar. 
He was appointed Residency Sur- 
geon, Udaipur, in 1902. From May 
1907 to April 1908, he was placed 
on deputation as Medical Officer in 
charge of the Maharaj Kumar of 
Udaipur, and from that appoint- 
ment was transferred to Hydera- 
bad. Deccan, as Residency Surgeon. 

TheHon*ble Mr. PAZHAMAR- 
NERI SUNDARAM IYER 
SIVASWAMY AIYER, c.i.e., 
Advocate-General to the Govern- 
ment of Madras. Born in the 
Tanjore District, Madras Presidency, 
on the 7th February 1864, father 
being a highly respected pleader in 
the District, He was educated at 
the S. P. G, Collie, in his native 


town, whence he matriculated in 
1877. Subsequently he took his 
F. A. Course in the Kumbakonanc 
College under Mr. T. Gopale Row 
the distinguished educationist anc 



Hon. Mr. P. S. Sivaswamy Atvfh. 

his B. A. Course in the Presidency 
College, Madras, where he studied 
under Mr. Edmund Thompson. Ho 
took his degree in January 1882 
being placed second in the first class. 
He stood first in Sanskrit, his op- 
tional language, receiving the Goady 
Vari Narain Sanskrit prize and the 
Oppo Medal. In History he was 
awarded the Gordon prize. For the 
next two years he pursued the study 
of law and took his B. L. degree in 
1884, heading the list of successful 
candidates. He was enrolled a 
vakil of the High Court of Madras on 
J7th April 1885. He has practised 
at Maaras ever since. In 1887-8 
he was appointed Examiner in 
Sanskrit to the University of Madras, 
In the year 1893 he received the 
appointment of Assistant Professor 
of Law at the Madras Law College 
which he held till 1899. He held 
the post of Examiner for the B. L. 
degree in 1898-99. In 1898 he was 
made a Fellow of the University of 
Madras, and has ever since taken 
an active part in the affairs of the 
University. After a close contest 
with the Revd, Canon vScll, the rival 
European candidate, he was elected 
in 1904 to represent the Univer- 
sity in the Madras Legislative 
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CouneiL and was the first Indian to 
fill tliat position. He was re-elected 
in 1906 without opposition. He 
received the appointment of officiat- 
ing Advocate-General of Madras in 
October 1907 in place of Mr. C. 
Sakmu Nair who had been appoint- 
ed to art as High Court Judge. His 
Majesty the King-Emperor appoint- 
ed him permanent Advocate-General 
on the 13th January 1908. At the 
New Year's Honours 1908, he was 
created a Companion of the Indian 
Empire, The Honourable M r. 
Sivaswamy Aiyer presided at the 
Tanjore District Conference held 
in March 1907. .As Member of 
the I.egislative Council he bad 
a great share in the shaping 
of the Madras Estates Land 
Bill and other inijiortant measures. 
From 1893 to 1907 he was a 
joint Editor of the Madras 
Law Journal. Tlie Honourable 
Mr. vSivaswamy Aiyer is a Tamil 
Brahmin. 

Dr. W. F. .SMEETH, d.sc., m.a., 

B.K., A.R.S.M., A.R.CSC., F.G.S., 

State Geologist, Chief Inspector 
of Mines and Secretary to the 
Government ol Mysore, India. Born 
December 30, 1865, at Dublin, 
educated at Saint Columba College, 
Rathfarnham. From 1884 to 

1888 at Trinity College, Dtildin, 
where he took the degrees of B.A. 
and B.E., and was Senior Moderator 
and Gold MedalJi.st in Experimen- 
tal Science, and subsequently took 
the' degrees of M.A. and D.Sc. fn 

1889 w^as for some time employed 
in the designing office of Mather 
and Platt, Engineers, Salford, 
From 1889 to 1892 at the Royal 
College of Science, London. an(.l 
took the Associateships of the 
Royal College of Science and Royal 
School of Mines. Member of the 
Institution of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy, L(mdon ; American Institute 
of Mining Engineers, and Fellow 
of the Geological Society of London. 
From 1892 to 1897 Demonstrator 
in Geology and Lecturer in Metal- 
lurgy at the University of Sydney, 
Australia. In 1898 joined the 
staff of the Mysore Geological 
Department, and in 
appointed to his present position. 

Lieut enant-Colonel JOHN 
SMYTH, M.D., Senior Surgeon 
and Sanitaiy Commissioner to tiie 


Ciovernmeiit of Mysore. Born 27 th 
September 1857, at Monaghan, 
Ireland, and educated at Monaghan, 
afterwards at Queen's Colleges, 
Belfast and Galway, University 
College, London, and "Pasteur Insti- 
tute. Paris, &c. joined the service 
on ist October 1881, his first appoint- 
ment being to Netley. In the 
following year he did duty at the 
General Hospital Madias. In July 
of the .same year he was placed on 
military duty and voyaged with 
troops between Madras and Ran- 
goon. After a spell of regimental 
duty at Madras, he proceetied 
to Suez with troops, returning to 
Bombay in September 1882 when 
he did duty with troops by rail 
to Secunderabad. He w'as again 
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placed on regimental tluiy in 
Octolier 1882. In the following 
year he was appointed to officiate 
as Resident Surgeon. (lencral Hos- 
pital, and Professor of Pathology, 
Medical CoUege. Late in the same 
year he officiated as Civil Surgeon, 
Calicut, and in February i8()4 was 
appointed Fort Surgeon and Medical 
Inspector of Seatren at Madras, and 
Professor of Anatomy. MediGal 
College. In 1885, he was on field 
service in Egypt in metiical chargi; 
of F. Company, Queen's Own 
Sappers and Miners, being awarded 
the medaj, with two clasps and the 
IQiedive’s Star. In December 1085 
he returned to Madras Assistant 
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Physician, General Hospital, and 
Professor of Hygiene, Medical College. 
In the following year he was trans- 
ferred as ('ivil Surgeon to Vizagapa- 
tam, reverting to his former appoint- 
ment at Machas in 1887. He was 
appointed substantive Resident Sur- 
geon, General Hospital, and FVo- 
fe.ssor of Pathology, Marl-as, in 
Deccmbci 1887. He remained in the 
appointment till 1892 when he was 
appointed to officiate as Siqierintend- 
ent. Government Lying-tn Hospital, 
anti Professor of Midwifery, Medical 
College. He obtained his stej) to 
Surgeon-Major in 1893. He acted 
at Madras successively as Fort 
Surgeon. Surgeon, (ieneral Hospital, 
and Profes sor of Siugery and Chemi- 
cal Surgery till April 1899, when 
his services were placed at the dis- 
posal of the Foreign Office for eni- 
ployiiti^nl as Medical Officer tn 
cliargeol His Highness the Maharaja, 
and the Palace, Mysore. In 1900, 
he was appointed Senior Surgeon and 
Solitary Commissioner with the 
Govermnent t)f Mysore, and 1 ns- 
pector-Crtjnera) of Prisons, m which 
capacity he acted till 1904 when ht* 
was ap}>oiuted substantive Senior 
Surgeon and Sanitary Commissioner 
to Government of Mysore. 

In 1908, when returuiitg from 
furlough he proceeded to Japan ()u 
deputation to study applied sanita- 
tion in that Empire and rejoined Ins 
duties in Mysore on 5th June ol 
that year. 

Major ROBERT FRASER 
ST A ND A(i E, m.k.c.p. 

(Lorid), M.R.C.S., Residency Sur- 
geon, Bangalore, is in charg<s ol the 
Bowring Civil Hospital and th<; 
Lady Curzon Hospital, Bangalore. 
Born in Scotland in the year 1868. 
Educated privately. Studied medi- 
cal practice from 1886 to 1892 at St. 
Bartholomew ' s Hospi t al , London, 
where he took tht? Bentley surgical 
prize. He subsequently held 
various medical appointments as 
House Surgeon, Hou.se Physician, 
and other posts at London Hos- 
jfitals. In 1895, entered the 
Indian Medical Service and came 
out to India in the same year. He 
was at first appointed to the 2nd 
Bomliay Lancers, with which corps 
he starved till 1897. During 1897, 
he was District Medical Officer on 
Famine Duty, and received the 
thanks of Government for his 
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Fainixie work at Sholapur. At tlie 
end of 1897, 'vas attached to 
the 2nd Baluchis under orders for 
Uganda, East Africa, in which 
campaign. Major (then Captain) 
Standage greatly distinguished him- 
self, being present at the actions 
of M'ruli and Jernba. He was 
mentioned in despatches for ('.on- 
spicuous gallantry at the action of 
M’ruli, where it was recorded that 
when his stretcher bearers bolted, he 
was indefatigable in bringing in 
wounded men from the firing line 
1)y his own exertions, often on his 
own back, and otherwise being 
prominent in the ])erforman(:e of 
his duties. His untiring efforts on 
behalf of the men both on the 
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march, the camp, and in action 
were very favourably commented 
upon. For this service he received 
the Uganda medal and clasp. He 
returned to India in t<)oo and was 
appointed to the Foreign Depart- 
ment of the Government of India, 
and received the post of Residency 
Surgeon in Mysore. He attended 
the Delhi Durbar and received the 
Cf)ronation medal. In 1907, he re- 
cei\'ed accelerated promotion to the 
rank of Major. Major Standage 
has published many papers in the 
‘^Lancet/' “Indian Medical 
Ga7.ette“ and “Journal of 
Gyjwcology of the British Empire, “ 


chiefly on abdominal and gynaeco- 
logical surgery. 

Mr. HENRY JOHN ST AN YON, 
c.i.E., v.D. (LieuL-Col.^ Nagpur Vol. 
Rifles ) , Bar. ^at-Law, Addit ional 
J udicial ( ommissioncr of the Central 
Provinces and Berar, residing at 
Nagpur, India. He is the eldest 
son of the late George Walter Lud- 
lam Stanyon, and was born in 
Meerut, India, on the 22nd October 
1857. He was educated at the Mus- 
soorie Schcjol, at Bishop Cotton 
School, Simla, and at Wrigley's in 
Claphara, London. From the last 
named establishment he was called 
to the Bar at the Inner Temple on 
the nth May 1881, and returned to 
India in July of that year. He 
first practised at Agra in the United 
Provinces for one year, being en- 
rolled as an Advocate of the High 
('ourt of Judicature for that area. 
In May 1882 he moved t(» Jubbul- 
pore in the Central Provinces, where 
he appeared at the Bar continuously 
for 16 years, and established an ex- 
tensive practice. He was President 
of the Jubbulpore Municipal Com- 
mittee for seven years. 1891-97, and 
was created a Comixanion of the 
Indian Empire on the 24th May 
1895, for his work in that capacity. 
In March 1897, he accepted an a))- 

E ointmcnl under Government as a 
^visional Judge, and from that 
time till 1894 served as Deputy 
Commissioner and Divisional and 
Sessions Judge. Nagpur Division. 
In March 1904, he was appointed 
Additional Judicial Commissioner 
s^pj., of the Central Provinces, and 
in August of the same year, went 
on deputation to Amraoti as Judi- 
cial Commissioner of Berar. On 
the administrative amalgamation of 
F^erar with the Central Provinces on 
the ist September 1905, Mr. Stan- 
yon returned to Nagpur to officiate 
as Second Additional Judicial Com- 
missioner for the Central Provinces 
and Berar, and was cbntirrned in 
that appointment in November 
1906. He is at present (November 
1908) holding the office of First 
Additional Judicial Commissioner 
of the above territories. He also 
holds a commission in the Volunteer 
Force with the rank of Lieut, -Col. 
For seven years, 1869-75, he 
was a member of the 2nd Punjab 
Volunteer Rifles (Cadet ('ompany), 
at Simla. Since 1890, he has been 


on the rolls of the Nagpur Volunteer 
Rifles. He received his first com- 
mission as Captain in 1891, his step 
to Major in 1897, and was }m)moted 
to Licut.-Colonel and Commandant 
of llu Corps on 3rd December 1902. 
In 1905. he obtained the Volunteer 
Long Service Medal, and on the rsl 
January 1906 the Volunteer Offi- 
cers’ Decoration was conferred upon 
him. Mr. Stanyon has always been 
a keen sportsman, and has enjoyed 
a fair share of the excellent big game 
shooting in the Ctfutral Provinces 
which have been his home for s(» 
many years, several tigers and some 
good heads being among his trophies. 
He has always taken an active pari 
in games of all kinds, and is consi- 
dered to be above the axerage of 
amateur billiard players. He has 
some local reputation as a musician. 
He built a large organ for Christ 
Church, jubbulpore. and was 
Honorary Organist of the (‘hurch 
for about seven years. He is also 
a composer of music, and plays 
several instruments. He has fol- 
lowed the modern cTaze, and is an 
enthusiastic motorist. On the 
22nd October 1898 he married Jessie 
Chitlendeu, a daughter (if the late 
E. A. (ioodall. Esq., K.W.S., oiv^ of 
the well-known family of artists of 
that name. 

Mr. WALTER BAYNTUN 
STARRY, Suj)erintending Engineer, 
Nagpur, Central Provinces, was born 
at Spye Park in the county of Wilt- 
shire, on March 18, 1861. Was 
educated at the Royal Academy, 
Gosport, and at the Royal Indian 
Engineering ('ollege, Coo|)ers Hill. 
Joined the Public Works Department 
of India as an Assistant Engineer 
in the year 1883, and i>roceeded to 
India in the same year. Was first 
posted to Bengal Irrigation ; but in 
1885 was sent to Baluchistan to 
make hill roads; from thence, m 
1889, he was transferred to the 
Central Provinces. Was promoted to 
the rank of Executive Engineer in 
1898. In 1904, was entrusted with 
the drawing up of programmes for 
Famine Relief Works ; and, in 1905, 
was appointed Under-Secretary to 
the Chief Commissioner in the Public 
Works Department, which appoint- 
ment he held until promoted to 
Superintending Engineer in 1908. 
Held, until recently, a Commission 
in the Nagpur Volunteer Rifles 
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and is President of the l)e Dion 
Motor Club of the Central Prov- 
inces. For a term of ftve years 
he was Captain of the Nagpur Hunt 
Club, which is one of the oldest 
in India, its annals extending as 



Mr. W. B. Starky. 

iar iiaek as the year rW)^. In his 
youth he was a good all-roun<l 
athlete ; having olitained many 
prizes for running, jumpjng, box- 
ing, and sculling, and having been 
Captain of the well-known (.'oopers 
Hill Football Team. He now 
lakes interest princij)aliy in jug- 
slicking and polo. Until too heavy 
to ride in races, he obtained a fair 
meed of success, both on the flat 
and across country. In fact, he is 
a lover of the horse, in which hv. 
follows in the footsteps of his 
father, Mr, John Bayntim Starky, 
who owned several good race horses 
in England, the most prominent of 
whom was the celebrated 'Fisher- 
man,’ who won the Ascot Gold 
(hip on two occasions. 

Mr. JAMES WALKER, cm.k.. 
r.c.s., (^'Commissioner, Nagpur, Cen- 
tral Provinces, horn at Aberdeen, 
Scotland, in the year 1864. Edu- 
cated at Aberdeen University and 
Balliol College, Oxford, joined 
the Indian uvil Service Septem- 
4 )er 14, 1886, and arrived in India 
on December in the same year. 
He served as Assistant Collector 


and as Head Assistant Collector 
in the South Arcot, Trichinopoly, 
and (iodavari Districts, In 1890 
his services were transferred to the 
Central Provjnct\s where he was 
appointed a substantive Deputy 
Commissioner in 1895. Ser\xHl for 
several years as Dejiuty Commis- 
sioner of Nimar and of Nagpur. 
In 1902, he was a member of the 
Local Police ('ommittee in connec- 
tion with the Police Commission 
Enquiry. Invested with the 
jn.signia of a Companion of the 



Mr. James Waj.kkr. 

()rdt*r of the Indian Enij)ire on 
January I, 1904. Has officiated as 
Inspector-General of Police and as 
('ommissioner in the Kagjmr and 
Nerbudila Divisions. Confirmed as 
(‘ommissioner in 1908. 

The Iloq’ble Mr. FREDKRKTv 
JAMES WILSON, m.i.c.e., Chief 
Engineer and Secretary to the (iov- 
orrmient of Madras in the Puldic 
Works Department. Horn at Edin- 
burgh on the 13th January 1858; 
educated at Somersetshire College, 
Bath, and at Coopers Hill. On 
leavitig th<j latter institution he 
had a course of a year’s practical 
tiaining under Sir Alexander Rondel 
on the Victoria Dock Works and 
afterwards at the Leith Docks. Ho 
proceeded to India to join the 
Public Works Department in the 
year 1880 as Assistant Engineer, and 
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was posted at first to the Tinne- 
velly Division. He rose through 
the various grades, holding chargt" 
of Division a.s Executive Engineer 
with temporary rank from 1890, 
till aj>pointed substantive Execu- 
tive Engineer in 1892. In 1891 
and t 8()2 he acted as Engineer to 
the Madras Harbour Trust, and 
from 1896 to 1 900 held the ]>ost of 
Assistant to the Chief Engineer for 
Irrigation and Ihuler- Secret ary to 
Government. In 1902-oj after 
serving as Su}>crintending Engi- 
neer, P. W, D., for about eight 
months, his services wore placed 
at the flispt»sal of the Madras Har- 
bour Trust Hoard, in which em- 
])loyment lie remained for nearly 
three years, acting as Chief Engi- 
neer to the Trust. In that period 
he projiared the ilesigns for and 
started the Madras Harbour im- 
])roveiiient works for constructing 
a new eufranc.e lo the Harbour and 
building the north Breakwater. 
He revertetl to the P. W. D. at 
the end of i(jo5 on his appoint- 
ment as (Tiief Engineer, for Irri- 
gation, and Joint Secretary to (iov- 
ernmenl, P. W. D. In October 
ujob, after furlough, lie received his 



Hon. Mr. F. J. Wlf.S0N. 

prt'sent ap})ointment of ('hief En- 
gineer, 1st grade, and Secretary to 
Government in the Public Works 
Department. He is a member of 
tlie Institution of (avil Engineers, 
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President of the Sanitary Boarci of 
Madras, and Fellow of the Madras 
University. In October ic)o6 he 
was appointed a member of the 
Madras l.egislative CoiinciJ. The 
Honourable Mr. Wilson is ftmd of 
hunting and other sports, and takes 
an interest in motoring. His 
clubs are, East India United 
Service (I.ondon), Madras Club and 
Ooty Club. 

Mr. C. H. YATES, Superinten- 
dent, Government Press, Stationery, 
etc., Mysore State. Horn February 
25, T«5b. Mr. Yates is by profession 
a printer, and w^as in his early 
business years identified with large 
printing and publishing establish- 
ments in (ireat Britain. Later on 
he was engaged as instructor in 
typography in a Technical Institu- 
tion near London. In i()03, he 
entered the finn r)f Messrs. Oakes 
&Co., Ld., Madras, and joined the 
Mysore (government service on 
July 17, i()05, with the appointment 



Mr. C. H. Vatks. 


of Superintendent, Government 
Central Press, at which practically 
all the printing work required by 
the Government is carried out. This 
press employs some 400 hands, and 
all descriptions of up-to-date print- 
ing operations are here carried out, 
including type-casting, stereotyp- 
ing, and lithographic work. Mr. 
Yates is also ex-officio Superinten- 
dent of the Stamp Manufactory, and 
Registrar of Authorised Publications 
in Mysore. His duties include the 
compilation of the “ Mysore 
Gazette,” an official periodical 
published by the Government. Mr. 
Yates holds a lirst-class Honours 
Certificate h>r Theoretical and 
Practical (^)mpositor’s \mrk under 
the City and Guilds of London 
Technical Examination, 1888, and 
also a Teacher’s Technical Certi- 
ficate under the same Guild. He is 
at present one of the Examiners for 
the Madras (Government Technical 
Examinations. 
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H. H. Sri KaiRHNAKAjA Wadiyar Bahadur, g.c.s.i., 
Ruler of Mysore. 



H. H. Sri Krishnaraja Wadiyar Bahadur, g.c.s.i., 

Ruler of Mysore. 


t 5 *IS HKiHNESS SRt KRISHNA WADIYAR 
Bl BAHADUR, Maharaja of Mysore^ 

^ (L is the ekltst sou of Ihe late Ruler of the 

^ State, Maharaja Sri Chama Rajendra Wadiyar 
Bahadur, and was born on the 4th June 1884. 
On the death of his father, which took place on the 
28th December 18(14, vague rumoursj which gave rise 
to some uneasiness, wore current regarding the manner 
in which the (iovernment ot the State would he 
conducted during the minority of the young Maharaja, 
then only ten years of age. All doubts were dispelled, 
however, on the ist February 1805, which date 
the Maharaja was formally installed at Mysore by 
the tlien Resident, Colonel P. D. Henderson, and at 
the same tunc his mother, H(M* Higliiujss (he Maharanee 
Vani Vilasa Sannidhana, C.I., was pnK'laimed Regent. 
‘Fhe Astrologers had been consulted as to the most 
ausjU(dous hour for the (ceremony, and the installation 
took })Iace at noon, at th(i rnonu?nt of the conjunction 
of Mercury and Venus, which had been conspicuous 
objects ill th(^ evrming sky for some days before. 

The education of the Maharaja, while he was a 
minor, was conducted m a manner suitc^d to his rank 
and prospects ; and the Government of the State 
was carried on by the Regent, with the help of the 
Dewan and thn^e (-ounc.illors. the ehuneufary training 
of the young Prince had been carried on at a Jioyal 
School, where lu‘, with a tew c.(»mpanions of suitable 
rank and limited numlxn', was given instriniion 
suited to his age. On the death of his father the 
sysleni on which Ills (education was being conducted 
was revised, and such special triiining added to his 
general education as was necessary to fit him f()r tin; 
work that lay before him. For this purpose Mr. Stuart 
Mitford Fraser, at that time a jirornising young 
member of the Indian (jvil Service, and now Resident 
of Mysore, was a])pointed as his tutor and governor, 
a post which he continued to hold until the Maharaja 
attained his majority. When, in 1895, shortly after the 
installation of the young Maharaja, the Viceroy (the 
Earl of Elgin), visited Mysore, his advice to the Malia- 
raja, in view of the cares thus early in life thrust 
upon him, was, not to hasten to be old loo soon. 

In 1900, two years before he attained his majority, 
the Maharaja was married to Pralapa Kumari Bai, 
the daughter of a Rajput (Tiief of Katliiawar, the 
Rana Sahib of Vana. The ct?rcmonies on this occasion 
were carried out with unusual nomp and circum- 
stance, and H. E. the Governor of Madras (Sir Arthur 
Havelock), with Lady Havelock, travelleii from Madras 
Jo take part in the festivities and to convey the con- 
gratulations of Her Imperial Majesty the Queen- 
Empress and llu)se of the Viceroy. 
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In 11.102, the Maharaja, having aUained his majority, 
as.mime(l thf* direct control of the Slate, the Installation 
ceremony being performed by the Viceroy (Lord 
(Tirzon), who, m the course of his speech on that 
occasion jiaid a higli tribute to the Maharanee- Regent 
on the manner in which the administration of llie 
State had been carried on during her Regency. In 
alluding to the Maharaja, he said, that he had passed 
through a minority of nearly eight years. “ Thesi-^ 
have not bt^en idle or ra])id years .spent in enjoyment 
or dissipated in idleness. They have been years of 
careful preparation for the duti(.*s that lay before him, 
and of laborious training for his exalted state. He 
has mad(‘ frequent lours among his peojdo, and has 
studied their wants and needs at first hand, and has 
thereby acquired the. knowledge which will enable 
him to understand the problems with which he will 
he confronted.*’ In the six y(;ars that have since 
passed, His Highness has justified the confidence 
expressed by the Viceroy at his installation. It is a 
noteworthy fact that,* since the Rendition, the 
Mysore Slate, under the guidance of wise Rulers 
and sagacious Dewans, has afturded the best proof 
possible of ihe wisdom of the policy adopted when the 
experiment was tried of jilacing an Indian Chief 
at the head of a constitutional (lovmuncnt. The 
system in Mysore has worked elhciently and well. 
Th(j authority of the Ruler has lieen well main- 
tained, while th(‘ administration has Ix’en in Indian 
hands, and tlnua^ has b(‘<‘nno lUTcssity for that ireqiuml 
inlerfmmce by the British authorities which in 
some otlier Stati‘s has often been lUiavnidalde. 
Th(» pf.TO>nal inihu'uce (d thir pre.sent Maharaja, like 
that of his father, has been strong, and he has 
surromuleri himself with trustworthy and tried Coun- 
cillors, so that the work ol administration has 
proceeded smoothly, tin? development of th(‘ 
resources of the Province has procet'ded apace, and 
the measures for the improvement id adminii^ 
trative efficiency, tlie advancemimt of cdiK'ational 
facilities, and the im])rovement of tin* nn‘ans of 
communication, have kept pace with the progress 
of the State in other resiH'cts. 

His Highness is a busy man, and in addition to 
the liours daily devoted to affairs ol State, a sub- 
stantial portion of his time is taken up with the 
administration of the Palace and business of a more 
private nature. Every [uiblic movement has his sym- 
pathy and assistance, while his charities are wide- 
spread and catholic in their application. Although 
not keenly interested in racing, the Maharaja is a 
liberal supjwrter of the Mysore and Bangalore 
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race-TT)eetings, and worthily maintains the traditions 
of sport and hosi)itality in Mysore, At Ootacamund 
where he spends a month or tw'o of the hot weather 
every year, he is well known as a hospitable, genial 
host and an ardent supporter of the Ootacamund hunt. 
He is a good horseman and a first class whip, a polo 
and racquet player of more than average merit, and 
a musician of taste and ability. He is also a keen 
motorist, drives his own cars, and handles them with 
skill 


The Maharaja was present, with a large retinue, 
at the Delhi Durbar in ic)03; early in 1906 he had 
the honor of entertaining T. R. H. the Prince and 
Princess of Wales at Mysore, and at the end of that 
year (1906) he paid a visit to Calcutta. At Agra, in 
1907, on the occasion of the visit of the Amir of 
Afghanistan, he was invested by the Viceroy with the 
Grand Commandership of the Star of India ; an 
event whieli was madtr the occasion of public 
manifestations of joy in Mysore. 


IS/ ' “’^37 • 



History of the State of Mysore 



View of Mveoxb Citv, 


Mysore is a Hindu Slate in 
Southern India, lying between the 
nth and 15th degrees N, lat, and 
74th and 7qth degree E. long., and 
entirely surrounded by British terri- 
tory. Its area, including the Civil 
and Military station of Bangalore, 
is 29,444 square miles. It is high- 
lying land, situated in the angle 
where the Eastern and the Western 
Ghat ranges converge into the group 
of the Nilgiri hills. The country 
naturally divides itself into two 
separate regions, each of which has 
well-marked and distinctive fea- 
tures as to climate, cultivation, 
and general appearance. Its ex- 
treme breadth from east to west is 
about 290 miles, and extreme length 
from north to south about 230 
miles. One striking physical fea- 
ture of Mysore consists in the huge 


piles of rocks known as Drugs, 
rising aliruptly in many parts to 
1,500 feet above the Plateau ; 
some solitary, others clustered, and 
which are everywhere visible. Most 
of them have been fortified from 
time immemorial, rendering them 
well-nigh impregnable strongholds, 
with the advantage of an unfailing 
supply of water at the summit. The 
Eastern Ghats form the frontier on 
the east, and separate Mysore from 
the British Provinces in the Carnatic. 
In many parts the ascent over them 
into Mysore is steep, while in others 
it is an easy gradient. The country 
rises gradually from these ghats 
towards Bangalore, which is situ- 
ated in the most elevated portion 
of the Mysore plateau, upwards of 
3,000 feet above sea-level. On the 
n<nrth-west, beyond the Chitaldrug 


range of hills, there is a gradual fall 
through the broad valley wliiih 
leads to the Tungabhadra river, near 
the village of Harihar, the altitude 
of which above the sea is only about 
1,800 feet. To the south-west, by 
Seringapatam and Hassan, there is 
a more marked descent, aliruptly 
terminated by the western range 
of ghats, comprising in this direc- 
tion the Nilgiri and Coorg hills, and 
further north the Manjarabad and 
Nagar ranges, known as the Malnad, 
or hill country, the ehiel jieaks of 
which are loftier than those of the 
eastern hills. The loftiest eleva- 
tious fn Mysore are^ on the cast, 
Sivaganga, about thirty miles from 
Bangalore, reaching a height of 
4,539 feet, and Niindydroog, $(> 
miles from Bangalore, 4,810 feel, 
from whence the river Pennar takes 
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its rise, and the ]>eaks of the 
Bollakalrangani hills in the Ashta- 
gram division, varying in elevation 
from four to five thousand feet. On 
the west, Kuduremukha in the Nagar 
division, f),2i5 feet, is one of the 
highest ] leaks in Mysoie, and a 
remarkable landmark, visilile from 
the sea as well as from above and 
below the ghats. There are also 
the Baha Biidan mountams in the 
Nagar division, named after a 
Mahomedan saint, whose tomb is on 
one of tilt* peaks at an elevation of 
(), 214 feet, the highest point on this 
range being Mulainagiri. ^,317 feet. 

The drainage of the country, with 
unimportant exceptions, finds its 
way into the Bay of Bengal, and is 
divided into three great riv^r sys- 
tems— the Can very in the south, the 
Krishna in the north, and the 
North Pennar, the Palar, and the 
South Pennar rivers, which flow 
from the hills in the eastern part of 
the State, 'fhere is a central water- 
parting ridge, about 3,000 feet 
in elevation, which separates 
the river system of the Krishna 
from that of the Can very. To the 
north of this ridge are the sources 


of the Vedavati, the Tunga, and the 
Bha<lra, the two last-named uniiing 
at Kinlli in the Shimoga district 
and there forming the Tuiigabhadra. 
These rivers join the Krishna in 
British territory. South of the ridge 
is the basin of the Caiivery and 
its Iributaries, the Heniavati, the 
Shiinslui, tJic Arkavati, the Kabini, 
and the Honniiholo. The ('an very 
as d passes out of Mysore is pre- 
cipitated over a fall of 300 feet at 
Six^a.samiidram, and these falls have 
with'u the past few years been util- 
ised by the Govorument of Mysore 
for the generation of electric power, 
and the machinery of the Kolar 
(iold Fields is worked thereby. The 
only river of any imjiortance 
flowing westward into the Arabian 
Sea is the Saraswati which on the 
north-west boundary has a drop of 
g6o feet, forming the falls of Ger- 
soppa. Owing to its situation 
hetw'een the Eastern and Western 
Ghats the province has the beneht 
of both the N. E. and S. W. mon- 
soons, and from the peculiarities of 
its physical features it comj irises 
some very wet as well as some V(‘ry 
arid tracts. The a\'erage rainfall 


varies from 356 inches ou the top of 
the Agumbe Ghat, to less than 18 
inches in the districts Hiriyar and 
Challake where the great Mari- 
kanave reservoir, constructeil for 
protective ))urposes, is irractically 
comjdel e. 

According to the Census of igoi 
the population of Mysore, including 
the Assigned Tract of the Civil ami 
Military Station of Bangalore, was 
^ii^d of these q2‘05 per 
cent, v^'ere Hindus. Mussaimans 
numbered 5*23 jut cent., and next 
came the Auimisls with per 
cent., the remaiirng fraction of the 
people being made up of Christians, 
Jains, Parsis, Sikhs, Jews, Brahmos 
and Buddhists. Of the total pojni- 
lation only 5 per cent, are literate, 
the other 05 per cent, being wholly 
illiterate. Literacy in the English 
language is niicrosco|)ic, ami is 
rej)resented by *4 per cent, of 
males and *07 of females. Ninety- 
nine main castes are rei>resented, 
and of these only three castes, 
{Vakkaliga, Lingayet, and Holaya) 
number more than 500,000 each. 
Of the entire jmpnlation 34 ])er 
cent, are actual workers, the remaiu- 
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der being dependents. Agricidture 
gives employment and support t<» 
bb per cent., while earth-work and 
general labour accounts for another 
() per cent. P'our per cent, are cm- 
])loyed in carrying on the work of 
administration, but only 2 per cent, 
are engaged inrominerre. 

HISTORICAL. 

Mysore is ihe Premier Hindu 
Slate in India, Its Hindu ra]as 
contrived tt) rnaintidn m<»re or less 
indejieudenre until the middle of the 
eighteenth century, when Hyder All 


brought to light a mass of evidence 
which carries the history of Mysore, 
with scarcely a break in the se- 
quence, as far back as the 3rd 
century B.C. ; and there are tradi- 
tions, botli local and general, which 
connect the country with the great 
epics of the Ramayana and the 
Mahaliharala. The labours and 
researches of Dr. Buchanan ‘.Colonel 
Mark Wilks, distinguished us the 
historian of Mysore, at which C'ourt 
ht‘ was for a time Resident ; ('olonel 
Colin Mackenzie, who subsequently 
became Surveyor-General of India ; 


of Hajputana. He was only a com- 
piler. Colonel Wilks is better enti- 
tled to be called the Todd 0) Mysore. 

Taking the historical period in 
India as commencing with the in- 
vasion by the Cireeks under Alex- 
ander the Great, the earliest event 
in the annuls of Mysore that may he 
regarded as authentic is in connec- 
tion with Chandra (iupta, the lirst 
of the Maury an Kings. 

Chandra Gujita’s grandson, Asoka, 
third in succession in the line of the 
Mauryau Kii^s. occupies a promm- 
ent position in the early annals of 
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took possession of their country. It 
remained in lbs hands and in those 
of his successor, Tippoo Sultan, until 
the capture of Seringapatain by the 
British in 1799. Mysore was then 
restored by Lord W^ellesley to the 
old Hindu dynasty. U|) to a com- 
])aratively recent date it was con- 
sidered by even those most conver- 
sant with the subject, that Mysore 
had no history* was quite a modern 
State and virtually unknown before 
the wars with Hyder and Tippoo 
brought it into prominence. Re- 
cent researches have, however, 


Dr. Benjamin Heyne, and Dr. Buhler, 
brought to light much that is of 
historical interest. But it is to the 
investigations of Mr. B, Lewis Rice, 
c.i.E., and the information regarding 
the literature and ancient history of 
this part of India derived by him 
from antiquarian studies, that we arc 
indebted for the early history of 
Mysore in a connectecl form. Mr. 
Rice, in his Mysore Gazetteer pul>- 
lished in 1876 and since revised, did 
for the interesting State of Mysore 
what Colonel James To<ld had, some 
years previously, done for the States 


Mysore, and liis remarkable Icdirts 
have been found engraved on rocks 
and pillars in many jiarts of the 
country. From inscrijdions, dat- 
ing back to very remote periods, 
but which have iuily been recently 
discovered, it is fCstablished that 
the Satavaliana dynasty were among 
the earliest rulers in the northern 
jiarts Mi( Mysore, although the partic- 
ular centuries duri^ which they 
flourished are not sufficiently clearly 
indicated. One inscription tells of 
a King of this line who flourished 
in the 2nd century BX., while other 
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rulers are mentioned as having lived 
in the 2 ikI century A.D. Further- 
more, certain SalJirkannis are men- 
tioned, whose connection with the 
Satavahanas is not made sufficiently 
clear. There seems to be little 
doubt, however, that the Satarkan- 
nis were followed by the Kadambas 
in the north-west of Mysore, and 
this brings the meagre Vecord up 
to the 3rd century A.D., and from 
this time on, the history of the 
country rests on a more solid basis 
of fact as elucidated by authcnli<' 
records. 

At this time the north-west of the 
country was, as stated, held by the 
Kadambas, whde a part of the 
north was under the rule of the 
Uastrakutas, or Kattas. The east 
was held by the Mahavalis and the 
Pallavas and the centre and south 
were occupied by the Gaioga. These 
latter partially subdued the Maha- 
vaiis, and in the 5th century the 
Chalukyas from the north reduced 
the Rattas and the Kadambas 
to the condition of feudatories. 
The first appearance of the Chalu- 
kyas south of the Nerbudda was 
in the 4th century, previous to 


which they are said to lia\'e had 
fifty-nine predecessors on the throne 
of Ayodhya, but of these nothing is 
known. In the 7th century the 
Chalukyas overcame the Pallavas, 
who vvere also attacked by the 
Gangas. Early in the 9th century 
the Rattas regained power over the 
('halukyas, and for a short time took 
possession of the (ianga kingdom, 
but restored it and formed an 
alliance with the Gangas, with whom 
also were allied the Nolambas, a 
branch of the Pallavas, established 
in the north-east of Mysore. In 
the loth century the Rattas with 
the Gangas gained a great success 
over the Cholas, but the close of 
that century saw the Chalukyas 
once more m the ascendant, bringing 
the rule of the Rattas to a final end, 
while the Xolambas N\"ere uprooted 
by the Gangas. 

The nth century opened with a 
formidable advance of the Cholas 
from the south, and then began a 
struggle for the possession of what 
is now the estate of Mysore between 
tlie two powers, the Cholas in the 
south and the ('halukyas in the 
north, while the (langas were for 


the time being left to themselves. 
In the course of this struggle the 
first independent dynasty of Mysore 
came into being, that of the Hoysa- 
las, who were at first feudatories 
of the Chalukyas. The first rulers 
of this dynasty dislinguished them- 
selves against the Cholas on behalf 
of the ('halukyas. Out of the tur- 
moil that followed the Hoysalas 
gained considerable power and large 
extension of territory, and at a later 
periotl, when they had been largely 
instrumental in breaking the power 
of their former allies, the Chalukyas, 
they were able to play their part 
in breaking up the empire of the 
Cholas in the south, subsequently, 
however, entering into friendly 
relations w'ith the Cholas. The 
Hoysalas ruled over the greater part 
of Mysore, and portions of the 
modem districts of ('oimbatore, 
Salem, and Dharwar, with their 
cap’tal at Dwarasamudra, the 
modern Halebid. Their sway ex- 
tended into the early years of 
the 14th century, when a Maliom- 
edan invasuin from the Deccan 
overthrew the Hoysala dynasty. 
This Mahomedan inroad, while it 
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left its effect on the history of the 
Hindu State, belongs by right to the 
history of the Deccan, for it was 
marie at the instance of Ala-ud-rbu. 
who founded the earliest of the Ma- 
homedan dynasties in the Deccan, 
which received the name of the 
Bahmani dynasty, and subsequently 
went to pieces. In the year 1310 the 
Hoysalaking was captured by Malik 
Kafur, the general of Ala-ud-din.and 
seventeen years later the Hoysala 
capital was entirely destroyed by 
another expedition under Muham- 
mad Tughlak. 
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Vijayanagar and the Bahmani king- 
dom in the Deccan, which led to a 
continual succe-ssion of wars and 
alliances between the two until at 
the end of the 15th century the 
Bahmani empire was dismembered 
and broken up into the five States 
of Bijapur, Ahmed nagar, Golconda, 
Berar, and Bidar. In 1804 the 
Mahomedan principalities in the 
Deccan resolved to combine ui an 
attack upon \'i]ayanagar. and th<* 
allied armies of Bijapur, Golconda, 
Ahmednagar, and Hidar assembled 
at Bijajmr prejiared to march south. 
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Talikota. about ten miles south 
of the Krishna, near Kaichor. In 
the battle' that ensuerl the Vija- 
yanagars were utterly routed. The 
Hindu and the Mahomedan versions 
of the manner in which the engage' 
merit was fought and won ditter 
very considerably ; but they both 
agree as to the main fact, that the 
defeat was a terrible and decisive 
one, and that the slaughter was 
immense. Kama Kaja was killed 
during tlie fight. The mutual 
jealousies of the Mahomedan allies 
prevented any one of them from 



After the subversion of the Hoy- 
sala dynasty a new and powerful 
Hindu siivereignty arose at Vija- 
yanagar. The Hoysalas easily 
came under the sway of the rising 
power, and the province of Mysore 
was amongst the earliest acquisi- 
tions of Vijayanagar. The new 
dynasty was founded in and 
the site selected for the capital was 
on the banks of the Tungabhadra. 
The Vijayanagar sway lasted for 
years, and the period was one 
of flourishing prosperity, marred, 
however, by the rivalry between 
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The Vijayanagar ruler, Rama Raja, 
thought lightly of the impending 
danger, but took prompt stej>s 
for the defence of his territory by 
sending his brother Tirumala Raja, 
with a strong force to defend the 
forts of the Krishna ; another division 
followed under his brother ^'enkata- 
tlri, while the king himself brought 
up the rear with the main body of 
the army. By a feint, the Mahom- 
edan forces succeefied in crossing 
the river, and on the 25tb January, 
1365, the two armies were (ace 
to iace on the historic field of 


extending his kingdom by the appro- 
priation of conquered territory. 

This brings us to the period which 
saw the rise of the Mysore Rajas, the 
dynasty which now ruh*s Mysoie. 
During the 13! h and 1 6th cen- 
turies the Vija5^angar rulers had 
from time to time bestowed on or 
confirmed to vassal cliiefs bearing 
various titles, certain districts in 
Mysore, and after the dissolution 
of the empire, following on the 
battle of Talikota, such of these 
local chiefs as possessed the power 
began to assert their independence. 
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The most important of these was 
the Wadiyar Uaja of Mysore, 
who after wiping out several petty 
rivals, seized the Fort of Seringa^ 
patam in 1610, ousted the effete 
Viceroy of the Vijayanagar who 
held it, became the dominant 
l)owvr ill that part of the country, 
and so laid the toimdatiou of 
the present State. 

The dynasty of the Wadiyars of 
Mysore dates from the commence- 
ment of the 13th century, wdien two 
brothers, Vijaya Raj and Krishna 
Raj, came to Mysore and estab- 
lished a rule which, commencing 
with a few villages, now comprises 
the whole of the Mysore territory. 
The Wadiyar Raja who took the for- 
tress of Seringapatam from tlit‘ 
Vijayanagar dynasty was the ninth 
chief in succession in his line. 
He ruled from 1573 to 1617. and 
during this period he extended 
the possessions of his family over 
the whole of the south of the 
present Mysore district, and also 
captured several places of import- 
ance in the north from Jagadeva 
Raya, one of tlie potty chieftains 
of the day. Chama Raja, who 
succeeded Wadiyar Kaja, further 
extended his territory, and l)y 
the capture of Clianupatna in 
1630 absorbed the whole of llu‘ 
territories of Jagadeva Raya into 
the Mysore State, and he completed 
what remained for conquest in the 
south. His policy was carried on 
by his immediate successors, one of 
whom Narasa Raja, successfully 
defended Seringapatam against an 
attack of the Bijapur forces, and 
subsequently carried his conquests 
over many districts in the south, 
east, and north. Other important 
acquisitions of territory followed, 
and hy the beginning oi the 
i8th century the Mysore king- 
dom extended from Sakkarepatna 
in the west to Salem in the 
east, and from Chiknayakanhalli 
in the north to Dharapuram (Coim- 
batore district) in the south. The 
making of Mysore was thus practical- 
ly complete, and the work of organ- 
isation w’as taken in hand. The direct 
descent in the Wadiyar line failed 
on the death of Dodda Krishna Raj 
in 1731, and thenceforth the real 
power remained in the hands of the 
hereditary General of the forces, by 
whom the Rajas of Mysore were 
selected. 
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The first intercourse between the 
British Ciovernment and Mysore 
was during the struggle for the 
supremacy of the Carnatic, at which 
lime Mysore was still under Hindu 
rulers. In this war Hyder Ah, 
who was (It'Slined to supplant the 
Native dynasty by Mahomedan 
rule, commanded a f(»rce which 
the Maharaja of Mysore had sent 
to take part in the operations at 
Trichinopoli. By intrigue and 
force Hyder soon raised himself 
to the chief power in Mysore, and 
eventually deposed the Hindu ruler 
(hikka Krishna Raj Wadiyar; he 
assumed the government of the 
country in 1761. Two years later 
the Bombay (iovermneut con- 
cluded a commercial treaty with 
Hyder, and in 1766, after his con- 
quest of Malabar, Hyder con- 
firmed all the grants and jirivileges 
acquired by the Bomluy (hivern- 
ment in Malabar. 

. The rapid extension of the con- 
quests of Hyder over the neigh- 
bouring districts made his |)ower 
dangerous to the peace of the East 
India rotnj)any's jiosst^sions in the 
Carnatic. Therefore, in the tniaty 
concluded with the Nizam in I7f)b, 
the Company agreed to assist him 
with a force against Hyder. Scarce- 
ly liad the treaty been concluded 
when the Nizam deserted the 
alliance, and joined Hyder in invad- 
ing the Carnatic. Their united 
forces were defeated by the British, 
and the Nizam was detached from 
the alliance with Hyder by the 
treaty of 17(18. Hyder perse vet ed 
with the war on his own account for 
some time, but eventually a peace 
was patched up on the footing of 
mutual restitution of territory and 
a defensive alliance. It was under 
this treaty that Hyder claimetl the 
assistance of the British when, later 
on, he was engaged in a war with the 
Mahrattas. His request was re- 
fused, and he was forced to make 
terms with the MahraHas on most 
unfavourable conditions. Eventu- 
ally he recovered most of the terri- 
tory that had been wrested from 
him, but he never forgave the 
British for refusing him assistance, 
and when, in 1778, war was declared 
between England and France, he 
considered that his time for 
revenge had come. The British 
had determined to drive the Fremcb 
from all their possessions in India, 


and Chandernagore, Masulipatam, 
Karikal, and Pondicherry all sur- 
rendered without a blow. There 
remained to the French only the 
small station of Mahe on the Mala- 
bar coast, situated in the territory 
of a petty chieftain who w^as tribu- 
tary t(' Hyder. The British deter- 
miiKMl to attack Mahe, notwith- 
standing the threat of Hyder to 
retaliate by an invasion of the 
Carnatic. Mahe was taken in 1770, 
and in the following year Hyder 
invaded the Carnatic with a largt^ 
force, at a time when the British 
were pressed for money and troops, 
and desjiite many lirilliant successes 
in llie campaign that emsued, tli<' 
British were unable to effect any- 
thing decisive. On the death of 
Hyder in 1782, the war was pros- 
ecuted with unabated vigour by 
his son, Tippoo. who at first received 
the whole-hearted support of the 
French. But the declaration ol 
peace lietw'oen the English and 
French, and the consequent with- 
drawal of French troojis, left him t(u» 
weak tojirosecute hostilities alone, 
and a treaty of jieace was concluded 
iri 1784. Tip]>oo lost little time in 
violating the treaty, and in 178^ 
fighting was renewT-d and ccmtimied 
till 1792, when Tippoo threw himsell 
upon the mercy of the British, and 
as a result, another treaty was con- 
cluded at Seringapatam in March 
1702, by which Ti])poo w^as stripped 
of half his dominions. When, three 
years later, hostilities broke out 
between the Mahrattas and the 
Nizam, Tippoo, who had commenced 
intrigues w'ith the French, the Mah- 
rattas, and the Nizam, almost im- 
mediately after the treaty of Sering- 
ajiatam, assembled his army and 
threatened to join the Mahrattas 
against Hyderabad. In he 

sent ambassadors to the Isle of 
France to raise volunteers for the 
purpose, publicly avowed and pro- 
claimed, of expelling the British 
from India. The remonstrances of 
Lord Wellesley were ineffectual to 
induce Tippoo to come to friendly 
arrangements, and, in February, 
1799, it became necessary for the 
armies of the British GoveVnmeut to 
march against him. The long- 
drawn-out struggle was terminated 
on the 4th of May of the same year 
by the fall of Seringapatam and 
the death of Tippoo, who fell 
bravely defending the fortress. 
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RESTORATION OF THE HlXOr 
DYNASTY. 

In disposing of llio couqueri'd 
territories it was considered that 
the partition of them between the 
British Government and the N:zam 
would afford just ground r)f jealousy 
to the Mahrattas, and would aggran- 
dise the ]>ower of the N'zam beyond 
due limits. It was therefore re- 
solved to create a separate Go\‘ern- 
rnent in Mysf>re, and to bestow a 
portion of tlie territories on tlie 
Malirattas, th(»ugh they luui taken 


to its liberal intentions the 
Government concluded a subsidi- 
ary treaty with Mysore, to winch 
the Nizam was not a party. Th’s 
treaty provided for the locati(>n 
in the Mysore territory of a Jiritish 
subsidiary force, for \\di ch the 
Maharaja was to pay 7 lakhs of 
pagodas a year ; reserved to the 
kritish (iovernment the right to 
assum the whole or part of the 
Mysore terri t(U*y jf there should he 
cause to apprehend tadure in the 
payment «d the subsidy; required 
the Maharaja in con'r butc. t<» meet 


with a \dew to terminate their 
dependence on the hbcrality of the 
British Government. 

In rieceniher i8oj a siip)>lcmont- 
ary treaty was iramed to effect 
certain changes of territory with 
Mys(»re, and it was by this 
treaty that the British (fovernmeut 
obtadied undisputed possession of 
the districts composing the Wynaad 
wh cdi was one of tlie principal 
objects of the treaty. In 1807 
the sum wdrch the Maliaraja was 
required to coti tribute was coni" 
muted to the mauitonance by the 



no part in the war, on the condition 
that the grant should form the basis 
of a new treaty with them. The 
famdy of Tippoo was set asid< and 
the Hindu cfynasty was restoied 
in Mysore under Krishna Kaj 
Wodeyai , a child of throe years of 
age, the grandson of the ruler 
deposed by Hyder nearly forty 
years before. He was not, how'ever, 
made a party to the partition treaty 
concluded with the Nizam in July 
€799, otherwise than as a recipient 
of the liberality of the British 
Government. But to give effect 

' 32 
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the cKfraordinary exjnmses of war, 
such sum as should be considered to 
bear a just and reasonable propor- 
tion to Ir.s revenues, and bound Irm 
to good government. The des- 
cendants of Tippoo were removed 
to Vellore in tne Madras Presi- 
dency, wdiere they were hberally 
provided for. After the mutiny 
at Vellore, in which they w^ero 
believed to be concerned, they were 
removed to Calcutta, w^here they 
continued to reside as stipendiaries 
till i860. A large sum was then 
capitalised as a provision for them, 


Mysoie (iovernmcnl of a body of 
horse in peace and war. During 
the minority of the Maliaraja the 
administration was conducted by 
an able Brahman Minister named 
Purnaiya, whi> w'as invested with 
full powers. He continued in office 
till 1812, when he resigned the 
government of the country into 
the hands of the Maharaja. The 
period from 1812 to 1831 was 
marked by gross mismanagement, 
as to the initial cause of w^htch there 
arc various versions. Upon that 
point we need not enter. The 
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mismanagement was there, the theex])ensesof management, would ment was to lake place were em- 
pay of the troops fell into arrears, yield a revenue equal to the claim bodied in a formal instrument. The 
cruelty and extortion were prac- of the Government on the Maharaja, following may be quoted as the 
tised, the ryots combined in resis and that the remaining districts of main conditions — (i) A clear dis- 
tance, and at last rebellion broke the province should be restored to tinction must be drawn and per- 
out, calling for the active exertions the Maharaja under securities for manently maintained between the 
of a large body of British troops in good go\'ernment. This proposal fell private fortune of the Chief and the 

addition to the whole military through, and the government was public revenues of the State ; a 

force of the Maharaja. In i8 (i carried on by a British ('ornmissjoii. civil list of fixed amount must be 
it became necessary for the British From time to time the Maharaja assigned to the Chief, and the rest 
Government to intervene, and acting made applications for the restoration of the revenues must remain avail- 
upon the provisions of the subsidi- of his Stale, which were refused on able for public purposes only, 
ary treaty the Gn\'ernmen1 as- various grounds, and finally an through appropriation l>y constil- 

suined the direct managemiMU of appeal was made to Her Majesty the uted authorities. (2) There must 

the Stale, subject to (he claim of late Queen Victoria, which after be permanent sonirity for the ohser- 
the Maharaja, reserx'ed by the careful consideration was declined, vance of established laws, rights, 
treaty, to a provision of one lakh Ini8b8 the deposed Maharaja died, and usages, and the laws must only 
of star pagodas per annum, and and the British Government he altered by suitable legislative 
one-fiflli of the net revenue realised resolved that when his adopted son, machinery. (3) Provision must h{: 
from the territory, until arrange- who was then only six years old, made for the judicial independence 
meals for the good government of .attained his majority, the govern- of the civil and criminal courts, and 
the country should become so firmly ment of the State should be en- justice must be dispensed by regu- 
established as to secure it from trusted to him. In 1879 it became larly constituted tribunals. (4) The 
future disturbance. necessary to settle the manner in assessment and collection of the 

In 1834 the Governor-General whicJi this resolution should be revenues must he made under lixetl 
(Lord William Bcntinck) visited carried out. It was clear that up- rules; all rights in the land must 
Mysore, and shortly afterwards it wards of 5,000,000 peojde, who had be defined and maintained, and no 
was proposed that the Maharaja been under British rule for fifty fresh taxation imposed cxce])t in 
should cede the districts of Nagar, years, could not be made o\er like accordance with law. 

Chitaldrug, and Bangalore, with sheep, and the conditions under Under the principle.s thus laid 
as much territory as, after paying which the transfer of the govern- down, and which have been acted 
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upon ever since, the administra- 
lionwas made over in i88r to 
Chama Rajendra VVodeyar. the 
adopted s<m and successor of 
Maharaja Krishna Raj Wodeyar, 
he having been previously pub- 
licly installed as the future ruler 
of Mysore on the death (if his 
adoptive father. One of his lirst 
acts after he had assumed charge 
of his dominions was to make 
over to the British (hivernment. 
with full jurisdiction, a small 
tract of land at Bangalore, forming 
the Civil and Military Station of 


Wodeyar died at ('alcutta on the 
28th "December 1894, leaving as 
h»s heir an infant son, and it 
became necessary lor the Viceroy 
to appoint a Regent during the 
minority of the young Chief, the 
Maharaja Krishna Raja Wodeyar, 
who was duly installed on the 
Gadi at Mysore on the ist janu* 
ary 1895. H. H. the Maharani 
Vani Vilasa Sannidhaua, the 
mother of the young prince, was 
appointed Regent, and she, with 
the help of a Dewan and tliree Coun- 
cillors, conducted the admiriistra- 


ahministration. 

Regarding the ancient forms of 
government under the early Hindu 
rulers, some inlorrnatoin lias been 
gathered from inscrij)tions. The 
earliest of these are the Edicts ol 
Asoka, tliscovcred by Mr. B, Lewis 
Rice, and from these it is gathered 
that the Ayaj)uta or prince was in 
charge of the provincial government, 
assisted by Mahamatras. Coming 
to a later date we find the Maha- 
Pradhana Sarvadhikari, or Prime 
Minister, at the head of affairs under 
a Raja or King, and with him was 



Bangalore, and for this he received 
in return the Island of Seringa- 
patam. But the most important 
incident of the change was the 
signing of the instrument of trans- 
fer, by which the young Maharaja, 
for himself and his successors, under- 
took to perform the conditions 
imposed tipon him. To that agree- 
ment the Maharaja steadfastly ad- 
hered during his reign, and the in- 
strument is a landmark in the 
history of British relations wdth 
the protected States of India. 
The Maharaja Chama Rajendra 


H. H, Thk Maharaja's Palace-^Oanoacoke. 

tion. The wisdom of the choice 
was shown by the intelligence and 
dignity which, throughout the 
minority, she showed in the 
management of the affairs of the 
State. Her .son received an ex- 
cellent English education, and 
careful training to prepare him 
for the proper performance of his 
future duties, and in 1902, having 
attained his majority, he assumed 
direct control of the administra- 
tion, and was formally installed 
as Maharaja by the Viceroy (Lord 
Curzon) at Mysore. 


generally associated, when of suffi- 
cient age, the Yuva Raja, or heir- 
apparent to the throne, and a num- 
ber of other Mantris or Councillors 
assisted in the deliberations of state. 
Then followed the land settlement of 
the Kadamba kingdom, and the 
assessment undei the Hoysala kings. 
Under the Vijayanagar rulers, some 
of the original rayas were reinstated 
in their ancient possessions on sub- 
mitting to be tributary vassals to 
them as superior lords. They also 
ap])oiuted some of their (iwn slaves 
and servants, recommended by their 
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fidelity and ability, to manage 
tracts of uncultivated waste country 
with instructions to clear away the 
jungles and to bring the lands into 
culture, with a view to increase the 
population, the wealth of the State, 
and the prosperity fd the land l>v 
good management. Untler the 
Rajas of Mysore in thr south, about 
T701, Chjkka Deva Raya, one t»f 
the mf»st jnogressive of their rulers, 
distributed the i)usiness of govern- 
ment into eighteen cutcherries or 
departments, probably owing to 
his having learned from his aml)as- 
sadors to Auraiig'/ebe that such was 
the practice at the 
Imperial Court. It 
is certain that 
under the Rajas of 
Mysore the re\- 
enues were realised 
with great regular- 
ity and precision. 

One-sixth was the 
lawful share of the 
crop for \yhich the 
Raja received the 
equivalent in the 
curreticy of the 
tune. He was un- 
willing to incur the 
odium of increas- 
ing the proportion 
by direct means, 
so ha<l recourse' to 
the law of the 
Shiistras, wli i ch 
authorised him, by 
no very forced coii- 
struction, to attack 
the husbandman 
by means of quite 
a variety of vexa- 
tious taxes which 
should compel h im 
to seek relief by 
desiring to com- 
pjmnd for their 
abolition by a 
voluntary increase 
of the landed 
iisses.mient. Hyc ler 
All, when he came 
into power, follow- 
ed generally the 
regulations "previ- 
ously established, 
and the peculiar 
laws and customs 
of the different 
provinces. But 
he was at all times 
accessible to com- 


plaints, and never failed to pursue 
to its source the" history of an 
irregular demand. Jind to recover 
it with an additional fine from 
the exactor True it is that the 
amount was never returned to 
the complauianl, hut it frequently 
brought about the dismissal of the 
offender, and. as Hyder was acrits- 
tomed to say. rapiu dy in this rase 
was nearly as good for his subjects, 
and much h('tt€T tor himself than 
H more scnijiuloiis distribution of 
justice. For though he left the 
fiscal institutions of Chicka Deva 
Raya as he found them, he added 


to the established revenue whatever 
had been secretly levied by a skilful 
or popular Amil and afterwards 
detected. This produced a pro- 
gressive and regular increase, and 
the result of comjilaints gave occa- 
sional, but also tolerably regular, 
augmentations. Brahmans, with 
the title of Harkaras, resided in 
each taluq, to hear Ciirrijilaints and 
report to the Revenue Department. 
Tip])()o Sultan, when he succeeded 
his fatluM*, did not apjnove of the 
old regulations, and he introduced 
a new systt'm Ihnuighout I lie 
whole f>f h'S dominions. He divided 
the whole into 
tukatiis of 5,000 
pagodas each, and 
to each of these 
uas attached an 
offinal establish- 
ment, To every 
20 or JO liikadis 
a cut cherry was 
established. He 
dis])eiised with the 
Harkaras appoint- 
ed by Hyder, and 
111 is economy < 011- 
tributed much to 
the (►ppression ot 
the people. 

On the restr)ra- 
tion of tlie Hindu 
rule after t h e 
death of I'lpjioo, 
the new adminis* 
tration under tiu' 
Regent Purnaiyu 
commenced 1 1 s 
proceedings by 
proclaiming an un- 
qualified remission 
of all balances ot 
revenue, and the 
restoration of the 
Hindu rate of 
assessment. In the 
administration of 
justice, as in ever>’ 
other branch of 
the (jovernment, 
due regard was 
given to the an- 
cient institutions of 
the country and to 
the doctrines of 
Hindu law. The 
administration of 
the revenue was 
committed, under 
the control of three 
powerful Subadars, 
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to Aniils presiding over taluqs 
sufficiently limited in extent to 
admit of diligent personal inspec- 
tion of the whole of their charges. 
Previous to 1 his lime no revenue 
svu'vey of the land appears to have 
been made, but Dewan Purnaiya 
caused all the heifls to be 
measured, though the work was 
but incompletely and irregularly 
executed. On the Hrjtish assump- 
tion (d the Province in 1831, the 
maintenance, as far as })ossible, of 
existing native institutions, was 
expressly enjoined. The task that 
then lay before the ( onimission, 
therefore, was not to inaugurate a 
new system of government, but to 
reform flagrnnt abuses in the old, 
to lilierate trade and commerce, to 
secure the people, especially the 
agricultural classes, in their just 
rights, and to develoj) the resources 
of the country generally. The 
revenue system followed was the 
Kyotwari, and it was brought back 
as far as possible to the state in 
which it had been left by Purnaiya. 
but liberalised in all its details 
and vigilantly superintended in its 
working. The system of govern- 
ment adopted from 1831 to 1855 
was that known as the non- 
regulation, and the visit of the 
G()vernor-(feneral, Lord Dalhousie. 
to Mysore at the end of 1855 marked 
tlie termination of the exclusively 
patriarchal and non-regulation 
system, which, under the states- 
manlike control of Sir Mark 
Cublnm, and tlie exertions of his 
select body of able administrators, 
had achieved results beyond all 
praise. Then followed the transi- 
tion period, 1856- ’I862, m which 
a Judicial Commissioner was ap- 
])omled to relieve the Commissioner 
of a branch of work W'hich had 
attained to large dimensions. 
Kegular departments for Public 
Works and Education were formed, 
the Commission was reorganised, 
*and the territorial transfers 
and changes of jurisdiction in- 
vdliPed in these, coupled with the 
revision of subordinate establish- 
ments, the introduction of the Penal 
and Criminal Procedure Codes, and 
the modern financial system of 
Budget and Account, necessarily 
affected every pxiblic department. 
In the third period of British 
control the government was con- 
ducted on the Regulation System, 


and it was towards the close of this 
period that a most disastrous famine 
carried off one-fifth of the popula- 
tion of the province, extinguished 
the accumulated surplus balances, 
and created a debt of nearly one 
croreof rupees, due to the Hritish 
(ioverument. 

Then came the Rendition, and 
when in 1881 H. H. Sri Chama 
Rajeudra Wodeyar was invested 
with the administration of the 
State, one of his first acts was to 
initiate measures for (he protection 
ot his territory against the conse- 
quences of future famines. The ad- 
ministrative polity of the Maharaja 
was one of progressive decentralis- 
ation, and his rule was attended 
with remarkable tinaacial success. 
It was during this period that the 
now important gold-itulnstry ob- 
tained a sound foothold in Mysore, 
and in 1886-87 royalty on gold form- 
ed, for the first time, an item in the 
State* revenue. The Maharaja 
signalised the restoration to native 
rule by creating a Representative 
Assembly, composed of 350 of all 
classes, who. in the absence of spe- 
cial cause, such as jilague, rnt^et 
annually to hear an account of 
the State administration for the 
])revious year. His rule w^as marked 
by the extension of raiJway,s, the 
advancement of imporlant schemes 
of irrigation, the development of 
the Kdlar Gold Fields, and the 
maintenance of its high standard of 
administration. The present sys^ 
tern of government is based mainly 
on the British Indian system intro* 
duced into the State in the time of 
the British Commission. The Ma- 
haraja, as ruler of the State, is the 
final authority, and the adminis- 
tration is conducted under his con- 
trol byaDew^anand two Councillors, 
and there has recently been created 
a Legislative ('ouncil which, 
together with the Ke])resentative 
Assembly, which has much increased 
in importance since the days of its 
institution, exercises a considerable 
amount of influence, indirectly, 
upon the doings of the Executive, 
When the government was trans- 
f^red, it was provided that all laws 
then in force should be maintained 
\jntil altered by competent author- 
ity ; new^ laws can only be made 
under a regular system of procedure, 
and they require the sanction of 
the Governor-General in Council. 


THK RESOURCES OF THE 
roUNTRV. 

For administrative purpo.ses the 
Province of Mysore comprises eight 
Districts. Physically, however, the 
province naturally falls into two 
divisions, known re.spectively as the 
Malnad and the Maiilan country. 
The three western districts of 
Hassan, Kadiir, and Shimoga are 
malnad or semi-malnad, w^bile the 
remaining five districts of Mysore, 
Bangalore, Kolar, Tamkur, and 
Chiltaldrug are maidan. The malnad 
or hdl country is a land of magnifi- 
cent hills and forests, presenting 
alternations o^ most diversified 
scenery. The sheltered hillsides are 
beautiful with waving woods, which 
afford shade to numerous jilanta- 
tion^. Of human habitations there 
are but few, and a cottage here and 
there, jucturesquely situated on the 
rising ground bordering the rice- 
fields, and hidden amid plantations 
of areca palm aiul plantain, marks 
the home of a cultivator and his 
family. The soil is fertile, and 
although the only cereal grown in 
these districts is rice, plantations of 
coffee, pepper, cardamoms, areca, 
plantains, lemons and oranges, 
flourish exceedingly. But by far the 
greater portion of the province 
belongs to the maiclan or open coun- 
try division, although much of 
the intermediate region partakes 
of the characteristics of both 
malnad and maidan. On the level 
plains of the north, with their 
black alluvial soil, grow cotton and 
millet : in the districts in the .south 
and west, irrigated by channels of 
w'ater drawn from rivers, are the 
sugar-cane and rice-fields; the 
higher lying undulating tracts of 
red soil in the east yield ragi and 
associated crops ; the lands under 
tank irrigation are occupied by gar- 
dens of cocoa and areca palms, while 
the stony and wide-spreading pasture 
lands in the central parts are covered 
with coarse grass and relieved 
by shady groves of trees. Rough- 
ly calculated, about 17 per 
cent, of the entire area of the prov- 
ince is malnad, and the remaining 
83 per cent, is maidan. 

‘But although Mysore is essen- 
tially an agricultural country, the 
most remarkable industrial devel- 
opment of late years has been in 
connexion with gold-mining, and 
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Mysore has now acquired a definite 
place among the gold fields tlie 
world, the main source of snp]>Iy at 
present being the Kolar (iold Fiekis. 
There is ample evidence that mining 
operations were carrietl (in by the 
natives, in a crude Avay, from 
very remote times, and the work- 
ings subsequently aliandoinnl. The 
Kolar Gold FiehJ occujiies a sinail 
tract of country about Oo mdes from 
Bangalore, and is situated to the 
east of a low ridge in the Howring- 
pet taliu], on th(? eastern boundary 
of the State. The existence in fhis 


commenced operations in 1875, but 
finding that large capital would be 
required lor carrying out the work, 
h<N with the approval of Govern- 
ment, transferreil all his rights and 
concessions to Colonel (ieorge de lo 
Po(T Beresford, and tins officer witli 
some friends among racing men 
formed a syndicate known as tin* 
Kolar Concessionaires, and took uji 
the enterprise in earnest- Ihider 
the original ('oncession Mr. Lavelle 
W71S at liberty to select ten blocks 
of land, each of two square miles 
in area, and for each of thest^ blocks 


John Taylor and Sous, London, a 
firm of mining engineers, and there 
was for a lime a regular boom in 
Mysore gold shares. Rules for min- 
ing leases in other parts of the 
country were drawn up on terms 
similar to those obtained by the 
Kolar Concessionaires, As regards 
these latter, the Government, in 
j880, finding that they were realis- 
ing vast sums by sale of land con- 
taining gold, issued new regulations 
by which the C oncessionaires had 
to pay to the Government one-tenth 
of the consideration for (^\ery 



locality of old workings had long 
been known, but it was not until 
T873 that any special attention was 
directed to them. In that year 
Mr. M. F, Lavelle, a retired aimy 
(Officer with some knowledge of 
geology, w’ho was residing at 
Bangalore, apjdied to the Chief 
Commissioner for the exclusive 
privilege of mining in the Kolar 
District, and after some delay 
his request was granted on 
certain terms. This was the orig- 
inal Kolar Concession, and it was 
limited to three years. Mr. Lavelle 


The Government Mcski m— Bangalokh. 

the Governraent undertook to grant 
a lease for a period of twenty years, 
reserving a royalty of 10 per cent, 
on the value of all gold, coal, etc., 
extracted. When t he Kolar C onces- 
sionaires took over Mr, Lavelle’ s 
rights in 1877, the term of the 
concession was extended, first to 
1880 and subsequently to 1883, and 
the terms of the leases thereunder 
from 20 to 30 years. At the same 
time the royalty was reduced from 
10 to 5 per cent. 

By 1881 the Concessionaires had 
sectired the valuable aid of Messrs. 


assignment of a lease. 1 1 was at this 
j>criod that the Government had 
the country generally surveyed with 
reference to auriferous tracts, and 
on the information thus obtained 
it was resolved to modify the exist- 
ing rules by providing for the grant 
of prospecting licenses ; by making 
the grant of a lease conditional on a 
Company being formed within two 
years with a paid-up working capital 
of not less than 5^5,000 per square 
mile; and by reserving to Government 
the right to limit the total area to 
be leased for the time being, and to 
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dispose minnig leases for sueli 
areaby ]>ul)licc()mpetiti«m. By i8g3 
there were thirleeti Companies at 
work, representing a capital of 
£3,500,000, and in what had pre- 
viously been a desolate waste, a 
large and flourishing (f)wn lias 
sprung u|), provided with most 
of the conveniences and 'nsbliilions 
of European life and linding em- 
ployment for thousands of jieojde. 
There are at the present lime about 
40 square miles hold under lease 
from the Mysore (iov(;rnment liy 
various mining CoinpanJes, and the 
industry gives employment to nearly 
30,000 peo]>Ie, of wliom o\'er 800 
are Eurojieans and Eurasians. The 
resid(‘iitial pojmlation of the lU'nes 
is about ioo,o()o, and tlie amount 
liaid monthly in salanes and wages 
amounts to Rs. 6,40, <x)o. Here 
comes in (he labour question, which 
owing l(» unsettled cconomsc con- 
ditimjs, is more or less acute all r)\'('r 
India. Desjiite the tact that ;n no 
other })art of th(‘ worhl is it ]>()ssible 
to find better arrangements, or 
greater consideration evinced for 
the welfare of the miners employed, 
than uiion the Mysort^ golcMiehls, 


the supply of labour offering is 
whtilly inadequate, and not by any 
means of the best. 

The following figures will give 
some idea of the [losition of the 
industry to-day : The paid-uj) 
capital employed on the Kolar Gold 
Fiehis is £2,140,500, imt tlie])resent 
valuation of tliat capital on the 
British Market is ;f4,7g6,50(). The 
total value of the gold produced 
from the commencement of mining 
ojierations to the 31st December, 
i()07, is £27,(100,739. and the 
royalty jiaitl (0 the Mysore G{»vern- 
m<mt mi that arnnunt apjiroximales 
£1,371,327. The total amount 
pa’«l in dividends up to the 31SI 
December, 1007. stands at 
£ i 2, oi ().833. 

The following figures show the 
quantities of yuarlz and fadings 
treated, and of tlie princippl mate- 
rials consumed in the ])erio<l t8(j 8 — 
1907 inclasive Quartz crushed. 
5.443,293 tons : Tailings treated 
5,305,025 Ions ; Coal consumed, 
1,580,956 tons; Firewood consumed, 
139.846 tons ; Gelatine and Dyna- 
mite consumed, 6,522,207 lbs.; 
Timber used, (1.300,753 cubic f(‘et ; 


Candles consumed, (>,793,415 lbs.; 
Mercury, 135,043 lbs,, and Cyanide, 
4,702,310 11)8. 

Until the year 1902 all the machin- 
ery in the mines was worked by 
steam iiower, but in August 1902 
the completion of the Cauvery 
F^iwer Works brought about a 
( ornplele revolution in the working 
of most of the mmes on the field, 
vvhercliy 4,000 H.-P. of electric 
energy was transmitted to the Cmld 
Fields from the Cauvery Falls Power 
.Station. The entire success of the 
scheme ^‘s thoroughly eniphasi/ed 
l)y the fact that the output <if the 
plant has been nicently almost 
doubled, in order to meet the de- 
mands of the Kolar gold mining 
comiianies for the cheaper power 
thus afforded. Provision has been 
made whereby the city of Banga- 
lore, which has 180,000 inhabit- 
ants, bas been supplied with light 
am) power over a separate sixty- 
mile 35,000 volt transmission line. 
In December of X(p4 was com- 
jiletcd the stxnmd installation, 
or extension of 3,610 kilow^atls 
generator capacity, Huis increasing 
tlie possible output of the plant to 
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7*920 kilowatts. Power is transmit- 
ted at a pressure of 35,000 volts over 
duplicate three phase lines, a dis- 
tance of ninety-two miles, to the 
Kolar Gold Fields, where it is ut ilized 
almost entirely in mining operations. 
The Cauvery river falls are located 
near the site of the old Hindu 
village of Sivasamudratn, Anange- 
ments have been made for tht 
lighting of the City of Mysore, 
which are now under comjdetion. 
The city will h** sujiplied with a 
light and power over a sejiarate 
forty-mile transmission hue 
from Sivasaiiiudram. The Cauvery 
river is the dividing line between 
Mysore province and the Madras 
Presidency. At this point a fall 
of nearly 400 feet, giving an average 
calculated horse-power of aj)proxi- 
mately 12,000 during the dry season 
of the year and a maximum of over 
200,000 horse-power at times during 
the monsoon or rainy season. 

In 1904 a project for the 
supply of pure iiltered water to the 
inhabitants of the Gold Fields 
was brought to completion with the 
opening of the Belhmangala Water 
Works, and the p^ublic have been 
provided with a Town Hall and a 
Civil Hospital The hall, which is 
known as Coronation Hall, was 
erected by Mr. Hajee Ismail, an 
enterprising merchant of the local- 
ity, at a cost of jo.ooo rupees, and 
it' is frequently loaned out for pur- 
poses of weddings, receptions, and 
public meetings. Suburbs are 
springing into existence, and at 
Robertsonpet there is a good market 
and some fine buildings, with 
branches of the businesses of some 
of the principal traders of Madras 
and Bangalore. 

The Manganese industry in India 
is of quite modern growth, dating 
back to only 1892, and the prin- 
cipal sources of supply were, until 
recently, Vizianagram in the Madras 
Presidency, the Central Provinces, 
and Central India. Within the 
past few years, however, valuable 
deposits of manganese have been 
discovered in Mysore, principally 
in the Shimoga district, which 
should add materially to the mineral 
resources of the State. . Increasing 
attention is being given to prospect- 
ing, and new deposits are being dis- 
covered. At first, owing to the 
success of the Mysore Manganese 
Company, Ld,, there was a rush for 


manganese lands, and restrictions 
had to be imposed, but in 1906 a 
portion of the Shimoga district was 
thrown open to jirospectors, and as 
a tentative measure it was decided 
to permit manganese to be mined 
under prospecting licenses, for a 
period of three 3^ears, without insist- 
ing upon mining leases being taken 
out. Further consideration of the 
matter, however, showed that where 
actual mining ojiorations were to be 
undertaken, uxvol\ ]ng a large outlaw 
of capital, the issue of long period 
leases would lie necessary, and that 
the tying up of large areas under 
prospecting licenses was undesirable. 
Measures are now being taken to 
provide for the issue of suitable 
leases, and to set free the large areas 
now’ held under prospecting licenses. 
The quantity of manganese ore ob- 
tained in 1906-1907 was 65,181 tons, 
of which 50,247 tons w'ere sold for a 
total of Rs. U),37,t)oi. On this 
amount the royalty jiayable to the 
State w'as Rs. 20,209. A number 
of licenses for working the Chrome 
ore that has been located in the 
Hassan district have been issued, 
and prospecting o])erations are in 
active progress. 

The metal most widely distributed 
through Mysore is Iron, wdiich is 
obtained both from ore and from 
black iron sand. The iron ore is 
obtained in small irregular masses 
by digging a few feel below the 
surface, generally on low rocky hills, 
hut in some pfaccs in the fields. 
The black sand is found m the rainy 
season in the nullahs or channels 
formed by torrents from certain 
hills. Smelting is carried on to a 
considerable extent in various parts 
of the province, especially in the 
Chitaldrug, Shimoga. and Kadur 
districts. A steam iron-foundry 
has long been established at Banga- 
lore, and at Chik Ballapur there is 
a native foundry, where sug^r mills 
and agricultural implements are 
made and repaired. Steel is made 
specially in Heggadadevankote, 
Malvalli, Kotagiri, and iMadgiri 
taluqs. Steel wire drawing is carried 
on at Channapatna for the purpose 
of providing strings for musical 
instruments, and is of a quality 
that makes the wire sought for 
throughout Southern India, 

A decided increase has been shown 
in recent years in the annual value of 
the manufactures of the State, and 


these include textile fabrics, bricks 
and tile.s, jiaper, glass-making, car- 
pentry and turning, and the con- 
version of the produce of the country, 
such as oil-seeds, etc., into market- 
able form. Oil pressing is a very 
generally followed calhng all over 
the country, and is mainly in the 
hands of the class called Ganigas. 
Imported kerosine oil has, however, 
to a great extent superseded the 
oils of local production for domestic 
use among all classes. Oil-mills 
w’orked by steam have been estab- 
lished at iMysorc and Bangalore. 
The art of glass-making is ]irjnci- 
pally, if rot entirely, applied to the 
nuinuf act lire of bangles. The mariu- 
factiin^ of soaj) an<l candles is earned 
on at Bangalore, where then* is a 
steam factory ; and among other 
manulacturing industries iray lie 
mentumed the building ol carls r.rd 
Ihe making of mqihmienls for agn- 
cullural ])urposes, which in ;u\ agri- 
cultural country is an industry of 
more than ordinary imiiortance; 
coach and carnage building, cabinet- 
making, in which tlio work turnt'd 
out is of great tjxcelleuct*, copied Irom 
English designs ; toy-making, and 
sandal wood carving. Chauna- 
patna is the centre of the toy-mak- 
ing industry, and the toys there 
made are eagerly bought' uj), by 
Europeans as w'ell as by natives. 

The expres,sion of juice irom Hit* 
sugar-cane is an important indus- 
trial operation, and the ciunbrous 
and tedious process which formerly 
obtained has now been sujierseded 
in many parts by the introduction 
of irop sugar-cane mills, which are 
expeditious in working, and express 
the juice more completely and with 
greater cleanliness. Tanneries have 
been established on a considerable 
scale near Bangalore, and a very 
pretty kind of red morocco leather 
used to be manufactured at Hariliar. 
Among the textile fabrics manu- 
factured are those of cotton, wool, 
silk, and a few from fibres. The 
spinning of cotton into yarn or 
thread is the occupation hi large 
numbers of women of the Iowct 
orders. Bui before the cotton is 
ready for the spinning w^heel, it is 
cleaned or separated from the seed 
by passing through a rude gin, and 
then, as it is too lumpy for spinning, 
it is fluffed up wdth a bow, which is 
the special occupation of a class of 
Musaltnans called Pinjari. In addi- 
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tion to the cotton stuffs used for 
clothing, the principal are tape for 
bedding, carpets or rugs, tent cloth, 
and cordage. Of woollen fabrics the 
kambli is an indispensable article of 
clothing for almost all classes. Its 
manufacture is a characteristic 
industry, more es))ecially r)f the 
Chitaldrug and Kolar districts, 
and of Maudaya and Hunsur in the 
Mysore district. For the finest kinds, 
made only in the Chitaldrug district, 
the best of which are of very high 
value and rarely made t*xcept to 
order, the tleere from the first shear- 


borders. are largely manufactured in 
Bangalore, which is the centre of 
the silk trade, where raw silk is jire- 
pared in large quantities for the 
loom and dyed. 

The forests of Mysore, which 
yield a considerable addition to 
the revenue, cover upwards of three 
thousand square miles, exclusive oi 
the scrub jungle which grows on 
much (»f the waste laud. Sandal- 
wood, which is a product principally 
of Mysore and a Slate monojioly, 
is found all over the country, but 
grows very unequally in different 


funeral pyre. The wood, either m 
penvderor rubbed up into a paste, 
is used by all Brahmans in the pig- 
ments for making tlieir caste marks. 
The oil forms Iht^ basis of many 
scents, and is sometimes used for dis- 
guising with its scent articles which, 
being really carved from common 
wood, are sold as if made from the 
true sandal. By far the greater por- 
tion of the wood sold in Mysore goes 
to Bombay, whence it finds its way 
princijiaHy to China, France, and 
(Germany. The great source of 
revenue under Forest.s is the sale of 



ing must be used, and this is taken 
from the sheep when about six 
months old. The carpets of Banp- 
lore are well known for their duranle 
quality, and for the peculiarity of 
having the same pattern on both 
sides. The old patterns are bold in 
design and colouring. Silk fabrics, of 
stout texture and excellent de.sign5, 
are made in Bangalore and Molakal- 
muru. Women of the wealthier 
classes are often richly attired in silk 
cloths on ceremonial or festival 
occasions, and these cloths, with and 
without gold and silver or gill lace 
- 33 
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parts. In colour and marking femr 
\arietie.s of the wood are distin- 
guished : —bill (white), kempu (red), 
naga (cobra), and navilu (i)eacock), 
the two last named commanding 
fancy prices. The best parts arc used 
for carving boxes, cabinets, desks, 
walking-sticks, and other fancy 
and ornamental articles. The roots, 
which are the richest in oil and the 
chips go to the still ; while the 
Hindus who can afford it show 
their wealth and their respect 
for their departed relatives by 
adding sticks of sandal-wood to the 


sandal-wood, but the sale of the 
variou.s timbers with which the 
forests ab(?und also affords a con- 
siderable addition to the revenue. 

The fruit supply of the province 
has always been good, but efforts 
are now being made to extend fruit- 
culture on a scientific basis, which, 
if they are successful, will be of great 
value to the fruit-growing industry, 
by the introduction of foreign varie- 
ties of fruit, and the demonstration 
of improved methods of cultivation. 
The fruits grown in native gardens 
includes most of the well-known 
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Indian varieties, with the addition 
of apples and grai)es. Of mangoes 
there are many varieties, wliile 
plantains are very plentiful and in 
great request as an article of food. 
An assortment of English fruit is 
grown in the vicinity of Bangalore, 
and there are a large numberof niark- 
et gardens which supply the market 
with a fine selection of vegetables, 
both English and Indian, all the 
year round. 

THE PKtNCITAl CITIES. 

In the western division of tlie 
Stale of Mysore there are no cities 
whatever, and in the eastern divi- 
sion there are but two, if we except 
the Kolar Gold Field, w^hich for the 
purpose of the Census of iqoi w’as 
reckoned as a city. Mysore is the 
capital of the province of that name, 
and in its present modernised state 
it is a model city. Its broad, clean 
gravelled roads ; its ornamental 
buildings, well kept ; its neatly 
railed gardens, fountains and monu- 
ments, give it a tone of airiness and 
salubrity very unusual in an Indian 
town. In Bangalore there is a dif- 
ferent atmosphere altogether. In 
the Civil and Military Station, with 
its parade gK>und. guard-rooms 
and barracks, its cavalry and infan- 
try lines, and its neat and commo- 
dious bungalows, everything is in- 
tensely military, differing very little 
in essentials from any other British 
cantonment in India. The Canton- 
ment Bazar is quite a miniature 
native town in itself, but the real 
Indian town is Bangalore City, 
w'hich include.s the Fort on the south 
and extends to the Maharaja’s 
Palace on the north. Distribution of 
light and power for the city of Ban- 
galore is derived from the Cauvery 
Power Works, and the current is 
supplied from one main transformer 
station and two smaller substations 
located near their respective centres 
of distribution. The two additional 
substations are necessary owing to 
the extensive area to be lighted. 
The low rates charged for lighting 
afford Bangalore cheaper electric 
illumination than will be found in 
the majority of English, Continen- 
tal, and American cities, and the 
residents have taken advantage 
of this to have their houses well 
lighted. The standard line construc- 
tion makes use of composite poles 
consisting of a heavy seven-inch 
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wTought-iron socket thirteen inches 
long with a seven bv seven-inch 
Australian jarrah-wood fo]) which 
is seventeen feet in length, and is 
let into the iron socket a distance 
of twenty-one inches, thus making 
a pole twenty-eight and one-quarter 
fecit long. The poles are six feet in 
the ground and are spaced about 
130 feet apart. 

His Highness the Maharaja 
resides at Mysore, where dwxdl 
also the other members of the 
Royal Family ; Bangalore is 
the administrat ive head-quarters 
wdiere are situated the public offices 
and archives of the State. The 
Maharaja and the Members of Gov- 
ernment spend a goodly portion of 
their lime at Bangalore. According 
to the Census of igoi i he total popu- 
lation of Bangalore City and Civil 
and Military Station was 159, 04(1, of 
w^hich f)q,447 were in the City, and 
8Q,5q9 m the assigned tract. The 
returns gave 68,111 as the popu- 
lation of Mysore City. 

THE MYSORE MEDICAL AND 
SANITARY DEPARTMENT. 

During the period of His High- 
ness the late Krishnaraja Wadiyar’s 
government, from 1799 to 1831, 
there w'as a Duroar surgeon 
attached to the Court, who super- 
intended His Highness’ Ho5j)ital 
at Mysore, After the assumption 
of the government by the British, 
a Dispensary was established in 
1833, in a room in the Commis- 
sioner’s Office in the Fort of Banga- 
lore, and in 1834 one in the Can- 
tonment. In 1839 a joint Hospital 
and Dispensary was commenced in 
the Pete (Bangalore City) on a small 
scale, but it proved so popular and 
useful that a suitable building with 
accommodation for 50 patients was 
erected in 1847. In 1849, the Fort 
Dispensary was also provided with 
a proper building. In 1850, a 
Hospital was opened at Shimoga. 
In 1852, a Hospital for. 70 patients 
was established in the Bangalore 
Cantonment Bazaar, and the Pete 
Hospital was enlarged. A further 
addition to the latter was made in 
1856 and in that year the Yelwal 
Dispensary, established in connec- 
tion with the Residency, was trans- 
ferred to Hassan. In 1866, the 
Pete Hospital was further enlarged, 
but meanwhile the Bowring Civil 


Hospital was under election in the 
Cantonment, on the plan of the 
La Ribnisiere in Paris, which 
atimitted of the segregation of the 
several castes of people and of dif- 
ferent classes of disease. It was 
occupied in 1868, and in 1872 
tlie Pete Hospital was converted 
into a Dispensary, in-patients 
being transferred to the Bowring 
Hospital. 

By 1875 there were in existence 
in the Mysore State the folio sving 
Medical Institutions 

General Hospitals with Dispen- 
saries attached — 

BowTing Civil Hospital, Ban- 
galore : 

Raja’s Hospital, Mysore; 
Civil Hospital, Hassan. 

Special Hospitals- 

Lunatic Asylum, Leper Hos- 
pital, both at Bangalore. 

Dispensaries wdth wards for in- 
])atients — 

Kolar, Hassan. Chitaldnig 
and Chiclcrnagalur for out- 
patients only,-- Bangalore. 
Petta. Chickballapur, Tum- 
kur and Hariharpur. One 
at Shathhally, belonging 
to the Roman' Catholic 
Mission, w'as aided by a 
Government grant. 

The Surgeon to the Mysore Com- 
mission was stationed at Bangalore 
and was in charge of the BowTing 
Civil Hospital, and the two Asylums 
as well as in general control of 
Vaccination. Another Medical 
Officer was Superintendent of the 
Central Jail and had the supervision 
of the Petta Dispensary in Banga- 
lore. There was a Civil Surgeon at 
the Head-Quarters of Ashtagram 
and Nagar Divisions, who was also 
Superintendent of the Local Jail 
and Inspector of all Medical Insti- 
tutions within the limits of the 
Division. The Deputy Surgeon- 
General, Indian Medical Depart- 
ment for Mysore and Ceded 
Districts, personally inspected the 
Institutions at Head-Quarters at 
Bangalore. He was also Sanitary 
Commissioner and Registrar of 
Vital Statistics. 

In 1881, after the rendition, the 
Bowling Civil. Hospital being situ- 
ated within the limits of the Civil 
and Military Station, became sever- 
ed from the Mysore Government, 



In course of time it was felt that 
a suitable Hospital, with accom- 
modation for in-and out-patients 
was urgently needed in the city, 
the result being that in August 
1887 the Petta Dispensary was 
amalgamated with Saint Martha’s 
Hospital which was constructed 
by the community of the Good 
Shepherd and to which the State 
gave land and a large sum of money 
for its erection and maintenance. 
This amalgamation continued to 
April 1893 when, owing to the 
increasing demands for medical 
aid, a separate (iovernment Hos- 
pital was opened which was located 
as a temporary measure in the old 
District Lock-up. In the meantime 
owing to the unceasing importunity 
of the then Senior Surgeon, Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel McGann, a suit- 

able site for a new hospital, which 
should l)e worthy of the chief city of 
the State and situated in a spot within 
easy reach of the populous parts of 
the city, was, after careful considera- 
tion selected. On this site the found- 
ation stone of the new Victoria Hos- 
pital was laid by Her Highness the 
Maharani (late Regent), c.i., in per- 
son, on the 22nd Juno 1897, thisbeing 
the occasion of the Diamond Jubilee 
of Her Most Gracious Majesty the 
late Queen Victoria. The building is 
a handsome and imposing architeo 
lural structure and may deservedly 
be ranked amongst the finest hos- 
pitals in India, with the advantage, 
seldom obtainable in a city, of 
being situated in picturesque park- 
like surroundings. On the 8th of 
December 1900 the Victoria Hos- 
pital was opened by His Excellency 
Lord Curzon, the institution being 
placed in charge of Major John 
Smyth, The result is, in the words 
of Colonel T, J, Mcfiann, “ the 
present Victoria Jubilee Hospital, 
which, thanks to the great ability 
and devotion of the present Senior 
Surgeon, Lieutenant-Colonel J. 
Smyth, has acquired fame through- 
out India.’* 

MEDICAL RELIEF DURING THE 
REIGN OF H. H. CHAMA RAJEKDRA 
WADIYAR, G.C.S.L, FROM 
x88i TO 1894. 

V 

In 1881 there were only 24 
Hospitals and Dispensaries; but 
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during the reign of His Highness the 
late Chama Rajendra Wadiyar, 
from 1881 to 1804, the number 
rose from 19 to 114, and this shows 
that His Highness the Maharaja’s 
sympathetic Government was 
keenly alive to the necessity of 
bringing medical aid as near as 
possible to the homes of the people 
all over the country, and of placing 
medical and surgical aid within 
easy reach of the sick and injured 
in the remote and unhealthy parts 
ot the country. His Highness, fully 
appreciating the importance of 
1 -ad y Dufferin *s philan thropic 
movement, directed the training 
and emplo\Tiieut of mid wives all 
over the country and the opening 
of S])erinl Dispensaries for Women 
and Children. All but 3 taluqs 
out of t)b were ]:)rovided with mid- 
wives, and 5 Dispensaries for 
Women and Children were opcueil 
in District Quarter Towns. The 
great advances thus made for the 
relief of the sick in the State 
during the late Maharaja’s reign, 
and under the sympathetic direc* 
tion of the great Dewaii, Sir K. 
Shesbadri Iyer, are brought into 
startling prominence by Colonel 
McCiann in a statement lu: made, 
on the eve of his retirement from 
the Mysore Service. The state- 
ment is as follows:— 

“To bt^gin with, when I came 
to Mysore as (dvil Surgeon in 187b, 
except the Jail Hospital, which 
does not count as far as the pnl)Iic 
are concerned, there, was only the 
General Hosj)ilal. There was no 
Lying-in or Special Hospital for 
U’ornen and Children, there was 
not a qualified midwife of any 
kind, except one, who placed a 
high fee on her services and who 
was^ unwilling very often to take 
practice under any circumstances, 
and, consequently, she was of little 
use to the people generally and 
none at all to the poor. Early in 
1877 I was transferred to Banga- 
lore to take charge of the Central 
Jail with charge of the Pete Dis- 
pensary, etc., and I fountl a lamen- 
table state of affairs in the Pete as 
far as medical aid for the poor 
was concerned.” When Colonel 
McGann became Senior Surgeon 
in 1885, Sir K. Sheshadri Iyer gave 
him a free hand in the administra- 


tion of the Medical Department 
and so the Medical lustilulions in 
the State rose from 37 in 1885 to 
120 m 189b when he reverted to 
British Service. 

sanitation. 

Special attention to sanitation 
was an important feature of His 
Highness the late Maharaja's 
reign. In addition to ordinary 
sanitary works carried out by the 
various District Fund Boanis and 
Municipalities, His Highness de- 
voted the large sum of Ks. 27 lakhs 
from State revenues on the improv- 
ed sanitation of the capital cities 
of Mysore and Bangalore and of 
the larger mofussil towns through- 
out the State. Among the more 
important works which have been 
completed, or are approaching 
com])lct:on, may be mentioned 
(i) the water-supply and partial 
drainage of Mysore ; (2) the filling 
in of the insanitary ditch round 
that city ; (3) the extension of the 
Mysore and Bangalore Cities ; (4) 
the scheme of water-supply to the 
latter ; (5) water-supply, drainage 
and extension schemes for the 
Mofussil towns, besides numerous 
drinking-water wells throughout 
the State. 

In 1890 there were only n mid- 
wives. They worked in the Mater- 
nities of Bangalore and M3rsore, 
going out to cases as required. In 
1891, Colonel T. J. McGann. the 
then Senior Surgeon and Sanitary 
Commissioner, issued a circular to 
all the Deputy Commissioners to 
entertain midwives in taluqs and 
to grant scholarships to women to 
undergo training in the Madras 
Lying-in Hospital. This was sanc- 
tioned by Government in March 
1891, 

In April 1892 the order to train 
midwives in the Maternity Hos- 
pitals in Bangalore and Mysore 
was passed on the Senior Surgeon’s 
recommendation. 

In August 1902 the training, and 
maintaining during training, of 
midwjives in Mysore passed 
entirely under the control of the 
Victoria Memorial and Lady Duf- 
ferin’ s Committee, the Senior Sur- 
geon to the Mysore Government 
being its ex-officto local Honorary 
Secretary. The Government of 
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Mysore about this lime gave a 
handsome donation to these iunds. 

The following statement shows 
the rapid increase in the number 
of midwives in decennial periods 
from 1881 till the present time. 

Date. Numher. 


In 1881 

. . Vi 7 . 

„ 1890 

II 

„ iqoo 

.. 87 

„ 1908 

.. 110 


The followijig details regarding 
the existing Moiiical Institution in 
Mysore may be of interest 
S fecial Hos pifals. 

(l.) The Leper Asylum whs 
ojxnied in the Pete in 1845. I'he 
building, however, was small and 
badly situated and a larger one was 
therefore built in a more suitable 
spot in 1857. This, however, was 
also ultimately found to be in an 
undesirable place, and so, in i()07, 
it was removed to the Magadi 
Camp of Epidemic Hospitals. 

{2.) The Lunaiiv Asylum was 
<)pencd near tlie Pete Hospital in 
1850, the inmates being removed 
from a smaller place of custoily 
which had been in existence for 
two years in the Cantonment, A 
few years later the old Pete Jail 
was added to the accommodation. 
A ))ro])osal is now before the Dur- 
bar to rejuove the Asylum to a 
healthier and less-cramped locality 
somewhere in the suburbs. 

(3.) The Maiernily Hospital in 
Banfialore and //. IL the Maha- 
ranee's Female Hospital at Mysore 
W(Te opened in 1880. The former 
owes its existence to the munilicent 
liberality of Kai Bahadur Yella 
Mallappa C hetty and was trans- 
ferred to the management of the 
Bangalore City Municipality in 
1883. Miss Govindarajuhi was the 
1st Lady Doctor appointed as As- 
sistant Surgeon, and in 1887 placed 
in charge of the Maternity Hos- 
pital at Bangalore. It is now under 
the contemplation of the Durbar 
to remove it to a more central spot 
in the Fort. 

(4.) The Epidemic Diseases Hos^ 
pital, Bangalore, was opened on isi 
July 1891. It is located at a safe 
distance from the I^ailway Station 
at the Western end of the city 
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and is available for the accommo- 
dation and treatment of cases of 
infectious or communicable diseases 
occurring among the residents of 
the city or amongst pilgrims and 
others arriving by trains from the 
shrines of Tinipati, Srirangam, etc. 
Special accommodation is provided 
close by for quarantining such 
persons when necessary, with a 
view to prevent, as far as possible, 
the introduction of infectious dis- 
eases into the City or State, When 
plague broke out in 1896, this 
Institution was enlarged and suit- 
able camps were provided for 
cholera, small-pox and plague cases 
as well as for contacts in other 
contagious affections. 

(5.) The Government Eye Infir- 
mary, When Government accord- 
ed its sanction lo the opening of 
this Institution, the present Ocu- 
list, Dr. S. V. Ramasamy Iyengar. 
M.i).. who was placed in charge, 
selected the 9th of November 1896, 
being the birthday of the then 
Prince of Wales, as an auspicious 
day for the opening of it. It is 
at pres<mt situated on the Lai 
Bagh Road, but new premises will 
he soon built for it in the vicinity 
of the Victoria Hospital on the 
most approved plans. 

The following table gives the 
numbers and classitication of 
Medical Institutions as they existed 
at various periods : — 

Ho.spitai.r Dispknsakv. 

I St Class. 2nd Class. 3rd (lass. 

Date. No. No. No, 

1881 35 ib 

1894 7 90 

Year. Details. No. Total 

Sla/e Public 

Special Hospitals ... 6 

I St Class Hospitals ... 3 

2nd Class Hospitals .. 6 15 


1906 State Nan^publie 8 
Local Fund ... 116 

Private aided 3 

Private non-aided ... i 

Railway Dispensary... 4 132 

Grand total 147 


VACCINATION AND THE VACCINE 
INSTnUTE. 

Private inoculators are stated to 
have been formerly pretty numer- 
ous in Mysore, but by 1855 ^^ey 
had been completely deprived of 
their occupation by the preference 
given to the Government Vaccina- 
tors. The latter were 54 in number 
and were translerred from taluk 
to taluk as necessary. There were 

3 grades on Rs. 8, 10 and 12 a 
month, respectively. Each Vaccin- 
al 01 was expected to vaccinate 
10 persons for each rupee of his 
pay, or suffer a proportionate fine. 
A small money reward was given 
at tht end of the year to the most 
active Vaccinator of each Division. 
Under this system the number of 
o])erations increased with suspi- 
cions rapidity. It became noto- 
rious that, with the connivance of 
the village officials, the verification 
lists sent in by the Vaccinators 
were frequently fictitious. The 
project was then fornied in i8()3-() 
of making them work in a more 
systematic manner through their 
ranges, proceeding from, village to 
village in regular succtssion ; and 
as by this metliod of proceeding 
some difficulty might be found in 
making up the required comple- 
ment, the stipulation as to the 
number of operations to be per- 
fonned monthly was withdrawn. 
In 1872-3 a system of inspection 
by the Apothecaries attached to 
the Camps of Deputy Commis- 
sioners was introduced as a check, 
which appears to have worked 
well. There were 84 Taluk Vac- 
cinators in 1880-1 and 4 in the 
Bangalore Municipality. The Medi- 
cal Subordinates in Hospitals and 
Dispensaries also vaccinated. To 
ensure better supervision over the 
working of the Department and the 
greater correctness in the returns 
submitted to the Senior Surgeon, 

4 Deputy Inspectors of Vaccina- 
tion were appointed on the 26th 
March 1886 as u tentative measure 
for the Districts of Bangalore, 
Tumkur, Mysore and Shimoga. 
The Vaccinator was required to 
leave with the headman or Patel 
of each village, a list showing the 
number of children vaccinated by 
him in the village and the date of 



his visit to that plare. This enabled 
the Deputy Inspector of Varcina- 
tion to test, with the hel]> of the 
Patel, the correctness of the Vac- 
cinator’s returns. 

Animal vaccination was for the 
first time introduced into the State 
in 1884 by the importation of a 
vaccinated calf from Madras into 
Bangalore, and again in 1885 the 
lymph was distributed all over the 
Province. It was, however, found 
difficult to replenish the stock of 
vaccinated calves, owdng to the 
antipathy of the natives to lending 
calves for the purpose even on 
]>ayment. The Vaccine Institute 
was started on the 14111 March 1892 
in a side hnildijig in the District 
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Lunatic Asylum premises. In it, 
vaccine and King’s lanoline vaccine 
I)aste are now scientifically prq^ared . 
stored and distrilniled to the Vac- 
cinators and Deputy Inspectors of 
Vaccination. 

CHFMU'AI- AM) BACTEKIOUKilCAJ. 

LABORATORY. 

Prior to i8()7 the Civil Surgeon 
of Mysore was the Chemical Ex- 
aminer to the (u)vernnient of 
Mysore. In July 1897, Dr. M. 
Strinivasa Rao, m.a., b-sc,, 

was appointed as Chemical Ex- 
aminer and Bacteriologist to the 
(ioveriunent of Mysore. Early in 
i8()() the Bacteriological laboratory 
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was opened and it is now one of 
the linesi and most rompletely 
equippetl Laboratory of the kind 
in India. 

TffE PUBLIC IfKALTH DEPARTMENT. 

In August 1903 Lieutenant- 
('oloneJ John Smyth, Officiating 
Senior Surgeon and Sanitar>’ C'om- 
missioner, laid before (»overnnient a 
scheme prepared by Colonel P. H. 
Benson, for a Health Dq^artment 
on the lines set forth by Colonel 
W. G. King at the India Medical 
Congress ; but it did not come into 
optiration till 1907 after the present 
Dewan Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao, 
himself a keen sanitarian, assumed 
control of the Government. 
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Mr. T. ANANDA ROW, b.a., 
Dewan ami ex-offido President of 
Council, Mysore State. Born at 
Trivan{iruTu, Travancore, May 15, 
1852. Mr. Ananda Row is the son 
of the late Raja Sir T. Maciava 
Row, K.C.S.J., formerlv Dewan of 
Travancore, and who also tilled the 



The laic Raja Sir T, Maowa Row, 


important positions oi Dewan of 
Indore Statt‘ and Dewan of Barodu 
State. Mr. AnaUfla Row received 
his education partly at Pacheappa’s 
School at the Presidency College at 
Madras, but chiefly at Maliaraja’s 
College, Trivandrujn, whence he 
graduated in 1871. After leaving 
College, he was for about a year 
employed in Ihe office of the Madras 
Hoard of Revenue, learning official 
work, and qualifying himself for the 
post of Deputy Collector. He was 
then engaged at Indore as Tutor to 
the Princes, .sons of the late Maha- 
raja Tukoji Row Holkar, but the 
climate not proving congenial, he 
availed himself of an opportunity 
which presented itself to him and 
entered the Mysore State Service 
m November 1873, at first as an 
Attache, Mysore Commission. In 
1874, he was appointed Assistant 
Commissioner, in which capacity 
he served at Bangalore, Kadur, 
Mysore, Hunsur and Hassan, and 
was invested with the powers of a 
Magistrate of the First Class in 
1877, At Mysore, he was in charge 


of Palace Establishments for 4 
years during the late Maharaja’s 
minority, and also after his instal- 
lation in March t88i. In 1886, he 
was promoted to De])iity Comiuis 
.sioner and District Magistrate, and 
ini8vSfj was made Chief Secretary 
to the Dewan of Mysore. His next 
stc]) was to the jwsition of Director 
of Agriculture and other Statistics 
in Mysore in 18^)7, in wdiich capacity 
lie also serv’ed as Census Superin- 
tendent in connection with the 
Census of Kpi. In ifiu4, he was 
aj)}>oin ted Revenue Commissioner, 
and in March 190b First Member of 
H. II. the Maharajah's Council, and 
finally in March tepq, he was a}» 
)>oin1ed Dewan of Mysore and ex- 
oflicio President of Council. Mr. 
Ananda Row is a R.A, of the 
Madras Ihiiversity. 

T. ABDIT. KARIM, Deputy Con- 
servator of Forests. Son of the late 
Mahomed Khasim Sahib, Daroga. 
Horn at Tumkur. lOth Novembej- 
^ud educated at Bangalore 
Central College, and School of 
Engineering and Natural Science in 
the same city. He joined the 
My.s<)re service in the year 1878 



Mr, T. Abim i. Karim. 

as Apprentice .Assistant Conser- 
vator of Forests and rose to 
Assistant Cons^vator in April 1882. 
In 1887 he was appointed Assistant 
Superintendent, 2nd class» in charge 


of Mysore Re.venue Survey. In 
1804 he rose to be Deputy Conser- 
vator of Forests, 3rd class, reach- 
ing the 1st class in 1899. Mr. 
Abdul Karim has passed the F.A. 
Examination of the Madras Uni- 
versity. He has a diploma from 
the local school of Engineering 
and Natural Science, Bangalore, 
as .Assistant Conservator, and 
has passed the Revenue Survey 
Departmental Examination, and 
the Local Service Revenue and 
(Criminal Examinations. He is 
President of the Managing Com- 
miltceof the Government Hindu- 
stani (iirls' School in the city of 
Rangalore, and .Association of the 
Mahomedan Orphanage of the An- 
juman-islamta Association, and of 
the An j liman School in the Civil and 
.Military station of Bangalore. He 
IS also President of the local Branch 
of the Mahomedan Educational 
As.s()ciat!on of Southern India, and 
a Member of the jiarent Association 
of the same at Madras, as well as of 
various other Madras and Bangalore 
Mahomedan Associat ions. 


Mr. P. S. .VCHYl T \ RAO. t 
Superintendent and Medical Oflicer, 
Bangalore Jail, Government of 
Mysore. Horn at Bangalore in the 
year 1857 and educated at the 
London Mission High School and 
Central College, Mysore. In the year 
1884 he took his degree of J-.M.S. 
at the Grant Medical College, Bom- 
bay, and in A])rjl of the same year 
was ap]K)i riled Assistant Surgeon 
and Lecturer at the local Medical 
School, rkiiigalore. By the end of 
the same year he was transferred 
as .Assistant Surgeon to M5’'sore, from 
thence he was placed in charge of 
Hassan District. He remained in 
this charge till 1889 wiien he ob- 
tained the appointment of Chief 
Assistant to the Senior Surgeon and 
Sanitary Commissioner, Mysore. In 
1891 he was promoted to Civil 
Surgeon and posted to the Shirnoga 
District. Six years later he was 
transferred to the Mysore District 
and iflacod in charge of the General 
Hospital and Mysore Jail. He did 
duty as Civil Surgeon and Chief 
Plague Officer for fiive or six years, 
and in July 1906 received his 
present appointment. While in 
Mysore District he was the Superin- 
tendent of H. H. The Maharani 
Hospital, he was also a member 


of the Municipal Local Fund and 
the Improvement Trust Boards. He 
is a Freemason and member of 
('raft Lodge in Mysore of which 
he was W. IVL for two years, 



Mr. P. S. Aciivcta Kao, 


(>3mpauion Chapter Eureka ]>odge, 
of winch lie was F. Z. for one year, 
Member of the District (irand l.odge 
as well as District (irand Cliapter. 
Mr. Achyuta Kao is a linguist, read- 
ing and writing no few'er than seven 
languages. He acted on two occa- 
sions of six weeks eacli as the 
Sei\ior Surgeon and Sanitary Com- 
missioner and ex-otticu) Inspector- 
(rcneral of Prisons. 

Dr. T. V. ARUMU(;AM MUDA- 
LIAR, M.B., c.M., Medical Dflicer 
in charge, Victoria Hospital, Banga- 
lore. Born April lo, i8()i, at 
Hosur, Salem District; educated at 
Central College, Bangalore, and 
Madras Medical College. He took 
his degrees at the latter College in 
1887 and joined the service in Sep- 
tember of the same year as an As- 
sistant Surgeon. He w'as placed in 
charge of the duties of the Civil 
Surgeon, Mysore, and Superinten- 
dent of Mysore Jail and Her High- 
ness the Maharani’s Hospital, for a 
short period in 1891, From De- 
cember 1891 he regularly officiated 
^ as Civil Surgeon at Mysore, and in 
1893-94 officiated as Superintendent, 
Mysore Jail, and in charge of Her 
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Highness the Maharani's Female 
Hospital, and Chemical Examiner. 
In June 1897 he was promoted to 
Civil Surgeon, substantive rank, and 
posted to vShimoga, taking charge of 
the jail at that centre. Dr. Arumu- 
gam Mudaliar was inspecting medi- 
cal officer at Harihar in June 1898, 
and in August of tlie same year 
placed on plague duty in Bangalore, 
and then deputed to Mysore to 
organise plague measures. In Oc- 
tober of the same year he reverted 
to the duties of ('ivil Surgeon at 
Shimoga, again taking a sjudl of 
plague <iuty at the end of that year 
and beginning of i8()9. He was 
app)(>inted Resident Medical Officer 
of the Victoria Hospital on the 6tli 
ol February 1901 ; lie held that 
appointment until the, nth of Sep- 
tember 1905, when, (»n the appoint- 



Dr. T, V. Aritmcoam Mcoaliar. 


ment of Lt,-Col. J, Smyth, m.D., 
r.M.s., the then officer in charge of 
the Victoria Hospital, as Senior 
Surgeon and vSanitary Commissioner 
with the (jrovernment of Mysore, he 
w^as made Medical Officer m charge 
of the Victoria Hospital, which post 
he still holds. 

Mr. HARMASfl JEHANGIR 
BHABHA, M.A.; Fellow of the 
Universities ol Bombay and Madras. 
Born in 1852, he took his degree in 
January i86g from Elphinstone 
College, Bombay, where he had won 


the first Senior Scholarship the year 
before. In 1870 he was Latin Keiuler 
of Deccan (’oUege, Poona, and in 
January 1871, he took the M.A. 
Degree in English and Latin, and 



Mr. H. J. BHAmiA, m.a. 

was appointed Senior Fellow and 
Lecturer in English and J.atin in 
Elphinstone ('ollege, Bombay. In 
1872, w’ith only ton months before 
him, he wanit to England and com])e^ 
tod in the following year urisucce.ss- 
fully for the Indian Civil Service. 
After his reliirn from England he 
was appointed to act as As.sistanl 
Proiessor of Latin in Elphinstone 
College, Bombay, azul in Novem- 
ber 1870 was appointed Vice- Prin- 
cipal and Professor of Mental and 
Moral Science in tlie Central C'oi- 
lego. Bangalore. In December 
1876 he was appointed Fellow^ ol 
the Bombay University. In 1884 
he. was appointed Principal of 
Maharaja's College, Mysore. Under 
his Prmcipalship the (.'ollege won 
a high position among colleges 
of Southern India at the University 
examinations. In April 1890 he 
was appointed Education Secre- 
tary To the Government of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Mysore. 
His official designation was altered 
to Inspector-General of Education 
in Mysore ni 1895. As head of 
tlzo Education Department he has 
worked hard for the last eighteen 
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y(?ars to improve the efficiency of 
every branch of the department. He 
brought the Mysore Department 
in a few years into line with the 
most advanced areas of British 
India. A summary of the progress 
of the department is given in the 
chapter on Mysore. In 1803 he 
was appointed Fellow of the Madras 
University. He i.s a mein her of the 
Board of Studies in Teaching, and 
ill 1905 he was chosen as a member 
of the University Commission for 
the inspection of colleges. During 
his furlough in Europe in 1906-07 he 
W'as dejmted to study the systems 
of elementary and higher elementary 
education with special reference 
to Kindergarten instruction and 
manual training. Since his return 
from leave he has organised Kinder- 
garten instruction chiefly in Girls’ 
schools, and Sloyd training in con- 
nection with nine High Schools in 
Mvsore, w'ith the help of the late 
Miss 1 -ucy R. Latter, Assistant 
Superintendent of Method, London 
School Board, and Mr. Gustaf 
Larsson, Principal, Sloyd Training 
School, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


K. S. CHANDRASEKHARA 
ATYAR, B.A., n.r., Secretary to 



Mr. K. S. ChandraskkhaR^ Ajyar. 


the Gox'ernment of Mysore, General 
and Revenue Departments. Born. 
August 2, 1869, educated at St. 
Joseph’s College, Trichinopoly, Pre- 
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sidency ('ollege, Madras, and the 
Law' College, Madras. He ob- 
tained his B.A. degree in 1889, gain- 
ing a first class in both languages 
and mathematics. He headed the 
list in the examination for the B.L. 
degree In the year 1892. In July of 
the same year he passed first on the 
list in the competitive examination 
for the Mysore Civil Service, and was 
appointed Probationary Assistant 
Commissioner at Bangalore. In 
August of the same year he was 
attached to the Chief Court of My- 
sore, and in September transferred 
to the Legislative Secretary’s Office. 
In 1894 he w'as placed in temporary 
charge of the Muusiff’s ('ourt, 
Hassan, and in 1893 placed again 
on general duty at the same centre. 
He was promoted to Assistant Com- 
missioner, 2rid class, and appointed 
to act as Assistant Secretary to the 
(Government of Mysore, General and 
Revenue Departments in 1898, 
sh(»rtly after being promoted to the 
1 st class W'ith the same appointment. 
In February 1904 he wa.s again 
promoted to Deputy Secretary to 
Government in the same Depart- 
ment, which |>ost he hold till June 4, 
1906, when he received his present 
appointment as Secretary to Gov- 
ernment in the General and Revenue 
Department, He acted as District 
and Sessions Judge on two occa- 
sions in X904 and 1905, and acted 
as a Judge of the thief Court of 
Mysore for nearly ten months from 
June 1907. 

Mr, JNAN SARAN CHAKKA- 
VARTl, M.A., F.K.A.s., titled 

Kavyananda (literally the delight 
of the Sanskrit Muse) was born 
at ('handernagore on the 12th 
June, 1875. The name of his father, 
the late Rai Biresvar Chakravarli 
Bahadur, is well known as that of 
the eminent educationist of C.hota 
Nagpur. From his early school days 
Jnan Saran displayed sign.s of great 
and versatile intelteclual capacity, 
and his education was, therefore, 
carefully supervised by 1tis father 
and his eldest brother Mr. Siddhes- 
war Chakravarti, m.a., b.l., himself a 
distinguished scholar. J nan Saran ’s 
school days were divided between 
the Ranchi Zila and the Hughli Col- 
legiate schools, and the whole of his 
brilliant college career was spent in 
the Presidency College, Calcutta. 
He enjoyed the highest grade of 


Government scholarships through - 
out his College course, and obtained 
numerous medals, prizes, certificates, 
etc., amongst which were the Gowa- 
liar (Gold Medal, the McCann Silver 



Mr. J. .S. ClfAKRAVARTI. 

Medal, the University M. A. Silver 
Medal, the Tagore Gold Medal, and 
the Mount Gold Medal. Within 
twelve months of his obtaining the 
M.A. degree he carried off the Prem- 
chand Roychand studentship of 
Rs. 7,000, the highest prize in the 
gift of the Calcutta, or any other 
Indian University, andw'as soon after 
awarded the Elliott Gold Medal for 
Scientific Research by the .Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. 

In July 1896, Mr. Chakravarti 
joined the professorial staff 
of Canning College, Lucknow'. In 
April 1897, he was transferred 
to the Hughli College where he 
relieved the learned Dr. W, Booth of 
his charge of the B.A. and M.A. 
classes in Mathematics. In May 
1898, Mr. Chakravarti joine<l the 
Indian Financial Department as a 
member of the Enrolled list, in which 
capacity he held charge of important 
branches of the Accounts offices of 
Rangoon, Allahabad and Calcutta. 
In 1^)8 he was sent, as Comptroller 
and Financial Secretary to the Gov- 
ernment of Mysore, from Calcutta 
to Bangalore, w'here he is also the 
Secretary to the Mysore State Life 
Insurance Committee, the Govern- 
ment Director of the Bangalore 
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Woollen, Cotton and Silk Mills Co., 
Ltd,, and the Managing Director ot 
the Mysore Sj)inuing and Manuiac- 
turing Co„ Ltd. 

Amongst Mr. Chakravarti’s 
scientific and literary productiims 
may lie mentioned the series of 
papers On the General ('artesian 
Equation of the Second Degree 
published in Indian Engineering. 
His pa])or on '* The wastage of gold 
in tlie manufacture of jewelry in 
Bengal’' drew much attention, and 
now forms a chapter hi the standard 
work on Hindu Cheinistry by Pro 
fessor P. C. Hoy, n.sc., ph.D. His 
paper on ‘ ‘ The Theory^ of Thunder- 
storms” was the Elliott Research 
])rize essay. His essay on the Bha- 
gavad-(iita prefixoil to his Jatlier’s 
metrical Englisli translation of the 
work (London ; Kegan Paul Trench 
Triibner ik Co., igoO) has been pr(»- 
noiinced to be a work of sterling merit 
by distinguished critics. Mr. Chakra- 
varli's Sanskrit and Bengali articles 
and poems are too numerous to 
mention. The title of Kavyanaiida 
was conferred on him after 
acom])eti1ivetost in Sanskrit verse 
com])t»sition held by the conductors 
of the Sanskrit Chandrika in 1897. 

Lieutenant-Colonel J. DESARAJ 
Ul^S, Chief Commandant, Mysore 
Stale Troops, Born in Mysore on 
T2th November i8f)2. Educated at 
the Mysore Royal School under 
Colonel Malleson who was his guar- 
dian as well as guardian to H, H. 
the Maharaja of Mysore. He re- 
ceived military training with the 
T2th Lancers, in 1884 he was ap- 
pointed Attache to the Military 
Department, doing duty at Mysore, 
but in the following year resigned 
the service and joined the 3rd 
Madras Light Cavalry as Jemadar 
on probation. Ju 188(7 he proceed- 
ed to Burma on active service, 
and in the following year was 
confirmed in his rank as Jemadar 
rising to Subadar at the end of the 
same year when his .services were 
lent by the British Government to 
the Mysore Stale, by w^hoin he was 
appointed Assistant to the Military 
Secretary and Aide-de-Camp to His 
Highness the Maharaja. In 1890 
he resigned the British Service. 
After four years he was placed in 
command of the Imperial Service 
Regiment, Mysore Lancers, and ob- 
tained his step to Lieutenant- 
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Colonel, Mysore Army, later in the 
same year. In the following year 
he was made Aide-de-Cani}) to Her 
Highness the Maharaui Regent, and 
ill 1896 appointed to officiate as 
Military Secretary and Commandant 
of the Mysore Troops. H(‘ was 
confirmed in this post in 1897 and 



ap]>oiuted to his present posf of Chief 
('ommandant, Mysore State Troops, 
immediately after. Colonel Desa- 
raj Urs is widely known as one of 
the keenest sportsmen in south 
India. He takes great interest in 
horse racing, and has a line stable 
of racing ponies and horses, and 
has carried off many cups and 
trophies all over India. He is also 
a distinguished polo ])layer, one of 
the best, if not the best, in India, anrl 
member of the famous Mysore Polo 
Team who have won many tourna- 
ments and have numerous cups and 
trophies to their credit. Ho is a 
sportsman in every sense of the 
word. Colonel Desaraj Urs is con- 
nected withH. H. the Maharaja of 
Mysore by marriage, being his 
brother-in-law. 

Mr. DALVAI DEVARAJ URS, 
Inspector-General of P<jlice, Mysore, 
Born on March 28, 1857, and ^’'<h>pled 
by Dalvai Nanjaraj lV.s. He 
belongs to the Kalale family, famous 
in the annals o( the Mysore Ursu 
(Kshatriya) community. His an- 
cestors were the Dalvais (Comrnan- 


ders-in-Chief) of the Mysorean 
Army. They played a very im- 
])ort«int and prominent part in the 
extension and consolidation of the 
My.sore Territory during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 

scion of the house, Nanjaraj was 
in command of the Mysore Troops 
that came to the aid of Mahomed 
Ali t luring the siege of Trichi riopoly 
by Chanda Saheb in 1732. The 
famous Hydta* Ali commenced his 
soIdier^s career under the patronage 
of Dah'ai Nanjaraj. The Flonour- 
able East India ('oinj)anv, after 
the storm of Seringapatam by the 
British and the downfall of Tippoo 
Sultan, conferred on Dalvai Vcmiraj, 
ariothier member of the family, a 
stipeml ol 3,300 pago{las per 
annum, and this allowance is still 
enjoyed as a palace stijjend under 
favour of H. H. The Maharaja of 
Mysore. The bridge over the 
Kajiani at Naujangud, known as 
the I)alvai Bridge, was hiiill by 
Dalvai Devaraj lln, one of the an- 
cestors of the subject of this sketch. 
This Dalvai Devaraj was the brother 
of Dalvai Nanjaraj, mentioned 
above, and was the minister of the 
Maharaja. Over this bridge runs 



Mr. n. nRVARAj Uus, 


the Mysore-Nanjangud railway line. 
Mr. Dalvai Devaraj Urs was ap- 
pointed to the Mysore Commission 
as Attaches on February 11, 1878. He 
was made Assistant Commissioner 
of the 4lh class in November 1884. 
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He served in various capacities in 
the Revenue and Police Depart- 
ments during the succeeding years 
till in July i8c)8 he was ap])()inted 
Deputy Commissioner. After ten 
years he received the appointment 
of Inspector-General of Police, 
Mysore, in March jqoB. 

Dr, S. V. RAMASWAMY IYEN- 
GAR, L.K.c.r cS: s. (Hdin.), 

& s. (Glasgow), Personal 
Assistant to Senior Surgeon anclGtn'- 
ernment Oculist, Bangalore, l^orn 
in Mysore, 1 5lh (October 180.3. Edu- 
cated at Central College, Bangalore, 
and Maharaja's College, Mysore, and 
Medical College, Madras, whence 



Dr. S, V, R, lYENr.AK, 

he passed out in 1888 as a gjraduate 
in medicine. He gained his Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow degrees in 1890. 
On 26th October 1892, he joined the 
service and was apiiointed Assistant 
Surgeon at Bangalore. In 1893, he 
was appointed Science Teacher in 
H. H* Maharani’s Girls’ School, 
where he remained a ^ear, reverting 
to Bangalore as Assistant Surgeon 
and Chief Assistant to the Senior 
Surgeon in charge of Government 
City Hospital in August 1894. 
From October 1894 to January 
1895, he was in charge of the Leper 
and Lunatic As^jlutns, and Maternity 
and Medical Stores as well. In 
May 1896, he was transferred to 
Chikmagalur as officiating Civil Sur- 
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geon. In August 189O, he returned 
to Bangalore and was placed in 
charge of the Central Jail, and in 
the following year did duty as 
Assistant Surgeon in the Eye 
Infirmary. In the same year he 
was appointed Oculist and w'as 
jilaml in charge of the fluties of 
Civil Surgeon and Medical Officer, 
Central Jail, in addition to his ow'n 
duties. He trai’^elled all over 
India in 1901, collecting statistics 
on eye-sight in school children. 
For this service he was awarded 
the M. D. degree. He wrote various 
theses on eye-sight. In the year 
1906. he was appointed Personal 
Assistant to the Senior Surgeon 
and (iovernmont Oculist. Banga- 
lore. His studies of the eye were 
carried on under Drs. Argyle Ro- 
bertson (Edin.) ; Juler, Frost and 
Morton, at London; Fuchs (Vienna), 
Herschberg of Berlin and Pargenst- 
cher, Wiesbaden. Dr. Iyengar has 
a good Masonic record. He was 
initiated at Lodge Bangalore in 
December i89(). In 1900, he was 
the first Indian who was made the 
W. M. of this Ivodge. He is P. M., 
Lodge Bangalore; P. M., J.odge 
Hiram, No. 82 of Mark M. Masons, 
P. P. Z., of Eureka Chapter, T043, 
and P. N. of Antiquity Royal Ark 
Mariners, and P. District Junior 
Grand Deacon of Madras, and P. 
District Standard Bearer, P. Dis- 
trict first Assistant Sojourner. 

Mr. MYSORE NARASARAJ 
KANTARAJ URS, Deputy Com- 
missioner, Mysore State Govern- 
ment. Born September 20, 1870, at 
Mysore He is descended from the 
Kalale family, well known in the 
annals of Mysore. According to 
tradition the family is of Kathia- 
war! origin and descended from 
the members of a Yadava tribe 
who emigrated from Dwaraka in 
Kathiawar in the middle of the 14th 
century A.D., and settled them- 
selves at Kalale, a village in the 
State of Mysore, some six miles 
south of Nanjaiigud, which is a 
famous place of pilgrimage in south 
India, and at present the Southern 
terminus of the Mysore State Rail- 
way. The chieftains of this race 
were important people from early 
times, ruling over fifty villages, 
with Kalaie as their capital, 
Kantha Wadiyar, the first Chief, 


1373 A.D., was succeeded by Malla- 
rajah Wadiyar alias Krishna Wa- 
diyar, 1385 A.D. Then in regular 
succession appeared Kantha Wa- 
diyar and three others, 1416 A.D.; 
Hiri Mallaraja Wadiyar, 1510 A.D.; 
Thimmaraja Wadiyar, 1542 A.I).; 
Karikal Mallaraja Wadiyar, 1644 
A.D. ; Thimmaraja Wadiyar, ibho, 
Narase Urs, Maddur Chikka Kan- 
the Urs, Maddur Krishne Urs, Kan- 
the Urs, who married Katti Gopala- 
raja Urs’s daughter Chendaya 
Ammanni, sister of Maha Mathusri 
Lakshmammanni, who signed the 
treaty of Seringapatam in 1799, 
Narase Urs, who married Bettada- 
kote Gopalaraja Urs's daughter 



Mr, M. N. Kantakaj Urs, 

Kempa Lakshmi Ammanni, sister 
of Maha Mathusri Ramavilas San- 
nidhana, Kan the Urs, Narase Urs, 
the last named being the father of 
the present Kantharaj Urs by Kem- 
pa Nanja Ammanni, second daugh- 
ter of Kapadi Veera Raja Urs, 
.Swami of MaJvalli Matt, As with 
their kinsmen the Wadiyars of 
Mysore, these Chiefs wore the 
vassals of the Vijayanagar Kings. 
The Uinmathur and Yelandur 
Chiefs were their contemporaries, 
with the former of which they were 
at inveterate enmity, while the 
latter were their friends and kins- 
men. The great Raja Wadiyar 
of Mysore having acquired Seringa- 
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I)atam in the year 1610 A.D., in- 
vited Karikal Mallaraja* a member 
of this ruling family and a nephew 
of his own, to come to Seringai)a- 
tam and accept the responsible 
duties of ^‘Dalavahi’' or Command- 
er-in-Chief of the troops, in 1616 
A.D. The family are Kshatriyas 
by caste and Vaishnavite Hindus 
in religion. Narasaraj Kantharaj 
Urs had the misfortune to lose his 
father when he was an infant in 
his second year, but was carefully 
brought up by his motlier who per- 
sonally directed his early home 
education in vernacular and Sans- 
krit. This lady is of remarkable 
ability and great credit is due to 
her for the able 
manner in 
which she 
brought up 
her fatherless 
child ren, the 
eldest of whom 
was the lady 
who was subse- 
quently des- 
tined tobectmie 
Her Highness 
the Maliarani 
Vani-Vilas San 
nidhana, (‘.f., 
of Mysore, the 
consort of His 
Highness the 
late Sri Cha- 
marajendr a 
Wadiyar Ba- 
hadur, G.r.s.i., 
and' mother of 
the i)resent 
Maharaja of 
Mysore His 
Highness Sri Krishnaraja Wadiyar 
Bahadur, cj.c.s.t. The y(Uingesl 
chihl, Kant ha Amman ni, also 
made an excellent match, being 
married to Nanjaraja Urs, eldest 
son of Bala Urs of the well-known 
family of Mugur, who held the title 
of Sarvadhikari or Head of 
Finance and Revenue, a title as old 
as *Dalavahi.'’ Kantha Ammanni 
died in igot leaving two sons and 
three daughters, her elder son 
Balaraja Urs born in January i8()o, 
now re]>resenting the elder branch 
of the family. The son Narasaraj 
Kantharaj Urs, who was the second 
<hild, was sent for his English edu- 
cation to the Royal School, Mysore, 


an Institution established for the 
Ixmelit of the members of the aris- 
tocratic families of Mysore in the 
early seventies of the last century. 
This school being abolished in 1882, 
he joined the Maharaja's College, 
whence he matriculated and passed 
the K, A. Examination of the Mad- 
ras University in 1890. The young 
man hearing of the fame as an edu- 
cationalist of Dr. William Miller, 
LL.D., then proceeded to 

Madras to prosecute his studies 
for tlie B.A. Examination under 
that gentlemaji «'it the Madras 
Christian College. He passed this 
examination with distinction, taking 
a first-class in English and a very 


high place in the optional subjects 
of History and Political Economy, 
in the year 1892-93. He took his 
degree in the following year being 
the first member of his community 
to attain this distinction. His 
Highness the late Sri ('hamara- 
jendra Wadiyar Bahadur, g.c.s.j., 
nominated him a Probationary As- 
sistant Commissioner (Schedule B.) 
to the Mysore State Service in 
November 1894 ; and in the following 
year he wa.s appointed to tbe res- 
ponsible post of Assistant Private 
Secretary to Her Highness the 
Maharani, c.i., Regent of Mysore. 
He held this position until iSgc) in 
which year he was appointed Special 


Assisiaul Commissioner, Bangalore. 
He was again trunsfeired to Mysore 
in 1900, and in 1901 appointed Si)ecial 
Sub-Divisional Officet of Chainara- 
janagar. In the following year he 
again returned to Mysore with the 
appnntment of officiating Deputy 
Commissioner, and after two years, 
on July ist. 1904, was made sub- 
stantivein thegrade of Deputy Com- 
nii.ss;oncr. In i(»o6 he was coniirincd 
as Deputy Commissioner, third class, 
and in July 1907 promoted to the 
second class, in which grade he con- 
tinues to serve in Mysore up to the 
present tinae. In 1899 he was invest- 
ed With the powers of a second-class 
Magistrate and in 1900 with the 
powers of a 
first-class Mag- 
istrate, He 
has since been 
invested with 
the powers of 
Sul)-i)i visional 
and District 
Magistrate. He 
has passed the 
Revenue, Crim- 
inal and Civil 
Examinations, 
Parts 1 and II 
of tlie Mysore 
l.ocaI Service 
Examinations, 
Mr. Narasaraj 
Kantharaj Urs 
is a niemlior 
of fJie Mysore 
0 g j s 1 r'i t i V 0 
Council. He is 
also President 
of the Mysore 
Municipal 
Council, and was ajqjointed Chair- 
man vd the Mysore City Improve- 
ment Trust Board in March 1908, 
He is the Chief Sirdar of the My- 
sore State and has ])r?(edence of 
all Durbarees on all State occasions, 
except the Dewan for the time being. 
It is hi.s privilege to present ‘ 'attar 
and pan" to Their Highnesses the 
Maharaja and Yuvaraja on behalf 
of the Durbarees in all Durbars. 
H^ attended the Delhi Durbar in 
January 1903, and received the Sil- 
ver Medal awarded to all notables 
in memory of that occasion. In 
February 1807 he manied the first 
Maharaj Kumari Stimati Jaya 
Lakshmi Ammanni, the eldest sister 
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of His Highness the Maharaja 
of Mysore aiKi has issne one daugli- 
ter born November 7, 1908. Tbs 
residence is in tJu Fort, Mysore. 
Outside of his oflici.il duties Mr. 
Narasaraj Kantharaj Urs is the 
President of tlie Hrsu Gymkhana 
Club of which His Highness ihe 
Maliaiafa is Palnm and His High- 
ness the Yuvaraja \’'ice-Patnm. 
He is also Vice-President of the 
Mysore Cosmopvjlitan Club. The 
name “Urs/' borne by the subject 
of this sketch, is a title a})pende(l 
to the name of o\'ery nieml^or of 
the community to which tJie Royal 
Family of Mysore belongs. The 
term is a Kanarese word meaning 
"'King or Ruler” and is also used 
in this sense in the other Dravidian 
languages. It corresponds to the 
word “Singh*’ m “ Sinh “ ap- 
pended to Rajput names and 
“ Row” to Mahratta names. The 
word “Raja” is also ])refixed to 
this word occasionally. Thus Na- 
rasa Raja I'rs or Narase Urs, Kan- 
tharaja Urs or Kanlhe Urs. Mr. 
Narasaraja Kantharaja Urs is the 
owner of the splendid mansion 
known as “ Java Lakshmi Villas/* 
This hue edifice is situated on 
a high ridge at a distance of 
about two miles to the west of the 
city of Myson*. and commands 
a fine and uninterrupted view of 
the country all round, J 3 elween 
the grounds of the mansion and the 
town there is a fine sJietd of water 
in the, form of a lake known as Kuk- 
kerhalli Kero. The estate covers 
an area of over Koo acres. As is the 
prevalent feature of the scenery 
in the Slate of Mysore, ihe gtounds 
are undulating ridges and valleys, 
alternating and greatly enhancing 
the charm of the view^ Judicious 
planting of trees has been in prac- 
tice for some years which will in 
time found an extensive park, giv- 
ing the grounds the a])pearaTi[ce of 
an English country seat. The man- 
sion itself is ma<lo up of three differ- 
ent buildings, but so connected as 
lo give the wdiole the appearance 
of a single ma.ssive structure. The 
main building has a large munber 
of s])aci<ms rooms on fhe ground 
floor, and four suites of rooms on 
the first floor, and is situated at the 
north cud of the block. To tlie 
south of this exteml two extensive 


sets of dining apartments, one of 
which is reserved for the Zenana. 
These apartments extend south- 
east and south-west and again 
turn off south-west and south-(?ast, 
thus enclosing at their extremities 
a third building occupied by the 
maid-servant.s who are in imme- 
diate attendance on the Maharaj- 
Kurnari and the other ladies of the 
Zenana. The finest views of the 
mansion arc obtainetl at the eastern 
and we.stern sides wddeh. graced 
with ornamental pediments, extend 
a length of nearly 400 feet. On 
the j)edinient at the northern 
elevation is placed a beautiful 
moulding of Gajalakshmi, the 
Hindu goddess of wealth and haj)- 
})iness. The outer facades of the 
mansion are embellished with Ionic 
and Corinthian columns with cor- 
responding entablatures and Doric 
arches connecting the main block 
with the wings. The interior 
decorations, especially in the dining 
rooms, are of purely Hindu style. 
The general plan of the building 
exhibits an open quadrangle in the 
centre, thus allowing plenty of liglit 
and air to reach the inner apart- 
ments which, placed behind 
.spacious verandahs, ench)Se the 
quadrangle on all sides, 'riie main 
building is on a similar plan, but 
the front of the quadrangle is cov- 
ered over, providing a fine recep- 
tion hall nearly 40 feet high, and 
the back portion, known as the 
Hhuvaneswari, is similarly covered 
and surmounted by a d<ime with a 
gilt fmial on top. In the Hhuva- 
neshwari there are some fine carv- 
ings to be seen. The doors, win- 
dows, almirahs and ])illars support- 
ing the dome are all richly carved 
and flue specimens of the ancient 
Indian art v>f carving which now-a- 
days is becoming more and more 
displaced by bricks and mortar. 
The mansion is chiefly built of 
brick and mortar, timber and iron, 
stone having been dispensed with 
on account of the great delay wdiich 
it would have involved. There are 
several smaller buildings w^hich 
serve as out-houses to the main 
]>art of the mamion. At the north- 
east is the Agrahar or quarters for 
Brahmins, and the Karohatti or 
cow-stalh Lying on rising ground 
at the north are the stables, and at 


the nortb-w'est the quarter for 
high caste Hindu servants and 
others. In addition to these the 
old Kehhekatte Bungalow, also 
known as the Chittaranjana Mahal, 
constructed in the time of the late 
Maharaja H. H. Krishnaraja Wa- 
diyar III, forms apart of the prop- 
erty. This has been fllted with 
additions and improvements and 
serves as the guest house of the 
mansion. Fine roads in the grounds 
connect the seveu’al buildings, and 
the grounds include the old Hinkal 
Race-Course which with its past 
associations gives additional 
mleresf to the demesne;. The total 
cost of the property was seven 
lakhs of rupees. 

Sir P. N. KRISHNA MURTl, 
K.c.i.E., late Prime Mituster of 
Mysore, is an hereddary nobleman 
of this important State, behig a 
direct descendant in the mah* line 
of the famous Piirnaiya. Alter 
Uk: fall of 'I/ppu, Purnaiya was 
selected by tfie Duke of Welluigton 
(then Sir .Arthur Wellesley) to rule 
Mysore dunng the minorit y of Malia- 
raja Krishnaraja Wadiyar, the 
grandfather of the present Chief, 
who was invested with ruling 
pr>w(‘r in .August 1902. Sir Krishna 
Murt? enjoys the estate given by the 
British to his ancestor for various 
good services in the Mahratta and 
other wars nf the early years of the 
nineteenth century. He thus com- 
bines in his person ]nler(‘st]ng 
traditions which recall the past glo- 
ries of British nulitary prowess. 
The consolidation of Mysore a fter the 
confusion created l)y the downfall 
i>l the Mahomedan Go\'crnnient 
was tlie handiwork (»f his ancestor, 
and on this account the family to 
wliicli Sir Krishna Murti belongs 
enjoys special regard both in the 
eyes of the jiresent royal family 
of Myson; as well as the public. 

Sir Krishna Murti was born in 
1849, and on finishing his Uni versify 
.studies he was given an appointment 
in 1870 in the higher ranks of the 
Slate service. Mr. l.ewin Bowring, 
who was then Chief Commissioner, 
seems to have been impressed 
with the young marCs capabilities, 
for in his “Eastern Experiences ” 
he makes mention of him as fit to 
be the Dewan of Mysore when it 
w*as restored to native rule ; an 
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event, which, as some of our 
readers may remember, took place 
in 1881 when the lather of the 
present Maharaja was installed on 
the throne, after a period of fifty 
years during which the country 
was under British administration. 
At the lime of the rendition, how- 
ever, Sir Krishna Murti’s youth 
stood in the way of his elevation, 
and lie liad to wait to become I lie 
first minister of the State till Mr. 
Rangacharlu and Sir Sheshadri Iyer 
made way for him twenty years 
later. In March igoi when Sir 
Sheshadri Jyer (that '‘remarkable 
statesman " as Lord Curzon desig- 
nated him) resigned the apjxiintmenf 
on account of ill-heath, Sir Krishna 
Murti was immediately chosen as his 
successor, and by this time he had 
filled all the higher appointments of 
the State, gathered much experience 
and n'liened his wisdom. 

Mysore, in common with fithcr 
Native States, had suffered much 
from party strifes and intrigues, and 
the new Dewan openly set himself 
against these. In one of the earliest 
s})eeches deliverixl by him after his 
elevation to this office, he declared 
that he looked upon all those em- 
ployed in the State service as 
firethren employed for the further- 
ance of Mysore, and that he would 
make no distinction whether the 
om]>loyees were natives of the State 
itself or belonged <0 other parts. 
To this rule of conduct he scrujnd- 
imsly adhered during his term of 
office with very wholesome results 
to the administration. 

In January 1903 he accompanied 
the Maharaja to Delhi and was 
present at the Imperial assemblage. 
It was here that the title of 
K. ('. 1. E. was conferred on him, 
and he attended the ^rand ceremo- 
nial held by Lord Curzon in the 
Moghul Palace at Delhi when the 
insignia of the title was presented 
to him, Sir Krishna Murti’s period 
<»f office was marked with many 
measim^s of progressive administra- 
tion. Among the many wise and 
statesmanlike measures carried 
through during his term of office 
may lie mentioned the institution 
of the Gold Fields Water-Supply, 
the introduction of the local 
Hoards System, the passing of the 
Municipal Regulation, the reorgan- 
ization of the Judicial Depart- 
ment and the Educational Inspec- 


torate, the encouragement afforded 
to co-operative enter|)rise in the 
passing of a Regulation and the 
appointment of a Sjiecial Officer, 
the Mysore City Improvement 
Scheme, the revival of the Minor 
Tanks Improvement System, the 
encouragement of industrial schools 
and of technical education, and tfie 
introduction of a number of valuable 
Imancial reforms. The liberal atti- 
tude of Sir Krishna Murti even in 
times of financial stringency towards 
industrial enterprise, particularly 
with reference to the expansion of 
the Cauvery Power Works, was 
particularly noticed at the time. 

In social life Sir Krishna Murti 
commands much influence, and this 
influence he owes not so much to 
the high office he held as to his noble 
lineage and his own high personal 
qualitications as the first subject 
to the Maharaja. In parting, His 
Highness, while acknowledging in 
an autograph letter the success of 
Sir Krisnha Murti’s administration 
in a large number of matters of the 
utmost concern to the present and 
future welfare of the State, not only 
exjiressed the hope that the counsels 
of his most distinguished subject 
would be available to him even in 
liis retirement, but also expressed 
his full recognition of the services 
rendered by Sir Krishna Murti to 
three rulers of Mysore in the person 
of himself, his revered father, and 
his mother H. H. The Maharani 
(late regent) and of the consideration 
due to him as the head ol a family 
most honorably connected with tlie 
history of the State during the last 
hundred years. 

Mr. Justice P. S. KRISHNA RAO, 
Kai Bahadur, n.A., n.t.. Judge, Chief 
Court, Bangalore, was born in Ctid- 
dalore (Fort St. David), in the year 
1859. After a preliminary course 
of education in the local Zilla 
School, he joined the Kumbakonum 
College in 1869 when Mr. Porter, the 
veteran educationist of Southern 
India, was the principal. After a 
distinguished career in that College 
of five years, during wffiich jieriod 
he was the recipient of a Govern- 
ment scholarship, he graduated in 
1875, He practised as a pleader in 
the mofussil courts for some years 
and then joined the Law Collie at 
Madras, with a view to get himself 
enrolled as a vakil of the High 


Court. In the Law class he carried 
ofl all the prizes, besides winning 
the Morehead scholarship ; and when 
leaving the Law College, he was 
awarded a first class certificate of 
Proficiency in Law. He took his 
B. L, degree in 1883 and was enrol- 
led as a vakil in 1884. He practised 
for two years in Madras and was 
then appointed Registrar uf the 
Resident’s ('ourf in Bangalore. In 

1890 he served the Mysore Govern- 
ment first as Assistant Commis- 
sioner, and then as Sub- Judge. In 

1891 he reverted to the British 
service as District Judge, Civil and 
Military Station of Bangalore, which 
appointment he held with credit for 



jVIr. Justice P, S. Krikhna Kao. 


T3 years. In recognition of the long 
and meritorious services rendered 
by him as District Judge, the title 
of ' l^ai Bahadur ' was conferred 
upon him as a pt^sonal distinction, 
and he was further awarded a certi- 
ficate of merit on the Delhi Durbar 
day (rst January 1903), In 1906 
the Government of India lent his 
services to the Mysore Government 
by whom ho was appointed to be a 
Puisne Judge of the Chief Court at 
Bangalore, an appointment which 
he still holds. 

Mr. Krishna Rao comes of a 
respectable family. His ancestors 
served the British Government 
with loyalty and distinction during 
the last century. His great grand- 
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father held the position of Pundit 
Sudr Amin (Sul> Judge) from 1820 
to 1832, and his grandfather, who 
succeeded his own father as Pundit 
Sudr Amin on the latter’s death, 
filled the responsible office of Senior 
Pundit in the Madras Sudr Adalut 
('ourt (High Court) up to 1847. Mr. 
Krishna Rao’s father, after render- 
ing more than thirty years’ service, 
retired as Judicial Sheristaclar in 
1883, and is now enjoying his retire- 
ment in Cuddalore. Mr. Krishna 
Rao has four sons, one ot whom is 
em])loved in the Mysore Service, 

L. KRISHNA RAi\ Assistant 
Commissioner and Superintendent 
of Police, Bangalore. Born at 
Shimoga, December 15th, 18(12, and 
educated at Shimoga College. He 
joined the Mysore Government 
service in 1879 with the appoint- 
ment of Munshi, and rose through 
the various grades till, in iSqo, he 
was appointed Head-quarters Ins- 
jiector, Kadur District, obtainitig 
two years later the appointment 
of City Inspector of Police. 

In 1894 he was transferred to 
Bangalore as Insiiector in cliarge. 



Mr. L, Krishna Rao. 


City Police, Bangalore, officiating 
as Assistant Superintendent of 
Police, and in 1896 he was promoted 
to the substantive rank of Assistant 
Superintendent of Police, suh pro 
Um,, which was confirmed in 1898, 


In that year he was idoced on 
plague duty at Bangalore. In 
1901 he attainctl the grade of 
Superintendent of Police and 
received the appreciation of Govern 
ment in the detection and prosecu- 
tion of the Goribidna-NarUlagiri 
dacoities, also a similar mr^rk of 
ai)proval for fhe good work he did 
in connection with Police arrange- 
ments on the occasion of the visit 
of H. E. the Viceroy to Mysore, and 
for jiraiseworthy efforts in the 
<letection and prosecution of cattle- 
lifting gangs of Korchars. In 1904 
he was appointed Assistant Com- 
missioner at Tumkur, and Govern- 
ment in this year recorded with 
satisfaction the apjireciation ex- 
pressed by Mr. F. Fawcett, Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police in 
Madras on special iluty, of the work 
done by him while on special d\ity. 
In 1905 he attained lus present grade 
of Assistant Commissioner and 
Su])erintcndent of Police, both 1st 
class, and was given his presimt 
apjx)intment. 

Mr. K. S. KRISHNASWAMI 
IYER, B.A., M.B, ik C.M., (ivil Sur- 
geon, District Medical and Sani- 
tary Officer and Superintendent of 
Jails, Mysore. Born at Erode, 
Madras Presidency, in the year r8()3, 
and educated at Native High 
Scliool, Madura, and Kumbako- 
nam College, and subsequently at the 
Madras Medical College. He joined 
the Mysore Service on June 4, 1888, 
with the appointment of Sul)-As.sjst- 
ant Surgeon, doing duty at St. 
Martha’s Hos])ital, Bangalore. Tn 
the following year he was promoted 
to Assistant Surgeon and stationed 
at Hassan, doing duty at the Civil 
Hosj)ilal, Kadur. In 1890, he was 
placed in medical charge of the 
Kadur District, and from June of 
the same year acted as ex-officio 
Vice-President. Hassan Town Muni- 
cipality. In 1893-94. he was placed 
in charge of the Civil Surgeon’s 
duties at Shimoga, and in the latter 
year returned to Bangalore in med- 
ical charge oi the head-quarters 
establishment. In October of the 
same year he was promoted to the 
2nd class and went on duty with 
the Dewan of Mysore on a northern 
India tour. On the conclusion of 
this lour he returned to his former 
appointment at Bangalore. 1111898, 


he was a])pointed Health Officer, 
Bangalore, and in 1899, Special 
Plague Officer, Kolar Gold Irields, 
returning at the latter end of that 
3"ear to Bangalore to work in the 
Bacteriological Laboratory. He 
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was jiromoted to Civil Surgeon, 3rd 
class, in 1900, and acted as (niief 
Plague Officer and Health Offiter, 
Bangalore, in that year. From 1901 
to 1906, he was ('ivil Surgeon at the 
Kolar Gold Fields, returning to 
Bangalore as District Medical and 
Sanitary Officer in the latter year. 
In J\mei907, he received his present 
appointment of Civil Surgeon and 
District Medical and Sanitary 
Officer, Mysore. In the performanre 
of his duties as Medical Officer he 
has travelled through Ceylon, Burma, 
and a great part of northern India 
with Sir Seshadri Iyer, late Dewan 
of the Myson^ State. Mr. Krishna- 
swami Iyer is invested with the 
powers of a 2nd class Magistrate. .. 

Mr. M. G. KRISHNASAMI RAO, 
B.A., Vice-President, City Municipal 
Council, Mysore, son of Musanib 
Gungadhara Rao, Palace Service, 
Mysore (iovernment. Mr. Krishna- 
sami Kao’s family have been 
identified with the Mysore Service 
since the lattCT half' of the i8th 
century, and one of his ancestors, 
Buche Rao, held an appointment 
second to that of the Dewan during 
the reign of Sri Krishna Rajendra 
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Wadiyar 111 . At the time of the 
restoration, he was entrusted with 
the charge of the Political and 
Financial Departments by General 



Mr. B. J. KUMARASAMl NAIK, 
R.A., Deputy Comniissiouer, Horn 
at Haiigal(Te in the year i8(>j and 
educated at the Central C(/llege in 
the same city. In 1885 he took his 
H. A, degree at the Madras Univer- 
sity. In the same year he joined the 
service as a K('vemic Probationer, 
in tla? following year receiving the 
ajjpointment of Deputy Amildar. 
He servtnl in this capacity at 
Malvalli and other centres till 1889, 
when lie was promoted to Amildar. 
In he was «appointed Proba- 

tionary Assistant Commissioner and 
placed on special duty in connection 
with advancing loans for the con- 
struction of Irrigation wells in the 
Bangalore Distr’et. In 1895, he 
was j)romolod to A.ssistanl Com- 
in;.ssioner, 4th class, and in 1898. 
served for a time as Superintendent 
of Police, subsequent to which his 
services were transferred to the 
Revenue DepartmeiP. In 1907, he 
was given the officiating ai)poiuD 
meat of Dejmty Commissioner and 
District Magistrate at Chickmagalur, 


Mr. M. G. Krishnasami Kao. 

Harris. Both Buchanan and 
Wilks make mention of Bur he 
Rao’s faithful service to the 
State. 

Mr. Krishnasami Rao was born 
at Mysore city on August 11. 1870. 
He received hi.s education at the 
Maharaja’s College, Mysore, and 
graduated from the Madras Chris- 
tian (‘ollege with the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts in i8()(). Sub- 
sequently he studied at the Presi- 
dency Law College, Madras, and 
joined the Mysore Civil vService in 
i8gb as a Revenue Probationer. 
Two years later, he w^as appoint- 
ed Deputy Amildar, and official ed 
as Amildar. 4th class, at Yedatore. 
He did duty in this capacity 
at various centres till advanced 
to the substantive grade of Amd- 
dar in iqoi. Five years later, 
he was appointed Assistant Com- 
missioner and Vice-President, Ban- 
galore City Municipality. He was 
ox-offirio Secretary to the New 
Extension Committee. In 194^8 
he was transferred to Mysore as 
Vdee-President of the City Muni- 
cipal Council and ex-officio mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees for 
the Im])roveineut of the cit\' 
of Mysore. 



Mr. K, J. Kl MARASAMl Nair. 

In 1908, he received his present ap- 
pointment as Deputy Commissioner 
of Bangalore and President of Ban- 
galore City Municipal Council. 

Mr. H. LINGARAJ UKS, Durbar 
BakshL Palace of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Mysore. Born n the 
Mysore Province in the year 1855. 
Educated at the Royal School, 


Mysore City, under Colonel Malleson 
and Sir James Gordon, guardians 
(0 H. H. the late Maharaja of Mysore. 
Mr. Lingaraj Urs has been in th<* 



Mr. H. Lin('.aua) Urs, 


Palace service for the whole of his 
active life, Ffe was originally ap- 
pointed in January 1880 to supervise 
all dutit‘s in connection with the 
Palace cattle and Gajasala Depart- 
ments; and in addition to h’S duties 
in that capacity he was also a]>])oint- 
ed Officcr-in-vvaTing to the Royal 
Family of Mysore. He was further 
appo Tiled Durbar Hakslii in Septem- 
ber 1893. His duties entailed his 
attemlaiice at all festivitie.s, cere- 
monies. etc., conlingent on State 
entertainments, durl>ars and other 
ceremonial occasions. Mr. Lingaraj 
l;rs has continued in all his ap])o;nt- 
menls. 

Rai Baliadur MAN EPANDA 
MUTTANNAH, Conservator of 
Forests, Mysore Stale. Born Octo- 
ber J, 1855, in Coorg, of a well- 
known family. He is the son of 
a large landed proprietor. He 
received his education at Mercara 
Central School, and Central College. 
Bangalore, and joined the service 
as Probationer, Forest Department, 
Coorg, in 1878. He served in the 
Sub-Assistant Conservator’s grade 
until 1889 when he was promoted 
to Assistant Conservator, and passed 
through the grade <»f Extra Deputy 
Conservator of Forests, till the 
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year whi'ii liis ser\ ices were 
placed at the disposal of the 
Mysore (ioveTiiment. l)y whom he 
was appointed Deputy ('onser- 
vator of Forests ; in Decemher 



Rai nalulr, M. Min rANN^ii. 


i()Oi he was ])r(»!note(i lo (‘ojist'r- 
vator of Forests and Ser.r(‘taTV t(> 
the (i<>vcrnnu*nt of Mysori; in the 
Forest Department. In July 1904 
ht‘. was appomled ('onservator of 
Forests, Mysore, and stationed ut 
Bangalore. Title of Kai Bahadur 
conterred in 

Mr. M. NAKAYAN KAO, Ottl- 
cidting Excise ('ominiss'omw and 
Ex-Oflhcio Commissioner of Stamps, 
Mysore. Bor?i at Mysore City, 
November 2,S, 1854. Educated at 
the Wesleyan Methodist School 
and ('entral {'ollege, Bangalore. 
Mr. Karayan Rao received his 
first appointment in Government 
service at the hands of Colonel Hill, 
late District Judge, Mysfjre Gov- 
ernment Service. This was in the 
year 1871, and the appointment 
was that of ('lerk in the Deputy 
( omniissioner’s office, front which 
by the year 1876 he had risen to 
Munshi "in the Mysore Chief Com- 
missioner’s office. From iS7<j to 
ivS7q he acted as Head Clerk iti 
the Famine Commissioner’s office 
during the time of Sir George 
Elliott and was placed on special 
dutv during that period. In the 
' 35 


year i88() he was appointe^l Re- 
vimuo Assistant ('(unmissioner 
attached to the Dewan’s office. 
In this cai)acity he served till i 8()T 
when he was aj)pointed to offi- 
ciate as Fnder-Secrelarv to the 
Dowan of Mysore, and iji 18^)4 w'as 
placed on special duty in charge 
td‘ the Statistical Dliice. A year 
later he was appointed Deput\' 
Com,mi«^sioner, sub. pro Icm., an ap- 
ptnnlrnent which was shorth' after 
made substantive. In Ibis grade 
h<* attained th> lirsl class in kk) 5 
and served till t^)(.) 8, when he was 
a|)pointed to his }>reseut office as 
Offieiating Excise ('ommissioner. 
Mr. Narayana Rao was invest (‘d 
with the powers of a ist Class 
and Sub-Divisional Magistrate in 
i 8<>4 and District Magistrate m 
1 ^) 5 - 

Mr. H.N.KNJFNDA RAJ I RS, 
Super: iilendent. Amrut Mahal 
Department. Service (d H. H. Die 
Maharaja oi My.sorc. Ibun m 
Mysore in tlie year 1858. Educated 
at the Royal School, Mysore, 
under Colonel Mallesou, the guar- 
f|:an of the late Maharaja, where 
lie remained ten* the completion ol 
h's education until he joined the 



Air. FI. Sakjvnva Raj Tits 

service on August i, 1880. His 
first appointment was as Attache 
to the Military Department, Ban- 
galore, whore he remained five 


years, being traiisierred in a similar 
capacity to Mysore in 1885, In 
the year 1888 he was appoiut(‘tl to 
tifficiate as Revenue Assistant f'om- 
missioner, an appointment that was 
mad(^ substantive in 1891. He 
remained :n tliis post in cliarge f)l' 
Muzrai, and gtmeral duty, till he 
was made Vice-President of the 
Myson' City Municipality in 1804. 
He was ajipcnnted special officer 
f<ir the purpose of assessing houses 
to be demo]i.sh<‘(l in Mysore City in 
ipoo. In U)^)^, lie was appointed 
Supt‘riuteudc‘ut, Amrut Mahal 
Department, and at the end of 
the same year placed in charge 
of the i^ibaee (onlroJler's duties, 
winch he held till February of th<‘ 
lollowing year, when he reverted to 
his ap])ointment as Suj)er intend ent. 
Amrut Malial Department, which 
he has held evt*r since. He was 
'.nvested with the powers of a 3rd 
( lass Magistrate in l88(j, 2ud class 
later in Die same year, and rst 
class in i<>03. 

Mr. VARiyrU NT’GGKHALI 
N ARASIMMI VKNf'rAR, Mmber. 
ixgisljitive Couucii, Mysore State. 
Born :n the y<»;u’ 1842. Son ol 
Dew;ni N. Narasimmiyeugar of 
Tumkur, who held high office under 
the British (iovernnient before the 
t r in IS fer of Myson* to the native 
Royal line of Primal. This gentle- 
man by ]i;s sterling rharaeter earned 
the atiiTlion.s of Die p<*oj)k\ and is 
still remembered by the sobriquets 
of “ Dewan ” and “ Yajiiman.” 
He lived to a gnxm old age revered 
and ]o\'<‘d by Ins coimfrymen, and 
r(‘s}>ected alike by the Hrdisli 
(lovernment and liis so\'ere;gu. His 
.son .Mr. \' N. Narashnmiyeugar 
ubia'ned Iin t'ducatJou at the 
Mission English School at Tumkur. 
subsequent ly attending thefiovern- 
ment fligh .School at Bangalore, 
winch has been since converted into 
t)»e pr(‘Simt Central College. Even 
in Ills early years, he was marked 
hy a keen des're to obtain know) 
edge, h:s jiarticiilar interest being 
Kugbsh literature. He left school 
at the age of eightam, it being his 
father's wi.sh that he should enter 
the service of his country. In 
March i860 he obtained the aji- 
pointmeiil of Revenue Munshi in 
the Superinlemient’s Office of the 
( hitaldrug Division, as it then was. 
After less than a month, he was 
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made Translator in the Residency 
Department. Ke was speedily j>ro- 
moted to Revenue Sheristadar, and 
in 1864 acted as Public Prosecutor. 
He served with credit in this post, 
earning the encomiums of the 



Mr. V, N. NAKASIMM1VKN(rAR. 


European heads of the Department, 
until 1867, when he was ap])0]nle(l 
to the Mysore Inam Commissioji 
as Assistant Commissioner. His 
o])eratioris extended over eighteen 
Taluks. In this post he again 
earned the repeated commendations 
of his superiors. In the year 1877 
he was transferred to tlu^ Revenue 
Department as General Assistant 
rommissiouer, 3rcl grade, and sub- 
sequently placed on Famine Duty 
as Special Relief Officer. By his 
services ' in this post he earned the 
thanks of the Chief Commissioner, 
He also served as Special Test 
Census Officer after the great famine 
of 1877. In 1879, he was appointed 
Dejmty Commissioner of the Shi- 
moga District, subsequently being 
transferred to the Kolar District. 
He held this post until the year 
1883 when he was appinted 
Session Judge, Mysore. He also 
officiated in this capacity in the 
Nuiulidroog Division, and in 1886 
he resigned the service. He then 
remained unemployed for four 
years. In the year i8go, however, 
he was selected to conduct the 
Provincial Census, In the perform- 


ance of this duty he worked willi 
great zeal and assiduity and his 
report left nothing ti> be desired. 
He was warmly thanked for this 
work by both the Indian ami the 
Mysore Governments. His report 
w^as a model of good writing, by 
which he infused life into the dry 
statistics which he had to handle. 
Sir Sheshadri Iyer declared that 
“his statistics decidedly spoke.” 
The Government was ]>leased to 
pass an order in 1892, condouuig 
tlie break of service on account of 
his resignation. The last office 
held l)y Mr. Narasimmiyengar 
under Government was that of 
Palace Controller, Mysore, from 
i 8<)7 to i<.)04, when he finally re- 
tired. In this capacity he showed 
ability and much firmness, detecting 
malpractices, and jiutting a stop to 
corruption, waste and jobbery. 
Mr. Narasimmiyengar’s 0 ffi c i a 1 
career scarcely gives an idea of the 
great influence for good which he 
exerted in Mysore during his long 
life, He was the chief of an 
earnest band of true patriots, who 
by their U])righlriess, ability, and 
sterling worth, paved the way for 
the gradual transference of their 
beloved land of Mysore fioni 
British administration io their own 
Royal line; ami throughout tins 
was effected by cordial sympathy 
and co-operation with the British 
administration and recognition of 
the goodwill ol their rulers- 
a bright example to Indians in 
general. Veterans such as Mr. 
Narasimmiyengar were the con- 
necting links between the old 
administration and the new, intro- 
ducing the system and experience 
of the former into the latter with 
excellent results. He is a man of 
great erudition, both Eastern and 
Western, and is a profound English 
scholar. In Sanskrit he is one of the 
most learned men now alive. As is 
to be expected from a man of such 
attainments, Mr. Narasimmiyengar 
is imbued with the most liberal 
principles, both social and religious. 
Well versed both in Oriental 
and Occidental theology, he has 
long sought to loosen the trammels 
of Hindu conventions. He was the 
first among the Brahmin caste of 
which he is a member to promote 
countenance and popularise inter- 
sect dining. Also the first to per- 
ceive and repudiate the iniquity of 


denying female education, and his 
daughters were the first in the Prov- 
ince t(.» pursm^ culture even after 
they became wives and mothers. 
He was also the first to repudiate 
child marriages for girls and carried 
his jirecepts into practice by delay- 
ing the nuptials of his daughters 
long after the usual age. He was 
also the tirst in Mysore to promote 
and countenance sea- voyages for 
Hindus without losing their caste. 
Many of his relatives have taken 
journeys over seas and been received 
by their caste fellow’s on their return, 
fie has been active in these and 
other social reforms during his long 
life, and has been helped to success 
by his immense erudition as w'cll 
as by the respect and liking of his 
countrymen, among w]\om he has 
labourer 1 to lighten their self-imposed 
bonds. 

Mr. P. PALPI;, L.M. <Sr s., d.imi.. 
Deputy Sanitary r.ommissioner and 
Ins] lector of Vaccination, Banga- 
lore. Born at Trivandrum, the 
capital of Travancore State, on 
Novemlier 2, 1863. Educatenl at 
Maharaja' s ('ollege, Trivandrum , 
Medical College, Madras, and King's 
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College, London. He also pursued 
his studies in Paris, Berlin and other 
centres of learning on the Continent 
of Europe. He entered public 
service in 1890, under the Govern- 
ment of Madras, as Medical Super- 
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intendent of the (jovernmenl Spe- 
cial Vaccine Depot, Madras, and was 
soon promoted to be the Senior 
Superintendent. He was, next year, 
selected by the Mysore Durbar to 
start and work a Vaccine Institute 
for the State. He joined the Mysore 
service on the 2()th September i8<)i 
and started and worked the Vaccine 
Institute at Bangalore so efhcieutly 
that not only the Mysore State Imt 
also several Districts of the Madras 
Presidency and other parts ol 
India and Burma got their siipjily 
of \\'U'cine therefrom. Whde holding 
the appointment ol Superintendent 
of this Institute, he also worked in 
t he Medical Department proper of the 
State, in Hie St. Martha's Hospital, 
Lunatic and Txper Asylums and in 
the Medical Stores. In August t8c) 4, 
he was placed in sole sub-charge of 
these Institutions. He continued in 
these appointments till August t 8(^8, 
wlien on the first outbreak of plague 
he was selected for the responsible 
post of Superintendent of Plague 
Camps in Bangalore (dty. On 
the subsidenco of plague that year, 
he was rlejnitcd (o England where he 
obtaineii the 1). P. H, of ('ambridge. 
In 1900, he returned to duty at BaU' 
galore and served as Health Ofiicer 
of the city, in which appointment 
he continued till the middle of 
1905. In T902 he was aj>j)ointed 
ex-officio Vice-Presiilent of the 
City Municipality. In 1905,110 was 
given the provincial appointment 
of PCTSonal Assistant to the Salu- 
tary Commissioner to the (ioveni- 
ment of Mysore. He performed 
the important duties of this i)ost 
until August 1907 when he was 
promoted ti) his present office as 
Deputy Sanitary Commissioner and 
Inspector of Vaccination. In this 
capacity he is also a Member and 
Secretary, Central Sanitary Board. 

Mr. Palpu is a Fellow^ of the 
Royal Institute of Public Health, 
and a Member of the British Medical 
Association, London. He has stu- 
died as special subjects -Bacte- 
riology, Serum Therapy, and Tro- 
pical Medicine, in London, Sudbury. 
Paris, Lille, Berlin, and Rome. 

Mr. K. P. PUTTANNA CHETTY, 
second Councillor to His Highness 
the Maharaja of Mysore. Born 28th 
'April, 1854, and educated at the 
Central College, Bangalore. En- 
tered Government Service in the 


year 1875 and served till 1884 
in various branches of the Public 
w'orks and Railway Admm’stra- 
lions. In that year he was ap- 
point ed Traffic Superintendent, 
Myson^ State Railway. In r88b, 
his services were lent to the Southern 
Mahratta Rad way Company. He 
lett railway service in i88b and 
was appointed Assistant Commis- 
sioner on Police duty at Shunoga. 
In 1891. he was Superintendent oi 
Pohee at Bangalore and m rdiargc 
of the Rad way Police in addition 
\o his other duties. In 189O, hv 
was appointed a Revenue Sub- 
Division Officer and a Magistrate of 
the 1st class, and in i8()8. Dejiuly 
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Commissioner and District Magis- 
trate, Kolar, being shortly after- 
wards transferred in the same 
capacity to Bangalore where he 
was also ex-officio President of the 
Municipal Commission. Here he had 
a great deal of work in connection 
with the first outbreak of plague m 
the Bangalore city and district. In 
fact, he was specially brought from 
Kolar to deal with the situation, at 
that time very critical. He managed 
affairs with great tact to the entire 
satisfaction of the Government and 
the people. In addition to this 
distinction Mr. K. P. Clielty was 
the first Indian gentleman to hold 
inde])endent responsible office on 
any Indian Railway when, as al>oye 
mentioned, he served as Traffic 


Superintendent until the line was 
leased to the Southern Mahratta 
Railway, It was at that time that 
he first came prominently into public 
notice. Sir Sheshadir Iyer, K.c.s.r., 
appreciated the abilities shown by 
him so highly that he took him 
into the administrative department 
of the public service at the expiry 
of his railway service. It was in 
recognition of his uniform good 
work as a District Officer that in 
1904 he was specially selected for 
the charge of the Kolar District 
with its gold mines and the vast 
interests of the European popula- 
tion. He was very successful in 
his atlminisirafion of this important 
centre. Mr. Chetty takes a keen 
interest in all public matters con- 
nected w*ifh Bangalore, but his 
strong point as an administrator 
has always been his sympathy 
with thcr humbler classes, with 
whom and the general public he 
is very popular. He is known as 
the friend of the ryot. Ho is 
interested in promoting Kanarese 
literature. The introduction to the 
hi si cry ol the present ruler of 
Mysore in “Rulers of India. 
Volume 11 ” is from, Mr. Chetty’s 
pen. He was appointed to the 
Mysore Council in 1906, an<l is 
a representati\'c Mysorean. 

Mr. B. P. RAGHAVALL NAIDU, 
.A.c.E., Executive Engineer, Palace 
Division, Mysore State. Born on 
September 10, 1852. Educated at 
the School of Engineering and 
Natural Science. Bangalore, wh<Te 
he received the diploma of 
.A. r. E. In the year 1871, ho 
entered the service of the Madras 
Gov(Tument in the Medical Stores 
Dejiartment. He took three years’ 
Iea\'e and resigned the .service after 
passing his examination. In August 
1878 he entered the service of 
the Mysore (iro\'ernineut as Appren- 
tice Engine.*er, Bangalore Division. 
From December 1892 he officiated 
'ris Executivi* Engineer, being con- 
lirmed in this grade in 1898. 
During his service he has been 
engage! I on many special works of 
considerable magnitude, including 
the construction ol very larger 
tanks at BaraTikanave, Marikanave, 
f‘tc. He was sent on deputation 
to Calcutta, Delhi, Agra, and 
other jilaces in Nortliern India to 
study architectural designs for the 
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new palace, under construction in 
TC^)i, 1902 and 190;% remaining 
about a month each time. The 
special work in connection with 
the im}>roveinent oi Mysore was 
also placed under his charge. He 
was concerned in the erection of 
nearly all the public buildings and 
Bazars in Mysore City. Kxtim- 
sions, parks, and large architec'- 
tural buildings wen* also designed 
and carried ou( by him. H‘' was 
])ut ill charge of the building oJ tin* 
new palace at My. so re in tr 

replace the former building which 
had )>een to a certain extent de- 
stroyed by lire. The demolishing 
«»f tile remains of lim old structure 
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and the budding of tln^ splendid 
new edilice is his work. He was 
responsible lor tlie build dig nl the 
Marriage Pavilion in itio*). for 
which he was awardvnl a bonU'* nf 
a mouth's pay by the (i:)\'ermnonl, 
and the Maharaja was moreover 
so well pleased wdth the work that 
lie presented Mr. Ragliavain Xaidu 
w'ith a gold w^atch in open Durbar. 
.\t the installation of the ])rcscnt 
Maharaja, Mr. R. Xaidu w'as in 
charge of the construrtion w'orks 
for the reception of Lord (dirzon, 
and did his w^ork so well that the 
Maharaja granted him a large 
increase in his personal allowvance, 
and presented him with a handsome 
diamond ring. He designed and 
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built the show^ case for the exhibits 
at the Franco-British Exhibition of 
l()o8. and for which he was pre- 
sented W'ith a Dijdonui of Honour, 
He was also awarded a silver medal 
by tln‘ Madras Fine Arts Society 
tor the exhiliils sent from the 
Palace Division, Mysore, and a 
gold medal by the Indian Congress 
Exhibition, held in Bonibav in 1904, 
for the Palace Division exhibits. 
He retired from the Mysore service 
on the ibih January ipoc). 

Mr. Justice S. S. SFiTLCR, 
Judge, Chief {'ourt. Bangalore. 
Born July 21, i8<)2. He is a 
member of tht‘ Sr: V'aishnava 
Brahmin ('(mununity Mysore. 
Tile tamily came to Mysore and 
settled at Seri ngapa lam in the 18 th 
century. Mr. Setlur's lather was 
Setlur Suigiengar. who after a jUTuxl 
of highly approved serwees uiuUt 
the British adnvn:slra1 on un arons 
parts o( the Madras l^residemw' 
entered tin* service ot the Mysore 
(iovernment as Marhamal Baksh:, 
or Engineei in-(Tiief, and rc'fired as 
Anche Bukshi or Postinasler-Ceueral 
in the year i8()7. His exlensA’e 
cosmopolitan chanties wdiich are 
still administered in Tirupali, North 
Ar<‘ot, aiul in several parts of the 
Mysore State, have irndered h’s 
11a nn‘ a hotisehold word m Mysore. 
Mr. S. S. Setlur graduated in arts 
from the Presidency (College, Madras, 
in January 1887, and after under- 
going a course in the B. Sc. 
Examination under Doctor Cook 
of tlu‘ Sc ience ('ollege, Poona, took 
three years later his LJ.. B. degree' 
at the Bombay Umversity, He 
won Judge Spencer's pri'z** as w'oll 
as the Arnold ,Scholarshi}) by being 
placed first :n the Presidency and 
also tirst :n Hindu 1 aw'. In the 
year 18(12, alter passing the necessary 
exainb»ation. be was enrolled an 
Advocate of the Bombay ami 
Madras ILgh (\inrts. F'oi f(»ur 
years he held the post* of Profi*ss(M' 
of Law :n the (iovernment l.inv 
Scluxd (Uirvers.ty), lecturbig on 
Hindu Law. He also held the 
ajipoiiitinonts of Examiner for the 
High Court exambialions, and Ex- 
aminer in Kanarese for the Bombay 
UniN'ersit}', of wh’ch he is a Fellow. 
He is also a member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. Mr. SclJiir has, 
among other avocations of a busy 
literarx^ life, long been associated 


with the journalistic profession, and 
was the Bombay correspondent of 
the Madras “Hindu.” He also 
contributed to tlie Law Journal of 
the Bombay Presidency, dealing wdth 
important questions of Hindu Law. 
The *' Indu Prakash,” an Anght- 
Mahratta Journal ])nblished at Boni' 
bay, had in him an excellent Editor 
of its English columns. One of his 
bi st papers w’as a learned re])]y to 
a disquisition on the origin and 
growth of the Bengal School of 
Hindu Law by Mr. Justice S. C. 
Mitter of the ('alcutta High Court, 
published in the London Law 
Quarterly Review, edited by Sir 
Edward Pollock, t he eminent jurist. 
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Mr. Setlur takes a keen interest in 
the advancennent of Sanskrit knowl- 
edge and is himself a Sanskrit 
scholar of ability. A translation of 
the Mitakshara/the leading Sanskrit 
authority on Hindu Law, which, his 
scholarship in English and Sanskrit 
gives him a special (jualiticalion to 
translate, is in the Press, and is 
expected to render an important 
addition to the extant literature on 
the subject, 

Mr. 1 ). SITAKAMA R.\(). Chair- 
mati of the Board of Trust^s 
for the improvement of the City 
of Mys(»re, and Superintending 
Engineer, Western Circle, Mysore, 
Born in Krishna District, in the 
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year 1856, received his early edu- 
cation at the Wesleyan Mission 
High School, Madras, and after a 
successful collegiate career at the 
Central College, Bangalore, enteretl 
the Civil Engineering College, 
Bangalore. He received Ids diploma 
irom the Engineering School in the 
year 1880, being the first in the list 
of the successful candidates lor the 
year. In the same year he was 
appt)inte(l to the service us an 
a])prentic(‘ Engineer. He rose to 
Assistant Engineer in 1882, being 
placed on Kail way and Railway 
Survey duty till the end ot 1884, 
E\'eii at this earl\' period of lus 
career his energetic services m con* 
nection with the construction of 
the Bangalore-Tuinktir Railwa\’ 
received special recognition at the 
hands of His Highness the Maharaja 
of Mysore by a special prtirnotion. 
He was appointed to othciale as 
Executive Engineer in 1885, be;ng 
made subslanti\'e in this grade in 
1888, and in this capacity he served 
till i8g3 as Executive Engineer in 
charge of the construction oi the 
Bangalore Hindupiu Railway, of 
the Astagram Clianiiels Division, of 
Bridges Divi.sion, and of French 
Rocks Division, etc. His more than 
average cajiacil y for work, however, 
soon attracted the attention of the 
(iovernment of 1 1 is Highness, who 
selected him as th<^ til and proper 
person for tht* arduous duties ot 
( oulroller of His Higliness llie 
Maharaja’s Palace. This change 
from the P. W, D. to th<* Civ:! 
Department has given fnrlUei 
opportunity for liis at)ilities. His 
stay at the’ Royal ('apital ot Mysoie 
has brought in its train various 
other duties in addition to his work 
as a Controller of His Highness's 
household and iiriances, all of vvliich 
he discharged with distinction rJiid 
ability. As a member and Secretary 
of the (‘ommittee for the maiiage- 
nieut of ih Mysore Industrial 
Sch(ioh as a membei of the Mysore 
City Extension and Budding Com- 
mittee, as a J<»!nt-Secrttarv of His 
Highness the Maharanee’s Girls' 
School, as a member of the Com- 
mittee for the management of 
Nanjaraja Bahadur’s charities, as 
an officer in charge of the Mysore 
Artware Department, as a member 
,,,of the Committee for the imiu’ove- 
ment ot Styringapatam Town, as a 
member of the Committee to 


perpetuate the memory of His late 
Highness the Maharaja, as Secre- 
tary to the Viceregal Reception 
('ommillee, and in tili ng varunis 
other positions, both jmbl c and 
])ri\’ate, he always strved at an 
uncommon success. Wbde be was 
Palace Controller he rece ved siiec'al 
jnesents and recogntion troni IPs 
Highness the Maharaja and 
Maharanee Regent. In i8()7 he 
reverted to the P. W. ]).. and was 
a])po:iite(l to the French Rocks 
Division, and later on in the year 
placed in charge of the com pie lion 
ol tile projeils for Mand’gere 
Channel am) Sh.msha hdt bank 
( hanuel. In||Decemb(*r i8<); lji‘ was 
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posted on special duty to 
Superintending Engineer’s ( )ffice, 
Eastern (drcle, and ros<‘ to tlie 
2n<l class temporary in tlie same 
year. From i8t)8 to ic)03 lie was 
in charge of the Tumkur Division 
anfi was confirmed in the 2iid grade 
during xc|o p Once again h’s Sjiecal 
qualitxcations for higher a<lmm's- 
trative work vvere taken advantage 
of by the Ciovernment by aiipoint- 
ing Irm as the (Chairman ol the 
Board of Trustees for the Tmj)rove- 
ment of the city of Mysore, in 
which cHjjacity hecomlucted hnnseli 
wdth his usual tact and energy 
and mm the a])probation an<l 
thanks of the (iovernment for the 
improvements effected. In 
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while yet ('hairman he was ap* 
pointed to the first class and in 
(he early i>arl ol 1008. was made 
Sujierintembng Engineer, Western 
Circle. 

Mr. Silaramu Rao was presented 
w'ith Khdiats by His Higliness the 
Maharaja td Mysore in o^ien 
Durbar, in recognition of tlie 
ser\'Jces rendered by him as Secre- 
taiy ni connection w ith the Rece])- 
tion of the.r Royal Highness the 
Prince and Princess ol Wales at 
Myson* and Bangalore. 

Raja MANTRA PRAViNA 
r. SREENTVAS 1 ENT;AR. retired 
first Member oi ('ouncil. Born at 
Bangalon^ in .\]>r:l 1830, edncaleil 
cliieHy at the London Mission High 
Sclunil at that station, under Revd. 
). H. Walton, w'ho was one of the 
ioreinost edncationist.s of the day. 
His career as a student was brilliant. 
He entered the service of tlie Myson* 
Ciovernmeut while he was yet a boy 
pr(»secuting lus slinbes ; and for 
several years lu* lilled to the salis- 
lactiou of lus sufieriors certain 
inmistenal apixiintments, fust mlhe 
Postal Depiuimenl, tlienin ihe('hiel 
('ominissioner's Office, and lastly in 
the Judicial Commissioner's Oi’lice. 
Having, in the meant imt* by private 
study, cpialified lumself for the bar, 
lie resigned service m 1871 and en- 
rolled hmiselt as a jileader (now 
Adx'ocate) ot the highest court in the 
land,Lc.,tlie judrcialCoinmissioncr's 
('ourt. After a briel but successtul 
cancer as a legal prai litmner, the 
(iovernment to w'hom his general 
attainments and judicial tnieiit were 
pronu neatly brought to notice by 
the tlien Jndic'al (‘omnussioner, Sir 
James (mrdon, offered lum a Muii- 
siff’s aj)j)ointmen1 :n 1873, the sta- 
tion (o svhich :t was projiosed to post 
him be.ng the litigious mercantile 
town of ( lunlaman: m the Kolar 
District. Heaccejited the offer and 
pn>c(*eded to ( lurUaman: vehere he 
serv(‘d for s’x years aiul made a 
name tor lianseli, both as a Judicial 
officer, and as an officer who, mven 
the opportunity. liad an ajitituae lor 
executive work. During that ])erio<l 
his uu*rits and work t*arned for him 
no less than three promotions. Noi 
only was his judicial work highly 
appreciated by the Judicial Com- 
miss'oner. but his services during 
tlie tanvne of 187(1-78 earned for 
him the approbation of the Famine 
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Commissioner, vSir Charles Elliot, 
and the thanks of the Ciovernment 
of India. About the end of 1870. 
he was transferred to Chilaldrug 
where in addition to his duties as 
Mtmsiff he was for someiimc in 
charge of the District Treasury 
and Jad, and the Subordinate 
Judge’s ('ourt. Early m j 88;; he 
was transferred t(» >Iysort\ where 
he rendered aj)proved service for 
fully ten years, first ps Munsiff, 
then as Assistant ('ommsssioner, 
then as Siih- Judge and lastly its 
District and St^ssious Judge. In 
these sex'eral ca})ac:tit^s he was as 
efficient as he w'as popular. In 
addition to the duties offic’.ally 
])crt:iin!ng to him, he was a 
mom her of the (ity linpnnement 
Committee, the President of an 
important endoweil Sanskrit school, 
and the Secretary to the Board of 
Trustees of a large aided Anglo* 
vernacular school, in all of which 
capacities he gave complete satis- 
faction. In i8g2 he was ))laced on 
special duty in connection with a 
Viceregal visit. The marked ahihiy 
and legal acumen w hich lie brought 
to bear upon his judicial duties, 
and the great tact and jseal which 
characterized his other selfdm])osod 
duties, gained for him the esteem 
of all concerned, both the (lovern- 
ment and the Public, and it is no 
exaggeration to say tluit it was 
with ])rof()und n^gret that after a 
series of ovations and demonstra- 
tions the citizens of Mysore bade 
him farewell in the beginning of 
x 8()3 when, partly in the interests 
of his health, but chiefly to aflonl 
him greater scope for the employ- 
ment of his talents, he was trans- 
ferred from the Judicial to the 
(ieneral Department, and appointed 
Deputy Commissioner (Collector) 
and District Magistrate of the 
Chitaldrug District. The Govern- 
ment took that “opjiortuiiity of 
recording their regret that by 
Mr. Sreenivasieivgar’s. transfer to 
the Ke venue Department at his 
own request for the benefit of his 
health, the Judicial Department is 
losing the services of an officer of 
whose judicial work the CUiief Ctntrt 
have expressed high appreciation 
and approval/ ' After doing some 
special work first as Legislative 
Secretary to (iovernment and then 
as an Additional Sessions Judge, 
he joined the Chitaldrug District 


in March 1893, and lie worked 
there for a little over two years 
interest jug himself not only in 
Departments directly under hmi 
but also in others which as a 
District Officer he felt he ought 
not to neglect, such as Educational, 
Irrigation, Commutiicalions and 
Sanitation. He was indefatigable 
in his exertions to improve the 
administration of the district in 
every possible way, and during 
the short period he was in charge 
of the District he achieved a 
measure of .success of wlrch any 
District Officer might well be 
proud. In i8()5 he was taken to 
head-quarters on promotion as 
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Revenue Secretary to Government. 
A year later he succeeded to the 
combined office of Secretary to 
(lOverunieut, Revenue and (ieneral 
Departments. While serving in 
that capacity, he was anxious to 
gel back to the jtjdicial Depart- 
ment in which he had spent 
nearly twenty years, and for which, 
therefore, he had a special love. 
An opportunity offered itself of 
reverting to that Department 
as a Judge of the Chief Court, 
but Her Highness the Maharani 
Regent held that he could not 
be spared from his important 
appointment of Secretary. For six 
years he held this last mentioned 
responsible post with such con- 
spicuous ability and tact that he 


attracted the favourable notice both 
of Her Highness the Maharani 
Regent, c.i,; Sir K. Sheshadri Iyer, 
K.C .S.I., and Sir Donald Robertson, 
K.C.S.I.: all of whom placed entire 
confidence in him and frequently 
sought his advice and assistance in 
dealing with momentous affairs of 
Slate. On the retirement of Sir 
Sheshadri Iyer m 1901, Mr. Sreeni- 
vasiengar was raised to the Council 
of Regency as Second Member. On 
the installation of His Highness Sree 
Krishna Raja Wadiyar Bahadur on 
the throne in 190J, the Council of 
Regency of (’ourso ceased to exist and 
was succeeded by a Consultative 
Council on which Mr. Sreenivasiengar 
was appointed Second Member. 
When Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao, cj.h., 
left for Tra vane ore as Dewan in 
i()04, Mr. Sreenivasiengar suc- 
ceedeil him as Senior Member of the 
Mysore Council. The high honour 
of “ Rajamanlra Pravina ” was 
conferred On Mr. Sreenivasiengar by 
His Highness the Maharaja in Octo- 
ber 1904 111 recognition of his long 
and nientorious services to the State, 
and in succession to the Hon’ble 
Mr. Chentsal Kao. r.i.K., who was 
the only other recipient of that 
distinction. Mr. Sreenivasiengar 
has been marked out by nature as 
an administrator ol the highest 
order. All who com(‘ in rontacl 
with him cannot fail to bii im- 
pressed with his indomitable energy, 
his liigh sense ol duty, and his 
genial and sympathetic disposition. 
He is extremely popular witli all 
classes in the Mysore Slate. 

His term of Councillorship having 
expired, Mr. Sreenivasiengar retired 
in iqob after a long and faithful 
service of nearly forty years, and 
in the full possession of both bodily 
and mental vigour, ol which he has 
since been making excellent use 
both as a non-official member of 
the newly constituted Legislative 
Council and as the President or 
Chairman of certain important 
public institutions. 

Dr. MAIATR SRINIVASA RAD, 
M.A.. M.i)., C.M., B.sc. (Edin,), ('hemi- 
cal Exammer and Bacteriologist 
to the Government of Mysore, and 
Lecturer in Biology and Physiology 
at Central College, Bangalore. Born 
at Bellary, India, in the year 
1864, and educated at Wardlaw 
College, Bellar>% Christian College, 



Madras, and University of Edin- 
l)urgh. He took Uis M. A. degree at 
Madras in 1886, obtained his B. Sc. 
(Edin.) degree m 1894, M. B. and 
C. M. (Edin.) in 1895, and M. D. 
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(Edju.) in j8oq. He joined the 
Mysore Gov'eruinout service in i8')0 
as Assistant, having previously been 
Professor Surgeon of Physical 
Science at Dovetun Protestant 
(lollege, Madras, and Head Master, 
Kurnool High School In 1897 he 
was de])iited to undergo a course 0} 
training n Bacteriology at Agra and 
Bombay, and in 1897 was appointed 
Chemical Examiner and Bacteriol- 
ogist to the Government of Mysore, 
which appo:ntinent he now holds. 
In 1890 at the request of the Go\^“ 
ernment of India, he was deputed to 
work w'th the Indian Plague ('om- 
rnission. He is a member of the 
British Medical Association, 

Mr. B. S. VENKATACHARTAR, 
Executive Engineer, Bangalore Di- 
vision. Burn in Mysore in the year 
1853 and educated at the Central 
College, Bangalore, and Christian 
College, Madras. He studied Engi- 
neering at the School of Engineer- 
ing and Natural Science, Banga- 
lore, joining the service on August 
30th, 1878, with the appointment 
of Apprentice Engineer, Shimoga. 
He was promoted to Assistant 
Engineer in 1880 and served in 
this capacity at Chitaldrug, Hassan, 
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Mysore and Shimoga. obtaining in 
1887 the offiemling appomtment 
of Executixe EngintH^r, in which 
he acted at Shimoga until 1893, 
when he vvas coniirmed as Execu- 
tix'e Engineer, 4tli class. In 1897, 
he was transferred to Bangalore, 
being promoted to the jnl class 
in the following year. He has 
remained in tins aj>pointmeut ever 
since, rising to the 2iid class in 1904 
and isl class in 1905. His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Mysore 
honoured him by presenting him 
with Khiilats in o])en Durbar, in 
recognition of the services ren- 
dered by him in connection with 
the reception of Their Royal High- 
nt^ss the Prince and Princts of 
Wales at Mysore and Bangalore. 
Mr. Veiikataeliariar is a member 
of the Masonic Fraternity and has 
risen to the high rank of the Dis- 
trict Crrand Superintendent of 
Works, Madras, and District (iraiul 
Inspector of Works in the District 
Grand I.odgc of Mark Master 
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Masons, Madras. He is P. W. M. of 
Lodge Bangalore, 1043 ; P, W, M. 
Lodge Hiram, No. 83; P. P, Z. 
of Chapter Eureka, ' 1043 ; and 
P. N. of Lodge Antiquity, N<». 83. 

Mr. MUHAMMED ZAHIRUD- 
DIN MACCI, B.A., F.L., Superinten- 
dent of Police, Mysore, was horn 
at Bangalore, loth December 1872. 
He belongs to the Sir Kazi family 
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in Mysore, the Kazishiji of 
Bangalore and its suburbs, the 
Civil and Military Station and 
Kolar being to this day hereditary 
in the family under Sanads from 



Ml*. Md. ZAHiunmiN Macci. 

the Emperors Akbar and Shah 
jelian, perpetuated an<l confirmed 
by successive EmjH-jrors of Dellji, 
Nawabs Hyder Ali and Ti))])!! 
Sultan,^ the Honourable the East 
India Conij)any, and His Higliness 
the late Sree Kri.shnaraj Wadiyar 
Bahadur, G.c.s.i. The members of 
the family under similar vSanads 
also held posts of Kazis of .Seringa- 
patam, Hoskole, Chittaldrug Can- 
tonment, etc., liesides holding from 
time to time important secular 
j)ositions, and the family has all 
along enjoyed the Irust^ and the 
confulcnce of the rulers : Emperor 
Aurangzeb in his Firman, dated 
2nd Rahi-ul-Awal, 30th year of the 
Samneaf to Krishna Saheb the 
Elite of the nobles, the most 
worthy of conlidencc and the most 
deserving of Royal favour.’" One 
of the Generals in the expedition 
against Bijapur directed him to 
seek “ the advice, help and sup- 
port of the most revered and rever- 
end Kaz» Mahomed Ibrahim in all 
matters regarding the management 
of the Cities and Ports,'’ while 
latterly Kazi Gulam Mohiadin 
Sheriff, Mr. Macci’s uncle, was 
* ‘ as a worthy descendant of a 
family who have held the office of 
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of Ran^^ilon' for many £;oiier- 
ations. and in rccof;ni1ioi\ ot f'ood 
sen'ice for iS yt*ars " in iht* 
Mysore Statt‘, pjranted oti isl 
January 1S77. a rertitkate in the 
name of Her most Graciouf; Majesty 
Victoria, Kmpress of India, l>y 
Mr. ('. Saunders, the then ('hief 
CoTnnrssiouer. 

The api>e)lation Macci sijLinilies 
that the farnih' oris^InaJh came 
from Mecca (Aral):: 0 * Mr, Macci 
was educated at the f'eiitral t <d- 
lt*ja:e. Bangalore, till lie took his 
B. ;\. degree of the I’niversity oi 
Madras in the year Me ])ro- 

secule<l his studies for the B. L. 
and j)asscd h*s F. L. examination, 

having conlhnied at the same 
time Ivs s<':enc(‘ studies in the 
( hristian ('ollege. Madras. 

He is one of the fev; who lield 
the Mysore State Scholarships, 
wh’ch are awarded only to those 
who take the highest places in the 
first class among the candiilates 
from the Mysore Province in the 
Madras T ni versi t y Ma tricula tion 
Examination, and was the recij)ieut 
vvlrle in the Law ( ollege ol a scho- 
larship of Ks. 200 from the Goveriv 
merit of His Highness the Maharaja, 
He also lichi a scholarsh'p ol Ks. 
j>er me. nth from the ('fO\ eminent 
of His Highness the Nizam during 
his studies in the Central ( ullege, 
as also in the ('liristian ('ollege. 
Madras, 

Mr J. (‘00k, M.A., the veierai. 
educationist of Southern India, 
wrote of Mr. Macci as *'lhc most 
distingu’slied Mahomedan student 
that 1 have ever had and perhaps the 
most distinguished that has passed 
through the Madras rniversity.” 

In November 1897 on the rccom- 
rnendfition of the late Sir K. 
Seshadri Iyer, K.c.s.i., Dewan of 
Mysore. Her Highness the Maha- 
rani Regent Sahiba, C. I,, appointed 
him a Probationary Assistant 
Superintendent ol Police, and he 
was soon after posted to Chittal- 
drug District on frontier plague- 
duty. But plague having broken 
out at Bangalore, he was drafted 
from Chittaldrug in October 1898 
and deputed on sjiecial duty with 
reference to tfiie Mahomedan com- 
munity, who entertained serious 
objections, on religious grounds, to 
plague preventive measures. Be- 
longing as he does to a religious 
and jmestly family he achieved 
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great success in overromi ng their 
objections and remlering segrega 
tion and inoculation poj>ular among 
the community, so much so that 
his Crdu pamphlet on plague, in 
which he showed by *|uotations 
from the holy Koran and the say- 
ings of the Prophet tliat segrega- 
tion, tlisinlVction, and inoculation 
were not against religion, was most 
fa\'ourably commented u]>on by 
the Press in Southern India ; and 
the present Dewan Mr. V. P. 
Madhava Kao, cm.e., who was then 
Plague fommissioner,. ordered that 
the Crdu jiamphlet and its English 
translation should be jiublished at 
Government cost and distributed 
all over the .Stale. Mr. Macci was 
drafter] in Jan nary i8()9 on ])lague 
duty to Mysore, and the next 
nunith was ajipointed s[>ecial officer 
for the purpose ol assessing house 
to be demolished on account of 
piatine in the Mvsore City. 

He then served as Assistant 
SujKTin ten dent of police in French- 
kocks and Fhittaldrug. and was 
promoted to the grarle of Sujierin- 
tendent of police in loo-p 

Mr. Macci was placed on special 
duty at Mysore during the 
marriage of His Highness the 
Maharaja, and during the vi.sil of 
His Excellency Lord Curzon, 
\dceroy of India, in connection with 
the Installation of His Highness 
Sri Krishnaraj Wodeyar J-lahadiir. 

He was drafted on special 
duty to Mysore again during the 
visit of their Koval Highnesses the 
Prince and Prince.ss ot Wales in 
i()oO, ami in the same year was 
ajipointed \ssistanl ('ommissioner, 
1st class, and jiosted as Sujierin- 
tendent of ])olice to Mysore. 

Mr, Macci takes interest in 
athletics, and was jnstrumenlal in 
organising the ** Sree Krishna Kaj 
police gymnasium ” for the better 
cultivation of athletics in the 
police force, His Highness the Ma- 
haraja having been ]))eased to 
allow his illustrious name to be 
associated with this institution. 

While in ('hittaldrug Mr. Macci 
was instrumental in starting a 
co-operative society among the 
Mahomedans of Mola-Kalumrii, 
whicli has greatly tended not only 
to ameliorate the condition of the 
Mahomedan community, but also 
to cement in bonds oi friendship 
and brotherly feeling the Hindus 


ami the Mnliomedans of the place. 
The Government of His Highm^ss 
the Maliaraja ha^‘e been pleased 
to note with approval this work of 
Mr. Macci in bringing people to- 
gether and starting this associa- 
tion, which years after his trans- 
fer from the place, assumed the 
name of “ Zahir-nl-lslam co-oper- 
.'itive Soc’e*y ” after his name, in 
recognition ol the valuable services 
he rendered to the community. 

Mr. \^ P. MADHAVA KAO. c.i.k., 
late Dewan of Mysore. 

The late Dewan of the State 
of Mysore, Mr. \'. P. Madhava Kao. 
(M.K., was born in 1830 in the 
District oi Tanjore, a district whicli 
has furnished such distinguished 
statesmen as the late Kaj a Sir T. 
Madhava Kao, Sir Seshavya Sastri. 
S’T A. T. Mulhuswami Aiyer, and 
a host of others wlio in their time 
achieved great success m the lields 
ot stn-vice to which they belongetl. 
Mr. Madhava Kat) comes from an 
aucieiil and well-known family of 
Mahratta Brahmins, long settlt;d in 
Tanjore, who are supposed to have 
emigrated from the Satara district 
to Southern India in the wake of 
the Mahratta conquest of Tanjore. 
He received his education in I lie 
IVovincial School and College at 
Kumbakonam, and took the B, A. 
degree in i8()c>. He at the outset 
of his career turned Ins attention 
to journahsm, and joined the staff 
of a newsjiaper at Trichinopoly, 
but soon severed his connection 
with the Press and entered the ser- 
vice of Mysore State, first in the 
olhee of the guardum of the young 
Maharaja (the late Ruler of the Pro- 
vince). This was in 1870, and from 
that year the connection of the 
present Dewan with the State of 
Mysore commenced ; but the career 
that has attained to such distinction 
had but very small beginnings, for 
it commenced with a deputy clerk- 
ship on Ks. 50 per month. 

Two years later, after a brief 
experience in the Judicial service, 
Mr. Madhava Kao was appointeil 
Manager of the Palace, and a little 
later on was made Head Master of 
the Royal School, where H. H. the 
late Maharaja was educated. He 
was next appointed Public Prose- 
cutor in the Ashtagram Division, and 
then filled in succession the posts 
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of Munsiff of Kortagere and Head 
Sheristadar of the Judicial Com- 
missioner’s Office. From the Judi- 
cial branch he transferred into the 
Revenue line, and steadily worked his 
way up to a Deputy Commissioner- 
ship of the first class. He was em- 
ployed on various special duties 
from time to time, in all of which he 
acquitted himself with remarkable 
success. In 1892, he was appointed 
by the late Maharaja as Inspector- 
General of Police, and during the 
short j>eriod of his office he brought 
about several much-needed improve- 
ments in that department. In i8q8, 
he was appointed as Plague Commis- 
sioner, and in that capacity he diti 
excellent work, and in recognition 
of his meritorious services in con- 
nexion with the plague operations, 
the Government of India conferred 
on him the distinction of a Com- 
panionship of the Indian Empire, 
and the Kaiser-i-Hind gold medal in 
the very first year the order was 
instituted. In 1898, he w as appoint- 
ed a Member of the Maharaja's 
Council, and in 1902 was sent to 
Bombay to study the system of 
revenue administration in that Pre- 
sidency, with a view to improving 
the system obtaining in Mysore. 
On the installation of the present 
Maharaja he was made a Revenue 
Commissioner, besides being First 
Councillor, and he did much to 
raise the tone of the Revenue Ser- 
vice in Mysore. As Revenue Com- 
missioner, he had scarcely com- 
pleted the reforms w'hich he intro- 
duced into the Revenue branch of 
the administration, w^hen he was 
invited by the Maharaja of Tra van- 
core to take up the Dewanshlp of 
that State, 

When in 1904 he assumed this 
office he proceeded at once to ini- 
tiate radical reforms in the several 
departments of the State service, 
apparently not before they were 
needed, for a period of stagnation 
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had set in and the machinery of 
the administration renuired a vig- 
orous shaking up to bring it into 
line with modern progressive ad- 
ministrations. Among the reforms 
successfully carried out may be 
mentioned the progress made in the 
departments of Finance and Reve- 
nue ^Settlement, and the institution 
of the Sri Mulam Popular Assem- 
bly, by which the then unique po- 
litical privilege w'as granted to the 
people of sending their own elected 
representatives to take part in its 
deliberations. Mr. Madhava Rao 
was also instrumental in abolishing 
taxation in kind ; and short as was 
the iwiod of his connexion wdth the 
Travancore State, his liberal views 
and high ideals and his unfailing 
sympathy with the aspirations of 
the people, made him emiffiatically 
the People’s Dewan. 

In March iqob, with the appro- 
val of the (iovemraent of India, 
Mr. Madhava Rao was appointed 
Dewan of Mysore, vice Sir P. K. 
Krishna Murti, K.C.I.E., whose term 
of office had expired. The official 
confirmation of the appointment 
met with general approval, for in 
1901, on the death of that eminent 
statesman, Sir K. Seshadri Iyer, 
who was the Dewan up to that time, 
and whose friend and right hand 
man Mr. Madhava Rao had been 
throughout the closing days of his 
career, it was expected that the 
Dew'anship would then fall to the 
latter. But the prior claims of Sir 
P. N. Krishna Murti could not be 
passed over, and Mr. Madhava 
Rao continued as Councillor and 
Revenue Commissioner. 

The most imjKjrtaiit measure wdth 
which Mr. Madhava Rao has been 
identified since he assumed the 
Dewanship of Mysore is the insti- 
tution of a Legislative Council for 
the State. The elaboration ‘of all 
Icgidative measures had hitherto 
formed a part of Ihe duties of the 


Council of the Maharaja, consisting 
of the Dewan and two Councillors, 
and it was felt that the character 
and composition of the Council, 
the smallness of its numbers and 
the want of publicity in its proceed- 
ings, did not permit of legislative 
measures being considered as fully 
and from as many points of view 
as w^as desirable. Therefore the 
new Legislative Council was formed 
by the association with the Maha- 
raja's Council, which was already 
in existence, of a number of official 
and non-official gentlemen who bring 
their practical experience and knowl- 
edge of local conditions and require- 
ments to bear on the discussion of 
legislative measures. The Council 
came into existence in June 1907, 
and has already clone some valu- 
able work. 

Mr. Madhava Rao was also instru- 
mental in getting an obnoxious tax 
which was weighing heavily on the 
Supari industry remitted. The tax 
was yielding a revenue of nearly 
four lakhs of rupees to the State. 

Mr. Madhava Rao is a staunch 
advocate of female education, and 
although the higher education of 
women has made good progress in 
Mysore, there is no State in the 
Empire that stands more in need of 
sympathy as regards elementary 
teaching among its women in general. 
He is a friend to social reform, and 
he has the good of the people at 
heart, and his whole career, success- 
ful and thoroughly consistent as it 
has been, is sufficient indication that 
the interests of the State of Mysore 
are not likely to suffer at his hands, 
although he may not always be pre- 

S ared to move as rapidly as some of 
is friends may wish. In the matter 
of the l^egislative Council, for ins- 
tance, although the elective principle 
has not yet been introduced as it 
has been urged it should have been, a 
promise has been given to the effect 
that it will not be long in coming. 
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STATE OF HYDERABAD 




His HiRhness ASAF JAH, NIZAM-VUMULK ; MIR SIR MAHBUB Al-l KHAN, FATEH JUNG, G.C.B., bc.s.1., 

Nixam ok Hvoerahao. 




His Highness Asaf Jah, Nizam-ul-Mulk; Mir Sir 
Mahbub Ali Khan, Fateh Jung, g.c.b., g.c.s.i., 

Nizam of Hyderabad. 


MONG the Ruling Chiefs of Intlia, (he Nizam 
of Hyderabad holds first jdace. The founder 
of (he ruling family was one of Auningzeb’s 
Viceroys ; in 1724 he was virtually independent. 
It was in 171,^ that Kumr-ud-i)in Asaf Jah, 
a distinguished soldier of the Emjieror .^urungzeb, 
was appointed Nizam-ul-Mulk and Suhahdar of the 
Deccan. A few years later he threw off the control 
of the Delhi Court. The tirst Asaf Jah was of 
Turkoman descent, and during his service under the 
Delhi Emperor was distinguished alike in w'ar and 
in political sagacity. At the time he was appointed 
Suhahdar of the Deccan the Moghul Empire was on 
the verge of decline, and amid the general confusion 
Asaf Jah had little difficulty in asserting his independ- 
ence against the degenerate and weak occupants of 
the throne of Delhi. Since then, the history of the dy- 
nasty, of which the present Nizam is the represen- 
tative, has been inextricably interwoven with the 
history of the Deccan, and of Hyderabad, the capital 
city of the State : and the family fortunes are fully 
dealt with in the historical section of the article on 
the Hyderabad Stale. It is only necessary, there- 
fore. to say here that the present Ruler is the son of 
the late Nizam, Afzul-ud-Dowla, who died in the early 
seventies, when his son was only three years of age. 
The latter was formally installed on the (rHddi by the 
British Resident, and a Regency was formed to carry 
on the affairs of the State until such time as the 
j'oung Prince should be fitted to himself assume the 
control of the administration. During the minority of 
the Prince, the affairs of the State were virtually 
controlled by one of the most able and most astute 
of native administrators, the late Sir Salar Jung. 

.'\t the time of the. death of the late Ruler, the 
Dcccan was in a somew'hat unsettled state. Several 
questions were pending between the late Nizam and 
the Government of India, which could not be brought 
to an issue, and we have it on the authority of a 
former Resident at Hyderabad, the late Sir Richard 
Temple, that if the late Nizam had any one idea in 
politics on which his thoughts fixed themselves it was 
this; that whatever thing had novelty must In? evil, 
and that any so-called reform which the British 
Resident might suggest should be regarded with 
circumspection. He desired, if possible, to keep his 
people aloof from all European notiorrs, social as well 
as political. For all that, he was thoroughly loyal to 
Ihc ^itish Government which he felt to be his sole 


support. These matters will be found fully set forth 
in the history of the State, but .so much is necessary 
here by way of explanation of the position held by 
the Minister, Sir Salar Jung, in the administration tif 
the State, The business of the State was performed 
by the Minister, yet he was kept by the late Nizam in 
a state of thraldom. The reason givtir for the Ritler's 
strange conduct was that Sir Salar Jung was anxious 
to introduce good government into a distracted and 
well-nigh ruined State, in whVh policy he had tlie 
support of the British Governmfmt. This aroused the 
fierce jealousy of the Nizam, but when he died and 
the Regency was practically vested in Sir Salar Jung, 
the political conditions of the State immediately 
changed. Interference by the Supreme Government 
became of less frequency, and when the preseivl 
Nizam, in February 1884, was invested by Lord 
Ripon, at that time Viceroy of India, with full 
administrative powers, the affairs of the State 
were in a comparatively prosiwirous condition. 

The greatest care and attention had been bestowed 
upon the education and political training of the young 
Nizam. The Government of India, on the death of 
his father, had insisted that it was a matter of the 
gfeate.st importance that the future Ruler should have 
every educational advantage that could be secured 
for him. to fit him for the high and imjjortant duties 
of his station. The superintendence of His Highness’s 
education was at first entrusted to two brothers, 
Captain John Clerke and Captain Claude Clerke. 
C.I.E., with whom were associated tutors well veriied 
in English, Arabic. Persian, and Hindustani. With 
the aid of these, the young Nizam acquired a thorough 
knowledge of Persian and Urdu literature, and was 
well grounded in English, fn the meantime his 
physical training was not neglected, and he soon 
excelled in all manly games and became a good horse- 
man and an efficient shot. His first appearance at a 
public, ceremony was in 1877, at Delhi on Proclama- 
tion Day, when he attended the big Durbar by Royal 
invitation, accompanied by the Regent, .Sir Salar 
Jung, and a large retinue of Hyderabad Nobles. 
A few years later his political and official instruc- 
tion was undertaken by the Minister himself, assisted 
by the heads of the various departments of State, 
and His Highness acquiced a practical working 
knowledge, of the machinery of the administration 
over which he was in the near future to preside. 
In 1883 he paid his first vi«t to Calcutta, and 
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made the personal acquaintance of the Viceroy, 
Lord Ripon, and it was on the occasion of this visit 
that arrangements were made for his investiture with 
full administrative powers. His Minister, Sir Salar 
Jung, had in the meantime died, and a Council of 
Regency had been established with His Highness as 
President. 

On the 2nd Feburary 1884, the Viceroy reathed 
Hyderabad for the purpose of performing the installa- 
tion ceremony, and great were the preparations made 
in the Nizam's capital to celebrate the accession of His 
Highness to the throne. In the course of his speech 
in the Durbar Hall Lord Ripon said that he was the 
first Viceroy of India who had ever visited Hyderabad, 
and his presence on this occasion was a mark, not 
only of the close and intimate ties which united the 
Ruhr of the State with the British Government, but 
also of Her Majesty the Queen's deep interest in the 
welfare of the Nizam. 

One of the tirst acts of the Nizam after assuming 
sovereign rights was to issue a proclamation to his 
subjects officially announcing his accession to the 
throne, and indicating in detail the policy of adminis- 
tration he intended to pursue. During the rule of His 
Highness great advances have been made and many 
improvements in the administration of the State have 
l^en carried into effect. The material resources of 
the country^ have been developed, railwri\ and road 
communications have been extended and much 
progress has been made in irrigation. All these 
measures form part of the administration of ti e State 
under the direction of His Highness, and a e fully 
dealt with elsewhere. But thei^e are matters of more 
personal moment that may fitly be mentioned in this 
article, and among these are the tangible tokens of 
loyalty and good-will towards the British Government 
that have, from time to time, been given by His 
Highness; the attendance of the Nizam in full State 
at Lord Curzon's Delhi Durbar; his reception of 
Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales at Hyderabad ; the great floods of 1908, 
and the part personally taken by the Nizam in the 
relief of the sufferers; and last, but perhaps most 
important of all, the final settlement of the long- 
standing difficulties connected with the administration 
of Berar. These are outstanding points in connexion 
with the regime of His Highness, and as they are of a 
more personal nature than are the measures of 
administrative policy introduced during the same 
period, they are accorded a place in this biographical 
notice of the Nizam. 

To take the last mentioned matter first in order of 
importance, as affecting the general well-being of 
the State. The Province of Berar, with an area of 
nearly 18,000 square miles and a population of nearly 
three millions, had long been under the dominion of 
the Nizam until, in 1853. it was assigned to the British 
Government, with the object of providing from its 
revenues the charges for the so-called Hyderabad 
Contingent, a force of more than 7,000 men under 
the command of British officers, which was main- 
tained permanently at the capital of the State, The 


terms of the treaty under which Berar was assigned 
to the British became in time a constant cause of 
dissatisfaction and compl^aint on the part of the Nizam 
and his Government. TTie revenues of Berar under 
British administration largely increased. The Nizam 
was entitled under the treaty to whatever surplus 
revenues remained after all necessary charges had 
been met, but the amount of those charges was left 
to the discretion of the British (Government, whose 
views regarding administrative requirements and the 
necessity for material improvements differed greatly 
from those of the Nizam and his Government. 
Frequent attempts were made to obtain the abroga- 
tion of the treaty and the restoration of the province, 
and it was not difficult to find, in England itself, noisy 
advocates of the claims of the Nizam. All contro- 
versies on this subject were settled in 1902, by the 
Viceroy and the Nizam, on terms which, while 
they protected the ])eople of Berar, gave liberal 
recognition to the claims of the Nizam, to whom 
a fixed annual payment is made by the British 
Government— his nominal rights of sovereignty being 
maintained. But for all practical purposes, Berar 
has become a British ])rovince. 

Not the least useful ])art of Lord Curzon's work in 
India was the friendshij) he formed with His 
Highness the Nizam, and the influence he exercised 
for the good of the State, A'aluable reforms have 
been introduced in quite recent years and the 
supervision of the finances of the State, which had 
fallen into the utmost confusion, was entrusted hv 
the Nizam to a British officer, with the best of 
results. When, at the beginning of 1903, Lord 
Curzon held his great Durbar at Delhi, the' Nizam 
was amongst the most honoured guests, and the 
movements of His Highness attracted the greatest 
amount of attention. Although he personally ad- 
hered to marked simplicity of dress during the 
Durbar, the Nizam's temporary residence at Ludlow 
Castle was furnished in most magnificent style. 
The private apartments contained the most cokly 
carpets, hangings, and shawls, many of them the 
work of the famous shawl merchant who supplied some 
of the Coronation robes for Her Majesty Queen 
Alexandra. There was also a magnificent display of 
gold-plate. The grounds of the castle were gaily 
decorated, yellow, the royal colour of Hyderabad, 
predominating, while the Nizam’.s carriage, and his 
escort, of regal splendour, were among the sights of 
Delhi during the Durbar period. To the west 
of the Castle a large plot of ground was set 
apart for the purpose of a camp to accommodate 
the Nizam's Body-guard, which consisted of 
50 Cavalry and 200 Infantry, under the com* 
mand of six officers. Two hundred magnificent 
horses were taken from Hyderabad and were 
stabled in the military camp. Eighteen State 
elq)hants were also taken from Hyderabad, and His 
Highness’s personal suite consisted of twelve nobles 
and eight great officers of State, including H. E. 
Maharaja Kishen Pershad. Prime Minister, and 
H. E, Nawab Fakhr-ul Mulk, Judicial Minister, Nine 
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S|>ecial trains were employed to accommodate the 
Nizam, his suite, followers, and impedimenta. 

The occasion of the Coronation Durbar was cele- 
brated with great rejoicings throughout the Hydera- 
bad State. All communities, and especially the 
Mahomedans, were enjoined to offer up prayers for 
the welfare and prosperity of His Imperial Majesty, 
the King-Emperor, under whose benign rule, it was 
pointed out, they enjoyed so many worldly blessings. 

A-lthough Lord Rijwn was the first Viceroy of 
India to visit Hyderabad, successive Viceroys have 
followed the example thus set, and the effect of these 
visits and of the change of attitude of the British 
Government towards the premier State is clearly 
evidenced in the good understanding that now 
exists IxJtween the Nizam and the Government of 
India. It was shortly after his installation that the 
Nizam gave the first tangible token of his loyalty 
and friendship, when in 1885, he offered the services 
of his troops in the Egyptian war ; and later on, 
when an invasion of Afghanistan by Russia seemed 
imminent, he made a similar offer. Although these 


prefers of service were declined owing to various 
reasons, they created an excellent im|)ression, and 
when on the occasion of the Jubilee of the late Queen- 
Empress, the Nizam made an offer to the Viceroy 
(Lord Dufferin), ol pecuniary help, t(^ the extent 
of 60 lakhs of rupees, to be exf>ended upon frontier 
defences, this imi)ression was strengthened. It is 
interesting to rememl>er that the present Nizam was 
not tlie first of the Rulers of the dynasty who 
has offered the British Government monetary aid ; 
while the offer of troops, made in 1885, laid lh(‘ 
foundation stone, as it were, of the Imperial 
Service Troops which came into existence four years 
later. These troops, wlrch, though they are under 
regular ins]>ection i)y British officers, belong abso- 
lutely to the different Native States from whose 
subjects they are recruited, have now reached a high 
standard of efficiency and have w<»n commendation 
in China and Somaliland, as well as on the North- 
West Frontier. They are available for Irnfwrial 
service when placed at the disposal of the British 
(fOvernment by their Rulers, 
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The Slate of Hyderabad. 


This important Mahonietlan 
State, better known as the 
Dominions of His Highness 
the Nizam, forms a polygonal 
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tract, occupying almost the 
centre of the Deccan plateau. 
The country has an average 
elevation of about 1,250 feet 
above sea-level, and is divided 
into two large and nearly equal 
divisions, geologically and 
ethnologically distinct, separated 
from each other by the rivers 
Manjira and Godavari. The 
portion to the north and west 
belongs to the trappean region, 
that to the south and east being 
granitic and calcareous. The 
area of the State is 82,698 square 
miles, Of this area about 
56,000 square miles are under 
State management, about 20,000 
square miles are held as jagirs : 
the balance being the appanage 
of His Highness the Nizam, and 
generally known as Satf-i’khas 
property, 


The country of the Nizam pre- 
sents much vaiiety of surface 
and feature. In some parts it 
is mountainous, wooded, and 
picturesque, in 
others flat and 
undulating . 
The champaign 
lands are of all 
descrip ti ens, 
including many 
rich and fertile 
plains, much 
good land 
which is now 
being brought 
under cultiva- 
tion, and nu- 
merous tracts, 
too sterile ever 
to be cultivat- 
ed. The soil is 
in general fer- 
tile, though in 
some parts it 
consists of a 
red and gritty 
mould, little 
fitted for pur- 
poses of agricul- 
ture. The trappean or black 
cotton soil country is a land of 
wheat and cotton, while the 
granitic region is a land of rice 
and tanks. The principal crops 
arc rice, wheat, maize, joar, 
hajra, riigt,-* oil seeds of various 
kinds, fruit and garden produce 
in great variety, cottor . indigo, 
sugar-cane, and tobacco. The 
principal exports are, cotton, 
oil-seeds, country cloths, hides, 
metalware, and agricultural pro- 
duce, The imports are salt, grain, 
timber, piece-goods and hard- 
ware. Among the manufactures 
of the country may be. mentioned 
the ornamental ware of Bedar, the 
gold-embroidered cloths of Auran- 
gabad, Gulbarga, and other towns, 
and the excellent paper of differ- 
ent kinds which is made at Kag- 
hazpore, near the fortress of Dau- 


latabad. Tussar silk is largely 
used for making scarfs, naris, and 
other silk fabrics. The tussar co- 
coons are gathered in the jungles 
of the southern and eastern dis- 
tricts; the silk is made inexactly 
the same way as that obtained 
from cultivated cocoons, and 
a very durable silk cloth is 
manufactured from it at War- 
angal, Mathwada, and Has 
anparti in Warangal district 
and elsewhere. But the best 
description of tussar silk is manu- 
factured at Narayanpet, and at 
Mahadeoporein Elgandal district. 
Warangal was formerly noted for 
its woollen and silk carpets and 
rugs, samples of which have been 
sent to European exhibitions, 
where they commanded a good 
sale. The use of aniline dyes, 
however, has caused' much injury 
to the trade, owing to the fading 
of the colours, The mineralogy 
of Hyderabad is chiefly remark- 
able for gold and coal deposits, 
and for iron ores, which latter 
are widely diffused in the lateritic 
and granitic areas and the sand- 
stone formation found in the 
Godavari Valley. There was at 
one time a strong hope of finding 
diamonds in the south-eastern 
portion of the country : but the 
Hyderabad (Deccan) Company, 
which holds the concession, after 
spending a large sum of money 
in prospecting, has apparently 
abandoned further search, for the 
present at least. 

The climate of Hyderabad dui- 
ing the greater part of the year is 
temperate and agreeable, being a 
medium between the extremes of 
heat and cold. The rainfall is 
mainly dependent on the summer 
rains, brought up by the South- 
West Monsoons ; but the eastern 
and southern portions of the 
country are also influenced by the 
autumn rains, when the same 
currents are deflected on the east- 
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ern coast. From its peculiar 
geographical position the country 
is thus brought within the influ- 
ence of these vapour-bearing cur- 
rents from almost opposite points 
of the compass. 

The dominions of the Nizam 
are bounded on the north by the 
district of Khandesh and the 
leased districts of Berar ; on the 
south by the rivers Tungabhadra 
and Kistna ; on the east by the 
rivers Wardha and Godavari : and 
on the west by the districts of 
Dharwar, Kaladgi, Sholapore, 
and Ahmcdnagar, all in the Bom- 
bay Presidency. A portion of the 
river Sina also forms the western 
boundary. The State is divided 
into two great and equal divisions, 
geologically, and there is a cor- 
responding agreement in the eth- 
nological aspects of the country, 
the Godavari and Manjira rivers 
separating the Mahrattas from the 
Telugu and Kanaresc peoples of 
the south. The principal rivers 
are the Godavari and the Kistna. 
with their tributaries the Tunga- 
bhadra, the Puma, the Penganga. 
the Manjira, the Bhima, and the 
Maner. There are, besides these, 
many other smaller streams. The 
main drainage is north-west to 
south-east, the country falling in 
this direction from 2,000 feet near 
Aurangabad to 1,200 feet at Rai- 
chur, and qoo feet at Karnal. The 
lines of watershed for the smaller 
streams follow the same direction, 
separating the valleys of the chief 
rivers. The most important 
ranges of hills are the Balaghat 
Range, running east and west from 
the taluka of Biloli in Nander. 
About 200 miles of this range is 
within the Nizam’s territories. In 
the north the Sahiadri-Parvat 
Range runs from east to north- 
west, and a length of about 250 
miles is within the Hyderabad 
State. Another range of hills runs 
from Daulatabad in the Auranga- 
bad district, eastward in the di- 
rection of Jalna, and proceeds into 
the leased districts of Berar ; and 
still another range runs into the 
country between the Godavari and 
the Manjira, passing through Bir, 
Darur, Mominabad, Udgir, and 
i^^Kowlass, Clusters of hills, run- 
ning north and south, connect 
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the several ranges, and there are 
a number of less imporlanl lull 
ranges which need not here be 
specified. 

The Godavari, the most impor- 
tant river of the country, is sacred 
to the Hindus. It rises in the 
Western Ghats, above Chandur, 
and takes a south-easterly course, 
entering the Nizam’s dominions 
near Phultamba in the Auranga- 
bad district, flow's through it and 
the districts of Parbhani, Nander, 
Indur, and Adilabad for a dis- 
tance of 500 miles, and changing 
its course at the north-east corner 
of Elgandal district, continues in a 
south-easterly direction for about 
170 miles, until it enters the Goda- 
vari district of Madras. It is 
joined by the Manjira, which rises 
in the Patoda taluk of the Bhir 
district, after a course of 387 miles 
through Bhir, Osmanabad, Bidar, 
Medak, Nander, and Indur dis- 
tricts. 

The Kistna is the next river of 
importance, ft has an average 
i)readth of about half a mile, and 
takes its ri.se among the Maha- 
bleshw'ar hills, entering the 
Nizam’s dominions at Eachempet. 
It is in flood during the rains, but 
is generally fordable in the dry 
season. The general character of 
the Tungabhadra, w'hich enters 
the court try near Hampi vSagar 
and forms the southern boundary 
for about 173 miles, is much the 
same as the Kistna. A series of 
anicuts is built across the river 
for irrigation purposes. One con- 
duit terminating in another, the 
whole once formed a continuous 
line, but at the present time there 
are some interruptions in its con- 
tinuity. There are no natural 
lakes, but from the earliest times 
advantage has been taken of the 
undulating character of the coun- 
try to dam up some low ground 
or gorge between two hills, above 
which the drainage of a large area 
is collected. Such artificial reser- 
voirs are peculiar to the granitic 
country and wherever groups of 
granitic hills occur, tanks are 
sure to be associated with them. 
They are not generally found in 
the trap regions, as the soil is 
too porous and the bunds thrown 
across become cracked and 
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fissured in the hot season, so that 
they are liable to be breached 
wlien the rains burst. 

mST()MU AI.. 

Ill prehistoric limes the great 
Dravidian race occupied the sou- 
thern and eastern portions of what 
is now' the Hyderabad Slate, to- 
gether with the rest of Southern 
India, andtheTelugu-speaking di- 
vision of this race constitutes the 
most numerous section of the po- 
pulation, even at the ])resen1 lime. 
It is uncertain when the invasion 
of the Deccan by the Aryans 00 
curred, but as in the adjacent 
Hindu State of Mysore, Asoka, 
third in succession in the line of 
the Maiiryan Kings, occupies a 
prominent position in the early 
annals of the Deccan, and his do- 
minions in 272 — 231 B.C. covered 
a considerable portion of the 
north-western and eastern tracts 
of the country and the whole of 
Berar. Then came the Andhras* 
w'ho were the next kings to rule 
the Deccan. Their rise to power 
dates from about 220 B.C,, and 
the dynasty lasted for a long time, 
terminating about the year 250 
A.D. The next dynasty of im- 
portance was that of the Chaluk- 
yas, which lasted up to 1189, 
when theT uower fell to the Hoy- 
salas and Yadavas. In the year 
1294 Ala-ud-din Khilji Jed the 
first Mahomedan expedition into 
the Deccan. When in 1325 Ma- 
homed-bin-Tughlak ascended tlu 
throne of Delhi, the Mahoinedans 
were masters of the Deccan from 
north to south. A few' years later 
the Mahomedan Governors of the 
Deccan revolted again.st the throne 
of Delhi and their rebellion result* 
ed in the alienation of the Deccan 
provinces from the Imperial Power, 
and the establishment of the 
Bahmani dynasty in what is now 
the State of Hyderabad. 

The founder of this line was, 
according to a contemporary in- 
scription, Ala-ud'ditt Bahman 
Shah, and having taken posses- 
sion of the Deccan Provinces^* 
including Bidar and Gulburga, 
he made the latter place his 
capital and commenced to reign 
in 1347. The Bahmani Kingdom 
at that time extended from 
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Berar in the north to the left 
hank of the Tungabhadra in the 
south; from Dabal on the west 
coast to the Telingana districts 
in the east* The Bahmani dy- 
nasty reached the height of its 
power under the Bahmani King, 
Ala-ud-din 11, about 1437, and was 
broken up l>y its discordant ele- 
ments between the years 1489 
and 1525. Its successive capitals 
were Gulbarga, Warangal, and Bi- 
dar. Out of its fragments five 
independent Muhomedan king- 
doms were formed in the Deccan* 
It is, of course, impossible to trace 
here the history of these several 
* dynasties. In 1565 they combin- 
ed against the Hindu Raja of Vi jii- 
yanagar, who was defeateil and 
slain in the decisive battle of Tali- 
kota. But though the city was 
sacked and the supremacy of Vija- 
yanagar for ever destroyed, the 
Mahomedan victors did not them- 
selves advance into the south. 
Despite frequent internal strife, the 
v^ultans of the Deccan retainctl 
their independence until con- 
quered by the Mogul Emperor 
Aurungzeb in the latter years of 
tlM‘ .seventeenth century. And 
this brings us to the founder of 
the existing Royal House of 
Hyderabad* 

Tlie dynasty of the jiresent 
Ni/.amwas founded by *\saf jah, a 
distingtiislied General ol the Mogul 
Emperor, Aurungzeb, of Turko- 
man descent. After a long life o.i 
tike Delhi Court, distinguished 
alike ?n waraiul])olilicalcnnning. 
Asaf Jah was appointed in 1713, 
Soubadar or Viceroy of the Dec- 
can. with the title of Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, which has since become 
hereditary in the family. The 
Mogul Empire w^as at this time 
torn by internal dissension, and 
amid Ihe general confusioii, A.saf 
jah had little difficulty in assert- 
ing his independence against the 
degenerate descendant of Aurung- 
xeb. At the time of his death in 
1748, he was firmly established as 
an independent sovereign, with 
Hyderabad for his capital, and 
a kingdom roughly co-ex tensive 
with the present State, On his 
death he was succeeded by his 
,,, second son, Nasseer Jung: tlie 
eldest son, Gbaai-ud^din, holding 


high office at the Court of Delhi. 
The chums of Nasseer Jung were 
disputed by Mozufier Jung, hi.s 
nophew\ with the support of Du- 
pleix, the Governor of theFrencli 
Settloinents. who saw in the es- 
tablishment, through his in- 
fluence of Moztiffer Jung as 
Soubadar of the Deccan, and of 
Chunda Salrb a claimant for 
the Nawabshiji of the ('arna- 
tic, a sure means of securing 
the asrenflancy of the French 
in India. The support which 
Mozuher Jung received from 
the French was, in those times, 
of itself sufficient reason to induce 
the English to lend their aid and 
influence to Nasseer Jung. Mo- 
zLiifcr Jung fell into the hands of 
his unde, by whom he was im- 
prisoned. but in the following 
year after the murder of Nasseer 
Jung by Pathan rebels, he was 
released, and with the support of 
the French assumed ♦he authority 
of Soubadar. After his accession 
Mozufler Jung received into his 
service a body of French troops 
under Ihe command of Bussy, atid 
ass-gu 'd to the French large terri- 
l:)riesnear Pondicherry, I he Prov- 
itice of Karikal, and tlie town 
and district of Masulipatam. He 
was soon afterwards killed in a 
mutiny of his troops. His only 
son bt,ng a minor, Siiialnit Jung, 
the* tliinl son <»f Asaf JaJi, was 
pku'ed in power i)V the influence 
of the Fretich, in grotituile for 
which Sidabut Jung confirmed 
mujiy ot tJ\e i)rivilege.s einoycd by 
them, and assigned several d siricts 
in the Northern Cin’ars lt)r the 
pay and equipment of the French 
auxiliarit‘S in his service. On the. 
outbreak cf the war l)et ween France 
and England in 173b, the French 
were driven out of tin Northern 
Circars l>y an English force. Salabiit 
Jung, who had advanced to oppose 
the English, did not feel hiinsell 
strong enough, without tlie aid of 
his French auxiliaries wlio had been 
recalled by Count Lally, to risk a 
battle, and was glad to conclude a 
treaty granting Masul pntam and 
other districts to the English, and 
binding hinxself to exclude the 
French from his (.Imniiiions. The 
text of ibis and subsequent treaties 
between successive Nizams and the 


Englisli is set forth in “ Aitchison’s 
Treaties, Engagements, and Sun- 
nuds relating to India.” The ac- 
fjuisitions ol the British in tlic 
Nk)rthern C.iicars were confirmed by 
a Firman of the Emperor of Delln 
in I7()5, at the same time that the 
Dewani of Bengal, Behar and Orissa 
was obtEiined. 

Salabut Jung was deposed in 1761 
])y his younger brother, Nizam Ali 
and died two years later in prison. 
In I7()5 Nizam Ali devastated the 
Carnatic, hut w'as driven back, and 
at the samt; time an English force 
took possession of the Carnatic in 
virtue of a Firman from the 
Emperor of Delhi. The Nizam was 
making active preparations for 
the continuance of hostilities, hut 
Madras Government, then 
labouring under pecuniary difficul 
tics and alarmed at the prospect 
of a war, deputed (ieneral Calhand 
to Hyderabad to negotiate peace 
Tln^se negotiations resulted in a 
treaty by which for the Circars of 
Ellore, Siccacole, Rajamundry, and 
other districts, the British (loyern- 
ment agreed to furnish the Nizam 
with a subsidiary force when 
required, and to pay nine 
lakhs a year when the assist- 
ance of their troops was not 
required. The Nizaju on his })art 
agreeii to assist the British with 
his trou])s. Under this treiity a 
('orps of two battalions jointni the 
Nizam for the reduction of the 
fort of Bangalore— then iu Ihe 
possession of Hyder Ah with whom 
the British Government was on 
hostile terms: but it was soon 
withtlrawn in consequence of the 
Nizam having treacherously de- 
serted the British alliance, and 
mvadiMl the Carnatic in conjunc- 
tion with Hyder Ali. The Nizam, 
hovvevej', was soon comj)elled to 
separate from Hyder, and in 1768 
another treaty was concluded be- 
tween the Br.t-sh Government and 
the Nawab of the Carnatic on the 
one }?art., and the Nizam on the 
other, by which the Nizam revoked 
all Sunnads granted to Hyder Ali 
by the Soubaclars of the Deccan ; 
agreed to cede to the English 
tlie Dewaui of the Caniaiic almve 
the (fhats, which had l)ceu s«nzed 
by Hyder Ali, on condition of their 
paying him seven lakhs of rupees a 
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year ; stipulated not to interfere with 
the possessions of the Nawab of 
the Carnatic » and to accept a reduced 

? ayment for the Northern Circars, 
he engagement between the English 
and the Nizam mutually to assist 
each other with troops was altered 
into an agreement to furnish the 
Nizam, on requisition, with two bat- 
talions of sepoys with guns, on con- 
dition of the Nizam defraying their 
expenses ; it being understood that 
the force has^not to he employed 


should invade Tippoo's territories, 
and should furnish a contingent of 
10,000 horse to be paid for by the 
British Government ; that an equal 
division should be made of the terri- 
tories conquered, and that if, after 
the conclusion of peace, Tippoo 
should attack any of the contracting 
parties, the others should join and 
punish him. On the termination 
of the war territories yielding an 
annual revenue of 13,16,000 Pa- 
godas were made over to the Nizam 


the Nizam had given his verbal 
consent to it. It was at this time 
that the Mahrattas revived a 
claim against the Nizam for arrears 
of chout and threatened hostilities 
if it were not satisfied. The Ni- 
zam a]>plied to the British Gov- 
ernment for aid, but the treaties 
with the Mahrattas jnecluded the 
English from any interference be- 
tween the disputants, except in 
the capacity of mediator. War 
broke out in I7()5 and terminated 
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against any person in alliance with 
the English. 

On the breaking out of the first 
war with Tippoo Sultan, Lord Corn- 
wallis made every effort to secure 
the co-operation of the Nizam, 
by promising him full participa- 
tion in the advantages that might 
result from the wair, and a treaty 
of offensive and defensive alliance 
was concluded with him in 1790. 
By tliis treaty, to which the Peishwa 
was made a party, it was stipulated 
that the Nizam and the Peishwa 


as his share of the conquests. 

After the conclusion of peace 
Lord Cornwallis transmitted to Hy- 
derabad and Poona proposals to 
reduce to a definite treaty the 
mutual guarantee against Tippoo 
which had been stipulated for in 
the Treaty of 1791, But owing to 
the delay and evasions of the 
Peishwa, whose designs against 
Tippoo and the Nizam would have 
been frustrated by the engagements 
jJToposed, the conclusion of the 
treaty was abandoned, although 


in the Convention of Kurdla, by 
which the Nizam was compelled 
to cede to the Mahrattas territories 
yielding a revenue of thirty-five 
lakhs of rupees ; to pay three crores 
of rupees ; and as a hostage for the 
fulfilment of these terms, to give 
up his Prime Minister, Threc- 
iourtbs of the territoty ceded by 
the Nizam was afterwards reco- 
vered during the dissensions which 
followed the death of Madho Rao 
Peishwa* But the presentment 
created in the mind of the Nizam 
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by the refusal of the British Gov- 
ernment to aid him in his extre- 
mity, or to penuit the subsidiary 
force U) accom})any him in the 
war, led him to entertain in his 
service a body of troops command- 
ed by French officers, and to dis- 
miss the British stibsidiary force. 
Friendly relations with him were 
therefore threateni-d with rujdure , 
but before matters came to a 
crisis the rebellion of his son, Ali 
Jah, compelled him to beg Ihf' 
return of the subsi'iiary force. The 
return of the Prime M nister, 
Axim-ul-Umrah, who had bt*en 
given to the Mahrattas as a liostage, 
was also favourable to British influ- 
ence, and as thp threatening atti- 
tude of Tippoo made a closer connec- 
tion with Hyderabad d:*s:rab!e, 
a treaty was concluded in I/qS, 
by which the subsidiary force was 
made pern\anenl and raised to six 
battalions, costing Ks. 24,17,100 
per annum- By the terms cf th‘s 
treaty, which was the eighth treaty 
entered into Ixdween the Nizam and 
the British, the Nizam’s French 
corps was to be disbanded, and the 
British Government was to arbitrate 
between the Nizam and the Peishwa, 
or, in the event of the Peishwa not 
consenting to thol anangement, to 
protect tlie Nizam from any unjust 
and unreasonable de rands of the 
Mahrattas, On the outbreak of the 
second war w»th Tippoo in i7()Cj, 
the subsidiary force and the Ni- 
zam's army co-operated with the 
British troo])s and after the fall of 
Seringapatam, the Nizam received, 
by the Partition Treaty of Mysore, 
districts yielding a large amount 
of revenue ; and to these were 
subsequently added two- thirds of 
the territories which were offered 
to, but rejected by, the Peishwa. 
The jealousy with which the Mah- 
rattas viewed the operations against 
Tippoo, and the threatening atti- 
tude which they assumed, led the 
British Government to strengthen 
their connexion wdth the Nizam, 
and a new treaty was concluded 
with him in 1800, by which two 
battalions of infantry and one 
regiment of cavalrymre added to 
the subsidiary force ; and for the 
payment of the force the Nizam 
ceded all the territories lie had 
acquired by the Mysore Treaties of 


T792 and 1799, subject to some 
exchanges to secure a well defined 
boundary. The treaty regulated 
the duties on wdiich the subsidiary 
force w^as to be employed, secured 
the Nizam in the sovereignty of 
h s dominions, prohibited his en- 
tering into polilicaJ negotiations 
with other States, and made the 
Britisli (lovernment the arbiter in 
his disputes with other Power.s, 
in consequence of the equivocal 
conduct of the Nizam in the first 
Mahratta w*ar, and the refusal of 
his officers to receive the wounded 
in the battle of Assaye into the 
forts of Daulatabad and Durur, an 
additional Article w^as added to the 
Treaty of 1800, requiring the con- 
tracting parties to admit the froop.s 
of cither jiarty into their forts when 
called upon. (Treaty udth the Nizam. 
1800), No. loin Aitchison's Treaties. 

Nizam Ali died in 1803 and w'as 
succeeded by his son, Sikandar 
Jail, and on his accession all exist- 
ing treaties were confirmed. In 
the lolJowing year by the Partition 
Treaty of Hyderabad, dated 28th 
April 1804, cession wav, made of the 
Dcccan territories taken from the 
Maliaraja Scindia in the Mahratta 
war. It was in the reign of Sikandar 
Jah that the reform of the military 
establishments was commenced, and 
a regular army, disciplined by Bri- 
tish officers, organized. The Nizam's 
newly organized forces proved of 
much service in tlie Pindari and 
Mahratta wars of 1817, and after 
the overthrow of the Peishwa these 
services were recognized by the 
Treaty of 1822, wdicreby the Nizam 
received a considerable accession of 
territory, w^as released from all 
arrears of tribute which he owed to 
the Peishwa and from all future de- 
mands for it. By this treaty some 
further exchanges of territory were 
effected to secure a letter defined 
frontier. Sikandar Jah' died in 

1829, and succeeded by his 

son, Nasir-ud-Daula, who was con- 
fronted at the outset of his 

reign with difficulties created 
during the latter years of his 

father's rule. The country had 
suffered much from the practically 
irresponsible administration of 
Sikandar Jah's Minister, Chundoc) 
LaH, by whom the revenues of the 
State had been farmed to con- 


tractors who were supreme in their 
several districts. The grossest op- 
pression prevailed, and the country 
was in possession of robber bands. 
For the restoration of order it 
became necessary to employ Bri- 
tish officers in the different dis- 
tricts, and under their adminis- 
tration, order was gradually being 
restored. When Nasir-ud-Daula 
came to the throne he requested 
that the direct interference of the 
Britisli officers in the administra- 
tion m’ght be discontinued, and 
this request was complied with. 
The withdrawal of British officers 
was immediately followed by a 
return to disorder, and a new ar- 
rangement with the Nizam became 
absolutely necessary. Therefore, in 
1853. a new treaty was concluded, 
by which the British Government 
agreed to maintain an auxiliary 
force of not less than 5,000 iniaii- 
try, 2,000 cavalry, and four field 
batteries of artillery ; and. to jiro- 
vide for its payment, the Nizam 
ceded in trust districts yielding a 
gross revenue of fifty lakhs of 
ruiiecs, it being agreed that ac- 
counts should be annually rendered 
to the Nizam, and that anysurjilus 
re\'enue that might accrue should 
be paid to liim. The districts 
thus ceded consisted, besides 
Berar. of Osmanabad and the Ra'- 
chnr Doal). By this treaty tlie 
Nizam, wdrle retaining the full use 
of the Subsidiary Force and Con- 
tingent, was released from the ob- 
ligation of furirsliing a large force 
in time of war. The Contingent 
ceased to be part of the Nizam’s 
army and became an auxiliary 
force, kept up by the British Gov- 
ernment for the use of the Nizarn. 

Nasir-ud-Daula died in May, 
1857, and was succeeded by his 
son, Afzal-ud-Daula. This was a 
critical period in the history of 
the State, for during the Mutiny 
of 1857, maintenance of order 
at Hyderabad was necessary for 
the success of the military opera- 
tions in the Deccan and Central 
India. The hopes of the disaffect- 
ed were excited by the succession 
of a new Chief, and in July 1857, 
an attack was made on the Resi- 
dency — ^which was, however, re- 
pulsed. The efforts of the Resi- 
dent to preserve order were ably 
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seconded by the Nizam*s Minister, 
the first Salar Jung, who had been 
appointed to this post with the 
ap])roval of the British Govern- 
ment in 1853. It w^as feared that, 
should the dominions of the Nizam 
break into open revolt, Bombay 
and the w^hole of Southern India 
would rebel. Hut the Nizam re- 
mained staunch throughout the 
j>eriod of trouble, and cast in bis 
lot with the British. In recognition 
of the loyalty of the Nizam the 
British Government, after the 
storm liad passed, created him a 
Knight of the Most Exalted Order 
of the Star of India, and further, 
modified the Treaty of 1853. whu'h 
required the submission of annual 
accounts of the Assigned Districts, 
an<l was jmxluctive of much 
trouble and inconvenience. A new 
treaty was, therefore, concluded with 
tho Nizam in i8()0, by which a 
dei)t of fifty lakhs of nqavs due to 
llie British Government was can- 
celled; the territory of Sholapur 
was ceded to tlie Nizam ; and th(, 
districts of Osmanabad and the 
Raichur Doab were restored to 
him On the other hand, the Ni- 
zam ced(*d certain districts to llie 
British, and agreed that the re- 
maining .Assigned Districts in Berar 
should be held in trust by the 
British Government for the pur- 
pose specified in the Treaty of 1853 ; 
and that no demand for accounts 
of the receipts or expenditure of 
the Assigned Districts should’ be 
made. It was at 

that time the object , — . 

of the British , , 

Government to ob- . 

ta i n 1 he sovereignty , . , . . ^ ; 

of the Assigned V' 

Distiicts, so as to 
administer them v’ 

through any agency > ^^ 4 ,}' I;; ^ 4 %' 

it pleased; but to ’'‘v 
this the NiTiam 
would not consent, 

ferred on the Bri- 
tish Resident 
Hyderabad author- 
enquire 
to p 

offences committed 
by Europeans and 
others in Hydera- 
bad territory, and 


the practical value of this SunnaJ 
consisted in the proof it afforded 
that the Nizam directly consented 
to tlie trial of such offences by the 
British Government, and waived 
all claim to have them tried in 
his own courts. The Nizam at 
this time received a guarantee that 
any succession to his State, made 
in accordance with Mahomedan 
Jwuw and the customs of his famdy, 
would be recojgnised. 

Alzal-ud-Daula dh^l in iHOq, and 
was succcedeii by his son, the 
])resent Nizam. As he was, at 
the lime of his father's death, 
but three years of age, a Regency 
was constituted for the adminis- 
tration of the country, with Sir 
Salar Jung 1 as Regent, ami th? 
Nawab Shams-ul-Uinaia as vo- 
Regent, the British Resident being 
consulted on all important mattiTs 
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concerning tlie welfare of the Slate. 
On the death of the co-Regenl in 
1877, his half-brother Nawab 
Vikar-ul-Umara was appointed co- 
administrator ; but be also died 
in 1881, Sir Salar Jung 1 remain- 
ing sole administrator and Regent 
until his death in 1883. In tlw 
following year His Highness Mir 
Malibub Aii Khan, having attaine<l 
majority, was installed by Lord 
Ri])on, Sir Salar Jung 11 being 
ap])ointed Minister. 

.\r>MINtSTR.\TIUN. 

His Highrufss the Nizam is tJie 
supreme authority in the Stale in 
all matters, tmd his decision is 
final on every question. In every 
case involving consocjuences of an 
im]>ortaat or ])erm£ment character, 
a report is made to him and his 
order obtained. The administra- 
tive and executive head of the 
(‘loverument is tlje Minister, who 
is aided l)y Assistant Ministers 
who are in immediate charge of 
the N'arious departments of the 
Slate. For consultative and deli- 
berative i>ur])oses tliere is a Cabinet 
Council, of which the Minister is the 
President and such Assistant Mi- 
nisters as are also Nobles of the 
State are members. There is also 
a l.tjgislalive Council for the en- 
actment of laws, of which details 
an‘ given further on. The respective 
]»owers of the Minister, Assistant 
Ministers, Cabinet CounciJ and Lc- 
g slativc Council have been dehned 
in ordinanCwS and 
acts issued orsanc- 
^ tinned by His 
Highness the 
Nizam. The pre- 
’“'S; ' sent form of ad- 
ministration was 
prescribed l>y the 
original instruc- 
■ ■ . ' ; tions issued by the 

Nizam in the Edict 
of 1893, subse- 
quently 

and Assis- 
tanl Secretaries 
each Department, 
who lay all 
except those 
the most ordinary 
routine, before tlie 
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Assistant Ministers of their respec- 
tive flepaitments in the first 
instance, and afterwards before the 
Minister, in case the subordinate 
concerned is not competent to issue 
final orders on the particular 
subject in hand. The Financial 
Assistant Minister has charge of the 
departments of finance, mints, rail- 
ways and mines ; the Judicial 
Assistant Minister has under him the 
judicial dq>artment, jails, regis- 
tration, medical, post office, and 
religious institutions. The Mili- 
tary Assistant Minister disposes of 
the work of the regular and irre- 
gular and the Imperial Service 
Troops : the Miscellaneoii.s Assis- 
tant Minister has under him the 
police, public works, education, 
municipalities, and sanitation. Tin, 
Kevenue Department is directly 
under the Minister, who exercises 
control over the departments of 
land revenue, revenue survey and 
settlement, customs, inani, excise 
and abkari, forests, agriculture, 
commerce, and local funds. 

The district administration is 
carried on by Soubedars, who are 
heads of Divisions, assisted by 
Talukdars and Tehsildars, The 
Judicial Department is immedi- 
ately supervised and controlled by 
the High Court. The District 
Police is in charge of an Inspector- 
General, who is a British officer 
lent by the Government of India, 
and who also holds the post of 
Inspector-General of Jails. The 
City. Police is under the control of 
a. Commissioner. The executive 
charge of the Irrigation Depart- 
ment is in the hands of a European 
officer, while the executive head of 
the buildings and roads branch 
is generally selected from among 
the local officers of the State Public 
Works. Forests are looked after 
by a Conservator, and Municipa- 
lities and Local Boards are estab- 
lished at all important centres. 

The lands of the State are divided 
into four principal classes, 
Khalsa, San-i-Khas, Paigah, and 
Jagir, Khalsa lands are the prop- 
erty of the State, and the land 
revenue and cesses collected there^ 
on are paid into the State Trea- 
sury. Sarf-i-Khas are lands the 
income of which is enjoyed by the 
Ruler of the State. Paigah lands are 

, 38 


held by some of the leading Nobles 
as military fiefs. Jagir lands arc 
those which have been granted to 
individuals at various times by th(‘ 
Ruler of the State, either in return 
for service or by way of Royal 
favour. The revenue of such land 
is collected and enjoyed by the 
Jagirdar, subject sometimes to 
payment of tribute. The land- 
revenue of the State is collected 
from the main body of State 
agriculturists under the ryotwari 
system. For purposes of land- 
revenue and general administration, 
the Nizam's territory is divided 
into four Subahs or divisions, 
sixteen districts and one hundred 
and seven taluks, exclusive of 
eleven Sarf-i-Khas taluks. Most 
of the country has been surveyerl 
and settled, but there are still 
some parts where survey and 
settlement have not been carried 
out. Each Subah is under a Com- 
mis.sioner and each District under 
a Collector. Exclusive of the 
Crown lands, hut including all the 
Jagir and Paigah lands, each of the 
four Subahs has an average ap- 
proximating 20,000 square, miles. 

Under the ryotwari system each 
field is considered a holding, which 
the ryot holds directly from the 
State, and the holder or occupant 
of the field is called the paltadar. 
The right of occuj)aticy depends on 
the regular payment of the assess- 
ment by the paUadar, and in case 
of failure to meet the demand he 
forfeits his right. In such a case 
the land reverts to the State, and 
the right of occupancy is sold by 
auction to satisfy the demand for 
arrears. The period of holding is 
nominally one year, but if the 
holder pays the assessment and 
dues regularly, he may retain his 
land indefinitely. A patiadar may 
relinquish his land by giving due 
notice of his intention to do so, 
or he may sell or transfer his right 
if he chooses so to do. Of the other 
systems of tenure, a jagir is a free 
grant of one or more villages, and 
the tenure may be classed under four 
heads : al tamgha or inam-aUtamgha, 
which are grants of an hereditary or 
p(Tmanent nature; Zat Jagin, 
or personal grants for the mainte- 
nance of the grantees ; paigah 
jagirs, or grants to the nobles 
of the Slate for maintaining 


troops for the Nizam , and 
tankhiVah-i-mahuUai or grants in 
lieu of certain local payments that 
were binding on the Stale. The 
inam lands are granted for service 
or charitable purposes, either free 
of revenue or subject to a quit-nmt. 
Makfn or sarbasfa resembles the 
jagir tenure, except that the holder 
has to jiay a certain fixed propor- 
tion of the revenue to the State ; 
It is also known as palampai in 
the Maratha districts. Peshkash^ 
or annual tribute, is realised from 
large zemindari estates, and other 
mi.scellaneous receipts from fruit 
trees, grazing lands, jagtrs under 
temporary attachment, fines and 
forfeitures. 

The Excise revenue of the State 
is deri\'ed from the following intoxi- 
cants and drugs . - Toddy, country 
spirits, foreign spirits, opium, 
hemp-drugs, and other drugs. The 
District Excise farms are under 
the supervision and control of the 
Revenue authorities. The farms 
in the City circle (which comprises 
the City of Hyderabad and the 
cantonments of Secunderabad and 
Bolarum) are looked aft(T by an 
officer styled the Talukdar of 
Abkari. 

With the exception of certain 
exempted articles, a customs duty 
not exceeding 5 per cent, of the 
value of any article is levied on all 
imports and exports in His High- 
ness’ dominions. The Civil and 
Military officers of the British Gov- 
ernment stationed in the Nizam’s 
dominions, the chief nobles and 
Jagir dars of the Slate, the higher 
officials of the Government and 
other influential persons are ex- 
empted by general or special orders 
from payment of any customs duty 
in respect of articles intended for 
(lifur personal or private use, ami 
not for sale. Opium which is .sub- 
ject to a special excise duty, i.s 
excluded from the Customs tariff* 
but salt pays a duty of R,s. 2 per 
120 seers. In oriler to encourage 
local manufactures, the duties 
payable on certain cloths made at 
Narayanpett and Mahbubnagar 
have been exempted from duty 
since iHqS. In the same year the 
system of receiving fixed monthly 
payments from certain dealers in 
gohi, silver, and piecious stones 
in satisfaction of the demand for 
ordinary duty on articles imported 
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or exported by them, was abolish** 
ed, and they were from that 
year made liable to the general 
customs tariff. A great deal of 
silver smuggling is carried on, anti 
large rewards are promised to 
persons instrumental in detecting 
cases in which the guilt can f)e 
proved. 

KKVENUE AND EXPKNDITOKK. 

The principal heads of rtux^nue 
are the Land Revenue, Customs, 
Exxise and Mint. In tlie Revised 
Budget Estimates for the latest 
year for which figures are, at the 
time of writing, available, the re- 
ceipts under these four hea<is fur- 
nish upwards of three-fourths of the 
total estimated revenue. Other 
sources <d income are Opium, 
Forests, Stamps, Mines, Registra- 
tion, Ihiblic Works, Post Office, 
Law and Justice and sundry 
receipts by Civil Departments. 
With the Laud Fievenue, Customs, 
and Excise we have already dealt : 
and we now come to another im- 
portant, but very irregular, source 
of revenue, the Mint. The history 
of the Hyderabad currency and 
coining operations forms a most 
interesting chapter in the history 
of the State, to which the limits of 
space will not allow us to do full 
justice. Prior to the introduction 
oi the Halli Sicca currency by the 
Iirst Sir Salar Jung in 1855, coining 
was carried on in several Mints, 
situated in various parts of the 
Nizam's dominions, most of them 
being owned, not by Government, 
but by powerful Jagirdars^ who 
derived large profits from the ma- 
nufacture. The natural conse- 
quence was an extensive debase- 
ment ol the coinage. In 1855, 
Sir Salar Jung established a new 
Hyderabad Mint, and introduced a 
new coinage to which he gave the 
name of Halli Sicca. The new 
rupee weighed xya’S grains, and 
contained z mashas oi alloy to 9 
of silver. 

The City Mint, when started, 
was a very small one, capable of 
turning out not more than 3,000 
coins a day, all hand made. In the 
first year the outturn di<l not 
exceed a lakh of rupees, but in the 
following year steady progress was 
made, and towards the end of 
1356, when about 18 lakhs had 
been minted, a notification lias 


issued forbidding coinage elsewhere 
than in the Hyderabad City Mint. 
The process of introducing the 
new Halli Sicca Rupee went on 
slowly at first, and for .some time 
its circulati(m was confined to the 
city and suburbs. Tn the districts 
the old rupees remained in circu- 
lation and no steps were taken to 
discourage their use, beyond this, 
that only Halli Siccas were actx'pted 
at Government Treasuries in ])ay- 
ment of Government demands. 
Free coinage was allowed in (he 
Mini up to 1803, but after that 
date comparatively little silver was 
coined. The stock of rui>ees in 
circulatum became somewhat de- 
jileted, and the rate of exchange 
between the State ru])ee and the 
British rupee, after fluctuating vio- 
lently in Kpi and became 

fairly steady, the former exchang- 
ing at about 8 per cent, above its 
bullion value. 

In the building oi a new 

Mint and the impririation of Iresh 
machinery were \'igoroiisly juishcd 
on, and by tin* end of the year the 
new Minf was in working order. 
Meanwhile an improved coin of a 
new design had been decided on, 
and the old Mint had been kept 
working during the first ten mouths 
of the year, and during this period 
80 lakhs of the new Char Minar 
rupees were coined When the new 
Mint was opened, the minting of 
the improved rupees was carried 
on at the new establishment, and 
since then the supply has been so 
regulated as to prevent serious 
fluctuations of exchange value. 

The rate now stands at between 
1 15 and iib to 100 British rupees. 
The copper coins issued by the 
State were, till recently, oblong 
pieces of about 2 i>ies" in value. 
Since i()05, however, copper coins 
of a better pattern have been issued 
from the Hy<lerabad Mint, repre- 
senting the same value. Half-anna 
coims have also F>een made. 

As in former years, gold is still 
rec^hved in the Mint for manufac- 
ture into A^hrafis or fractions of 
Ashrafis, These gold coins are not 
current in the Nizamis dominions 
for purj)oses of exchange, but are 
often presented as Nazars to His 
Highness or other well-to-do people. 
Also, they an? often obtained and 
worn as ornaments. On grand occa- 
sions they are distributed in charity 


or as gifts on behalf of the Nizam. 
All told, there is iv) large demand 
for them. 

The revenue derived from Forests 
is small in amount, averaging, 
over a period of five years, about 
44 lakhs of rupees only, per 
annum. The administration of the 
Slate Forests is under the control 
of a Conservator, and the manage- 
ment of the department is guided 
by the Fores! Act of 1899, which em- 
powers the Conservator to exercise 
full control over reserved and pro- 
tccttvl forests, and reserved species 
of trees in open forests. Timber is 
supplied to purchasers at fixed 
rates, while cultivators receive free 
timber and fuel for agricultural 
implements and domestic purposes. 
Minor ])rt)duce, .such as grass, 
branches, and leaves, etc., is grant- 
ed free to the local ryots and free 
grazing is permitted under certain 
restrictions. After meeting the 
local demand, timber of various 
kinds is exported t(» different parts. 
The forests form six divisions*— 
Warangal, Iridur, Mahbubnagar, 
Aurungahacl, Nirrnal, and Gulbarga, 
and each division is under an 
.Assist an t Coust'rva tor. Si x t cen 
spc^cies of trees are reserved in the 
oj>en forests, as follows Sandal, 
teak, ippa, nail madcli, liruman, 
sheesham, ebony, satinwood, bij- 
sal, buthigamupu, soini, kodarsi, 
sandra, behdaru, mokub, and chu- 
mangj. Of these, the first five only 
are found in any number in the 
open forests, the others l)eing 
exceedingly rare. 

Under Public Works, tJie most 
important, from a revtuiiie point 
of view, are the railways, ana the 
Nizam’s Guaranteed Railways Co., 
Id., work the cxistuig railway 
lines in the Nizam's dominions. 
Tliese lines consist of a broad 
gauge railway from Wadi Ihrougf* 
Hyderabad and Secunderabad to 
the south-eastern frontier of the 
Hy<lerabad State, a distance of jjo 
miles . and a metre gauge nulway, 
callet I the Hyderabad-! iodavc^ry 
Valley Railway, which runs from 
Hyderabad to Munmar, 391 miles. 
The south-western corner of the 
State is crossed for X37 miles by 
the broaf! gauge line from Bombay 
to Madras. About 120 miles of this 
line bch)ngto 1 he south-eastern sec- 
tion of the Great Indian Peninsular^ 
while the remainder is partVerf the 
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north-western brancli of the Madras 
Railway, the junction being at 
Raichur. The Nizam’s Guaranteed 
State Railway is owned and worked 
by a company under a guarantee 
from the Hyderabad State, and the 
same company works the metre 
gauge line, capital for which was 
raised by the issue of redeemable 
mortgage debentures. An exten- 
sion on the metre gauge from Puma 
to Akhola, a distance of 137 miles, 
is contemplated, which will link uj) 
the Rajputana-Malwa and Southern 
Mahratta systems : and several 
other surveys are now being carried 
out. 

The only mine that is being pro- 
fitably worked at present is the 
Singareni coal mine in the Warangal 
district. This is being worked by 
the Deccan Mining Company, and 
as the output is coiKsiderable 
(2, io <),882 tons, during the rtve 
years 1898-1903!, the Royalty paid 
to the State is corres])onding large, 
and is increasing in amount yearly. 
The (ioJd Field workings in Rai- 
chur have showed but poor results. 
The Hyderabad State is rich in 
minerals, and the reason why min- 
ing enterprise has made so little 
headway up to the present is that 
the Deccan Mining Company, who 
had obtained for a few yvam a 
monopoly of prospecting lor mi- 
nerals throughout the whole of the 
Nizam’s dominions, had, in 1801 
and 1892, made extensive claims 
to mining areas in which the 
Nizam’s Government were unable to 
accpiiesce. The disputes that ensued 
])revt*nted the original company 
from either undertaking themselves, 
or leasing out to other companies, 
fresh mining areas, and also barred 
fresh applications for prospecting 
rights from others. Arbitration 
was recently resorted to, and from 
latest accounts, the disputes are 
likely to be settled amicably. It is 
well estaDlished that dej^sits of 
iron ore of varying qualities are 
widely distributed over the later- 
itic and granitic tracts of the Slate, 
while similar deposits have been 
discovered in the sand-stone for- 
mations in the Godavery andWar- 
dha VaJlc)^, In the tract situated 
between the Kistna and Tuuga- 
bhadra rivers, hematite occurs in 
considerable quantities. Among 
other minerals found in the country 
may be mentioned mica, fine 


specimens of corundum and garnets, 
and a small deposit of graphite 
in the vicinity of Hasanabad. A 
copper lode has recently been dis- 
covered atChintrala irithoNalgonda 
district, which promises to be remu- 
nerative. Excellent limestone is 
quarried at Shahabad, betw'een the 
Wadi Junction and Gulbarga on the 
Great Indian Peninsular Railway. 
In addition to the minerals already 
mentioned, red chalk and saline 
deposits have been found. From 
ancient times diamond mines Jiave 
been worked in the alluvial deposits 
round about Partyal, near the 
Kistna, as well as in other localities 
in tlie alluvial tract of the same 
river. Trials made in recent years 
by the Deccan Mining Company, 
involving a considerable outlay, 
provevd unsuccessful. Only stones 
of \^ery small size were found, llie 
gaugue iiaving beeti worked out by 
the old miners. 

LEGISLATION AND JOSTK'E. 

'I'he I egislative authority in th<* 
Nizam’s dominions is the Hydera- 
bad Legislative Council, (‘stablished 
by a Firman of His Higlmess the 
Nizam in l8()3. In the following 
year 1 of 1304 Fasli ” re- 

ceived the Nizam’s sanction, re- 
cognising the right of the people 
to share In the work of framing 
laws, and to rejiresentation. In 
1900 this Reg!iIation wa.s re-enact- 
od, with certain modifications, and 
is still in force. The Council con- 
sists at present of a Pre.sitierit and 
Vice-President, eleven official and 
six non-official members. 7 he 
Minister is the President, and the 
Assistant Minister, whose depart- 
ment is concerned with the parti- 
cular Bill before the Council, is the 
Vice-President for the time being. 
Oi the official members, the Chief 
Justice, the Judicial Secretary, and 
the Legal Adviser, are ex-offiao 
members, the other eight official 
members being nominated by the 
Minister for two years. Of the 
six non-official members, two 
are elected by the Ja^irtfars and 
landowners, two by the pleaders 
of the High Court, and the remain- 
ing two are nominated by the Mi- 
nister from among the i>eople. 
The Criminal Code, which was 
passed and came into force three 
years after the establishment of 
the Council, was drawn up, with 


certain alterations, on the lines 
the Criminal Code now in force in 
British India, It supplied a long-felt 
need and has relieved the Courts 
of much uncertainty as to the law 
in dealing with criminal cases. 
Other important Acts that have 
been passed in recent years deal 
with the regulation of procedure 
of Courts of Civil Judicature ; and 
the consolidation and amendment of 
the Law relating to Criminal Proce- 
dure. The Evidence Act was passed 
in ic;o4, and the High Court Jiegu- 
lations were amemled in the fol- 
lowing year. Bills introduced into 
the Legislative Council are based 
on Mahommedan j urisprudence, 
the Hindu Shastras, .special laws 
binding on a particular com- 
munity, or customs and usages 
having the force of law. 

The High Court, which consists 
of five Judgt*s, is the Supreme Court 
of the State, and exercises both 
Original and Appellate Jurisdiction 
in civil and criminal matters. It 
also maintains a general supervi- 
sion and control over all the other 
(iourts, for the exercise of which 
th(‘ Chief Justice, or any Judge of 
the High Court whom lie may ap- 
point. is authorised to go on circuit 
to inspect the various Courts. In 
its administrative capacity, the 
High Court is em])owered to issue 
rules and regulations for tin; gui- 
dance of all Courts, in consonance 
with the law, to alter them from 
time to time, and to suggest to the 
Government the introduction of 
any new, or amendment of any 
oJ(i, law which it may consider 
necessary. There are now 123 Civil 
and 271 Criminal Cojirts for the 
administration of justice. Tahsil- 
d:/rjs’ may tjy suits up to a limit of 
Rs. TfK), but very few exorcise these 
powers. In the City of Hydera- 
bad, besides the High Court, are the 
Kazi’s Court, the City Civil Court, 
and the City Criminal Court. The 
Kazi's Court has jurisdiction in 
original suits between Mahomme- 
dans, relating to betrothal, mar- 
riage, divorce, guardianship, dowry, 
maintenance, succession, inherit- 
ance, and all such matters. The 
City Civil Court adjudicates upon 
civd suits arisir^ in the city, and 
not exceeding Rs. 5,000 in value. 
The City Criminal Court disposes 
of ail criminal cases arising in the 
city, which can be dealt with by a 








first-class Magistrate. There is a 
special Magistrate for the trial of 
Thuggi and Dacoiiy cases. For- 
merly a large number of influential 
people were exempted from attend- 
ance in the Courts ; hut this pri- 
vilege was abolished in icpo. and 
no one can now claim exemption 
as a right. 

MUNICIPAL APPAIRS. 

The most important Municipali- 
ties in the State arc those of Hy- 
derabad and Chudderghat, which 
have, since t() 03, been amalgamated, 
and ))laced under a special officer, 
styled the Secretary to the Commit^ 
lee. Municipal administration was 
first introduced into Hyderabad in 
j86g, and seventeen years later the 
Chudderghat Municipality was es- 
tablished, and, as stated above, was 
later on amalgamate<l with the 
older body. The principal sources 
of revenue to the Municipality are 
S])erial grants by Government in 
the way of contribution : taxation 
on houses, animals and vehicles, 
slaughter-house and bazaar fees, 
water rates, and other smaller 
items. The special grants do not 
])ropcrly belong to the Municipa- 
lity, hut are rather expended 
through the agency of the Muni^ 
cipal Committee by Government 
for the sake of con\'eniem'e. The 
members of the Committee are 
called Municipal Commissioners, 
and number twenty-seven. The 
President and some of the 
members are officials, while the 
remainder are selected from the 
vakils of the High Court, bankers, 
representatives of the Sari^i-^hhas 
and Paigah departments and otlier 
persons not in State employ. 

All the leading district towns in 
the State have been constituted 
into Municipalities, and the Local 
Cess has been introduced in all 
settled districts. It is at present 
in force in no tahikas and provides 
funds for the construction and 
maintenance of roads, schools, dis- 
pensaries, rest-hou.ses, and other 
works calculated to benefit the 
people of the district. It is col- 
lected with each instalnient of re- 
venue paid by the cultivators, at 
the rate of one anna per rupee of 
land revenue, and is created in the 
accounts as follows. — Village Police 
fand, 4 pies ; educational fund, 
2 pies ; road fund, 3 pies ; medical, 
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1 pie ; and general improvement 
fund, 3 pics. The village Police 
fund is credited to the State which 
meets the cost of the village Police ; 
tlie educational fund is controlled 
by the Educational department. At 
present there are 15 District and 
04 Taluk Boards. A District 
Board is compo.sed of 14 members, 
half of them Inung officials and 
Jialf non-officials. A Taluk Hoard 
consists of five members, two offi- 
cials and 3 non officials. 

ARCn.KOLOfJV. 

The Nizam’s dominions are rich 
in remains of antiquarian interest 
or historical importance. The finest 
rock tem|des and caves in India are 
to be found within the limits ol the 
Hyderabad State. There ar(‘ nu- 
merous old forts, where fates of 
kingdoms were decided in the past, 
ruins of large cities which once en- 
joyed power and splendour, tombs 
of illustrious men who ha\T left a 
lasting mark on the country, well- 
jireserved inscriptions, many of 
them still undeciphered, recounting 
perhaps the deeds of rulers of men or 
of benevolent founders of charities, 
and other relics full of interest to the 
.scientific enquirer and the lover of 
research and study. i th a few only 
of the more important of these can 
we deal in this article. 

To take the Rock Temples first 
in order, those of Ellora ami Ajunta 
in the Aurangabad district are well- 
known. The former is described as 
the finest group of caves in India. 
It contains temples dedicated to the 
service of three religions, Buddhist, 
Brahmanical, and Jain. The caves 
of this group vary in age from the 
5th to the gth or lofh century. 
The Ajunta Caves are situated in a 
lonely and wild ravine, about three 
miles in a straight line north-west of 
Ajunta, which is 52 miles north- 
east of Aurangabad. They are 
about a thousan<! yeans older than 
the Ellora Caves, and belong ex- 
clusively to the Buddhist religion. 
They are twenty-nine in number, and 
are famous for (heir frescoes, 
which, however, have been sadly 
damaged by visitors who cut out 
pieces and carry them away as 
mementoes. Besides these import- 
tant Cave groups, which are still 
in a good state of preservation, 
there are other minor groups in 
the Aurangabad district, at Ghatot 
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Kach, Pital Khora, and Rudres- 
war. In the Bir district tliere is 
a cave at Amba Jogai; and about 
two miles from tlie town of Dhar- 
aseo in the Naldrng district there 
are two groups of caves, one be- 
longing to the Jain and the other 
to the Vaishnav sects. A series 
of ol(i Brahmanical caves are situ- 
ated at Karusa, in the Bidar dis- 
trict, and at Kalyarii in the same 
district there are several rook ex- 
cavations, one of the cells having' 
doors of the I';g;^)tian type, widen- 
ing towards the floor. 

The most famous tombs in the 
.State are those of the Kulubsliahi 
Kings at Golconda, about five 
miles to tht? westward of the city 
of Hyderabad. All the kings of 
the Kutubshahi, except the last, 
.Abiil Hassan, who ended his days 
as a prisoner in the Dowlatabud 
fortress, are interred here. The 
earliest of these tombs was con- 
structed previous to 1543 by (lie 
first Kutabshahi King, Sultan Kiili, 
for himself. They are massive 
structures of grey granite, oblong 
or .square, surmounted with domes. 
Some of them are richly decorated 
with enamelled tiles and other 
architectural embellishments. Most 
of them were surrounded by their 
own separate gardens in former 
times, but both the tombs and the 
gardens suflered considerably at 
the time of Auratigazib’s invasion 
of Golconda. After this thc*v re- 
mained in a neglected state for a 
long time, till the first Sir Salar 
Jung took slejis to preserve and 
repair the building.s anri to replant 
the gardens. Since then the Nizams 
Government has looked carefully 
after these ancient remains, and 
much of tfie wanton destruction 
which visitors use<l to inflict has 
been checked of late. 

There are twenty-nine lorts, 
large and small, and among the 
principal may be mentioned those 
of Dowlatabud, Raichur, Golconda, 
Kandhar, Yadgir, Naldrug, Wa- 
fangal, Nalconcla, Nirmal and 
Bidar. The Dowlatabad fortress is 
eight miles to the north-west of 
Aurangabad. It belonged in olden 
times to Hindu Rajas and was 
known by the name of Devgad or 
Deogiri. It has been identified 
by some as the Tagara of Ptolemy. 
The Raichur fort is a relic of tfie 
ancient Hindu Rajas of Warangul. 
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(^lolconda. too, was originally a 
Hindu fort, erected by the Rajas of 
Warangal. It came under Mahom- 
medan dominion in 1362. There are 
a number of old buildings in the 


after. Naldrug, again, originally 
belonged to the Hindus, and came 
ink) Mahommedan possession in 
the time of the Adil Shahi Kings, 
who greatly strengthened it. 


which was founded in the 8th 
century and is identified with 
Ptolemy’s Korunkula. The place 
is rich in interesting relics of 
antiquity, ft once contained a 



The Gate of Victory, Warangal. 

fort, of historical and archaeological Warangal, also built in Hindu stupendous Hindu temple, of which 

interest. The fort is now used as times, is a very ancient fort, circular only four ruined gateways now 

the head-quarters of the Golconda in construction. It is two miles remain, 

Brigade, and is carefully looked distant from the town of Warangal, 
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Colonel Navvab MAHOMED ALI 
beg. Sir AFSUIUJL-MULK, 
Bahadur, k.c.i.e., m.v.o,, a.-d.-c., 
Commanderdn-Chicf of the Regular 
Forces of His Highness tlie Nizam of 
Hyderabad. Son of the late Mirza 
Vilayat Ali Beg, Resaidar, 3rd 
(avalry, Hyderabad Contingent. 
Born at Mominahad, July 22, 1852, 
Resaidar Mirza Vilayat fought 
against the rebels during the Indian 
Mutiny of 1857, the Contingent 
being employed in the suppression 
of the revolt. For his bravery he 
received the Order of Merit and the 
Order of British India. He was 
also prOvSenled with a Sword of 
Honour by Sir Hugh Rose. Com- 
manding Central India Field 
Force. He died m t 86(), by his 
\vill appointing Mr. (now' Sir diaries) 
Fitzgerald of the; 3rd Hyderabatl 
Contingent guardian of his son. In 
i8b7 Nawab Mirza Mahomed Ali 
Beg joined the 3rd Cavalry of the 
Hyderabad Contingent and was 
ra]>idly ])romoted to Resaidar. In 
1877 he commanded H. II. the 
Nizam’s Escort of 100 men of the 
Contingent at the Delhi Assembl ge 
of that year. In 1880, on the 
occasion of Sir Salar Jung’s visit to 
Aurangabad with the Rt^sident Sir 
Richard Meade, he again command- 
(‘(1 the Escort, visiting Daulatabad. 
Roz.i and Ellore. On this o<T.asi(m. 
in tli(‘ absence of Major Stewart, 
the S<.‘cond-in-Command, when the 
3r(l and 4tb Cavalry, 4th Infantry, 
and 2nd Battery of the Contingent 
paraded before the Resident au<l 
the , Minister, he was given Com- 
mand of the 3r(l ('avalry, the lirst 
occasion on which a Native Officer 
commanded a whole Regiment on 
])arade. In the Afghan War oi 
i88t he accompanied his Regiment 
tf) the front in command oi the 3r(l 
Squadron. He was highly com- 
mended and received the thanks 
of Brigadier-General Sir Thomas 
Wright, and w^as awarded the 
Afghan Medal, On his return to 
Mominahad he was apfKiinted t<) 
the Staff of H. H. the Nizam, 
which necessitated bis transfer Xo 
Hyderabad. For his distinguished 
services H, H. the Nizam was 
pleased to confer upon him in 1884 
the title of Afsur-jung : and in 
1888 the title of Afsur-ud-Do^^da. 
The distinguished household title of 
>Afsur-ul-Mulk was conferred upon 
him in iqo^. Thest^ hoitours from 
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His Highness’ (iovemmeut were 
supplcmentetl by the distinction 
f)f Knighthood conferred upon him 
by the British Ci^jvernment in i()0S 
when he was made a K.C.I.E. In 
1897 Sir Afsur-ul-Mulk was appoint- 
ed Commander, H. H. the Nizam’s 
Regular Troops, which conferred on 
him the rank of ('ommaruler-in-Chief. 
He had previously commanded 
the (iolc(»nda Brigade, and two 
Regiments of the Imperial Stn*vice 
Troops which he had himsidl raised. 
H(‘ also holds the rank of Major in 
the British Army. Sir .\fsur-ul-Mulk 
has served on active service on 
several occasions besides the Afghan 
War. He w^as selected to accom- 
pany the Durand Mission which tell 
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through. He rendered distinguished 
s(Tvjce in the Black Moimtaiii 
Ex pod it ion, where he was on the staff 
of (ieneral Sir John McQueen. In 
TQOo Sir Afsur-ul-Mulk joined the 
China Ex])edition, on the staff of 
General Cummins ('ommanding the 
tli(^ F<Hirth Brigade, but on arrival at 
Hongkong was transferred to a 
more im)>ortant ])(>st on the staff of 
General Gasolee Commander-in- 
Chief of the ExjitHlitionary Force, 
He also took part in the Ponting 
Fou expedition and joined General 
Richardson’s flying column. On the 
recommendation of th(; Inspector- 
(ieneral, Imperial Service Troops, he 
was selected by the Government of 


India to accoinpany the Indian con- 
tingent to England on the occasion 
of the (.'oronation of the King- 
Emiieror Edward VII. He received 
the China modal from the King 
jiersonally, and the Coronation 
medal from the hands of the 
Prince of Wales. On the occasion 
of the Nizam’s Forty years’ Jubilee 
His Highness on parade, with his 
own hands, tied on Sir Afsnr-ul- 
Mulk’s turban a valuable 
‘^Serpaich," and presented him 
with a special Sword of Honour. 
Sir Afsur-ul-Mulk has attained 
many distinctions, and as he is 
in the prime of life many others 
are before this distinguished soldier 
who has so wide a field for his 
activities. 

Mr. FARIDOONJI JAMSHED- 
Jl.c.i.E., Political i^ecretary to the 
Government of His Highness the 
Nizam of Hyderabad and Private 
Secretary to His Excellency the 
Prime Minister of Hyderiibad. 
Eldest son of the late Dr. J amshedji, 
also fonnerly in the servici* of the 
Nizam. Born in the Aurangabad 
District, September 1849. EntertHl 
the service of the Hyderabad Govern- 
ment, has since served under six 
administrations, and has nearly thir- 
ty-eight years’ continuous service to 
liis credit*. This is the longest term 
of service of any of the Secretaries 
in His Highne.ss’ service. At the 
time when the Bombay survey 
system was first introduced into the 
Nizam’s dominions, Mr. Faridoonji 
lainshedjj was sclecte<l to carry out 
tli(‘ work, which he offecl<?d in tht‘ 
disiricts of Aiirungabad, Bir and 
Parbhani, embracing 15,000 square 
miles of territory. lie earned great 
credit from Sir Salar Jung I, the 
then Prime Minister, by the energy 
ami ability with w'hich he effcc'ted 
the task, and was presented by that 
nobleman with a gold w'atch and 
(dx:iin in recognition. Mr. Faridoon- 
ji was api>ointed First Talukdar at 
Aurungabad in the year 1883, and 
the following year, on the retirement 
oi General Glasfurd, he sur.ceede<l 
that officer as Survey and Settlement 
Commissioner. In 1884, Sir Salar 
Jung II attained office as Prime 
Minister, and he appointed Mr. 
Faridoonji Jamshedji his Private 
Secretary in the same year. Since 
then Mr, Faridoonji has continued 
to hold the same office under the 
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fallowing Prime Ministers : **Sir As- 
man Jah Bahadur, k.c.i.e.. Sir 
Vikar-vU-Umra Bahadur, k.c.i.e., 
Maharaja Sir Kishiin Pershad Balia- 
(liir, K.C.I.E. The holding of this 
delicate office under so many Minis- 
ters is proof of Mr. Faridoonji Jam- 
shedji's abilities and the remarkable 
tact and promptitude with which 
he deals with all matters that come 
before him. During the regime 
of Sir Asman Jah Bahadur, Mr. 
Faridoonji Jamshedji with Nawab 
Moshin-ul-MuIk was selected to 
represent the Nizam's Cjovernment 
at the Parliamentary enquiry in 
connection with the Deccan Mining 
scandal. The Companionship of the 
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Indian Empire was conferred upon 
him l)y the Government of India in 
recognition of his good services to 
the Hyderabad State, and this 
order he had the honour of receiv- 
ing at the hands of His Excellency 
the Viceroy during the Coronation 
] 3 urbar held at Delhi in 1903. The 
conferring upon Mr. Faridoonji 
Jamshedji of the post of Political 
Secretary to Government in addition 
U) hts other duties is the latest 
indication of His Highness the 
Nizam’s recognition of the many 
years of good and useful work 
he has rendered to the State of 
Hyderabad. Anyone acquainted 
with Hyderabad politics will readily 
understand the important nature of 
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this iqipointment. His Highness' 
selection has given much satisfac- 
tion to all classes in Hyderabad, 
During the alisence on furlough of 
Mr. Casson Walker, Mr. Faridoonji 
has also had charge of the jiorlfolio 
of railways and mines. Mr. Farid- 
oonji Jamshedji possesses an indiv- 
iduality of character which is very 
marked, and there is scarcely a visitor 
to the Deccan capital who has not 
partaken of his generous hos])itality. 
He is a keens portsman, and though 
now in his fifty-sixth year he is still 
a good rider and better shot, to 
which the many trophies of tiger 
and other game that adorn his 
charming house at Saifabad bear 
eloquent testimony. He is a widows- 
er with one son, Mr. Kustomji Jam- 
shedji, who is now a Deputy Com- 
missioner in Berar, and though (piite 
a young man, has already earned 
the Kaiser-i-Hind Medal. His two 
brothers, Messrs. Burzorji Jamshedji 
and Sohrabji Jamshedji. are both 
in His Highness' services ; the former 
holds the appoinlmcmt of First Tal- 
ukdar, ami the latter has recently 
been appointed Conservator of For- 
ests. Mr. Faridoonji is a gentleman 
of some literary attainments, and 
has often contributed to the leading 
Engbsh newspapers in Ind'a. He 
is a life Member of the Royal As: at 'c 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and the Cobden Club. 

Captain MIRZA KARIM KHAN 
Nawab Khedive, Jung Bahadur, 
M.R.c.M. (Edin.), is the Deputy 
Director of H, H. the Nizam's Civil 
Medical De]>artment, and the Vice- 
Principal of the Hyderabad Medical 
School. He is the fourth and 
youngest son of Mirza Musa Khan, 
a gentleman of high birth and posi- 
tion, whose ancestors originally came 
from Khorasan, in Persia, at the 
lime of the invasion of India by 
Nadir Shah. But although the 
founders of this ancient family came 
from Persia, it was the Nawab of 
Gazipur Zamaniah who founded the 
Indian branch, and it was through 
his efforts that relations between 
the reigning family of Persia and 
the British in India were first estab- 
lished. The career of this Nawab, 
who was named Mirza Mehdy Ali 
Khan, was a remarkably success- 
ful one, and eulogistic mention of 
Jiis name may be found in the 


despatches, minutes, and corres- 
pondence of the Marquis of Wol- 
ieslev. The .services 01 the Nawab 
were utilised by the old East India 
Comjiany in 1790 in connection 
with certain negotiations of a poli- 
tical nature with Persia. He died 
in the year following, when his 
eldest son, Mirza M. Hoosniii Khan, 
Dilawar Jung, who was a renowmed 
Persian and Arabic scholar, was 
employed by the East India ('em- 
jiany; and for some time served 
under Sir John Malcolm, whom he 
ciccompanied to Persia on a mission 
to that court. He died in tSi 8, 
and one of his sons, Mirza Musa 
Khan, the father of the subject of 
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this biographical .sketch, entered 
the service of the British Govern- 
ment at the age of 16, filling various 
posts, until he eventually retired 
on a handsome pension, and on the 
invitation of the first Sir Salar Jung 
he decided to settle down in Hy- 
derabad and to adopt it as his 
future home. He died in 1869, leav- 
ing four sons and three daughters. 

Captain Mirza Karim Khan, the 
youngest of these four sons, joined 
the Hyderabad Medical School in 
1882, after passing a competitive 
examination with credit. His abil- 
ity and industry brought him to 
the notice of Dr. T. Beaumont, then 
Residency Surgeon at Hyderabad, 
and on his recommendation he was 
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sent to Engla?id by tlic Government 
with a view to the completion ol hit^ 
sttidies. He first entered University 
College, London, and latter on joined 
llie University at Edinhuigh. In 
i8or he obtained the degree of 
M. B. and C. M., amt at the end of 
the year returned to Hyderabad, 
when he was appointed Health 
Officer in H. H. tlie Ni/am’s service. 
After filling important Medical posts 
in the Hyderal)ad Imperial Service 
Troops, and subsequently as lns])e(:- 
tor of Disjuuisaries, ('i\dl Medical 
n<'partment, he was ]iromoted to 
the j)ost of Principal Medical Officer 
to His Higli ness’s Regular Troops, 
and in this jjosition he remaine(i 
fDin iSqy to ic)o8. He was in 
medical charge of the cami>s of 
H. H. the Ndzam at the I)(‘lhi 
Durbar, and in K)<)5 tlie title of 
Khan Bahadur Nawab Khedive Jung 
was bestowed upon him by llie 
Nizam in open Durbar, lii iqoS 
he was promoted to tlie Deputy 
Directorship of the Civil Medical 
Department. 

Capt. Karim Khan is a prominent 
Mason. His wife, who was tor- 
merly Miss Bilgrami, a cultured 
Mahomedan lady, is an excellent 
Englisli, Persian and Arabic scholar, 
and was the first Mahomedan lady of 
i>irth to pass a University examina- 
tion. Slie is the only daughter of 
Mr. Syed Hussain Bilgrami. Nawal) 
Imad-ul-Mulk Bahadur, ( .s.i., the 
Mahomedan Member of Uic India 
Council. By her Capt. Mirza Karim 
Khan has four children, three 
daughters and one son. 

He has contributed to Medical 
literature a pamphlet in English 
on Diabetes, and a treatise in Urdu 
on Ambulance work. 

Dr. MUTYALA GOVINDURA- 
JULU NAIDU, M.B., c.M. (Edin.), 
Staff Surgeon and P. M. 0 ., Hydera* 
bad Regular Forces. Born at 
Hyderabad in the year 1868. Edu- 
cated at Christian College and 
Medical College, Madras, took his 
degrees at the University of Edin- 
burgh. He returned to Hyderabad 
in i8v 32, joininjg H. H, The Nizam’s 
service. His first appointment was 
as Medical Officer, Imperial Service 
Troops. He was next ap])ointed 
P. M, 0 . of all the Nizam’s Regular 
Forces. He also held the post of 
Lecturer on Medicine at the Hydera- 
ba<l Medical School, and is Vice- 


President of the Hvderaba<l Mt^dical 
Association, and a meiuber of the 
Committee of the Nizam's State 
Libraxy*. In TS98 ho was married to 
Sarojini, daughter of Dr. Aghorenath 
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Chatterjee, and has i.ssue, two sons 
and two daughters. Mrs. Naidu is 
well known as a poet, attd is the 
authoi of many poems whoso fame 
has oxttmded tliroughoiit Tnriia 
and otlier coimtri<»s. She also excels 
as a pLittorm orator. Dr. Naidu 
has Contributed several juipcrs t.. 
the Lancet and to the Moilicai 
Asstx'iation, Hyderabad. 

Dr. GEORCiE NUNDY, m.a. 
(Cantab), li.d, (Dub.), Inspector- 
General of Registration and Stamps, 
and Member of the Leg slatis e i'oun- 
cii oi His Highness the Nizam’s 
Government. Born at Futtehpur 
in the North-West Provinr(js. 
1856, Young<-st .son of the Rev. 
(ioi)eenath Nundy of the American 
Ifi-esbyterian Mission. Educated at 
La Martinwre, l^ucknow, and 
Calcutta. Passed the Entrance 
Examination of the C.^lcutta 
University in 1876 and proceeded 
to Oxford UniversAy, Euglan<l, 
to study Law, In the time of 
Str Salar Jung I, he obtahied a 
scholarship from the Nizam’s (io^'- 
emment to qualify iu Natural 
Sciences, Proceeded to Cambridge 
University where ho obtained an 


Exhibition, and after graduating 
there he returned to Hyderabad, 
where he was appomted Professor 
of Natural Science at the Hyderabad 
('.ollege and Medical School. Later, 
he again went to Europe and con- 
tinued his Law studies at Trinity 
College, Dublin, obtaining the LL.B. 
and LL.D. degrees. On his return 
to India he was appointed an 
Honorary Assistant Commi ss! oner 
under the British Goverxament, and 
was sent by His Highness’ Govern- 
ment to Berar to oiitain experience 
in Judicial, Revenue and Adminis- 
trative work. Having passed the 
Departmental Examinations in the 
higher standard, he served as Assis- 
tant Commissioner at Amraoti, 
Akola, and Khamgaon. He also 
superintended a (iiovernmeat Agri- 
cultural Fann at Amraoti. His last 
appointment in Berar was .Assistant 
Commissioner and Bulge of the 
Small (iause Court, Khamgaon. In 
1887 the Hyderabad Goverrunent 
recalled him from Berar and ap- 
pointed him First Talukdar. He 
officiated as Deputy Inam Commis- 
sioner, Eastern Division, Western 
Division, and Northern Division 
successively. He rtreeived his pres- 
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ent appointment as Inspcctor- 
(ieneralof Registration and Stamps 
in iSqf). 

He is also a Member of the Edu* 
cational Board and a Municipal 
Commissioner. 
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Nawab ZOOLCADER JUNG, 
J udge, High Court, H. H. the Nizam’s 
Government, Hyderabad. Born at 
Hyderabad on 20th May 1875. Edu- 
cated privately at Hyderabad, and 
subsequently at the Bombay Scottish 
High School where he remauied 
about five years. Returning to 
Hyderabad, he studied for a short 
time at the St. George’s Grammar 
School at that city, whence lio 
passed his Matriculation Examina- 
tion and proceeded to England in 
September 1894. He studied at 
Christ’s College, ('ambridge, and 
took his degree in History' in 1897. 
In 1899 he was called to the Bar 
at the Middle Tem])le and in the 
following year returned to Hydera- 
bad, where he was appointed Third 
City Magistrate in the Capital. He 
shortly rose to Chief City Magistrate, 
and in 1907 was appointed a judge 
of the High Court. His father, the 
Nawab Agha Mirza Beg Server j ung. 
Server-ud-Dowla, Server-ul-M u 1 k. 
came to Hyderabad in 1870, being 
introduced to Sir Salar Jung I by 
General Barrow who was a great 
supporter of the Mahomedans of 
Oudh. He was appointed Tutor <0 
the two sons of Sir Salar Jung, 
and shortly aftenvards to H. H. the 
present Nizam, He retired on the 
accession of H. H, to the throne, hut 
in 1891 was appointed Chief and 
Peshi Secretary to the Nizam. He 
reformed the administration of 
Hyderabad, and was the framer 
of the famous “ Khanooncha 
Mubarack ’ ’ constitution of that 
state. Ho retired in 1896, and His 
Highness, according to his - usual 
generosity, in consideration of his 


great and faithful services, graciously 
allowed his old tutor hi.s full pay 
Rs. 2,000 per month as pension. 
On his grandmother’s side Nawab 
Zoolcader Jung is a descendant of 
the Imperial P^anrly of Delhi, She 
being the niece of the last Mogul 
Emjieror Bahadur Shah, and on his 
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mother's side he is related to the 
jiresent ruling family of Loharu. 
II is grandfather, Mirza Abbas Beg, 
was made a Talukdar of Oudh by 
the British fiovernment for Ids ser- 
vices during the Mutiny. He was 
granted an estate. A.shraf Beg, 
Ashraf-ud-dowla, one of liis graml- 
uncles fought under l.ord Lake at 


the battle of Koel in the Punjab. 
Thus it will be seen that his 
family is one of the foremost in 
India, and besides the names men- 
tioned above includes such eminent 
men as the late Sir Syed Ahmed 
Khan, k.c.s,i., and Moulvio Sami- 
ullah Khan, founders of 

the famous Mahomedan College 
of Aligarh, and recognised 
leaders of the Mahomedans of 
India. 

Nawab Zoolcader Jung is de- 
scended from a great religious leader 
of Central Asia, still known as the 
Sufi Sabz Posh, whose shrine to 
this day is held sacred in Samar- 
khand. His great-great-graml- 
father Mirza jewan Beg being of 
an adventurous turn of mind, left 
Samarkhand and with his bn>ther 
and two sons, Mirza Akl)er Beg and 
Mirza Afzal Beg, came to India in 
the early part of the nineteenth 
century A.i).,and after serving under 
different native rulers of Northern 
India came and settled down in Delhi, 
where they were at once given high 
military commands. His brotlier 
Mizam Ashraf Beg was given the 
title of Ashraf-ud-dowla. and another 
of his grand-uncles, the famous 
poet, Ghalib, for his great contri- 
tnitions to Persian and Urdu 
literature, received the title of 
Naj em-ud-dowla , Dabi rs-ul- nuil k . 
Nizam Jung, During ^he Mutiny 
his grandfather, Mirza Abbas Beg, 
migrated to Lucknow, where, as 
already mentioned, for his great 
services during those trying days he 
was ^iven the estate of Baragaon in 
the Sitapur District, vvhich is still 
held hy his family. 




ATTICKOLLAH Sahil) of Dil- 
kusha Gaviltm, Dacca, is the 
son of the late Nawab Ashaiiollali 
Khan, k.cm.k., and a hrothcM' of llic 
Hon. Nawal) Hnhadnr Saiiinullali 
Khan, k.c.s.i. 

Ho was born at Dacca in the 
year iSSi and belongs to one of the 
noblest families in Ikngal, liis 
grandfatlier l)eing Nawab Sir Abdul 
(rhani, kj.s.i.. who was held in 
great esteem ior his loyally to the 



Mr. K, AttiokolUh. 

Britisli Covernmeut during the 
troublous times of 1857, when he 
refused to leave Dacca although 
it was left almost entirely unpro- 
tected; by his firm attitude he 
prevented the mutineers from plun- 
dering the town and neighbour- 
hood. 


Mr. Attickoliiih inherits the ami- 
iiblc qualities of his father and 
is a g<‘ntleman of refined tastes : 
he is fond of all kind of sports, hut 
particularly (d shooting, to which 
i)e devotes a good deal of time. 

The BANliKJEE KAMILY, 
South (iaria, Thana Darnij)ore, 
i4-]’arganas. 'I'liis family was found- 
ed by Benovak Hanerjee and is of 
the Brahmin caste. Its (‘arly his- 
tory is obseme and from Beiioyak 
to Kam kam Banerjee the lim* is 
not chronicled. Babn Kam kam 
Banerjee was an inhabitant of 
Baraset in the 24-Pargana.s. He 
was the father of Babii kamtioh 
Banerjee who left his nariVe dis- 
trict to settle in South (iaria. His 
son, Ram Kishore Banerjee, contin- 
ued the line and was the father of 
Bahu (iouri Kant Banerjee who 
had two sons, Bahiis Raghn .\atli 
and Rumratlan Banerjee. The 
younger of lliese two sons, Kaiu- 
ratan Balm, was an energetic and 
able character and eariieil a 
large fortune m business. He was, 
moreover, a puldic-spiriied gentle- 
man, and the money he amassed 
was spent nearly aU in the cause 
of charity and works of ])ul)lic 
benefit. He spent a considerable 
sum of money in building the 
live mile road which has been 
named after him, the Kamrattan 
Batierjee’s Road, connecting (iaria 
with Hajpur through Kodalia ("han- 
gripota in the Rajpiir Municipality. 
This road which is (he only one 
leading to Calcutta has proved ol 
great advantage to the inhabitants 
living iti its vicinity. His charities 
were on a large scale and he found 
the greatest pleasure of his life in 
distributing food to the poor, and 


assisting his neighbours in distress. 
His bel]):ng hand saved thousands 
of famine stricken }>eoi>le from 
starvation and death. His name 
became a household word for mdes 
around his residence ami continues 
so to the present day. His muni- 
ficent liberality depleted his i)rop- 
erty and lu^ died a jioor man, 
leaving tw(» sons, Balms Radha- 
nath Banerjee and Lull Mohon 
Banerj(^<‘. 'riiesij gentlemen wcri* 



Baba Japu Natu lUffJSKjEE, 


as industrious and charitable as 
their fallier, in whose footsteps 
they iollowed. They made con- 
siderable additions to the property, 
and being devout Hindus devoted 
themselves largely to the service 
of their religion. They made a 
sjiecial practice of celebrating all 
religious rites, particularly the 
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Doorga Pooja ami Doljaira festi- 
vals, on which occasions they 
enterl ainecl lavishly, inviting 



Babu Takak Nat II Bankkjkk, 


Pnnflits and Brahmins from 'listanf 
parts, distributing alms to the poor, 
ami treating their neighbours to 


Jatras (plays) and nautches. This 
practice is continued in the family 
to the present day. The two 
brothers were also very forward 
in public spirited acts and opened 
new roads and improved the drain- 
age in the district. They excav- 
ated a large tank at Bansra at a 
cOvSt of Rk. 20,000, for the purjKJse 
of supplying good drinking-water 
to the thousands of boatmen who 
)>ly for hire on the salt rivers of 
the Snnderbuns and to the culti- 
vators fi welling on the hanks of 
these rivers. They also established 
a scliool at txaria. These acts have 
perpetuated their names in the 
district. Babu Lall Mohon Baner- 
jee in his time was otie of the prin- 
cipal Zemindars i)f tht^ 24-Parganas. 
He was a popular man upon whom 
the ]>iibl:c relied. Hi.*, greatest 
pleasure was to act ,as peacemaker, 
settling disputf‘s not only among 
his own tenants but also among 
his neiglibours. llis garden at 
Bansra was a show place, from 
wliich he distributed the j)roduce 
in fruit lavishly among his neigh- 
bours, none of it being placed on 
the market. At his death he left 


three sons, Bai)us Tarak Kath, 



Bnbu Dijknora Nath Bankrjkk. 

Banerjee had only one child, a 
daughter for whom he made ample 
provision, adopting his brother’s 



Kesidencb ok the Banfbjke Family at South Garia. 
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son, Dijendra Nath, according to 
the Hindu custom. These three 
brothers now live as a joint Hindu 
family, and manage their ancestral 
pro])ertv, to which they have made 
considerable additions, in common. 
They are rigid Hindus and have 
continued the traditions of their 
ancestors in works of juitdic utility 
and charity. Tlv^y have made a 
free gift of a plot of land and a 
pucca building for a school in the 
neighbourhood of their residence, 
()j)ene(l new roads in the districts, 
and established a Post Ortke in the 
district. They liave also erected 
a new and fine family rosidern'C at 
a cost of on( aiid-a-half lakhs of 
rupees. They malcc a jiractice of 
feeding tlie poor on a larg^^ scale 
two or throe limes a year and keo}> 
u[) the family celebrations of the 
Doorga Pooja, Doljatra. and all 
im])()rtant Hindu festivals. 'Fhey 
hav(‘ also dune much to iin])rove 
and beautify the village of Garia 
with a spec;al eye to the sanitary 
arrangeuients and prevention of 
malaria. It is due to their efforts 
that Garii^ stands (irst among the 
villages of the J4-Parganas, with 
brond and s])acious roads, clean 
tanks, and good drain.'ige. In the 
years succeeding the cro]*s in 
the district failed several times in 
s\iccession, through want of good 
jHibtic drainage. In these years 
tin* Banerjee family came forward 
and ^aved the cultivat«)js from 
starvation, giving food and money 
right and left. Babu Tarak A’ath 
Banerjee lakes a great interest in 
agriculture and is a member of the 
Agricultural Associ ation , Presi- 
dency Division, nominated by 
(loverimient. He is a great grower 
of various descriptions of rice, 
j)otatoes, sugar cane, eic. At the 
Calcutta Agricultural Exhilrllion 
held in i()()7, he exhi!*iled one 
humhod vaneties of tine scented 
and jmdihe rice which elicited 
universal aj)proval. He was also 
nominated by (ioverninent a Jury 
member of th' Session C^ourt, 
Alipore. Balm Jadu Nath Banerjee 
was elected 'President of the 
Garia Union in icjo;, an institu- 
tion for the settlement of disputes, 
the disposal of accidental deaths, 
etc. In this post he has acquitted 
himself to the satisfaction of the 
authoriti(?s and the public. Petty 
thefts of fruit and fish which were 


formerly of frequent occurrence 
have now almost disappeared. 
Tlie new station road which Ik, 
has o])ened at Ids own expense is 
a monument to his liberality. He 
has earned the ])ra:se of siimssivo 
District Officers, and his services 
hav(' been offk'ially rec(*gn'setl by 
Mr. Bompas. the present District 
Officer. He has also raised tin' 
South Garia M. E. Schof)l into an 
H. E. .School. Tarak Nath Balm 
has a literary turn and is much 
interested in poetry. He has 
written a drama “ Sadhakmilun ' ’ 
vv]iii:h has been universally adininxi 
by the Bengal Pundits for its lofty 
eloquence. Jadu Nath Babu pub- 
lished two dramas, Kagha Bijoy ” 
and “ fiobardhon Milon,’' which 
wer(^ very successfully played 
by Jadab (Tuitidra Banerjee, of 
the greatest and best known Opera 
Cumi)any in (Calcutta. The Pundit 
Shamaj of Bhalpara, after seeing 
this play, conferred the title of 
“ Kablratna ” on Jadu Halm, so 
he is best known us Jadu Nath 
Kabiratna. He is also th(‘ author of 
a j)oetical work, ** Shesh/' which 
has btferi gnjufly praised by many of 
the Calcutta newsjiajiers, and by 
many of the Pundits in India. 
Dijendra Babu, though his in- 
come is larger than that of his 
elder brothers, owing liis being 
tlie adojited son of his uncle, 
looks up to them with respect. His 
tastes lie in music at which he is 
an adept. He has also written a 
drama best known as Sliakti Bikasli 
The history of Doorga Bari 
at Benares). Babu Tarak Nath 
Banerjee is the father of ten chil- 
dren, five sons and five daughters. 
His sons are Doorga Charan, Mohini 
Mohan, Nirode Buran, Girija Bhusan 
and one infant boy. Babu Jadu 
Nath has one .son, Piilin Behari, 
three years of age, ami two daugh- 
ters. Digeudra Nath has one son, 
PromothaNath. am! four daughters, 
all young children. Babu Jadu 
Nath is a member of the Bangiya 
Sahitya Parishatl and the Sahitya 
Sabha, learned societies established 
lor the cultivation ami advance- 
ment of Bengali literature. 

The BASTAK STATE -The ( hro- 
nicles of the Bastar State in the 
Central Provinces of Ind’a date from 
about 850 A.D., the beglnu ng of a 
line of Niigvanshi Kings who ruled 


there from that time till about the 
middle of the fifteenth c.entun,' A.l). 
Tlie Nagvanshi Kings have left 
many evidences of their rule in the 
shape of temples at Bersur ami 
inscriptions in the names of Dhara- 
varshadeo, Somarshadeo, Kanhar- 
deo, Jayasinluuleo, Narsingdeo, eiv.. 
The -present Feudatory Clutd of 
liastar is Kaja Kudra Pratap Deo. 
The ruling family arc Somevanshi 
KsliattrJyas and tire descended from 
Pratapnidra of the Kaktiya family 
of Warangal. About the middle of 
the fifteenth century Pralaprudra 
suffered defeat at the hands of the 
Mahomedan conquerors of Nor- 
thern India and was slain in battle. 



Raja Kcora 1*ratai» Uiio. 

His brother Annani fled to Bastar 
and there founded the nioden* state 
of that name. The family now count 
e;ghte(ui generations in Bastar. 
In modem times the State has lost 
a good deal of territory. The tracts 
of Kotpad and Salmee were made 
over to Jeypur, the tract of Sihaya 
was made over to Nagpur, of Bhar- 
garli to Bindranawagarh, and the 
zcmindaries of C'herlah Longroo, 
liakajmlli, and Albaka, went over to 
the Nizam. Till towards the end of 
the eighteenth century the State re- 
mainmi independent. At this iieriod, 
however, familv quarrels arose, 
which gave the Si agpur Government 
of that time an opportunity to inter- 
fere. From this period tribute was/j 
exacted by Nagpur from Bastar, and; 
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the Bastar Stale thus became a 
tributary ot Nagpur, until the latter 
State lapsed to the, British Govern- 
ment, when at the same time Rastar 
became a British Feudatory. The 
Bastar State had a population of 
306,501 people at the ic)OT census, 
and has an area of i.hooa square 
miles. The northern half of the 
State is a plateau at an elevation of 
1800 feet with a fairly cool climate. 
The country is hilly and inhabited 
by the wild tribe of Gonds, who 
become less and loss civilised to- 
wards the north-western 
extremities of the State. 

They have little knowledge 
of agriculture. There are 
only 2,525 inhabited vill- 
ages in the State and the 
languages spoken are 
Goiulee, Telugu, and Hallee, 
a dialect of Hindi. The 
income of the State is 
about three lakhs of rupees, 
and the tribute payable to 
Government is assessed at 
Ks. 20,000. Raja Rudra 
Pratap Deo, the Chief of 
Bastar. was born 011 Feb- 
rui^ry i8th. 1885, and suc- 
ceeded to the garft on July 
2qth, 1801, on iiis lather’s 
death. He is an enlightened 
ruler, having been educated 
at the Rajkumar College, 

Raipur. He has travelled 
much in India. Of recent 
years under Ids adminis- 
tration \he governmenf of 
the State has much im- 
proved. There are now 
340 miles of good roads, 
an efficient Police force of 
335 rank and file, and jail 
accommodation for 148 
jirisoners. Education is 
provided for by 57 schools, 
including an English Mid- 
dle School, which gave instruction 
to 4,300 scholars in 1908. There are 
six Medical Dispensaries in the 
State under an Assistant Surgeon. 
Vaccination i.s enforced. The 
nearest railway station is Dhara- 
tari on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, 
135 miles over a good road. The 
capital of the State (population 
4,762), J agdalpur, is connected by 
telegrai>h, and is a well laid out 
town with broad roads and many 
good building.s, including the Palace, 
just finished at a co.st of about a 
lakh and-a-half of rupees. 


Raja KUNWAR LAXMAN 
RAO BHONSLAY, of Nagpur, Cen- 
tral Provinces. Born in August of 
the year 1877. The Kunwar Sahib 
is the present representative of the 
old and famous family of the Bhons- 
lay Rajas (Maharattas) of Nagpur, 
being the second son of the late 
Raja Bahadur Janoj! Sah b Bhons- 
lay, the son by adoption of Her 
Highness Maharani Darya Ba^ Sahib, 
Dowager Ran^ of the last Bhonslay 
Raja of Nagi)ur, Raghaji 111 . The 
title of Raja is hered'tary in the 


family, having been originally con- 
ferred on Mudhoji Bhonslay by 
the Emperor Akbar Shah of Delhi 
The fam ly cla ms descent from the 
Maharanas of Udaipur, the illus- 
trious “Solar race.” The early 
history of the Nagpur branch of the 
Bhonslay famdy is involved in obs- 
curity, though It IS certain that they 
played a prominent part in the sub- 
jugation of the country below the 
Ghats. The first ancestor of whom 
there is certain mention is Mudhoji 
Bhonslay, who about the year 1690 
A,D„ was Patel or headman of Deor. 


He had served as a Silladar under 
Shahaji and Shivaji, the great foun- 
ders of the Mahratta Empire. 
Mudhoji was seventh in descent from 
Rana Bheem Sing, of Ch'tore, who 
was also the ancestor of Shivaji and 
of all other branches of the Bhonslay 
farndy. The present family are 
de.scended from Mudhoji through his 
eldest son Bapuji, though of the 
seven sons of Mudhoji, the second, 
Persoji, was during his lifetime the 
most distinguished. Persoji served 
with credit in the wars and on the 
return of Shahu Raja from 
confinement at the Court 
of Delhi in 1707 A.D., 
espoused his cause against 
Tarahai, widow of Shahu 
Raja’s uncle. For his ser- 
vices Shahu Raja conferred 
on Persoji the title of 
“ Sena Sahib Subha," and 
gave him command of an 
army. Persoji dunl in 1709, 
and his son and successor 
Kanhoji rendering himself 
obnoxious at Court, was 
deprived of the office of 
“ Sena Sahib Suhha " and 
his commaml, winch was 
then couferreti upon Rag- 
hoji Bhonslay, grandson of 
Bapuji Bhonslay. Tliisap* 
pointmeiil look jihice about 
the year 1731. Raghoj i was 
a man of talent and energy 
and estalilished the Mahr- 
atta supremacy throughout 
the country between the 
Nerbudda and theGodaveri 
rivers and from the Ajaata 
hills eastward to the .sea. 
He earned the title of 
Raghaji the Great. Of his 
four sons, Janoji, Sabaji, 
Mudhoji and Bnnbaji, the 
eldest and first named suc- 
ceeded him. Janoji added 
some territory to his father’s domi- 
nions on the Berar side, but his 
chief claim to respect was his suc- 
cessful internal arrangements and 
civil administration. He settled 
what his father had conquered, and 
gained the reputation of being the 
be.st of the Mahratta rulers of the 
old Nagpur family. His death 
occurred in the year 1772, he 
having previously adopted, with the 
consent of the Peishwa, his nephew 
Raghoji, son of his brother Mudhoji, 
as his heir. But before Raghoji 
with his father Mudhoji could reach 




Nagpur, the Government was usuri>- 
ed by Sabaji, the second brother 
of Janoji, who held it by force 
until 1775, in which year he fell in 
battle against his brother Mudhoji. 
Raghoji then succeeded under the 
regency of his father, being a minor. 
Mudhoji died in 1788, and Raghoji, 
who was then 28 years of age, took 
over the Government ; aided by 
his brother Chimna Bapin the most 
warlike of the family at that time, 
Raghoji added further territories to 
his ancestral dominions. He was a 
popular ruler. In 1806 he died and 
was succeeded by his only son 
Persoji who, however, was 1)1 ind and 
lame, and therefore incapable of 
government. A regency was formed 
under Mudhoji Bhonslay, better 
known as Appa Sahib, a cousin of 
Perso j i . Persoj i ’ s death occurred 
suddenly in 1817 and it was after- 
wards proved that he had been 
murdered by the regent, Appa Sahib. 
As Persoji left no son, Appa Sahib 
ascended the throne. Up to his 
accession Appa Sahib had professed 
friendship for the British, but there- 
after he speedily rendered himself 
otmoxious. His conduct led to his 
arrest in May 1818, On the road to 
Allahabad under escort he managed 
to escape disguised as a sepoy. He 
was deposed, and an heir was found 
in a grandchild of Raghoji through 
the female line, who was adopted by 
his grandfather’s widows, He took 
the name of Bhonsla and was recog- 
nised as Sena Sahib Subha Raja 
Raghoji 111 . During his minority 
the Nagpur territory was adminis- 
tered by the British Resident acting 
in his name. He was permitted U> 
assume the government in 1830 
and retained it till his death in 1853. 
He died without issue, and the Nag- 
pur territory was therefore annexed 
to the British Dominions. The 
surviving widows of the last Raja 
adopted as their son and heir 
Yeshwant Rao Aher Rao, great- 
grandson of Raghoji II, through 
the female line. Her Highness 
Maharani Bankabhai Sahiba, widow 
of Raghoji 11 , rendered eminwt 
services to the British during 
the troubled time of 1857, and 
in reward for these, and the general 
loyalty of the family, the British 
Government recognised the adoption 
of Yeshwant Rao, who aftemv^ards 
assumed the name of J anoji Bhonsla. 
in 1861, the title of Kaja Bahadur 
40 
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ot Deor, and ihe lauds of Deor, a 
village in the Satara district ol the 
Bombay Presidency, were conferred 
upon Raja Janoji au<l his heirs, 
whether natural or by adojition, in 
perpetuity. He also received a 
political pension of Rs. 12,500 
per month. His death occurred 
in 1881. He left two sons, Raghoji 
Rao by his second Rani Anjira 
Bai Sahiba, and Luxman Kao by 
his third Rani, Kashiliai Sahiba. 
His senior Rani, Laxmi Bai, has 
only one daughter, Bhagirathi Bai. 
\i ihe death of the Raja Janoji 
both sous were minors, aged 9 
and 4 years respectively. The 
elder married Gojra Bai Sahiba, 
daughter of Pratap Rao Gujar of 
Satara, and Luxman Rao llie 
younger married in 1891 Anua- 
purnabai Sahiba, daughter ol 
Himmat Bahadur S h r e e m a n I 
Anand Rao Sahib, Gaikwar, c.r.E., 
natural brother of H's Highness 
the Gaikwar of Barotla. 'I'hc (‘ourt 
of Wards managed the estate 
during the minority of the bro- 
thers, and their education was 
entrusted to European tutors, Mr. 
H. St. John Kneller and Mr. 
Oswell : the latter being mnv Prin- 
cipal of the Rajkumar College, 
Raipur. In 1898 Kumar 1 -uxman 
Rao attaining his majority, the 
estate was partitioned between 
the two brothers by an arbitra- 
tor ap})ointed by the Government. 
On the partition the estate of 
Raja Luxman Rao, known as the 
'junior Bhonslay Estate,” was 
entrusted to the managenieut of Mr. 
Maneck j ee- Hyramjee Dadabhoy , 
Bar.-at-Law, of Nagpur. He was 
succeeded in the management in 
1906 by the present Manager, Mr. 
Narayan Rao Narhar Vyasa. In 
the estate there are 12 Mokassa, 
or rent-free villages, 57 Makta or 
quit-rent villages, and 41 Mal- 
guzari or revenue-paying villages. 
The gross revenue is about 
Rs. 1,20,000. The Kumar Sahib 
also enjoys a political pension of 
Rs. 12,000 per annum. His share 
of the family jewels is valued at 
15 lakhs of rupees. The Kumar 
Sahib is a good sportsman, athlete, 
and horseman, a fine specimen of 
Indian manhood, and very 
popular with all communities, 
including the European oflicers 
in Nagpur where his residence is 
situate. 


Mr. NARAYAN R.VO VYASA, 
the present Manager of the estate, 
was first m the Court of Wards as 
Deputy Manager, anil when tlic 
estate was returned in 1900 h^s ser- 
vices were transferred. He was first 
appointed Deputy Manager, and in 
ifjob Manager of the J unior Bhonslav 
Estate. 

The BMOWAL RAJ. This im- 
portant zemiudari estate is vsitu- 
ate m Eastern Bengal near Dacca. 
The Raj has a very ancient reconl 
and dales from |Wohistoric times, 
tradition alone recordmg its begin- 
nings. It is thus known to have 
covered a portion of the ancient 
kingdom of Kii.g Sisiijiala of the 
Manabharata. By its position 
north of the river Buriganga, 
Bhowal has been identified wit 1 
Kamakdiya which formed a portion 
of the Chedi kingdom of those 
ancient times. Authority for this 
belief is found in the Tantras. 
Nortli of Bhowal ancient ruiqed 
buildings mark the site of the 
capital city of King Sisupala of 
Chedi. This site is now known as 
Deghalichit. At the fall of the 
('hedi dynasty tradition asserts that 
a race of low caste kings ruled in 
Bhowal. Two of them were Protap 
Roy and Prosonno Roy, twin 
brothers, ('handals by caste. Their 
ca])ital was north-east of Mouza 
Rajaban and 12 miles from Jaideb- 
pore, where the old niins are 
still visible. During the reign of 
these ('handal kings a new dialect 
known asChasa Nagri was the court 
language. Manuscripts w r j 1 1 en 
in this dialed are even now to 
be found among the Chandals 
of Bhowal, and some of them, at the 
present day, keep their accounts 
m the Chasa Nagri character. Tra- 
dition has it that the twin kings 
above referred to were killed in 
battle and w'ith them the Chandal 
dynasty of Bhowal ended. In the 
anarchical time.s which followed for 
many centuries the history of 
l^howal disappears. U appears prob- 
able that the wars which followed 
the destruction of the Chandal 
dynasty destroyed or drove away 
the population, and the place was 
laid barren. Bhowal reappears in 
history during the reign of Bahadur 
Shah, Governor of (irour. His 
Dewau was a Hindu, Raja Kali Dass 
Singha Gajdani, the last of the 
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ruling kings of the kingdoms of 
Bais and Arrah, in the Province of 
Oudh. Bahadur Shah was succeeded 
by his youngest brother, Jalas- 
uddin Shah, who died in 1563 A. I),, 
leaving one son and three daughters. 
Dewan Kali Dass Gajdani forsook 
the Hindu religion and was ad- 
mitted to Islam under the name ()f 
Salaman Khan. He married the 
youngest daughter of Jelasuddin 
Shah and became Governor of Gour. 
On his death and that of his eldest 
son, his youngest son Isa khan 
became (i()\ ernor of Gour. Isakhan 
was a turbulent character 
but a man of great ability. 

He rebelled agamst the 
Emperor and ceased to pay 
tribute. The Emperor sent 
an expedition against him 
under the command of 
Sahabaj Khan, Isakhan 
was defeated and fled to 
Chittagong where he estab- 
lished himself by violence, 
having driven away the 
last ruling king of Jaugal- 
bari in Mymensingh. Isa- 
khan extended his new 
kingdom and built forts at 
various places in the Dacca 
districts. The E in p ero r 
Akbar hearing of bis suc- 
cess sent another expedi- 
tion under the command 
of Raja Mansingh, Isakhan 
was again signally defeated 
by the Imperial troops. 

The tank which Mansingh 
excavated to commemorate 
this victory is still in ex- 
istence and resorted to by 
numbers of people. A 
yearly fair is held at this 
place which is known as 
the J eosh Deghee. I sakhan 
took refuge in the fort of 
Egara Sindoo. but was be- 
sieged by Mansingh and 
forced to yield himself prisoner. 
The Emperor Akbar, in consider- 
ation of his great bravery, received 
Isakhan with honour and gave 
him a seat on the right of the 
Masnad attached to the Imperial 
throne and invested him with the 
title of Masnandali. He also 
granted him the jagirs of 22 par- 
ganas in Eastern Bengal and Assam. 
He was also made Governor of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, and 
vested w'ith trie powers of a Com 
mander-in-Chief. Among these 22 


parganas w'ere. Bhowal and Scqiur 
which, with two other parganas, 
Isakhan on his ref urn gave as a 
grant to his faithful Ghazi otten- 
danls. In this manner the modern 
area of Bbow^al came into existence. 
The Cihazi Jagirdars of Bhowal 
settled themselves at Mouza Chaira, 
near Kaliganj, Bhowal {yhazi secur- 
ing Bhow'al. and the four others the 
other parganas. Each territory 
was named after its Jagirdar and in 
this manner Bhowal which fell to 
Bhowal Ghazi came by its name. At 
the time when the land was made 


Kumar Ronrndra Narayan Roy. 

over to the Ghazis there was a large 
and prosperous Hindu population 
as is proved by the ruins of temples 
and pucka buildings. During the 
rule of the original Ghazi Jagirdars 
and their descendants, the Hindu 
population disappeared, being 
destroyed or driven out by the 
oppression of the Ghazis. The 
land was infested with robbers, and 
gangs of river pirates carried on 
their operations fearlessly with the 
connivance of the Ghazis who 
received a share of their plunder. 


These gangs of river pirates carried 
on their ravages even in British 
times and the last of them w^as 
hanged by John Patson, the then 
Magistrate of Dacca. The Ghazi 
Jagirdars of Bhow’al lost their 
. power, owing to misrule and de- 
baucheries. The tribute to the 
Imperial Government at Delhi fell 
into arrears and the Nawab ordered 
the zemindari to be confiscated. 
Doulat Ghazi, the Jagirdar of the 
time, appealed to* the Nawab of 
Moorshedabad. He engaged Kusa- 
dhaj Chakravarty, founder of the 
present J'Jaj ► family of 
Bhowal, an able' pleader in 
the Nawab’s Court at 
Moorshedabad, to plead 
his cause. Through the 
abilities of Kusadhaj, 
Doulat Ghazi was enabled 
to retain Bhowal. Kusa- 
dhaj was appointed per- 
manently as jileader to the 
(ihazis in the Moorsheda- 
bad Court. Some time 
thereafter Doulat Ghazi 
appointed Kusadhaj his 
Dewan. On Kusadhaj 's 
death his son Balaram alias 
Jandi Nath was appointed 
Dewan to Bhowal. The 
debaucheries, extortions 
and maladministration of 
Doulat Ghazi turned the 
ryots to rebellion. They 
refused to pay rents and 
the revenues fell ifito arre- 
ars. The ryots then paid 
their revenues direct to 
Balaram Rai. This state 
of affairs caused the Em- 

K eror of Delhi, through the 
awab of Dacca, to grant 
a Jembadari sanad in the 
names of Balaram Rai and 
Krishna Ram Ghosh of 
Gacha. Daulat ^hazi was 
reduced to the position of a 
puppet in the hands of the Jemba- 
dars. Balaram Rai and Krishna 
Ram Ghosh were invested with 
the title of Chowdhuri by sanad. 
From this time the Ghazis lost 
all power and, in the time of 
Balaram 's son, Srec Krishna, a 
fresh settlement w'as applied for, 
and W'ith the Imperial sanction 
Sree Krishna Rai was confirmed in 
his share by sanad, dated 6th 
Jelbajja A.H. 1088. Subsequently 
there was a private partition among 
the Jembadars. Sree Krishna Rai 
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obtained a 7*anna share, Krishna most able and he was in great and made prisoner the 7-arma pro- 
Ram of Gacha, 7 annas, and the favour with the settlement officer prietor. Rejoy Narain, the 9-anna 
Palasona Ra\ 2 annas. The Jem- of the Moghal Government. A proprietor, escaped at that time, 
badars granted an allowance at sanad with a monthly grant of The former was forced to sign a re- 
first to the Ghazi proprietors, but Rs. 73 was conferred on him linquishment of his 7-anna share in 
30 years later the allowances by Nawab Jain Hoossein Khan, favour of the Raja to get hisfreedom. 
were withheld, in consequence of and a second sanad with a monthly Bejoy Narain was subsequently 
which, disturbances ensued, but in grant of Rs. 100 sicca rupees in captured by the Raja but proved 
the end the Ghazis were defeated consideration of his meritorious very difficult to intimidate. While 
and put down. A very few of services. Tim sanad is dated in confinement he managed to get 
the descendants of the Ghazis 4th Jelkc^a A. H. 1126 (A. D. hold of the deed of relinquishment 


still survive and live as ordinary 
cultivators in Bhow^al, chiefly at 
Chaira, Jangalia and other villages ; 
they are even now held in great 
respect. In the year A.D. 

1704 the last of the Ghazi 
descendants named Sultan 
(ihazi brought a civil suit 
against Kirbi Narain Rai 
of the Jaidebpore family 
and Ram Chandra of the 
Gacha family to recover 
his alleged title to, and 
possession of, Bhowal. By 
a judgment of the Sadar 
Nazamut, dated J7th May 
1704, the Ghazi lost his 
claim. With the decision 
in this case the claim of 
the Ghazis of Bhowal ended 
and the |aidel)j)ore and 
(iacha proprietors became 
the undisputed landlords | 

of Bhowal. The judgment l 

IS still in the possession of ] 

the Bhowal proprietors. 

From that dale the Bhowal 
property has passed to the 
descendants of Kusadhaj 
Rai. On the death of his 
?oii, Balaram Rai, the two 
elder son.s of the latter 
declined to accept the 
Dewanship, which was ac- 
cordingly conferred at his | 

own request upon the 
youngest son, Sree Krishna 
Rai. It was in Sree 
Krishna’s time that the 


Jaideb Narain managed 
the estates for 45 years till his 
death. In the time ot his son. 
Indra Narain Rai, who succeeded 
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and destroyed it before the Raja’s 
face. No intimidalor could force 
Bejoy Narain to relinquish his rights. 
The Raja ultimately released him 
as a tribute to his courage. 
Some time after one Mr, 
Wise got ])ossession of a 
considerable part of the 
7- anna share and constant 
disputes with riots and civil 
and criminal procee^dings 
arose. Much loss of life 
was occasioned in the fac- 
tion fights which took place. 
In the year 1851, however, 
all was amicably arranged 
by the purchase by Golak 
Narain Rai of Mr. Wise’s 
portion of the 7-anna share 
amounting to 4 annas qj 
gandas ij karanti, for the 
sum of Rs. 4,46,000 or 
about one lakh per anna 
share. This date the 26th 
of Poush 1258 B.S. (X851 
A.D.) is a memorable one 
in the annals of Bhowal, 
inasmuch as this transac- 
tion brought the share of 
the Bhowal Raj family to 
13 annas 9I gandas 
karanti, and by thus plac- 
ing an overwhelming share 
in the hands of the family 
secured peace for a long 
jieviod in Bhowal. Golak 
Narain Rai also took up 
Mr. Wise’s unexpired leases 
in Bhowal. By the month 


settlement of the property in the him, the Ghazis again gave trouble, 
present line took place. Sree but were defeated by the efforts 
Krishna’s youngest son, Jaideb of Pitambar and Kamdar Rai of 
Narain Ra> Chowdhury, succeeded the Jaidebpore family. During the 
lus father, supplanting his cider troublous times of the eighteenth 
brothers who were men of inferior century the history of Bhowal 
calibre. The Jaidebpore village in was marked by the disorders then 
Bhowal was named after him. He prevalent. Riots wen^ of frequent 
consolidated the property acquiring occurrence and oppressions of all 
the two-anna share (one-eighth sorts were practised. The Raja 
share) beloi^ing to the Palasona of Rajnagore in the time of Bejoy 
Ghosh family and thus holding Narain, taking umbrage at the neg- 
more than half of the property, lect of the Bhowal Jagirdars to 
His management of the estate was attend his court, sent an armed force 


of Sravan 1268 B-S. (1861 A.D.) 
the whole of the purchase-money 
was paid off owing to the exertions 
of his son, Kali Narain Rai. who 
managed the estates ably during 
his father’s lifetime. Raja Kali 
Narain Rai did much to consoli- 
date the position of the family. 
He moved in the society of the 
Euroi>ean officers, with whom he 
was very popular. He was a keen 
sportsman and organised, in com- 
})any with Europeans, shikar parties 
to exterminate the wild animals 
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which infested Bhowal, He started 
Khedda operations and established 
a tea estate which, how'ever, were 
afterwards abandoned. Raja Kali 
Narain extended his possessions by 
the purchase of properties near 
Dacca and adjoining the estate of 
Bhowal, besides residences in 
Dacca, Calcutta and Benares. He 
constructed roads, notably the road 
joining Jaklebpore wdh the Dacca- 
Mymensingh road. These great im- 
provements in communications were 
all carried out at his own cost. He 
also bridged the Chalai and Tangi 
rivers. Raja Kali Narain 
was forwanl in all ]niblic- 
spirited work. He estab- 
lished an Entrance School 
at Jaiclebpore and also a 
Charitable Disi)ensary and 
Post Office, and Vernac- 
ular Schools at Hana, Bak- 
tarpur, and other places 
in Bhowal. South of the 
palace of Bhowal he built 
a rest house for Europeans, 
kncw’n as the Guest House. 

Raja Kali Narain was loyal 
to the British (iovernnient 
and WHS of great assistance 
in putting down crime. 

He received the thanks of 
Government, notably for 
his services in the arrest 
and convictioi> of certain 
murderers. Among his 
other i)urchases for the 
extension of the property 
was the acquirement of his 
Eulbaria Zeminclary from 
Mr. Wise in 187^ A. D. 

After a long life spent in 
useful work and the able 
management of his property 
Raja Kali Narain Rai 
breathed his last in the 
year 1878 A. D., leaving a 
son, Raja Rajendra Narain 
Rai, having appointed 
Baboo Kali Prosonno Ghose (now 
Rai Bahadur & C. J. E.) of Bhar- 
akair in Vikrampur as tutor, Raja 
Rajendra Narain Rai, wffien he 
came of age, left the management 
of his proi>erty in the hands of his 
tormulator. The Raja was a man 
of fine bearing who preferred to 
devote his leisure to the cultivation 
of the arts and sciences. His chief 
recreation was hunting, and he had 
access to the society of European 
officers, with whom he was very 
jx>pular. He was an adept in en- 


gineering and photography and was 
a frequent contributor to English 
and vernacular journals. He was 
charitable and took jileasure in acts 
of benevolence. He travelled wide- 
ly, visiting the other native princes 
of India, and he built a house at 
Darjeeling where he stayed during 
the summer months. In his time 
a partition was made of the 7-anna 
esbite by civil suit w'hich very much 
consolidated the position of the 
Jagirdars. He also purchased 
further interests held by Mr. Wise 
and thus improved the estate. Raja 


Rajendra Narain died in the year 
iqoi. He was universally respect- 
ed and beloved. At his death the 
estate was taken over by his widow, 
Rani Bilash Mani Devi, by virtue of 
a deed of trust executed by the 
Raja. He left three sons and three 
daughters; the sons are Ronendra 
Narayan, Romendra Narayan, and 
Robindro Narayan. But at this 
time, there were some troubles. 
Baboo Kali Prosonno Ghose 
continued as Chief Manager, but 
was opposed by the father-in-law 


of the eldest Kumar Bahadun 
who interposed on the pretext 
that the Raj was encumbered with 
debts, and with the connivance 
of certain relations and consent of 
the Dowager Rani, personal govern- 
ment w^as established. Baboo Kali 
Prosonno Ghose then left and his 
assistants resigned. His services 
were then dispensed with, and the 
father-in-law of the eldest Kumar 
worked as Manager in his stead. 
Others succeeded him and in the 
end the eldest Kumar applied to 
Government to place the estate 
under the Court of Wards, 
which was accordingly done 
in i()04. Under orders of 
Mr. H. Savage, c.s.i.. 
Member, Board of Revenue, 
Bengal, charge of the 
estate was taken from the 
Ram by Mr. J. T. Rankin, 
I.C.S., Collector of Dacca. 
The management was then 
placed in the hands of Mr. 
Heard, a Deputy Collector. 
An application by the Rani 
for the release of the estate 
was rejected by Sir Lance- 
lot Hare, who was the 
senior Member of the Board 
of Revenue, Bengal, at the 
time. The dispute would 
have ended in a law'suit, 
and an application was 
actually tiled in the High 
Court of Calcutta for the 
release of the estate, when 
Sir Lancelot Hare brought 
about a reconciliation be- 
tween the Rani and the 
Kumar Bahadurs, and re- 
leased the estate. Under 
the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
advice, Rai Jogesh Chander 
Mittra Bahadur, a retired 
District and Sessions j udge, 
was appointed Chief Man- 
ager and he took charge 
in March 1904, Rai Jogesh man- 
aged affairs in a tranquil manner 
until the sudden death from cholera 
of the Rani at Calcutta in 1906. 
In commemoration of the memory 
of the deceased Rani Belash Mani 
Devi the Kumars re-established the 
Entrance School at Jaidebpore. 
Since 1906 failure of crops lessened 
collections with the result that the 
finances were hampered. Disputes 
as to the management have also 
again troubled the proprietors. The 
Dowager Rani, Sattya Bhama Devi, 
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again brought up the lather-in-law 
of the eldest Kumar Sahib and 
interfered in the affairs of the 
Kaj. Rai Jogesh Chandra found 
he could not work harmoniously. 
The Collector of Dacca pressed 
the Kumar Bahadurs to appo.nt 
a new Manager. On their selec- 
tion he got the Government to 
appoint Mr, Jnansankar Sen» 
P.C.S., M.R.A.s, (London). The Raj 
now stands greatly rehabilitated. 
Kumar Ronendra Narayan has 
been elected by the Landholders’ 
Association to the Eastern Bengal 
and Assam Legislative Council 
The second Kumar Romendra is 
a keen sportsman. The third 
Kumar Robindra is giving his 
attention to the development of 
the internal resources of the 
estate. The zamindari extends 
over Districts Dacca, Mymensiug, 
Backergunj and Tipperah. The 
capital is at Jaidebporo, 20 miles 
north of Dacca and half-an-hour 
l)y rail. Beautiful jungle tracts 
exist and there are reserved areas 
for shikar. A gift of Rs. 25,000 to 
the Jagannath College has recently 
been made. 


Mr. GANGADHAR RAO MAD- 
HO CHITNAVIS, c.i.e., Zemin- 
dar and late Member of H. E. the 
Viceroy s Legislative Council. Born 
m the year 1863. Educated at the 
Free Church Institution at Nagpur 
and Elphinstonc College, Bombay. 
Mr. Chitnavis comes of a family long 
prominent in the Central Provinces. 
In pre- British times many members 
of the Chitnavis family were in the 
service of the Bhoasla Rajas of the 
State of Nagpur, to whom they 
furnished along line of Chief Secre- 
taries, Ambassadors and Prime 
Ministers. One in particular, 
Krishna Kao Madho CliJtnavis, was 
Prime Minister to Raja Kaghoji 
11 of Nagpur, Madho Rao Ganga- 
dhar Chitnavis, the father of Mr. 
G. M. Chitnavis, was held in high 
respect both by (ioverument and 
the people. Sir Richard Temple 
wrote of him in 1863 : “He was 
a native gentleman of su^ierior 
abilities, an Honorary Magistrate 
and a zealous and useful citizen. 
He was considered one of the best 
men in Nagpur.” Ho died in 1885, 
and Mr. G. M. Chitnavis was accord- 
ingly called upon to abandon his 
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educational career and return to his 
country of Nagpur. There three 
years later he was first drawn into 
public life and took an active part 
in local public affairs, to which he 
has continued to devote h’S abilities 
ever since. In this year he was 
appointed President of the District 
Council of Nagpur, which position 
he has filled ever since with crotlit. 

In 1889 he was appointed an 
Honorary Magistrate of the rst class, 
and for some time he held the posi- 
tion of President of theLoka Sabha, 
a people's association. He has all 
along been a prominent member of 
the committee appointed to manage 
the several Bhonsla temples, and 
it is acknowledged that the mantige- 
ment of these temples under Mr. 
Chitnavis’ guidance has been all 
that cou! (J be desired. The accounts 
are well kept inthe Iinglish manner, 
the buildings have been maintained 
in thorough repair, and all possible 
attention has been paid to improve- 
ments. In his capacity of Honorary 
Magistrate Mr. Chitnavis has earned 
the confidence of the authorities. 

He has received approbation for 
hJS criminal work in almost all the 
criminal reports of the 
Province. In 1893 Mr. 
Chitnavis was elected a 
member of the Legislative 
Council of His Excellency 
the Viceroy as represent- 
ative of the Central Prov- 
inces. He held this posi- 
tion till 1895 and was again 
elected in 1898, .serving till 
the following year. He 
took j)art in much impor- 
tant legislation including 
the Import Duties Bill, the 
Criminal Procedure Code, 
and the Central Provinces 
Tenancy Bill. His work in 
connection with the latter, 
in which he was deeply 
interested, was of particular 
value. As President of the 
Nagpur Municipal Com- 
mittee Mr. Chitnavis has 
shown himself progressive. 

His term of office has been 
characterised by improve- 
ments, notably in the light- 
ing of the streets and the 
upkeep of roads. The sani- ^ 
tary arrangements have 
been greatly improved and 
markets have been estab-.^ 
lished for the encouragt^j/ 

0 
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ment of trade. In addition, a plea- 
sure resort, the Nedhan Park, has 
been established for the recreation 
of the public. In recognition of 



Mr. 0. M. CHfTNAV'is, 

his legislative work during the first 
two years Mr. Chitnaviswas created 
a Companion of the Order of the 
Indian Empire in May 1895, during 
Lord Elgin’s Viceroyalty. In the 
year 1897 Mr. Chitiiavis was 
honoured by the offer of the office of 
Minister to Maharaja Holkar, which, 
however, he found himself unabU. 
to accept. In 1898 and 1899 he 
received the thanks of Government 
for the great assistance he rendered 
in connection with jdague and 
famine in Nagpur. He was offered 
the Presidentship of the Indian 
National Congress during the session 
of 1900, but was compelled to 
decline owing to want of sufficient 
notice. He has always taken a 
deep interest in educational matters 
and has long been President of the 
Neil High School and a member of 
the Morris College Council. Also he 
has been for many years President of 
the Native General Library, an 
institution which is fast develop- 
ing under his fostering care, In 
recognition of his earnest work 
in the promotion of education in 
the Central Provinces his name 
finds prominent mention in suc- 
cessive educational reports of the 
Province. In addition Mr. Chit- 
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navis has bent his energies towards 
business, and for the last eight years 
has been (Chairman of the Pulgaon 
Mills, during which time the concern 
has made great progress. His as- 
sistance to Government in the 
attempt to conciliate agricultural 
debts in his large estates was cor- 
dially acknowledged by Government. 
In general Mr. Chilnavi.s has shown 
comprehensive knowledge of matters 
affecting public interests, and his 
work has been recognised by the 
highest authorities, including Lord 
Elgin, Sir Antony McDonnell, thclate 
Sir J olin VVoodburn, Sir Charles Lyall, 
the late Sir Denzil Ibbetson, Sir 
Andrew Fraser and the Hon’ble 
Messrs. Miller and Craddock, and 
others with whom he has come into 
immediate contact over public 
affairs. The good feeling between 
Government officers and the people 
had increased since Mr. Chitnavis 
took the lead in public affairs in 
Nagpur, until it was recently dis- 
turbed by some agitators, and he has 
won the good ojunions of both the 
rulers and ruled. At the Coronation 
of King Edward VI 1 Mr. Chitnavis 
was elected to be the representative 


of the Central Provinces, an honour 
which he had earned by years of 
hard work in the public interest. 
In 1907 and igo8 Mr. Chitnavis was 
again appointed a member of 
His Excellency the Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council. 

The late Rai PASHUPATY 
NATH BOSE, Zemindar. Born of 
a distinguished Kayastha family in 
the year 1855. His life was spent 
in the management of his large an- 
cestral estates in the districts of 
Gaya, Patna, Lohardagga, 24-Per- 
gunnahs, etc., and he was known 
as a just and sympathetic landlord. 
His leisure was spemt in works of 
charity, and the advocacy of the 
Swadeshi CEiiise, of which he was one 
of the earliest movers and a leader. 
In support of this movement he 
acted as Honorary Treasurer of the 
National Fund established in xc)ob, 
and devoted his energies to preach- 
ing the advantages of the Swadeshi 
movement, delivering many lectures 
in Bengali to his countrymen at 
various public institutions. Although 
he did not pursue his studies as 
a youth up to the University stand- 
ard, he was a man 
of considerable 
natural culture and 
acquired a thorough 
knowle dge 0 i 
the English lan- 
guage and litera- 
ture, and was also 
a good Bengali and 
Hindustani scholar. 
His literary turn 
enabled him to coJ- 
l(»ct an excellent 
library, but his 
studies were chiefly 
directed to matters 
of a practical na- 
ture, dealing with 
the causes he had 
at heart. His advo- 
cacy of what he 
considered his 
country’s interests 
was carried on in a 
manner which did 
not forfeit him the 
esteem of the autho- 
rities, and in his 
extended circle of 
friends he number- 
ed ^any European 
gentlemen of rank 
and position. In 
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his charities he was discerning and 
profuse. He was continual in his 



Mr. Amulya Nath Bose. 


efforts to aid and raise the poor, and 
made it a practice to extend help to 
tliem by distributions of food and in 
other ways. At the time of the 
floods in Calcutta in the year icpo, 
he lodged in his own house and sup- 
plied with food some 300 helpless 
people and enabled them to tide 
over the days till the floods subsided. 

He was ap])ojiited one of the Com- 
missioners of the Calcutta Munici- 
pal Corporation in the year i8c)4, 
and continued as such for a period 
of 3 years, in which time he not only 
made various improvements as to 
roads anti lights, but he tried his 
best to remov'c the grievances of 
the inhabitants of those Wards of 
which he was the Commissioner. 

The aim of his life was to im]>art 
j)ropor and suitable education to 
])()or and helpless boys. To satisfy 
this intention he lodged in his 
own house some 10 or 12 boys e\'ery 
year to give them proper education, 
and su])plied them with tlie necessa- 
ries of life. When anyone of them 


wont out after passing the final ex- 
amination, his place was filled up by 



Mr. Amar Nath Bose. 
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another outsider. In this ^ay he 
gave education to helpless boys 
lor a period of nearly 25 years, and 
many of them are now maintain- 
ing themselves and their families 
by securing suitable appoint- 
ments. 

Now-a-days, among the Kay as- 
thas and Brahmins of Bengal, the 
question of a daughter’s marriage 
is a very difficult one; and his 
special delight was in helping those 
poor fathers who had no other 
meaiis left open to them to get their 
daughters married to suitable bride- 
grooms. Oftentimes he voluntarily 
bore the whole expenses of mar- 
riages of this nature, and there 
are many instances which are 
well known to the people of 
Bengal. 

Among many good things which 
he had performed, his charitable 
dispensary is to be counted as hold- 
ing the i)rominont place. He not 
only established a good many char- 
itable dispensaries at different 
Mouzas of his extended Zemindary 
in the Districts of Gaya, Patna anil 
Lohardagga for the convenience of 
his tenants, but guided by the best 
of motives he even ventured to 
start a charitable dispensary at the 
premises, No. 25, Bagbazar Street, 
in the town of Calcutta, in the year 
1892, for the interest and conve- 
nience of the poor and the hel])loss, 
as Well as of those who are but men 
of limited incomes. Thus hundreds 
of poor ]>eople are every clay being 
benefiteiL 

He was a staunch advocate of 
the Indian National Congress, and 
a leading member of the British 
Indian Association, as well as of 
the Association named Zemindary 
Panchayet, 

Ho was very social, and his hos- 
pitable door was always open to 
every stranger, rich or poor, and 
irre.spective of creed or colour. He 
was not only fond of music but 
he had a natural taste for it. He 
was justly made a life-member of 
the famous Association known as 
‘‘ The Indian Sangit Samaj/* the 
chief object of which was the 
culture of music. He exerted him- 
self greatly to better the condition 
of the said Samaj in every possible 
way he could. He would have liked 
to be always surrounded by expert 
musicians, three or four of whom 


were kept at his house and main- 
tained by him. 

He was the founder of the Palli 
Samiti at Bag])azar in Calcutta, 
the principal aim of which was to 
remove every sort of want, little or 
great, of the ])oor people of the 
locality in which he lived by pecu- 
niary help : and in this direction 
he not only spent a large sum of 
money but also a great deal of 
energy. In short, he always acted 
under the influence of the best of 
motives, and he knew full well how^ 
to make the best use of time and 
money. 

He died on the 9th December 
1907, at the age of 53, at the residence 
of his father-in-law at Simultala, 
in the Sonthal Parganas, to the 
last continuing his work in the 
national cause, and deeply mourned 
by all sections of the Bengali com- 
munity. He left behind him three 
sons and five daughters. His eldest 
son is the present Rai Amar Nath 
Bose, the second and third are Rai 
Amulya Nath Bose and Rai Anath 
Nath Bose. 

Maharaja SRIRAM CHANDRA 
BHUNJ DEO of Mourbhaiij. Born 
at Baripada in December of the 
year 1871 and educated at the 
Cuttack College. He assumed the 
reins of administration as Chief of 
the Territory of Mourbhanj in the 
year 1892. The principality is an 
ancient one, having been founded 
about 600 years ago by one Joy 
Singh of the family of the Raja of 
Jeypur in Rajputana. It is the 
most northerly of the Feudatory 
Native States of Orissa and it is 
also the largest and most import- 
ant of these States. The Midna- 
pur district bounds Mourbhanj on 
the north. On the south it is 
bounded by Balasore and the 
native State of Nilgiri. On the 
west by the State of Keonjhur 
and the Singhbhoom District. 
Mourbhunj has an area of 4,234 
square miles and a population of 
610,286 souls, of which, according 
to the census of 1901, 303,283 were 
males and 307,003 females. The 
one township, Baripada, contains 
a population of 5,613. The re- 
maining inhabitants being con- 
tained in 3,593 villages, of which 
the most important are Bahalda 
and Karanjia, the bead-quarters 


respectively of the Bamanghati and 
Panchpir sub-divisions. The Hindus 
are in a large majority in the popu- 
lation, numbering 507,738, with 
26,485 Animistsand 3,785 Mahom- 
edans. The bulk of the popula- 
tion are of aboriginal or non-Aryan 
origin and include 185,000 Sonthals, 
60,000 Hos, 56,000 Bhumgis, 36,000 
Kurmis, 32,000 Bhuiyas, 30,000 
Gaurs, 30,000 Hathudis, 25,000 
Pans and 15,000 Khandaits. there 
has been a remarkable increase 
in population of recent years. 
The census of 1872 gave the 
population as only 258,680. In 
1881, the enumerated people rose 
3 fl 5737 » 532,238 and 

in 1901, 610,385. This was, of 

course, partly due to the defective 
returns in the earlier censuses. The 
country in the State of Mourbhanj 
is of wildly varied character. The 
centre of the territory is occupied 
by a range of hills about t,ooo 
square miles in area in which 
are situate numerous rich valleys 
and dense timber forests. This is 
at present an almost unexplored 
region, but road-making with a 
view of opening it up is in progress. 
The Mogha.sani hills, which are 
situate in the south of the territory, 
attain a height of 3,824 feet above 
sea level. Game is abundant in 
these unsettled regions, the most 
noteworthy of which are the large 
herds of elephants which range 
through the mountain forests. 
Khedda operations for their cap- 
ture are carried on at stated 
periods. Only about one-third of 
the area of the State is under cul- 
tivation, the remainder being either 
forest or waste land. Much pro- 
gress, however, is being mads in 
the extension of cultivation, and 
yearly large tracts of waste land 
are reclaimed from jungle under 
leases granted by the State author- 
ities. The population support 
themselves almost entirely by 
agriculture, the staple crop being 
rice. Along the river banks rabi 
crops, peas and pulses are grown, 
also sugarcane and tobacco. Ex- 
perimental culture of long-stapled 
cotton has been recently under* 
taken. Forest conservancy fonns 
an important part of the State 
administration, and its necessity 
is the result of the terrible havoc 
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made in the forests by an influx 
of |x;oplc in recent times. The 
territory of the State is rich in 
minerals, and iron ores especially 
abound ; a recent geological survey 
has disclosed the fact that these 
are probably the richest and most 
extensive in India. Iron ores are 
found all over the State, but in 
particular in Bamangliati wh{?re tltey 
aie smelted with crude apparatus by 
native iron workers. 

These deposits are 
to be worked on a 
large scale and a 
branch line to Kali- 
mati on the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway is 
proposed for the 
transj)ort of orf* to 
large steel and iron 
works which are 
being erected there. 

In several localities 
lime-stone in the 
shape of tula or 
travertine is found, 
and also red and 
yellow ochro. There 
is excellent material 
fur jK)ttery in the 
clays found beneath 
the later ite near 
Baripada, T here 
are aurifeu)usd(‘po- 
sits in the Subaina- 
rekha river on the 
northern confiii'^s of 
the State, and in 
the Kadkai and 
Rangni rivers in the 
Bamanghati sub^ 
divisions of the 
State. In especial 
there is a track at 
the head waters of 
the Id t ter river par- 
ti cularly rich in 
alluvial gold, and 
across a range of 
low hills another 
area containing 
placer deposits. Some seventy 
families gain a livelihood by washing 
gold in these localities, but their 
efforts are confined to surface work. 
Occasional nuggets ranging up to an 
ounce in w^eight are found. Mica, 
but of small size, is found in the 
Mourbhanj and Bamangliati sub- 
divisions. Agate, flint and jasper 
occur in profusion in Bamanghati. 
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Two industries of the Stale are 
the rearing of tussar cocoons, and 
the cultivation of lac, which are 
carried on on a fairly large scale, 
particularly at Bamanghati. A 
considerable trade in forest pro- 
duce such as timber, myrabolams, 
nux-voniica, honey, resin and fuel 
also exists, and there are consider- 
able exports of horns and hides, 
rice, oil seeds and cereals. The 


administration of the State follows 
the British model. The Chief 
acts as President and is assisted 
by a Council consisting of four 
official and two non-official mem- 
bers. Civil and Criminal justice 
is administered by the State Judge 
and his assistants. The State 
Judge ’in civil cases exercises' simi- 
lar powers to those of a District 


Judge in British India. In cri- 
minal cases he is vested with some 
of the powers of a Session Judge 
and the full powers of a District 
Magistrate. There is a Judicial 
Commit te.^ which exercises revi- 
sional functions similar to those of 
a High Court in British India. 
There is also a Subordinate 
Judge and two Munsiffs. The for- 
mer and one Munsiff have the 
powers of a first 
class Magistrate 
and the second 
Munsiff those of a 
second clas.s Magis- 
Irate. The sub- 
divisional officers 
have limited reve- 
nue, criminal and 
civil powers. There 
is a regular Police 
force maintained by 
the Slate under the 
control and super- 
vision of the Super- 
intendent of Police 
(European) , also 972 
members of the 
“Paik force,*’ the 
relics of the ancient 
yeomanry of Orissa, 
A jail exists at the 
capital, Baripada, 
and two subsidiary 
jails at the subdivi- 
sions. Education 
has received the 
careful attention of 
the admirii.stration 
and has made great 
progress in the last 
twenty years. Ba- 
ripada, the head- 
quarters of the 
State, has an Eng- 
lish Higli School 
with an attendance 
of 137 pupils, and 
then* arc 3x4 schools 
of various descrip- 
tions with a total 
attendance of 4»973 scliolars in 
various parts of the territory. Seven 
Post Offices under the Postal De- 
paitment have been established, 
and there are six Dispensaries in 
the State at which indoor and out- 
door patients are treated. The re- 
venue of the Mourbhanj State is 
ir lakhs of rupees, the current land 
revenue being 7 lakhs and the tri- 
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bute payable to the British Govern- 
ment is Hs. Baripada Town, 
which contains the head-quarters of 
the State, the residence of the Maha- 
raja, and the seat of his adminis- 
tration, is connected with RujKsa 
junction on the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway by a narrow gauge branch 
line 32 miles in length which was 
opened for traffic in Kp^. The 
town is cpnnectcd by metalletl 
roads with Bahukla and Kaiangia, 
the head-quarters of fhe out-lying 
subdivisions, and also with the 
towns of Balasore ant! Midiuiporc 
The affairs of the State 
are in a flourishing con- 
ditjon, and the Maharaja 
is an advanced and en- 
lightened administrator. 

Fie was honoured with 
the title of Maharaja on 
the occasion of the Pm- 
elaniatitm of King Ed- 
ward VII, Emperor of 
India, on the ist January 
1903, The family title 
‘ * Bhan j a ' ’ (“ breaker ’ ’ ) 
is said to have been as- 
sumed after the victory 
obtained over the Chief- 
tain Mayuradhwaj, to 
which also is ascribed the 
present name of the 
State. The emblem of 
the Chief's family is a 
peacock, tradition assert- 
ing that the family 
sprang from a j)eafowrs 
egg. The peacock was in 
consequence strictly pro- 
tected and the killing of 
this bird was prohibited 
in the State. Within the 
territory there are numer- 
ous ruins of ancient tem- 
pfes, tanks, etc., especi- 
fdly at Kiching near 
Adipur, which indicate 
considerable pros])iu*ity in ancient 
times. One temple erected in the 
year 1572 by Maharaja Baiclyanath 
Bhunj Deo to Jagannath is still in 
existence, and is visited by thou- 
sands of pilgrims. In former times 
the Slate of Mourbiianj was known 
as ** Jhar-khand ' ' on account of its 
dense and inaccessible forests. In 
foimer times, prior to 1803, the Chief 
of the State was a feudatory of the 
Mahratta power. In 182^ by a 
treaty entered into by Raja ]adu 
Nath Bhunj Deo Bahadur wdth the 


British Government, the former en- 
gaged to maintain himself in submis- 
sion and loyalty to that Government- 

The late Babu ANANDA CHUN- 
DUA DAS (Baisnab), of Chingri- 
hatta Road, North Entally, w^as 
born in 1803. He came of an old 
Nama-vSuclra family of Kanaichack, 
Tuinluk, in the district of Midna- 
pore. His father, Nimai Chand 
Mondal, was an agriculturist, and 
was not at all well-to-do. His son, 
therefore, owed his progress in life 
entirely to his own exertions, and 


w^as in every sense a self-made man. 
His early life was full of vicissitudes 
which he met with an undaunted spi- 
rit, and he in time became a wealthy 
man, possessed of proi)erties valued 
at no less than seven lakhs of rupees. 
He lost liis parents early in life, and 
shortly after this the homestead in 
which he resided was swept aw^ay by 
a heavy flood. Of literary education 
l)e had very little. At an early age 
he journeyed to Calcutta, in the hope 
of making a livelihood in that city; 
his sole possessions at that time 


being a few pice and the clothes 
in w^hich he stood. But as he was 
a perfect stranger to the place and 
destitute of any pecuniary means, he 
encountered nothing but hardship 
for some time, and he was forced to 
beg from door to door for food and 
shelter. Fortunately, however, at 
this time he got himself acquainted 
with a noble-hearted European lady 
who took him into her conbdence 
and helped him with a sum of Rs. 100 
to start a straw-business at Tangra, 
Entally, w^hich, proving to be of 
great profit to him, became the real 
foundation of his pros- 
perity. Henceforward 
his career w'as marked 
by uniform success. He 
prtn'ed himself a good 
man of business, and con- 
tinued to amass wealth 
until he had attained 
the position of a big 
Zemindar, with extensive 
properties which he 
managed witii great 
pecuniary advantage to 
himself. 

But although his 
worldly prospects wore of 
the best, domestic afflic- 
tion came upon him, and 
he lost liis wife, who had 
been his devoted hel}) 
through all tlie early part 
of his life, wdiile he was 
fighting jxwerty and ill- 
fortune. This bereave- 
ment affected him sorely, 
and for a time he w^as 
inconsolable. But being 
a man of strong religious 
convictions, he e v e n t u- 
ally found comfort, and 
turned his thoughts to a 
future world. He became 
a convert to Baisnabism, 
for which he had had a 
strong predilection from 
his earliest manhood. He assumed 
the name of Paramanda Babaji, by 
which title he was latterly best known, 
and cutting off all connexion with his 
family he practically retired from 
worldly affairs, and henceforth lived 
the life of an ascetic. He conformed 
to all the rules of the brotherhood 
and practised the greatest austerity in 
the solitude of the Thakurbari wduch 
lie established on a suitable site, not 
far distant from his dwelling-house, 
and in which he had enshrined the 
images of the deities, Krishnaji and 
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his consort Radha, before whom he 
j)erformed his devotions. Here he 
passed the remainder of his life in 
meditation and devotional exercises, 
performing the Rashjattra, the Dole- 
jattra, the Rathajattra, and varioUvS 
other religious ceremonies in accor- 
dance with the tenets of Baisnabism, 
coinmemorating the advent of the 
divine incarnation at enormous 
expense every year. Until, while 
in coninuinion witli his deities, he 
quietly expired on the 14th day of 
Pous, T3T5, B. S., corres})onding 
to the 29th December 1908. 

He left, as his successor and sole 
heir, one son — the fourtli of a family 
of five, the remainder of whom had 
pre-deceased him. Owing to his nu- 
merous acts of charity and benevol- 
ence? he had endeared himself to a 
large number of i>e<jple. and on his 
death no less than four thousand of 
his frifiids and acquaintances attend- 
ed to pay their last respects of the 
dead man. His only sur\’iving son, 
Rada Nath Das Chowdhuri is prov- 
ing himself a worthy successor to 
a worthy father. 

Mr TARA PADA GHOSE, 
Zemindar, 14, Puddapukur Street, 
Kidderpore, Calcutta. Born at 
Ki<lderpore on the i()th August 
185c) ; he is the only son of the late 
Babu Srish Chunder (iliose and 
vSnmati Annada Sundary Dassi.and 
grandson of the late Balm Mohon 
('hand (ihose, the founder of the 
family, Mohon Chand (ihose was 
1 )orii in the year i8oi, at Sripore, 
Kis native village (Fergana Naihati), 
District Khulna, and was a Persian 
scholar. He and his brother Tara 
('hand commenced life with nothing, 
but by their talents and energy haci 
succeeded in building up a fortune of 
several lakhs of rupees. Tara Chand 
diei! childless in 1858 at Miduaporc, 
where he was the Deputy Magis- 
trate and Collector, bequeathing 
his share of the property to his elder 
brother, Mohon ('hand, who had 
two sons, Srish Chunder and 
Jogendra ('hunder. 

His eldest son, Srish Chunder, was 
one of the first batch of graduates 
of the Calcutta University. He 
was a young man of promise, but 
unfortunately, on acci)unt of a 
misunderstanding with his father, 
Mohon Chand, rashly ended his own 
life before he had completed his 
24th year. This melancholy event 


which occurred in i8()0, caused his 
father, who had already withdrawn 
from service in the Revenue Board 
where he was Sheristadar in Feb- 
ruary 1861, early in the same 5^ear, 
to go on pilgrimage in boats, as the 
railway was not completed then, to 
the holy city of Benares with his 
whole family, where he died brokon- 
}u?arte(l m January 1802. The 
young Tara Pada was thus left to 
the care of his widowed mother, and 
under the guardianship of his uncle, 
the late Babu Jogendra Chunder 
(ihose, the well-known Positivist. 
He was educated privately. In 
1889 and 1890 Mr. Ghoso effected 
an amicable partition of his half of 
the ancestral properly from that of 
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liis uncle Babu Jogendra Chunder. 
Babu Hem Chunder Bannorjec', 
poet, and Government Pleader of 
the High Court, a mutual frit'nd of 
both parties, acted as sole arbi- 
trator to th(‘ir entire satisfaction 
within the short space of months. 
Mr. (jhf»se’s zeniindary (?states are 
situated within the suburbs of 
Calcutta and in the Districts of 
24-Perganas and Khulna, the bulk 
of which are the Simderbun waste 
land grants under the old rules 
(99 years settlement). He has 
proved a good landlord and 
m time of trouble ha.s always 
come to the aid of his tenants. 
He has made many improvements 


in his S underbun Estate, includ- 
ing the excavation of tanks with 
ma.sonry ghats, and starting and 
establishing markets for produce. 
Water being the first necessity of 
life, he has relieved not oiJy his 
own tenants but also thousands of 
others of the struggling mass of 
humanity in and around his estates. 

Mr. Ghoso has devoted consi- 
derable attention to study and has 
made? himself by learning and 
reflection an unique type of an 
Indian nobleman, He is very liberal 
in his view^s, a humanitarian and 
an advocate? of the reformation of 
India after the European model. 
In ndigion he is broad-minded, and 
believes that the essence of all 
modern leligions is the same. 
Mr. (ihose married Sriinati (jiriballa 
Dassi, eldest daughter of the 
late Babu Rajondro Nath Ray 
('hoiulry, zemindar, Taki Soidpore, 
District 24“FVrganas, in the year 
1878. H(? has three sons. Masters 
Hankim ('himd(?r, Bimal Chunder, 
and Nirmol ('hunder, and two 
daughters. Mrs. Benoynee Bose 
and Miss Shudha Miikee Ghose. In 
habits of life and thought, Mr. 
(ihose is more of an Englishman 
than a Bengalee, His favourite 
amusements are riding, driving, 
and target shooting. He is a great 
lover of horses. He is an Honor- 
ary Magistrate of the indej)endent 
Bench of Aliporc, and a member 
of the District F 5 oard, 24-Perganas, 
atnl a member of the B. 1 . Associ- 
alion, ('aJeutta. 

GIDIIOUR. Ihe principality of 
Gidhour is situatcfl in a hilly and 
nigged district in the frontier 
jnovincos of Behar, betw^ecn the 
])ro\ince of Bengal proper and 
that of the Upper Povinces of 
India. Although directly on the 
line of march of the conquering 
armies that have so often descend- 
ed from the North into the fertile 
plains of Bengal below, it has 
always enjoyed comparative im- 
munity from attack on account of 
the difficult nature of its terri- 
tory. In time of trouble the 
people of the neighbourhood 
have always been secure in the 
hills of (lidhour. In common 
with most parts of India the 
history of Gidhour is involved in 
obscurity for the first millennium 
of the Christian era. Its annals 
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extend some eight centuries back 
and are contemporaneous with the 
rise and establishment of the pre- 
sent ruling family. Much of the 
first part of this history is, of 
course, legendary, but with a strong 
substratum of fact. These legends 
have their rise in the historical 
fact of the conquest of the Chandail 
kingdom of Mahoba in the Central 
Provinces by Prithi Raj Cholian, 
the last Hindu Em])eror of Delhi. 
As a result of this conquest, there 
was a disj)crsion t)f the Chandail 
chiefs, who, in the manner of the 
times, set out to C(jnquer 
new provinces anrl prin- 
ci[)a]ities for themselves. 

The (Chandail estates of 
Agluwi, Barhar Bardi, 
and Bijeigarh v,^ere estab- 
lished in the Ci>per Prov- 
inces by these fugitives. 

The present ruling family 
of (lidhour arc Lunar 
Rajputs of the Chandail 
clan, and trace their 
descent from the Chan- 
dails driven out of 
Mahoba by the Emperor 
Prithi Raj Chohan, who 
established themselves in 
the Upper Provinces as 
above narrated, A few 
generations after these 
events the legendary ac- 
count states Dial Bir 
Bikram Sah, the younger 
brother of the Chief of 
Bardi. became much 
troubled in mind at the 
dependent position ho 
(»ceupiod, considering 
that he was a burden on 
the family resources. 

In this condition he 
dreamed a dream in 
which he thought he w^as 
directed by the god 
vShiva to undertake a pilgrimage 
to Baidyanath. In his dream he 
further saw the god Shiva draw- 
ing three lines with ashes across 
his forehead, the three lines form- 
ing the "Tripundra,” or emblem 
of the worshippers of Sliiva. As 
a consequence of this dream, he 
consulted the sages qf the palace, 
and they, recognising the mark of the 
** Tripundra,’' advised Bir Bakram 
to set out as soon as possible on his 
pilgrimage to Baidyanath. Bir 
Bakram accordingly undertook the 
pilgrimage with a following. The 


sacred shrine of Baidyanath is 
adjacent to the extensive tract of 
country at present known as 
Gidhour, and at that time ruled by 
a race of Dusad Rajas. Bir Bakram 
with the instinct of the conquering 
race of Rajputs determined that 
this desirable country shoulit be 
his, and lost no time in carrying 
his project into effect. The Dusad 
Rajas were expelled and Bir Bakram 
ruled in their stead. The estate 
generally prospered under its new 
rulers and its history was fairly 
uneventful until the reign of Akbaf, 


the greatest of the Mogul .Emperors 
of India, at which time Raja Puran 
Mai of Gidhour, eighth in descent 
from Bir Bakram, the founder of 
the Raj, was reckoned one of the 
mo.st powerful of the Chiefs of 
Behar. There is evidence still 
existing of the respect in which he 
was held in the edifice over the* 
shrine at Baidyanath, an inscription 
on which ascribes it to Raja Puran 
MuTs devotion to God, in which 
inscription the Raja is described as 
‘ * Nripati’ * or “ king among men. ’ ' 
The house of Gidhour stood in 


prominence throughout the period 
of Mahomedan rule in India, of 
which there is evidence in Royal 
firmans and letters in the possession 
of the family. When the rule of the 
country passed from the Moguls to 
the British the rulers of Gidhour 
were found no less active or promi- 
nent. In the middle of last century 
Maharajah Jaimongul Singh of 
Gidhour distinguished himself by 
his valuable services in aiding, first, 
in the suppression of the Santal 
rebellion of 1854, and secondly, by 
his staunch sujiporl of the British 
in the suppression of the 
far more .serious and 
sanguinary Sepoy Mu- 
tiny, These services were 
gratefully acknowledged 
by tlie (iovernment who 
rew'arded the Maharajah 
substantially, by the 
grant of a Jagir and in 
oiher ways, and bcstowerl 
on him the honour of 
the insignia of the 
Knighthood of the Star 
of India, the xMaharajah 
being Ihe first noble in 
Behar to attain that dis- 
tinction. Maharajah Sir 
Jaimongul Siiigh was an 
enlightened man of great 
public s])irit, nolessdis- 
tingLiislied in Ihe cause 
of peace and }>rogress 
than be had proved 
himself in war, as was 
proved by his magnifi- 
cent free gift to the East 
1 lulian Railway Corn])any 
of all Ihe lands they 
required within his state 
for the chord line o( their 
railway. His life was 
devoted to the public 
good, and his charities, 
especially during the 
famine of 1874, were munificent. 
In the year 1867, the ^^harajah 
Sir Jaimongul finding his powers 
failing, according to the custom of 
his family, installed his eldest son 
Shiva Prosad Singh on the ‘ ‘ gadi,' ’ 
and retired into seclusion. In this 
manner he lived till the year 1881 
when he died. Maharajah Shiva 
Prosad Singh, Bahadur, did not long 
survive his father, dying four years 
later in 1885. His memory also is 
held in great respect as a just ruler 
of noble character. The present 
HonTde Maharajah Sir Ravenehswar 
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Prosad Singh, Bahadur, k.c.i.e,, of 
Gidhour, is the son of the late 
Maharajah Shiva Prosad Singh and 
the twenty-second of his house in 
descent from its founder. He was 
brought up under the experienced 
eye of his grandfather, the great 
Maharajah Sir Jaimongul Smgh, 

and had the benefit of supervision 
by so sincere and worthy a man as 
his father Maharajah Shiva Prosad, 
He was carefully trained by com- 
petent teachers in Sanskrit and Per- 
sian, and early acquired a thorough 
knowledge of Englisli. Attention 
was also jiaid to his religi- 
ous training, and respect | 

for the traditions of his 
illustrious ancestry was 
instilled into him. Trained 
in this manner the M^dia- 
rajah is orthodox and 
staunch to the beliefs and 
customs oi his father, as 
well as possessing the al- 
tainmentsof an enlightened 
nobleman. As necessary 
for a ruler of large estates 
the Maharajah was edu- 
cated in the intricacies of 
zemmdan m a nage m ent , 
and IS a good man of 
business, (treat attention 
was also paid to the physi- 
cal side ot his education, 
and he was encouraged to 
devote himsell to every 
kind of sport, and has 
grown up a tine horseman, 
a good shot, and an expert 
swordsman ; a worthy dc- 
.scendant of the Chandra- 
vanshi, the clan of Rajputs 
who were perhaps the most 
worthy and formidable 
opponents of the last 
Hindu Kings of Delhi. 

Mahara j ah Rave neshw'ar 
Prosad Singh was at the 
death of his father installed on 
the “gadi’' on Friday, the i8th 
September 1885, and 1 e has not 
disappointed the great expecta- 
tions formed of him from his birth 
and training. The ceremony was 
performed according to the Rajput 
custom with Hindu rites. For the 
next year the Maharajah devoted 
himself to studying the condition 
of the estate that had come into 
his charge, and in the following 
year he accepted his first public 
‘appointment as a member of 
the District Board Committee of 


Monghyr. In March of the same 
year the house of Gidhour was con- 
nected with that of Deera in the 
Upper Provinces by the marriage 
of the Maharajah. The connection 
was a happy one, for the Rajas of 
Deera were as distinguished for 
loyalty as the house of Gidhour, and 
rendered the British good service 
during the time of the Mutiny in 
1857, sheltering refugees and giving 
them safe escort to Benares. On 
the i8th August 1886, Sir Rivers 
Thompson, Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, performed the ceremony of 



Thk Maharaj Kumar ok Gidiuh r. 

the formal recognition by Govern- 
ment of Raveneshwar Prosad Singh’s 
succession to the hereditary title of 
Maharajah Bahadur at Bhagulporc. 
On this occasion the Maharajah 
Bahadur received his ‘'Khillut,” 
and as a consequence exemption 
from personal attendance at Civil 
Courts was also granted to him 
by the Government. In 1887, the 
Maharajah was appointed a member 
of the Central Committee of the 
Imperial Institute, and also a 
member of the Local Board of 
Jamui. The Maharajah distin- 


guished himself by zeal and assi- 
duity in attending to the duties 
of these posts, and attracted the 
attention of Lord Dufferin then 
Viceroy and Governor-General of 
India. In passing Gidhour His 
Excellency caused his special tram 
to stop at the station, and w'as 
pleased to accept an address, to 
which he replied in kindly terms 
and asked that the Sirdar’s present 
should be presented to him. The 
Maharajah Bahadur at this period 
was a young man of but twenty 
years of age, but had already given 
marked proof of his ability 
to govern his estates and 
conduct both public and 
private affairs. In January 
1890, the afjair.s of Gidhour 
under the Maharajah being 
much to the satisfaction ot 
the authorities, he w^as in- 
vested with the powers of 
a Magistrate to try cases 
singly. In the same year a 
son and heir was born to the 
Maharajah amid general re- 
joicing at Gidhour. It was 
about this time that the 
Maharajah, having firmly 
established hirnselt in tin* 
afiecTions of his people, 
used his influence to intro- 
duce social and religious 
reforms, and turned his 
attention to improve and 
beautify the town of Ciid- 
hour. What had been a mere 
collection of huts collected 
round the walls of the fori 
and palace of the Mahara- 
jah, was gradually converted 
into a trim little town con- 
taining a brick built bazar, 
a neatly built school, a 
charitable dispensary and a 
guest house. A new^ palace 
named the ' ' Sukni vas, ' ’ 
was also built by the Maharajah, 
and the palace was overhauled and 
refitted in the latest English style 
with modern furniture, gas, and 
up-to-date items of luxury. In 
1893, the (fovernment gave proof of 
the confidence which the Maha- 
rajah's ability had obtained for 
him, and nominated him to a seat 
in the Bengal Legislative Council. 
He took hi.s seat on the 25th 
February 1893. In 1894, on the 
occasion of the amendment of 
the Bengal Municipal Act of 1884 
Bill, he supported the Government. 
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In thft matter o( the Land Records 
Maintenance Bill in January i8q5, 
he supported his colleague, the late 
Maharajah Sir Luchmeswar Singh 
of Durbhanga* On the occasion of 
the Birthday Honours in 1805, Her 
Majesty the late Queen Kmpress 
Victoria created the Maharajah a 
Knight ('ommander of the Order of 
the Indian Empire, a distinctron he 
had fully earned by h's services to 
the Stale. This honour was much 
appreciated in Beliar. On the 20th 
November 1895, the insignia of the 
Order was pres(*nled to the Maha- 
rajah at Belv(‘(lere l)y Sir ( harles 
Elliott. So high a valiu* was set on 
the services of the Maharajah that he 
was apjminted to the Bengal Leg's- 



Mr. Mahomko Essa. 

iative Council for a second, third 
and fourth term. His efforts were 
directed on all occasions to practical 
matters. He endeavoured, though 
unsuccessfully at the time, to reform 
the weights and measures of Behar. 
He drew attention to the great incon- 
\'cnience suffered by litigants from 
the practice of subordinate Magis- 
trates reserving judgment for long 

E eriods, and action was taken in this 
y the authorities. In T900, Gidhour 
Was honoured by a visit from Sir 
John Woodburn, then Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal. His Honour 
opened the Charitable Dispensary 
built by the Maharajah Bahadur to 
commemorate the Diamond Jubilee 
of Queen Victoria. In the following 
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year the Rajput commumtyexhibif- 
ed their esteem for, and contirlence 
in, the Maharajah bv electing him 
President of the Rajput Moha-Sahab 
held at Lucknow. In 1902 the 
Maharajah received another proof of 
the esteem of Government in being 
selected to represent Behar at the 
Coronation of KmgEdward VlLbiit 
was precluded from attendance by 
local affairs. He, however, attended 
the (’oronation Durbar at Delhi. Sir 
Andrew Fraser marked his appre- 
ciation of the Maharajah's serMco.s 
in the Council i>y paying the Maha- 
raja h Bahadur a complimentary 
visit at Gidhour in February 1903. 
On the occasion of the visit of His 
Royal Highness the Prinf e of Wales 
to Calcutta in 1905-06, the Maha 
rajah was elected by the representa- 
tives of Bengal as one of the canopy 
holders to the Prince. On many 
occasions the Maharajah has enter- 
tained the leading people of the land 
at Gidhour. In 1907, he was favour- 
ed by a visit by IBs Exxellcncy the 
Viceroy, the Countess of Minto. and 
the T-adics ElPot and a jiarty from 
Government House. The Maharajah 
commemorated tins visit, the first 
that a direct representative of the 
Sovereign had paid Gidhour, bj' 
Iniilding a clock towxr over the main 
road of (iidhour, and with the con- 
sent of His Excellency, to whom he 
announced his intention in an 
address on that occasion, called it 
the Minto Tower.” In 1906 the 
Maharajah performed good service 
as a member of the Committee to 
revise the Bengal Tenancy Act. 
The Maharajah has always been dis- 
tinguished for his generous disposi- 
tion and charities, and it was a 
great pleasure to him to be appoint- 
ed by Her Excellency I.ady Minto, 
one of the patrons of the Minto 
Fanc37Fete in aid of public charities. 
In all such cases the Maharajah has 
been ever active, and his donations, 
])ublic and private, have been 
generous. The Maharajah worthily 
upholds in all things the dignity of 
his ancient race, and is in the best 
sense a representative of his ances- 
tors, the warrior chiefs of old. His 
estates are prosperous, he is blest 
with an heir of promise the Maha- 
rajah Kumar, and a brother, the 
Rao Sahib of Gidhour, who has the 
respect of the people and relieves the 
Maharajah of many of the arduous 
duties incident to his high position. 


Mr. MAHOMED ESSA, Zemin- 
dar of Balliaghatta in Bengal, 
eldest son of the late Mr, Mahomed 
Mohsen. Born in the year 1883 and 
educated at the Ripon College, Cal- 
cutta, he is proficient in the English, 
Persian, Urdu and Bengali lan- 
guages. Mr. Mahomed Essa is the de • 
scendant of an ancient and honour- 
able family, and his ancestors were 
the first Mahomedan Zemmdars in 
Calcutta. His maternal grand- 
father was a man of iU)te,w'ho traced 
Ids descent from the Prophet Maho- 
med. He is at present occupied in 
managing the estates which he has 
inherited from his father, and is 
known as the future Matwali of the 
large mosque and madrassah at 
Balliagliatta which adjtiins the big 
dwelling-house built by liis grand- 
mother Sowlalunnessa Bibi. This 
lady also built a madrassah at 
Mecca in Arabia which is named 
after her and is known as the 
madrassah-i-Scwlatia, and also a 
mosque and madrassah at Bliaslia 
in the district of the 24-Perganas, 
Bengal. Mr. Mahomed Essa is 
manied to the second daughter of 
Sham.s^uTulama Moulyie Ahmed. 


Bobu SATIS CHANDRA MAL- 
LIK, a rich Zemindar of Calcutta, 
was born on the i6th August 1867^ 



Rabu Satis CttANDRA MalUk. 


and belongs to the wxll-known 
Kulin Kayastha Basu Mallik family 
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of Pataldanga in the town of Cal- 
cutta. He is the only .son of the 
late Babii Sreo Gopal Mallik, who 
made a permanent endowment of 
Rs. 5,000 annually for a fellowship 
styled Sree Gopal Basu Mallik 
Fellowship" for the enconragement 
of Vedanta and Sanskrit learning 
under the management of 
the University of Calcutta. 

Babu Satis Chandra has a 
very charitable disposition 
and besides occasional do- 
nations, he has founded an 
Institution named after his 
beloved deceased son “The 
J y 0 1 i s h Chunder Basu 
Mallik Charity Fund ” to 
aid ])oor students in prose- 
cuting their studies, and for 
the relief of poor widows, 
orphans and invalids. A 
fixed sum of Rs. joo is 
spent monthly for this ]mr- 
pose. He has excavated a 
tank at Mirpur in the Dis- 
trict of Nadia for the supply 
of good drinking water to 
the inhabitants at a cost of 
about Rs. 5,000. He lias 
also made a iloriatmn of 
Rs. 12,000 to the National 
Council of Education, Ben- 
gal, to be sjieiit in purchas- 
ing the necessary instru- 
ments ami a))pliaiices for 
the improvemiMit of the 
Laboratories and Work- 
sho ps of the Bengal N a t i on- 
al college and school, one 
of the laboratories of which 
is b) be named after his 
father the late Babu Sree 
Gopal Mallik, 

Mr. ANATH NATH 
MULLICK, the well-known 
Zemindar and millionaire of 
Calcutta, comes of one of 
the most aristocratic fami- 
lies of Bengal esteemed for 
its antiquity, respectability 
and importance. The his- 
tory of this noble family 
can be traced to so early a 
time as the tenth century of the 
Christian era, when its ancestors, 
wlio were great merchants and 
bankers, came from Ouclh to the 
Court of King Adi Sur of Bengal, 
who granted them a jagir, named 
Subarnagram, at the confluence of 
4he Brahmaputra and the Meghna, 
where they settled. They soon dis- 


tinguished themselves as a mercan- 
tile aristocracy and Subarnagram 
greatly flourished in trade and com- 
merce. Towards the end of the 
eleventh century, they incurred the 
dis])leasure of the then King of 
Gour, left Subarnagram and settled 
in Karjaua, acityonthe then navi- 



Mr, A. N. M CLUCK. 

gable river Khargeswari, near^ to 
Burdwan. In course of time Kar- 
jana became dci>opnJated ; and 
about the year 1518, the family 
remoN^ed to Saptag'ram on the river 
Saraswati. Here they extended 
their business connections and pros- 
pered until the end of the seven- 
teenth century, when the ri\'er 


Saraswati becoming silted up and 
unfit for trade, a branch of the 
family removed to Calcutta, which 
had just begun to flourish under the 
English traders, and settled at 
Burraba^ar. From that time for- 
ward the family has held a foremost 
]iosition in Calcutta society. 

Among the distinguished 
members of Mr. Mullick’s 
family the following may 
be mentioned ; — 

Shome Bhadra De, one of 
his earliest ancestors, lived 
in tlie reign of King Ballal 
Sen of Bengal. He was a 
prominent merchant who 
removed from Subarnagram 
to Karjaua about the end 
of the eleventh century. 
His descendant, Banamali, 
flourished in the reign of 
Akbar I lie Great, Emperor 
of Delhi, and obtained the 
title of "Mullick" from 
the Mahomedan (iovern- 
ment. He wasa well-known 
merchant and banker who 
carried on an extensive 
fnisiness in Bengal and 
lI]>por India, lie had big 
zemindaries in the Nadia 
dislrict, where he excavated 
a canal which is still known 
by the name of Mullicks 
canal. He was greatly dis- 
tinguished for his charities, 
and dieil in 1O08. His 
grandson, Krishnaclass, was 
a man of great benevolence 
who built a temple at Bal- 
lavpore on the bank of the 
river Hooglily and an alms- 
house at Tribeni. Hariram, 
a great-grandson of Krishna- 
dass, was the agent of the 
llon’ble East India Com- 
})any at Dacca. Nayan- 
chand, another great-grand- 
son of Krishnadass, was a 
pniminent Zemindar and 
a flourishing merchant and 
banker. He constructed a 
metalled road at Burrabazar 
in Calcutta, which he made 
over to the Hon’ble East India Com- 
pany for public use. He built tem- 
ples and dharamsalas at Benares, 
Serampore, Mahesh and other places. 
The great-grandson of Nayanchand 
by bis eldest son was Shyama 
( haran, popularly known as the 
Indian Rothschild. He was a man 
of great influence and importance. 
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It was at his garden-house, the 
famous “Seven Tanks Villa/' on 
the Dum-Dum Road, that His 
late Royal Highness the Duke of 
Edinburgh, the second son of Her 
late Majesty the Queen, was en- 
tertained by the €^itc of Bengal 
when he visited India in i8f>C). 
Nemai Charan Mullick, the second 
son of Nayanchand Mullick, was 
the great-grandfather of Mr. 
Mullick. Nemai Charan was horn 
in 173b in Calcutta. Besides being 
one of the richest men of his time, 
he was an accomplished scholar, 
well versed in Sanskrit, Bengali, 
English, Persian anci Urdu. He 
was a great banker and had no less 
than thirty guddies (branch offices) 
in various parts of Bengal. 
Nemai Charan was well known as 
the builder-up of a great fortune. 
Though he inherited only about 
forty iakhs of rupees from his father, 
he left at the time of liis death in 
November, 1807, upwards of four 
crores of rupees in cash and Gov- 
ernment securities, besides valuable 
jewellery, imj>ortant Calcutta prop- 
erties, big zemindaiies, extensive 
opium and indigo concerns, and 
large sums due from individuals on 
banking business, Nemai Charan 
made his money chiefly hy trade, 
both maritime iind inland," and by 
the “ Shat-challisa Loan” during 
the Mysore w^ars, wlten lor every 
sixty rupees lent, the Government 
granted a note tor Rs. 100. Nemai 
Charan 's charity knew no bounds. 
He built temples and dharamsalas 
at Brindabaii, Ballavpore, Kanch- 
rapara and other places. He went 
so far as to liberate all civil 
prisoners who were sent to jail for 
debts. He also left about five lakhs 
of rupees for the preservation and 
maintenance of the religious and 
charitable institutions founded by 
him. This money has been 
formed into a trust wffiereof 
Mr, Mullick is one of the trustees. 
Nemai Charan left eight sons. 
His second son, Ram Rat an, 
managed the joint estate after 
the death of his father, jjttd enjoyed 
the entire monopoly the salt 

trade on behalf of.|the Hon'ble 
East India He had 

also a large bu|||^Kn opium. He 
was extravagam^n his charities 
and fond of slu)w?'and ostentation. 
It was Nemai Charan's fifth son, 
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Ram Mohan, who constructed the 
bathing gluit near the Hooghly 
Bridge, called Mullick ’s- Ghat. 
Mr. Mullick's grandfather, Swarup 
Chandra, was the seventh son of 
Nemai Charan. He w^as a good 
scholar and a great merchant with 
an extensive banking business. 
He was also a zemindar and land- 
holder. Such also w’as Mr. Mullick 's 
father, Nityanunda. Both of these 
gentlemen were well known in 
Calcutta for their benevolence and 
charitable dispositions. 

Mr. Mullick is a promising scion 
of this ancient and honourable 
family. He was born in 1881, 
but lost his father at an early 
age. Thereupon the Administra- 
tor-General of Bengal took charge 
of the minor children as vxdl 
as the vast estate left by Mr. 
Mullick's father, which he ad- 
ministered till Mr. Mullick attained 
his majority, Mr. Mullick received 
his education first at the Metro- 
politan Institution and then at 
the Presidency College, Calcutta. 
He is a well-educated, energetic 
young man, having a good know- 
ledge of law, practical engineering 
and surveying. He is a first class 
amateur photographer, a fine rider, 
an excellent cyclist, a good all- 
round athlete, indidging in all 
kinds of manly sports. He also 
pos.se.sses a good know'ledgt* of 
music. As a distinguished and 
influential member of Calcutta 
society and a gentleman of culture 
and wealth, Mr. Mullick is con- 
nected with many of the impor- 
tant public associations. He is a 
careful and judicious administrator 
of his vast estate which he has con- 
siderably improved. The Deputy 
Sanitary Commissioner of Bengal, 
in one of his inspection reports, 
spoke very highly ai one of 
Mr. Mullick's properties, describing 
it as well worth being drawn atten- 
tion to as a rai^ instance of jmbjic 
spirit on the part of a landed pro- 
prietor. At the early age of 
twenty-two, Mr. Mullick was elected 
Chairman of the Municipal Cor- 
poration of Manicktala, in which 
district he owns vast projierties, 
in succession to the old and veteran 
Chairman, Mr. R. D. Mehta, c.i.E. 
Mr. Mullick’s address is 21, Muk- 
taram Babuls Street, Calcutta. 


The MULLICK FAMILY ot 
Chorebagan, Calcutta, is one of 
the leading Bengali families, 
whose title dates from the days of 
the Mogul Empire in India, having 
been l>estowed by the Mogul Gov- 
ernment on Jadab Sil, who was 
head of the family in the thirteenth 
generation. Though known by the 
title “Mullick/* the family still 
retain the name of Sil, although it 
is used only in religious and matri- 
monial ceremonies. Tlje Mullicks 
are members of the * ‘ Subarna- 
banik" caste of Hindus, and the 
traditional business is that of Bank- 
ers and Merchants. The present 
position held by the family has 
been secured by their great wealth, 
and their enterprise and public 
spirited liberality shice the begin- 
ning of authentic Ijistory. They 
have always been recognised as 
“ Dalapoties or head of many 
families belonging to tlieir caste. 

The most noted liead of the fa- 
mily in recent times was Raja Ra- 
jendra Mullick Bahadur, son of 
Nilmoney Mullick, who diedin 1821. 
Nilmoney Mullick was noted for 
his widespread charities and was a 
leading man of his time. He, it 
was who built the Thakurbari at 
Chorebagan where, up to the pre- 
sent day, the poor and needy find 
relief, irrespective of caste or creed. 
At the time of his death in 1821, his 
son, afterwards Raja Rajendra Mul- 
lick, Bahadur, was but three years of 
age, and his mother, the widow of 
Nilmoney Mullick, with her infant 
son went to live at the residence at- 
tached to the Thakurbari at Chore- 
bagan. At this time a suit for the 
partition of the estate was insti- 
tuted between the widow and Babu 
Boistob Das Mullick. Meanwhile 
the Supreme Court of that day had 
appointed Mr. James Weir Hogg 
(afterwards Sir James Weir Hogg, 
Bari.) as guardian to the young 
Rajendra. He was educated at 
the Hindu College, where he re- 
ceived a good grounding in both 
English and Bengali. For Na- 
tural History he acquired a great 
taste and to his artistic sense is due 
the fine collection of pictures, statues, 
and other works of art, which grace 
the halls of the family mansion at 
Chorebagan, a description of which 
will be given further on. 

On attaining his majority and 
coming into full possession of his 
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estate, Rajendra Mullick carried 
on the cliaritahlc work initiated 
by his father in the most liberal 
niannei. The poor and the helpless 
were never sent away unrelieved, 
and he Inlfilled his religious 
obligations in the ortliodox way. 
It was his daily practice to offer his 
prayers at the Tiiakurbari before 
breaking his fast, after which he 
distributed cooked food to five or 
six hundred needy people of all 
creeds and denominations, no dis- 
tinction in these resj)ccts being 
made. During the famine of t 8()3- 
1866 when much distress 
prevailed throughout 
Bengal, from five to six 
thousand starving people 
had their daily necessi- 
ties attended to in the 
courtyards f)f the Chore- 
bagan mansion. 11 was 
this service to suffering 
humanity that attracted 
the notice of (iovernmoiil 
in the first instance, and 
in 1867 his liberality 
was rewarded by the 
bestowal of the title of 
Rai Bahadur, The abil- 
ity and generosity with 
which Rajendra Mullick 
carried out his work in 
connection with the 
famine were fully recog- 
nised in a letter from 
Mr. S. Hogg, file Com- 
missioner of Police, to 
the (iovernment of Ben- 
gal, dealing with the 
famine, and furnislied at 
the request of the Gov- 
ernment. In tliis report 
it was pointed out that 
though leading Bengali 
gentlemen came forward 
very readily with similar 
measures for private 
famine relief, to Rajendra 
Mullick was due the credit of 
having shown the way. Further, 
he assisted the authorities in deal- 
ing with the famine-stricken people 
who crowded in Calcutta from the 
districts, causing apprehension of 
the outbreak of an epidemic. He 
also generously came forward with 
much needed accommodation for 
hospital work among the paupers, 
placing at the disposal of the 
Famine Relief Committee several 
^^valuable properties at Colootollah, 
newlv built and yielding a monthly 

. ’42 


rental of Rs. 1,600. He also gave 
the liouse and grounds subsc- 
quenlly known as the Tivoli (iarden, 
for the same purpose. This latter 
was titiJisod as a Foundling Asylum, 
and to this institution Rajendra 
Mullick contributed the sum of 
Rs. loo per mensem, in perpetuity. 

This record of services was ])assed 
on hv the (iovernment of Bengal 
to the Government of India with 
the remark that the Lieutenant- 
Governor has received Mr. Hogg's 
account of tliis eminent Native 
gentleman's voluntary exertions 


and sacrifices in the cause of hu- 
manity with the liveliest satisfac- 
tion, and feeling confident that 
such conduct will be highly appre- 
ciated by His Excellency in Coun- 
cil, desires me to recommend Babu 
Raja Rajendra Mullick for some 
special mark of His Excellency's 
favour as a suitable acknowledg- 
ment of his “enlightened and muni- 
ficent charity.'’ The outcome of 
this was the title of *‘Rai Bahadur" 
conferred in 1867, “in recognition 
of the munificence he has displayed 


in the relief of the suflerers from 
the late famine.” Furtlier recog- 
nition of his services was made ten 
years later when Lord Lytton, then 
\’icen)y of India, honoured him 
with the title of Raja Bahadur. 
With the samd conferring this 
honour was presented a fine diamond 
ring bearing the inscripliou 
‘ ‘ Presented to Raj Rajendra Mul- 
lick Bahadur, with the title of Raja 
Bahadur, as a personal distinction, 
in recognition of his high character 
and benevmlence." 

Raja Rajendra ’s studies in Na- 
tural History led him to 
pay attention to Zoology, 
and he was noted for his 
collection of bird.s and 
beasts. In making this 
collection he spared 
neither pains nor expense 
in bringing together 
specimens from all parts 
of the world. Before the 
Zoological Gardens at 
Alipore were in existence 
be had established a 
menagerie, the first of 
its kind in Calcutta. He 
was in correspondence 
with all the leading Zoo- 
logical Societies in the 
world, and frequently 
sent specimens to the 
various Zoological collec- 
tions ill Europe, and he 
in return received from 
these Societies many va- 
rietiesof birds and beasts 
in exchange, together 
with medals, diplomas, 
and so fortfi. He was 
the first to introduce the 
Himalayan pheasant 
into England, which pro- 
cured tor him a medal 
from the Zoological So- 
ciety. In 1863, he was 
elected an Honorary 
Member of the Acclimatisation So- 
ciety of Victoria in recognition of 
the many services rendered by him 
in the cause of acclimatisation, 
and in the same year he was ap- 
pointed a corresponding Member 
of the Zoological Society of London, 
by certificate dated May 21st of 
that year. In 1866. he was re- 

S nested by the President of the 
'oyal Zoological Society of Ant- 
werp to maintain his connection 
with that society by the exchange 
of birds and animals, and in tlie 
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following year the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal returned their warmest 
thanks to him lor the liberal way 
in whicli he had responded to their 


His eldest son. Kumar Dcbendra 
Mullick, wh(» siKTceded liim, was 
born on tlie i5tii August and 
was educated at the Oriental Semin- 
ary. He was pn)- 
ticient in English and 
Sanskrit, and liad 
an inlieritcd taste for 
art. As a painter and 
sculptor he acquired 
considerable skill, and 
the oil painting of the 
late Queen- h'ni press, 
which now hangs in 
the family mansion, is 
one of his best pictures 
and is much admired. 
One ol his last works, 
a group of horses, 
was exliibiled at the 
(‘alcutta K.xhibition 
and gained universal 
praise. He gave con- 
siderable attention 
t<» ])iiblic life, was a 
Justice ol the Peace 
and Honorary lYesi- 
(lency Magistrate, a 
nominated Municipal 
(“ommissioner.a Mem- 
ber of the Council of 


liberally to the poor and to every 
deserving object. An only son 
Kumar Nogendro Mullick survives 
him. 

The family now consists of three 
grandsons ol the Rajah Rajendra 
Mullick, namely, the Kumar No- 
gendro Mullick, son of the late 
Kumar Debendra Mullick, Kumar 
Brojendro Mullick, son of the late 
Kumar Girindra Mullick, and Ku- 
mar Ganendro Mullick. son of tlie 
late Kumar Surendro Mullick ; 
all of whom are keeping up the 
charities of tlic late Rajah Rajondro 
Mullick Bahadur. Every day about 
1,000 poor are fed, without distinc- 
tion of caste or creed. All the 
membersof the family take consider- 
able interest in art and are mainly 
concerned in adding to the magni- 
ficent collection of jiictures and 
statues that grace the family man- 
sion, which was started hy their 
grandfather, the late Rajali 
Rajendra, 1'he family mansion at 
Chorebagan is a veritable art treasure 
house. Its magnificent marble hall, 
the material of which has been 
brought from every part of the 
world, is a remarkable specimen 
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call, and trusted that he would 
continue to take the same lively 
interest in this branch ol science. 

In 1869,116 was appointed a Trustee 
of the Indian Museum, and in 1875 
the Trustees of the Museum ap- 
pointed him a Member of the Fin- 
ance and Library Committee. He 
was largely instrumental in estab- 
lishing the Zoological Gardens at 
Alipore. to which he liberally 
contributed with presents of valu- 
able animals, and in recognition of 
his services the first house built in 
the gardens was named after him. 
“The Mullick House/' 

Rajah Rajendra Mullick was 
married to the daughter of Babu 
Rooplal Mullick, the sister of Babu 
Sham Charan Mullick, late pro- 
prietor of the property known as 
the Seven Tanks, and had issue six 
sons, Debendra, Mohendra, Girin- 
dra. Surendra, Jogendra. and Mo- 
nindra Mullick. Of these, Mohen- 
dra. (iirmdra, Surendra and Jogen- 
<lra did not survive their father. 
The Rajah himself died on the 14th 
April 1887, after a long and useful 
career. 


the Asiatic Society oi 
Bengal, Member of the 
Natural History Com- 
mittee of the same 
S oc i e t y . representa- 
tive of the .Asiatic So- 
ciety lor the object of 
consulting with the 
Ciovernment (or the 
formation of Zoologi- 
cal Gardens, juror for 
the award of prizes for 
the .Agricultural Exlii- 
bitiun lield at Alipore, 
\’ice-President of the 
S. P. C. A. and Member 
.of the Committee of 
the British India Asso- 
ciation, the District 
Charitable Society, 
the Cyclone and Fam- 
ine Relief Funds, 
and other institutions 
of public benefit. He 
died in the year 1894, 
after a useful life, 
throughout which lie 
followed the example 
of his father and 
grandfather and gave 
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of Oriental Architecture. It is 
surrounded by a high railing, and 
the grounds are embellished with 
statues and adorned with aviaries 
of rare ])irds. The interior is de- 
corated in lavish style, with gilded 
ceilings, and the floors are of inlaid 
marble. Bron/.e and marble sta- 
tues from France and Italy adorn 
the corridors and recesses. 'Ihe 
late Rajah Rajendra Mullick spent 
a fortune in furnishing this house, 
and making an absolutely unique 
collection of i)ictures and statues 
by eminent artists of every country. 
Like his distinguished father, the 
late Kumar Dcbendra Muliick was 
also a lover of art, and lie loo made 
it the chief object of bis life to en- 
rich the Art Gallery of the laniily 
mansion. This Art (iallery is, witli- 
out exaggeration. {»nc of the best 
in India. The unique art -collec- 
tion lias lately been arranged in 
jiroper order, on the occasion of 
the marriage ol a son of Kumar 
Xogendro Mullick, grandson of the 
late Rajah Rajendro Mullick and 
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the son ol the late Kumar Debendro 
Mullick. As an example of the 
artistic taste that has been a dis- 
tinguishing feature -of the family 
for three generations, a few of the 
objects of art that have been 
gathered together may be men- 
tioned here. In the compound 
to the north are to he found a num- 
ber of marlile statues, executed by 
eminent artists. The effect of the 
scene is heightened by a marble 
fountain, rejiresenting four figures, 
Spring, Summer, Autumn and Win- 
t(T. The first tiling that meets the 
eye on the west lawn is a life-si/od 
mar hie statue of Michael Angelo, 
a statue of Venus at the bath, and 
a full-sized bronze figure of an Eng- 
lish cow wliicli was presented by 
Sir Elijah linpey. Chief Justice of 
the old Supreme Court of Bengal. 
On the grand landing are to he 
found statues of Discobolus. Min- 
erva, Bacchus . Demosthenes, of 
I’lia on the Lion. Erena on the 
'figer, etc. The collection in the 
north marble ball includes a beau- 
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tiful bust of Clirist with the crown 
of thorns, and busts of Napoleon 
and Wellington. Eastward, sta- 
tues of Psycho, V-enus, and Mercury 
are the most striking objects, and 
there is a beautiful bust of tin* 
Virgin Mary. In a red marble- 
walled chamber, is a colossal statue 
of Her late Majesty the Queen - 
Empress V'ictoria in her coronation 
robes, Tiie courtyard contains 
four beautiful statues, rej^resenting 
the four Continents: another statue 
worthy of mention is that of Apollo 
Belvedere, alter the one in the 
Vatican Palace at Rome. This is 
supposed to be one of the noblest 
representations extant of the hu- 
man form. 

Amf>ng the oil paintings, one 
which attracts no little attention is 
that of the Flight into Egypt, by 
Pante Jacopoda, called Bassano 
Burgant'^se ( \'enetian, 1510-1592 ). 
“ The Descent from the Cross" is 
another beautiful Biblical ])icturc, 
c()])ied from the famous original 
in the Antwerp ('athedral. "The 
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Marriage of St. Catherine” by 
Rubens is another striking painting, 
which was presented by U>rcl 
Northbrook to the Government 
School of Art, and has since come 
into the possession of its present 
owners. The late Kumar Debendro 
Mullick, who was himself an artist 
of repute, was the recipient of a 
beautiful picture, entitled ‘ ‘ A 
Sybil,” after Guercino. which now 
adonis the collection. “The Mar- 
tyrdom of St. Sebastian,” after 
Guido, “Diana and Endymion” 
by Le Jenne or Le Suir, “ Marriage 
of St. Catherine” by 
Lorenzo DiSan Severeno, a 
painter of the Umbrian 
school in the 15th century. 

“ The Lord’s Supper.” after 
J^eonarde Vincent, by Tripolo 
Giovanni Battista, ‘ ‘ Mater 
Dolorosa ' ’ after Raphael, 
“Charge of the iblh 
(Queen’s Own) Lancers,” at 
the Battle of Aliwal, January 
28th, 1840 — these and Inin- 
dreds of other famous pic- 
tures are to be seen in the 
late Rayah Rajendro Mul- 
lick^s Art Gallery. Kumar 
Nogendro Mullick. the t»reS' 
cut head of the family, has 
performed a praiseworthy 
task in getting tlie collec- 
tion in order, and jirinting 
a catalogue oi the .same. 

Tlu’ house, with its unique 
art-collection which lias cost 
an immense fortune, its 
most valuable fittings in the 
shape of rare chandeliers, 
furniture, etc., and its men- 
agerie, is one of the notable 
sights of Calcutta. The 
architectural beauty of this 
palatial residence is in itself 
worth the study of an artist. 

The European \'isitors to 
Calcutta, who return home without 
seeing the late Rajah Rajendro 
Mullick ’s palace, have missed one of 
the greatest sights oi the metrojiolis. 

The late Maharaja (lOViND 
LALL ROY of Rung])ur. Born at 
Calcutta in the year 1854. being 
the second son of Babii Ishwar 
Das, a leading merchant of 
Calcutta. He was son by adoption 
to Balm Giridhari Lall Roy, and 
thus became possessed of the 
family estate and name. The 
Roy family emigrated to Bengal in 


the reign of the Emperor Feroke 
Shah, to avoid the royal edict pub- 
lished after the death of the Sikh 
Guru Banda, condemning to death 
all who professed the religion of 
Nanak. They in common with several* 
other Kshattriya families avoided 
the iiersecution by leaving the dis- 
trict. One of them, Manna Lall 
Roy, foumled the family fortunes at 
Mahigunge, where the civil station of 
Rungpur was then located, udiere he 
established himself as a Jeweller, 
which gave the name Taj hat to the 
quarter he lived in. The family 


gradually acquired consi derable 
landed property and the big 
zemindary house of the present 
day was founded. One Ajab Lall 
Roy, who. during the aforesaid mi- 
gration, settled in the Sonthal Par- 
ganas, had a son Ratau Lall, who 
rendered material help to the 
British Government in bringing the 
savage Sontha! tribes into law and 
order. He was rewarded by Gov- 
ernment with the settlement of Tal- 
uk Manasachandi in Naya I>umka. 
The two Roy families were united 
by the marriage of Rat an LalFs 


^anddaughter, Prankumari, to 
Dhanapat Roy, grandson of Manna 
Lall. Dhanapat Roy’s son Ram 
Sunder Rai having deceased leav- 
ing a minor son, Upendra Lall, his 
maternal uncle Babu Giridhari Lall 
Roy was appointed guardian of the 
minor and executor of the will. 
Giridhari Babu at that time held 
the post of Munsiff and occupied a 
very responsible position. Upen- 
dra Lall dying unmarried in i860, 
the (Government claimed the es- 
tates as ultimate lord. Litiga- 
tion ensued which was carried to 
the Pi ivy Council where in 
18O5, their Lordships gave 
their decision in favour of 
Babu (jiridhari Lall Roy oJi 
Ihe ground that the family 
was governed by Mitakshara 
Law and consequently Giri- 
dhari Babu was the legal 
reversionary heir. Ishaii 
Chandra Roy of the Maliichi 
Roy family, Superintendent 
of the estate at the time, was 
instrumental in a disinteres- 
ted manner, in lighting the 
case up to the Privy Council 
in order to save the estate 
from the Government. Babu 
Ciiridhari Lall, Roy having 
no living issue, adopted th(‘ 
late Maharaja Govind Lall. 
Being stricken iii years the 
responsibility of managing 
the great property was too 
heavy a task for Giridhari 
Babu, who gave h:s adopted 
son a practical Englisii 
and Bengali education with 
a view to his early installa- 
tion into the management 
of the estates. (Govind Lall 
jiroved quick, intelligent 
and sagacious, and at an 
early age fitted himself 
for * the ])ositioii. Babu 
Giridhari Lall died in the year 1879. 
The young (Govind Lall thus suc- 
ceeded to estates at the lime 
when ho had just entered the prime 
of life. He shortly showed evi- 
dences of possessing a sterling dis- 
position which elevated him in 
public esteem. Possessing a sym- 
pathetic nature, he set himself 
to charitable works which made 
his memory an enduring one. His 
charities were carried out on a 
vast scale, nor were they confined 
to his own district or neighbour- 
hood, but were extended all over 
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India, and given without distinc* 
tion of caste or creed. In his native 
town thousands oi people were 
yearly carried off or incapacitated 
by the ravages of malaria. To 
better matters the late Maharaja 
made a princely gift of 3,500 
bighas of land valued at Rs. 60,000, 
which made possible the excava- 
tion of K. D. Ghose’s Canal, thus 
giving the town a proper drainage 
system and checking the mortality. 
Facilities for obtaining proper 
change of air being few for the 
middle and poorer classes, the 
Maharaja contributed 
Rs. i,io,0(JO for the con- 
struction of the Lowis 
Jubilee Sanitarium at 
Dar j eeli ng, which has 
])rove(l a blessing to 
thousands of suffering 
people. He contributed 
Rs. 100 per month to the 
Rungpur Bailey Govinda 
Lall Technical Institute, 
whicli thus owes its exis- 
tence to his munificence. 

The building for the 
Training School was the 
Maharaja's gift and the 
Taj hat High English 
School was also establish- 
ed and maintained by him. 

Another monument of the 
late Maharaja's liberality 
was the Cotton Institu- 
tion of (Calcutta. He sub- 
scribed Rs. 10,000 towards 
the establivShrnent of the 
Marcus Square Recreation 
Ground, and his donations 
lb famine relief and kin- 
dred works were constant 
and liberal. His charit- 
able donations in all 
totalled some four and-a- 
half lakhs of rupees, be- 
sides subscriptions to vari- 
ous charitable, religious, medical 
and technical institutions, of some 
Rs. 60,000 per annum. His public 
spirit and private virtues earned 
for him the esteem of all, both 
European and Indian, with whom 
he came in contact, and Government 
recognised his public services by 
bestowing on him honour after 
honour. He was created Rajah in 
the year 1888 and Rajah Bahadur 
in 1892. The high distinction of 
Maharaja was conferred upon him in 
iSgf). His death which occurred in 
1897 at the early age of 43 was due 


to a lamentable accident in the great 
earthquake of that year, when he 
was wounded in emerging from his 
dismantled palace. The injury 
proved fatal and his death was a 
cause of mourning to thousands. 
His popularity and far-reaching in- 
fluence may be gauged from the fact 
that replies to telegraphic messages 
enquiring after his welfare cost 
Rs. 750. In appearance the late 
Maharaja w^as a typical Kshattriya. 
He was fond of all manly sports. 
His marriage with Saraswati Debi, 
which took place in 1871 (29th 
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January), had issue in the present 
Maharaj Kumari Hemangini Dcbi, 
wife of Babu lima Prosad Ray 
Chowdhury of Bhowanipur, 
Calcutta. The late Maharaja's 
second wife. Sarat Sundari Debi, 
outlived him and continued his 
charities, dying in August 1905. 
By her he had issue Maharaj 
Kumar Gopal Lall Roy, J^ajkuniari 
Annapurna Debi, married to Babu 
Hari Chand Malhatra,of tlie Punjab, 
and Mrinalini Debi, married to 
Babu Sailendra Nath Mahata, of 
Berhampur. 


Maharaj Kumar GOPAL LALI^ 
ROY, of Rungpur, son of the late 
Maharaja Govind Lall Roy. Born 
in August 1887, at Calcutta, and 
educated at the Hare School. 
He had the misfortune to lose his 
father when only ten years of age. 
At first the management of his 
ancestral estates devolved upon 
his mother, the late Maharani Sarat 
Sundari Debi and her father Babu 
Ram Krishna Mahata. The Court 
of Wards, however, took over the 
management of the estates in 1903, 
six years after the decease of the 
late Maharaja, and the 
young Maharaj Kumar 
was thereupon sent to tlie 
Rajkumar College at Rai- 
pur in the Central Prov- 
inces. Her(‘ he showed 
signs of the sterling stock 
from which he came and 
by his assiduity in his 
studies and frank and 
generoxis hearing he ob- 
tained the love and res- 
pect of his fellow students 
and the regard of his Pro- 
fessors, by whom he was 
held in great esteem, j)ar- 
ticularly by the Principal 
Mr. Oswell, who always 
spoke highly of him and 
prophesied a useful career 
for the Maharaj Kumar. 
His collegiate career was 
remarkably successful and 
he carried off several 
]>rizes and excellent certi- 
ficates from the go^'e^n- 
ing body of the College. 
uj)on which he received tiu* 
congratulations of the 
Honourable Mr. Marindin, 
at that time Commissioner 
of the Rajshahai division, 
and the Hon. Mr, Streat- 
tield, then Collector of 
Riuigjmr. His mother Maharani 
Sarat Sundari Debi dying in August 
of the year 1905, the Maharaj 
Kumar was ])laced under the 
guard ianshij) of his uncle l.ala 
Shih Narayan Kaj)ur, whose ser- 
vices were specially lent by the 
Government of the Punjab on dep- 
utation, he being considered the 
most lit of all the Maharaj Kumar’s 
relations for tlie charge, which he 
carried out to the satisfaction of 
the Government and all concerned. 
The Maharaj Kumar’s sterling char- 
acter and high reputation to-daj' 
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is greatly the result of his unole 
La, la Shib Narayan Kapur’s ex- 
cellent formative influence and 
•iffectionate care of him in his 
youth. A tutor was also provided 
for the young Maharaj Kumar in 
the person of Mr. E, Candler, b,a., 
with whom the Maharaj Kumar 
made the tour of Upper India In 
this post Mr. Candler was succeed- 
ed by Mr. Mackenzie, who in his 
turn was relieved by Mr. A. Cor- 
mack, M.A., Bar.-at-Law, of the 
Indian Educational Service. These 
tutors one and all ex]>ressed a 
liigh opinion of the Maharaj 
Kumar's intelligence, ability and 
cliaracfer. No pains were Sjiared 
to lit the Maharaj Kumar for the 
im])ortant ]>nsition he was to occupy, 
and on his part he applietl 
liimself most asjiidiiously to all 
tliosc branches of knowledge in 
which it was necessary for him to 
be proliciont. He paid great at- 
tention to the study of the Law in 
all its important l>ranches. Hav- 
ing fitted himself in legal studies, he 
was given a practical education in 
zemindari practice and manage- 
ment with Mr. C, H. Pope, Manager 
of the Rungpur Estate, under the 
Court of Wards. He went on tour 
through his estates and took the 
greatest interest in making himself 
acquainted with all details of the 
management, a task which he car- 
ried out v/ith great thoroughness 
and which is standing him in good 
stead now that he has taken the 
reins of management into his own 
hamls. While going through this 
severe but necessary training to 
render him equal to the task of the 
great landed pro[)rietor W'hich he 
was to become, tlie Maharaj Kumar 
(lid not neglect those exercises and 
recreations which are the graceful 
accomplishments of the leisured 
classes. From his boyhood he 
excelled in all outdoor sports and 
jnistimes. He learned tjj he lui 
excellent tennis player and also 
excels at billiards, cricket and 
football. He is a keen shikari 
and a good shot. In horseman- 
ship he is extremely proficient and 
also in cycling, and has taken uj) 
motoring with great interest and 
has made it one of his leading rec- 
reations as w'eU for business as 
for jdeasure. His taste for music 
is keen and he lias juade himself 
an expert photographer. 1 he Ma- 
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haraj Kumar attained his major- 
ity' in August I, T908, and the 
management of his estates was 
then made over 10 him by the 
Court of Wards. This event was 
celebrated by a formal dinner 
given by him, at which many of 
his Eiufopean friends, official and 
non-official, were i>resent. On this 
occasion Mr. Vas, the Collector of 
Rungjnir, and Mr. Emerson, a 
former Collector of the same dis- 
trict, spoke in the highest terms of 
the sterling qnalitie.s of the Maha- 
raj Kumar, and Mr. Henniker, Com- 
missioner of the Division, congratu- 
lated him warmly on Jus accession 
to his estates. The Maharaj 
Kumar, as might be expected of his 
ancestry and training, has shown 
liimself a considerate and generous 
landlord, and like his father, loyal 
in sentiment and action. He is 
a man of action rather than of 
speech and straightforward in all 
his dealings. During the short 
time he has held the management 
of till J^ungpur e.states, he has 
shown great decision of character 
and business tact, which combined 
with a generous liberality of heart 
has endeared him to his friends and 
tenants. His hand has ever been 
open to the call of distress, and he 
has contributed generously to famine 
relief and all }m]>ular charitable 
objects. He w'as married in 190b 
to Kadharani Debi, eldest daughter 
of Babu Kunja J^ehary Barman, 
of Bankipui, who by birth, educa- 
tion and training is well fitted to be 
the consort of the Maharaj Kumar. 

The Honourable Kai SITA NATH 
ROY Bahadur is the youngest of 
three brothers, the others being 
Rajah Sree Nath Roy and Babu 
Jaiioki Nath Roy, who are the pro- 
prietors of the well-known banking 
firm of Rajah Sree Nath Roy and 
Brothers, All the brothers have 
attfiined considerable distinction 
in life. Sita Nath was born at 
Bhagyakul in the District of 
Dacca on the 30th Falgun in the 
Indian year 1260, and received 
his early education at the Dacca 
Collegiate School and subsequently 
at the Hindoo School, Calcutta, 
whence he passed the Entrance 
Examination, He pursued his 
studies at the Presidency College 
where be graduated in Arts and 
Law. He was enrolled a Vakil of 


the High Court of Calcutta but he 
did not take up practice in earnest. 
The brothers come of the Coondoo 
family who are well known and 
highly respected both in Eastern 
and Western Bengal. They are 
iietter known in Western Bengal as 
the Roys of Bhagyakul. The 
Coondoo family is now divided into 
four branches. Gunga Prasad Roy, 
the grandfather of the jiresent 
Roy Brothers, laid the foundation 
of the pre.sent great wealth ot the 
family, whicli was coasiderably 
augmented by the strenuous] ex- 
ertions and enterprise of his sons, 
notabl\' of the illustrious Guru 
Prosad Roy and Premchand Roy, 
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tile uncle and father respectively ol 
tne brothers. The family is now One 
of the richest in the Eastern Prov- 
ince of Bengal. They use their 
wealth liberally. Their contribu- 
tions to various works of public 
utility ami charity during the past 
40 years amount to about (> to 7 
lakhs of rujiecs; they have been 
especially forward in relieving 
sufferers in the constantly recurring 
famines. In addition to these large 
charities the brothers recently, in 
the name of Raja Sree Nath Roy, 
made a donation of Rs. 30, 000 
in establishing an Eye Infirmary 
at Dacca, and contributed Rs. 15,000 
to the Lady Dufferiu Zenana 




Hospital Fund. This family have 
been maintaining for some years a 
('haritable Dispensary at Bhagyakul 
and a Resldiotise where strangers, 
irrespective of their numbers, are 
daily offered food and shelter. 
The family spend large sums 
of money every year on the main- 
tenance of rdher semi-religious anti 
charitable institutions, such as 
the well-known Dacca Saraswat 
Somaj (Pundits' Institute) which 
was started by the family some 
years ago at the sole initiativ<‘ 
of Rajah Sree Nath Roy for the 
diffusion of Sanskrit. They also 
spend large sums of mt)ney in 
the Dehsheba at Bhagyakul and 
Brindabun. They have spent much 
money on works of jniblic utility, 
such as the building of temples 
anti motts, and the constructitm of 
water-works and the excavation 
of tanks. About eight years ago 
the Hon. Rai Sita Nath, in com- 
pliance with the wishes of Sir 
John Woodburn, then Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, and of Mr. 
Greer, the then Chairman of the 
("alcutta Corporation, constructed a 
very large tlircc-sloreyed building 
on Elgin Rtiad, Calcutta, (or the 
housing of the working classes. 
This building was fitted with the 
necessary sanitary arrangements 
and was intended to serve as an 
example to others for the construc- 
tion of sanitary habitations for the 
l>oorer classes. This cost him some 
Ks. 50,000, and is now known as the 
Greer Model Dwelling, Babu Janoki 
Nath Roy contributed Rs. 55,000 
to the '‘Victoria Memorial Fund." 
Rai Sita Nath has lately made a 
donation of Rs. 5,000 to the? Ranchi 
College Building Fund, and in 
August i<)()7 he gave Rs, 20,000 
for the purpose of providing filtered 
water to the peo])le of Munshiganj 
in the District of Dacca. The 
Hon. Rai Sita Nath has been un- 
tiring and assiduous in his endeav- 
ours to serve the Government 
and the country. Ever since he 
left College he has been taking an 
active part in all public move- 
ments. With the assistance of a 
few prominent Indian merchants, 
notably ot his brother Babu Janoki 
Nath Roy and Babu Chandi Lai 
Singh, he started in 1887 the 
Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce and has served that 
institution as Honorary Secretary 
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ever since. On his representa- 
tion the Government of Bengal in 
1890 appointed a Commission to 
enquire into the incidence of tolls 
levied upon boats using the Calcutta 
and ( ircular Canals, and he was 
appointed a member of that Com- 
mission. In reviewing the Report, 
Sir f'harles Elliot, then IJeiitenant- 
(iovernor of Bengal, referred to Rai 
Sita Nath as " the spokesman of a 
considerable section ot the native 
mercantile community.*' The Hon. 
Rai Sita Nath has served a.s an 
Honorary Presidency Magistrate 
since 1888 and has also serv ed twr) 
terms as Member of the Port Trust. 
He was elected Sheriff of Calcutta 
in i8q8 and has been an elected 
Member of the Corporation of 
Calcutta since j8q8. He has been 
noted for his unswerving loyalty 
to (Government and has ne\^er 
joined in any hostile demonstra- 
tion. He has been a Vire-lVesident 
of the Briti.sh Indian A.ssociation 
for two terms and was apjiointed 
a Member of (he Executive Com- 
mittee of the Victoria Memorial 
Fund, a position of great honour 
and trust. He was also a Member 
of the Executive Committee of 
the Famine Relief Fund in 1897 
and 1900, At the time of the visit 
of H. R. H. the Prince and Princess 
of Wales in 1905, he and Mr, 
.Macleod acted as Joint Honorary 
Treasurers to the Royal Reception 
Committee Fund. He has served 
in many such public ca])acities, anef 
on some (iovernment Commissions 
and was lately honoured by (iovern- 
meut with a)»])ointment as a Member 
of the Eastern Bengal Legislative 
Council, in which he has served with 
great credit and distinction. The 
title of Rai Bahadur was bestowed 
u})on him at the Delhi Durbar. 

Though born at Bhagyakul Babu 
Janoki Nath Roy and Sita Nath 
Roy have from their early life lived 
in Calcutta and have recently 
constructed a very large and 
fashionable three-storeyed building 
for their re.sidence in Calcutta. 

Rajah Sree Nath Roy and Bro- 
thers are the pioneers of Indian 
steamer enterprise in Bengal, they 
being the largest shareholders and 
sole agents of a Steamer Company 
called “ The East Bengal River 
Steam Service” which comprises 
five steamers and eighteen flats and 
a fully equipped dock. 


3.1s 

Raja SUKHMOY ROY Baha- 
dur’s Family. The rise of this 
important i»rincoly family of Bengal 
is bound up with the beginnings of 
the power of the Honourable East 
India Company. The first member 
to attain distinction was Lakshmi- 
kanta Dhur who flourished in the 
middle of the eighteenth century 
and was notable for the immense 
wealth he had accumulated. With 
remarkable foresight ht^ cast in his 
lot with the fortunes of the British, 
who were at that time strenuously 
engaged in building uj) the begin- 
nings of the British Empire in 
India. The limes were troubled 
and the warlike operations necessi- 
tated by the convulsed stale of the 
C{)untry involved large exjienditure. 
Lakshmikanfa had rendered con- 
spicuous services to the predecessors 
of Colonel (afterwards Lord) Clive, 
hut when that great soldier became 
involved in the first Mahratta War 
Lakshmikanta came forward w^ith 
tlie princely contribution of 9 lakhs 
of rupees to the East India Company 
lor the furtherance of the military 
operations. By his death the East 
India ('om])any lost a staunch and 
tried friend and one w^ho by action 
and example had done much (0 
pave the way for their subsequent 
domination. The people lost a no 
less stuunch friend, for his generosi- 
ties were on a large scale. In his 
place, however, the country gained 
a no less worthy successor in his 
grandson. Raja Siikhmoy Roy Baha- 
dur, who continued the public and 
private j)oIicy of his grandfather, 
and in turn proved an unswerving 
friend to the British authorities, 
as well as a genennis jiatron to 
the jieoplc of the country. His 
w'orks of public utility have perpet- 
uated his name. Using the wealth 
he had inherited from Lakshmi- 
kanta Dhur for the public good, he 
firmly established the family name 
among the foremost of those de- 
voted to the good of the public. 
His groat work w^as in connection 
with the improvement of com- 
munications, a great need in those 
days. With great generosity he 
made a. noble gift of one hundred 
ami fifty thousand rupees for the 
construction of the Cuttack road, 
and caravanserais wteh were built 
and constructed for the convenience 
of pilgrims and other travellers re- 
sorting to the temple of Juggernath 
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or Puri. His great services in this 
and other matters did not escai)e 
the attention of the British 
authorities. During the adminis- 
tration of the Marquis of Hastings 
he was honoured wdth the title of 
Raja Bahadur, and as a further 
mark of honour a gold medal and 
sword of rare workmanship were 
bestowed upon him. Kaja Siikh- 
moy was held in equal esteem in 
other high quarters of the day. He 
had previously received the title 
of Raja Bahadur from the reign- 
ing Emperor of Delhi, Shall 
Alliim. The most distinguished 
honour of maintaining a force of 
five thousand cavalry in his employ 
was also accorded to Raja .Sukh- 
moy by Shah Allum. His fame 
had spread beyond the confines of 
India and had attracted the 
attention of the Shah of Persia. 
That monarch was also pleased to 
do him honour and through the 
Hoard of Council sent to Raja 
Sukhmoy a Perwanah conferring 
upon him the same title of Raja 
Bahadur previously granted to him 
by the British and Mogul author- 
ities of India, to which he thus 
acquired a trijile title. Full of 
years and honour Raja Sukhmoy 
Roy Bahadur died leaving behind 
him five sons. Raja Ram Chan- 
dra Roy Bahadur. Raja Krishna 
Roy Bahadur, Raja Baidya 
Nath Roy Bahadur, Raja Shiva 
Chandra Roy Bahadur, and Raja 
Nrishingha Chandra Roy Bahadur. 
Of these the eldest Raja Ram 
Chandra Roy Bahadur died leav- 
ing one son only^ f^aja Rajnarayan 
Roy Bahadur, who died without 
issue. Raja Krishna Chandra Roy 
Bahadur, the second son, also died 
childless, leaving the dignity of 
the family to be upheld by Raja 
Sukhmoy’s third son, Raja Baidya 
Nath Roy Bahadur, who proved a 
worthy descendant of his great 
ancestors. Raja Baidya Nath 
possessed in a remarkable degree 
the virtues of public spirit, 
generosity, and charity, which had 
raised the family to eminence. His 
loyalty was unquestioned and 
greatly acceptable to the authorities, 
who acknowledge his great services 
to the (Tovernment and to the 
country He w^as invested with 
the title of Raja Bahadur by Lord 
Amherst, who also accorded him the 
privilege of wearing the gold medal 


and sword of honour presented 
to his father Raja Sukhmoy Roy 
Bahadur ou all public occasions. 
The many great works of public 
utility due to the gener()sitv of 
Raja Baidya Nath are too numerous 
to mention. He was open-handed 
on all occasions which required the 
services of the rich and well 
placed. His gifts to the public 
works ot the country left a mark 
which continues to this clay. He 

5 fave a handsome donation of 
^s. 50.000 to the Hindu College, 
which considerably increased the 
usefulness of that ineritorious in- 
stitution. His contribution towards 
the erection of the Cossipore Gun 
Foundry (ihat and the road 
leading from it to Dum-Dum. 
amounted to Rs. 40,000, To the 
Native Hospitals he gave Rs. 30,000, 
and in aid of the funds for Native 
Female education, the scheme 
promoted by the late well-known 
Miss Wilson, his gifts amounted 
to Rs. 20,000. For the purpose of the 
construction of the Karamanasha 
Bridge he contributed Rs. 8,000, 
and he made a notable gift of 
Rs. 6,000 to the funds of the Royal 
Zoological .Society of London. Raja 
Baidya Nath had already qualified 
himself for membership of this 
great scientific association, by 
his munificent contributions to 
zoological science in the main- 
tenance of a large menagerie, to 
which the most liberal access was 
afforded to all interested persons. 
He accordingly received a high- 
ly complimentary note from the 
Most Noble the Marquis of Lans- 
downe accompanied by the diploma 
of the T.ondon Zoological Society. 
In this note were associated the Vice- 
Presidents of the Society, His 
Grace the Duke of Somerset, the 
Right Honourables Lord Auckland, 
Earl of Darnley, Lord Stanley, 
M. P„ Earl of Element and Charles 
Baring Wall, Esq., M. P. In this 
note the services to the public of 
the Raja Bahadur, including his 
donations to ])ublic causes, were 
set forth in flattering terms. The 
Zoological Society recognised with 
pleasure Raja Baidya Nath’s 
desire to be associated with the 
scientific institutions of Great 
Britain, and admitted him and his 
son Kumar Roy Rajkissen to be 
original members of the Zoological 
Society of London, At his death 


Raja Baidya Nath Roy Bahadur 
left two sons, Kumar Rajkissen 
Roy Bahadur and Kumar Kali 
Kissen Roy Bahadur. The contin- 
uance of the family traditions fell 
to Kumar Roy Bahadur Kali 
Kissen, the younger son, who gave 
early indications that the qualities 
that had led the family to greatness 
had descended U» him. The first 
Anglo-Vernacular Gran t-i n-a i d 
School at Paikpara was established 
by Kumar Kali Ki.ssen who .sup- 
ported it for years. For the 
building of the North Suburban 
Hospital at Cossipore he made a 
donation of Rs. 5,000 and fur- 
ther subscribed a hundred rupees 
per month towards its upkeep. 
His virtues and public qualities 
made Kumar Kali Kissen much es- 
teemed in high quarters. On the 
occasion of the arrival of His Ex- 
cellency the Right Honouralde 
LordNa])icr of Magdala on the 25th 
May 1874, Kumar Kali Kissen gave 
a grand reception in his honour in 
the same manner that his father, 
Raja Baidya Nath, had welcomed 
Lord (ombermere on his arrival 
after the victorious campaign in the 
Bharatpur War. In connection 
with this fete there was a great ex- 
hibition of fire-works, also a ball 
and supjier. Kumar Kali Kissen 
had the honour of presenting pan 
andflr/(7r to His Excellency, the band 
of Her late Majesty’s 62nd Regi- 
ment meanwhile playing in wel- 
come. Kumar Kali Kissen was 
singled out for honour during the 
administration of Lord Auckland 
and was presented with a Khilal 
which consisted of distinctive gar- 
ments and a diamond sirpaitch, or 
ornament for the turban. He was 
also, as his father before him, grant- 
ed the privilege of wearing his 
grandfather’s sword of honour 
and gold medal on all public oc- 
casions. In the year 1879 Kumar 
Kali Kissen Roy Bahadur died, leav- 
ing behind him two sons, Dowlat 
Chandra Roy and Nagar Nath Roy. 
The former iound pleasure in work, 
and during his father’s life-time 
from 1875 to 1879, held an appoint- 
ment under Government as Sub- 
Registrar of Deeds and Assurances 
at Cossipore ; his father’s death 
however compelled Dowlat Chan- 
dra to resign his post as he was hence- 
forth to be fully occupied in ad- 
ministering the family estates. 
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The family has been fortunate in 
having a succession of representa- 
tives imbued with the same val- 
uable attributes of public spirit 
and loyalty to the country and its 
Government. Dowlat Chandra Roy, 
as senior representative of this an- 
cient and distinguished family, was 
no whit behind his predecessors in 
his unceasing efforts for (he public 
weal. Among his public contribu- 
tions were Rs. i,ooo to the Bengal 
Branch of the Lady Dufferin’s Fund 
and Rs. j,ooo through Sri Alfred 
Croft, former Director of Public 
Instruction, to the Building fund 
of ihe Barangar Victori«*i (rrant-in- 
Aid School of vvh'ch he was the prin- 
c'pal ])atron. He endowed a gold 
medal to be annually awardt^d to 
the student who stands tirst in the 
¥, A. Examination of (he Calcutta 
University. The Calcutta District 
Charitable Society received an an- 
nual donation from Irm. He 
regularly subscribed to the Sova 
Bazar Benevolent Society and was a 
member of the British Indian Soci- 
ety and the India Club. His pri- 
vate and unrccoriled charities were 
very large. Kumar Dowlat Chan- 
dra was no less forward than his an- 
cestors hi ojien display of his loyalty 
to the British Government. On the 
I2lh December i8go he gave a great 
reception, at his residence Rajah’s 
Park, Cossipore, to Major-General 
Lord Frankfort, then (’ommanding 
the Presidency Division. On this 
occasion a guard of honour of Sepoys 
in the service of the Kumar received 
His. Lordship wMlh military honours, 
and the Kumar with his two sons 
received the General and his staff' 
on their alighting from their car- 
riages. Kumar Dowlat Chandra 
Eoy was accorded by Lord Lans- 
downe the privilege of wearing the 
valuable heirlooms of his family, the 
sword of honour and gold modal 
of Raja Sukhmoy on all public 
occasions. Kumar Dowlat Chan- 
dra died in the year 190b. Kumar 
Tejas Chunder Roy died childless. 
Kumar Harish Chandra Roy who 
has succeeded Kumar Dowlat Chan- 
dra Roy as senior representative of 
this distinguished family, was born 
at Rajah’s Park, Cossipore. He 
has prox’ed no less conspicuous than 
his illustrious predecessors in public 
spirit, generosity and charily, and 
^possesses in a remarkable degree 
the virtues of his ancestors. His 
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charities have been large \m\ un- 
ostentatious. He has pursued the 
Scri|)lural maxim and "his left hand 
knoweth not what his right hand 
doeth, ’ ’ He has earned the right 
of wearing the gold medal and 
sword of honour of Raja Sukhmoy. 
Kumar Harish Chandra has one son, 
Kurnar jnanendra Nath Roy, who 
is being traine<l to follow in the 
footsteps of his fathers and worthily 
maintain the honours of the family 
when the time comes for him to suc- 
ceed to them. 

Khan Bahadur Shaikh 
WAHIDUDDIN, Premier Rais of 
Meerut, eldest son and heir of Hafiz 
Shaikh Abdul Karim, Khan 



Khan lialiadur Shaikh Wahiocodin. 


Bahadur, c.i.E. Shaikh Wahid- 
uddin possesses the largest zemm- 
dari properties situate in the 
Meerut district. He is also a well- 
known and prominent Rais in the 
United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh. The Shaikh comes of a 
distinguished family whose civil and 
military services have been valuable 
to the British Government. His 
grandfather, Sheikh Madar Buksh, 
served in the first Afghan campaign 
and was present at the br»ttlcs of 
Bharatpur, Kamon and Shekhawati. 
His uncle. Shaikh Elahi Buksh, was 
awarded a Khilat for h’s meritori- 
ous services in the first and second 
Punjab campaigns. He remamed 
loyal during the Ind’an Mut ny, and 


for h‘s services during the ])ei‘;od 
was rewarded by Government with 
the village of Panchli and was also 
honoured with the title of Khan 
Bahadur. His father, Shaikh Hafiz 
Abdul Karim, also worthily upheld 
the dir.'nity and jniblic worth of the 
family, fie received the title of 
Khan Bahadur, and was created a 
(iompanion of the Most Emuieiil 
Order of the Ind'an Emp're in roc- 
ognHion of services rendered by Ivs 
ancestors to Government, amf also 
for h*s own works of public utility. 
He was honoured by the late Queen- 
E... press Vxt(;r a who presented him 
with ht?r photograph endorsed witli 
her autogm]>h sgnature n 1S91. 
'Ihe landed ])ossess‘ons of Khan 
Bahadur Slia kli VVaivduddiii com- 
pr se 112 v lloges and several ind'go 
fficfor t s situated therein. Also a 
sc gar factory at Panchli and a 
ginn ng and o J pressing mill at 
Khandwa, ( entral Provinces, which 
is namtul after Iv.s brother the 
"Bashir Mils." The Shaikh is 
deeply interested in agricultural 
quest'ons. H’s nterest has taken 
practical shape *11 the start'rg of 
well equ pped agrcultural farms, 
and the loundirg of agricultural 
banks in h's v llages. These have 
been reported on in a Iv'ghly favour- 
able manner by the Director of 
.Agr euKure, Ihi ted Provinces, in 
hs pr’nted reports to Government, 
Khan Hahaflur Sha'kh Wah’dudd’n 
has extended h's interest to educa- 
t onal matters. He has taken a 
prenVm^nt share in the start'rg of 
pubic nstitufons and has estab- 
] shed a free Pr mary School, 
also a free Drawing School and an 
.Vrab'e Madrassa in Meerut, where 
he made over a house birlt by h's 
father at a cost of Rs. 30,000 to the 
latter institution. He also made a 
donation of Rs. 2I,(K)0 towards the 
budding of a Boarding-house for 
Mahomedan students in connection 
with the Meerut College. He has, 
on many other occasions, made 
munificent contri butions towards 
simdar works of philanthropy and 
public utility. The Shaikh has 
been a Director of the Bank of 
Upper India since the year 1885. 
He is also a Trustee of the Mahom- 
etlan Anglo-Oriental College at 
Aligarh, and President of the 
Mahomedan Association, Meerut, 
and holds similar positions in othei 
Associations. He is very popular 


with Euroi>eans owing lo his own 
l>ersonal character and the ante- 
cedents of his family, and is the 
only Indian gentleman who has 
been elected a member of the 

Wheeler Chib," an exclusively 
European society. 

He received the title of Khan 
Bahadur on the 25tU June iqo(). 

The late Nawah BAHADUR 
SYED ASGHAR ALl KHAxV 
DILER JUNG, c.s.i. (Har.-at-Law, 
M.T. i8fx)), born 1838, died 23rd 
December educated at the 

Nizaniut CtOlege, Murshidaliad. 
Eldest son of Nawab Zia-ud-doula 
Mohariz-ul-Mulk Syed Mohammed 



Late Nawab Bahadur SvKO As(;har 
A u Khan Dilkr Jong, c.s.i 


Hosain Khan Bahadur Tahawar 
Jung : Lineal descendant of H. 
H. Syed Md. Reza Khan Mozuffer 
Jung, Khan Khanan, who enjoyed 
a large stipend and a Jagir in 
Behar whicli was resumed by the 
Government of that day on his 
death ; received titles from the King 
of Delhi equal to Nawab Nazim 
of Bengal ; appointed by the then 
Nawab of Bengal, his Naib for 
Sylhet. In 1765 A, D. appointed 
by Lord Clive, Naib Nazim of 
Bengal ; President, Board of Rev- 
enue; Member of the Committee, 
Judicial Department, and Sessions 
Judge, Dewauy and Nizamut 
Adaiuts. Family residence, Chitpore, 
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North of Calcutta. On Asghar Ali 
Drier Jimg, ini862, thetitleol Nawab 
Bahadur was conferred ; ajipointed 
Honorary Magistrate, Sealdah, 
24-Parganas and exempted from per- 
sonal attendance in Civil Courts ; 
1864 & i 8 () 6 , vested and revestecl 
with 1st Class powers resiwtively; 
i8()(), first Mahomedan to be 
created a C.S.I. ; and visited Europe; 
while in London Her Late Majesty 
was graciously pleased to present 
the Nawab with a beautiful diamond 
ring; 1872, returned to India; 
appoiii.teclHonorary Presidency Mag- 
istrate and Justice of the Peace, 
Calcutta; 1875, Member of the 
Bengal Legislative Council ; 1876, 
Municipal Commissioner, ('al- 
cutta; 1877, of the ('alcutta 

Un^'Crsity ; 184S3, First Mi hom- 
edan Sheriff, Calcutta ; he was 
also Honorary Magistrate and Com- 
missioner, Cossipore-Chitpore Muni- 
cipality. Left fuor ch'hlren, the 
eh lest of whom is Nawabzada S\ed 
Hussun Ali Nadir Jung; Residence, 
Calcutta. 

The Hon'hle Nawab S Y E D 
MUHAMAD SAHEB. Bahadur, 
Madias, Member of the Viceroy’s 
C ouncil, son of the late Honourable 
Mir Humayunjah Bahadur, r.i.K., 
and great-grandson of Nawab 
Mir Asadulla Khan Bahadur, 
Jagirdar of Chetput and Dewan 
of Nawab Safdar Ali Khan 
Bahadur, The Nawab is a descen- 
dant of the Prophet of Islam and 
59th in descent, and his family is 
clo.sely related to that of the cele- 
brated Ryder Ali. the successful 
soldier who raised himself to the 
throne of Mysore, The Honour- 
able Mir Humayun Jah Bahadur, 
father of the present Nawab, 
was a son of the late Shahzadi 
Shahrukh Begum, daughter of 
Prince Sultan Yaseen, fourth 
son of Tippti Sultan, Nawab 
Mir Humayun Jah was elected by 
the non-official members of the Lo- 
cal Council to represent them on 
the Supreme Legislative Council 
in 1893 when the right of election 
was first conceded. He, however, 
died before taking his seat. His 
Excellency Lord VVenlock at a 
meeting of the Madras Legislative 
Council referred to the deceased 
nobleman in glowing terms, and 
expressed the sorrow of himself 
and his colleagues at his untimely 


death, and at a later meeting 
again made reference to the subject 
in the same high terms in quoting a 
telegram received from the Viceroy 
lamenting his death. His son set 
himself to follow in his father’s 
footsteps, and gained the esteem 
of all by his ability and Irgh charac- 
ter. In 1896 he was selected by H. 
E. Sir Arthur Havelock, then 
Governor of Madras, to fill the im- 
portant position of Sheriff of Madras, 
and was the first Mahomedan Sheriff 
of the city. At the Diamond Jub- 
ilee in 1897 he was honoured with 
the title of Nawab. In the year 
iqoo he was appointed to the 
Madras Legislative Council by Sir 
.Arthur Havelock, and in 1902 re- 



Hon. Nawab Syed Miihamad Sahkh. 

nominated by Lord Ampthill, his 
successor in the office of Governor 
of Madras. He was an invited guest 
at the Delhi Durbar in J anuary 1903. 
In October of the same year he ob- 
tained the honour of election to 
the Supreme Legislative Council to 
represent the Madras Presidency. 
The Nawab has been a strenuous 
worker throughout his career. He 
was active in Council in the matter 
of the Official Secrets, the Universi- 
ties, the Co-operative Credit Socie- 
ties, and the University Validation 
Bills. His speeches in the ('ouncil 
meeting held at Simla in June 1908 
for passing the Explosives Bill and 
the Incitement to Murders Bill 
show the complete grasp he has of 






the affairs of the country and of the 
crisis through which India is pass- 
ing. He joined the Indian National 
Congress in 1894, and has sup- 
ported the movement ever since. 
When the Congress held its session 
at Madras in 1903, he was elected 
('hairman of the Reception Commit- 
tee. He is President of the Madras 
Mahajana Sabha and of the Mahom- 
edan Educational Association of 
Southern India, and has been active 
in promoting good feeling between 
the Mahomedan and Hindu com- 
munities. 

'I'he MAHISHADAL RAJ. The 
bulk of the land comprised within 
this Raj is situated in the Sub-Division 
of Tamluk, in the Midnapore District, 
a compact area of about 33 miles 
in length and 22 miles in breadth, 
supporting a population of about 
150,000, distributed in 517 villages 
and 56,389 holdings. The produce 
of this populous little territory con- 
sists of paddy, rice, jute, sugarcane 
and palm-juice, molasses together 
with vegetables, fruit, and betel leaves. 
There are marts or hats at Geonkhali, 
Banka, Gopalganga, Radhaganja, Tam- 
luk, and several other places. The 
income of the Raj is 7 lakhs of rupees, 
and the Government Revenue and 
cesses amount to nearly three and half 
lakhs of rupees. The prevailing rate 
of rental in the Raj is very low, and 
compares favourably with other dis- 
tricts in Bengal. The Rajas of Mahi- 
shadal have never shown themselves 
avaricious, and have not enhanced the 
rents of the tenants in accordance 
with tlie rise in the price of staple food 
grains in the district. Thus the rents 
of holdings, as fixed at a time when 
l^addy was selling at eight annas a 
maund, are still maintained at the same 
rate, although, meanwhile, the price 
of paddy has more than quadrupled. 
The tenants of the Raj are therefore 
in far easier circumstances, and are 
more contented than those in neigh- 
bouring districts. Then again, the Raj 
being held in Khas, without the inter- 
vention of Patnidars and other inter- 
mediaries, the increase in the material 
prosperity of the Mahishadal tenantry 
has been continuous, and subjected 
to no drastic fluctuations. And yet the 
Raj is in a good flnandal position, with 
money to devote to works of public 
utility. It is in the enviable position 
of being one of the most solvent of 
the big itemindaries of Bengal. 
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The founder of the Raj Family, 
Raja Janardan Upadhyaya, a high 
class Brahmin, of the Saroria iiranch of 
the Kanoiij Brahmins, migrated from 
the North-West Provinces and settled 
in Bengal in 1600, the memorable 
year m which the Charter of the East 
India Company was granted. The 
present head of the family, Raja 
Sati Prosad Garga, and iiis brother, 
Gopal Sati Garga, are fifteenth in 
descent, the genealogy of the family 
being as follows First came Raja 
Janardan Upadhyaya who settled in 
the Province of Bengal in the year 
1600. He was followed in succession 
by Raja Durjan Upadhyaya, Raja 
Ram Saran Upadhyaya, Raja Raja 
Ram Upadhy**ya, Raja Sukh Lai 
Upaiihyaya, and Raja Ananda Lai 
Upadhyaya. Here occurred a break, 
as tlie last named died without issue, 
and his widow, Rani Janaki, adopted a 
son named Mali Lai. But the adop- 
tion was contested, and eventually 
the estate passed to the Raja Guru 
Prosad Garga as the next-of-kin to 
Ananda J.al Upadhyaya. Raja Guru 
Prosad was followed in succession by 
Raja Raghuman Garga, Raja Bhavani 
Prosad (Jnga, Raja Kali Pr«>sad Garga, 
Raja Jagannath Garga, Raja Ram Nath 
Garga, and Raja Lachman Prosad 
Garga. The latter left three sons, 
Raja Iswari Prosad, Raja Jyoti Prosad, 
and Kumar Ram Prosad ; the two 
latter died without leaving any issue. 
Raja Iswari Prosad died in t888, 
leaving two sons, Raja Sati Prosad and 
Kumar Gopal Prosad, and a daughter. 
'I’he Gargas, like the Upadhyays, came 
from the Noth- West Provinces, their 
original habitation having been the 
village of Ghnrontha, in the district 
of Banda, They brought with them 
their laws and customs into the land 
of their adoption. The two sons have 
received an excellent training to fit 
them for the positions they now hold, 
while the daughter, Kumari Bibhavati, 
is married to the Dewan Sahib of 
the Raj, Babu Probhet Chandra 
Dobe, who thus becomes the brother- 
in law of the head of the family, 
with, as executive head of the Raj 
estates, full control of the collection 
rents. 

The Raj is still maintaining the 
twelve Thakurbatis founded by the 
Upadhyayas, as well as the Hospital 
and Charitable Dispensary, and the 
High English School, established in 
the early sixties by Raja Lachman 
Prosad Garga, the grandfather of the 


present Raja. Raja Lachman Prosad 
Garga was the pioneer of English 
education in the district, for which he 
received a Certificate of Honour from 
the Govemtnent. Both the above 
mentioned institutions are in a flour- 
ishing condition and are doing useful 
work. The charities of the Raj are 
not confined to religious, educational, 
and medical institutions alone, but the 
Hindu religions festivals are, of course, 
celebrated with befitting pomp. Of 
these, the great Car festival is worthy 
of special mention. It is next in 
importance to that held at Puri. The 
car itself is i\ wonderful piece of work- 
manship, and on the occasion of the 
festival a mela is held, extending over 
eight days and attended by about 
100,000 people. Works of public 
utility, loo, have always found gener- 
ous patrons in the Mahishadal Raj 
family. 

The title of Raja was hereditary in 
the family, being based on the Sanad 
granted by the Mogul ICmpcror of 
Delhi. For thirteen generations the 
heads of the Mahishadal family bore 
the tide of Raja. But the Sanad was 
lost in the confusion that prevailed 
when, under cover of a decree of the 
Calcutta Supreme Court, the palace of 
Mahishadal was taken possession of 
by the people of the Seal family of 
Calcutta, And though Government 
conferred, both on the late and the 
pre.sent bead of the family, the title 
of Raja as a personal distinction, it 
is hoped that the Government will 
restore to the family its hereditary 
title of ancient origin. The Raj 
has always been loyal to the British, 
and successive District Officers, 
Commissioners of the Division, and 
IJeutenant-Governors have aiipreci- 
ated the good work that has been 
so unostentatiously carried on by the 
Raj, and tlie good feeling that Itas 
always existed between tlie Raj family 
and the district officials. On this 
account the Raj enjoys the privilege 
of keeping two guns, with other 
firearms and ten retainers. 

There is a nicely-situated guest 
house maintained at the expense of 
the Raj, and here Officers of Govern- 
ment are entertained whenever they 
choose to accept the hospitality of the 
family. The estates are managed by 
the Dewan Sahib, with the assistance 
of Managers, working directly under 
the control and guidance of the 
Raja Bahadur, the Dewan being the 
executive head of the Raj. 
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Raja SATl PROSAD GARGA. 
The head^ of the Mahishadal Raj 
family, was born on the 27th Ueccni' 
tier 1881. He is the son of the late 
Raja Iswari Prosad Garga, and as 
described above, fifteenth in descent 
from Raja Janurdan Upadhyaya, who 
fjunded the Raj in the year 1600. It 
was in 1888 that the father of the 
present Raja died, and upon liis uncle, 
R^ja Jyoti Prosad Garga, devolved the 
<luty of his up-bringing^ and that of 
his younger brother, Oopal Prosad 
(^arga, who was born in 1885 From 
their early boyhood the brolheis were 
placed in the charge of emin- 
ent tutors and pundits, and 
both of them passed with credit 
the Entrance Examination of 
the Calcutta Tjnive'sity. Iri 
his boyhood the Kumar Sali 
Prosad Garga was somewhat 
delicate in health, and he 
was given the benefit of res- 
idence at Darjeeling and at 
Mongyr to recruit. As re- 
gards his intelhciual develop- 
ment, as above slated, he 
passed the Entrance Examin- 
ation in 1899, with credit, 
hut his uncle, the late Raja 
jyoti Prosad, would not allow 
him to enter the University. 

In March 1900 he married 
the daughter of Babu Gada- 
dhar Misra, of Benares. His 
guardian died of cancer early 
in the following year, but 
before his death he bad given 
l.isnephew a practical course 
of training in 2 e m i n d a r i 
affairs, and had insisted upon 
his sharing the burden of 
management. This practical 
training stood him in good 
stead when, on the death of 
his uncle, he was called upon 
to assume complete control 
of his own affairs And it is 
gratifying to record that duiing the 
long illness that preceded the death 
of his guardian, he was in constant 
attendance at his sick-bed ; such filial 
affection and devotion being rare in 
the families of the wealthy. The 
Sradh ceremony was performed in a 
style befitting the rank and position of 
the deceased gentleman. 

On the death of Raja Jyoti Prosad 
the question aro<te as to whether the 
Estate should be taken over by the 
Court of Wards, and on this point the 
Commissioner of the Division wrote 
to the Kumar on the 23rd Janu.iry 


1901 to the effect that he saw no 
object in asking the (Jourt of Wards 
to intervene, and that be had written 
to the Collector advising him nut 
to listen to any such suggestion. 
** Although,” he wrote, ** if the Court 
of Wards were to interfere, you would 
be a minor, so long as it does not do 
so, you must be considered of full age 
by Hindu Law, being over eighteen ” 
In consideration, therefore, of the 
young Kumar's training, and his abi- 
lity to manage the affairs of his Raj 
during the two years that remained to 
complete his minority, the Court of 


Wards did not intervene. The confi* 
dence reposed in him by tht Govern- 
ment was fully justified, and he conti- 
nued to conduct the affairs of his 
zemindari with judgment and success 
until, on the 27th December 1902, he 
attained his majority and assumed full 
and uncontrolled powers. In April 
1903 this event was formally cele- 
brated with befitting pomp and cere- 
mony and on this date he associated 
his younger brother, Kumar Gopal 
Prosad Gaiga, with the management 
of the very valu »ble property known as 
Nijjote. He also celebrated the mar- 


riage of bu younger brother with much 
ceremony, and with a lavish expendi- 
ture never before witnessed in Mahi- 
shadal, upwards of a lakh of rupees 
being disbursed on this occasion. 

Since he first assumed responsible 
control of the Raj, the Raja Bahadur 
has designed and carried out many 
improvements which have added con- 
siderably toth^ value of the proj e ty. 
From 1901 to 1904, inclusive, there 
was a succession of bad years, but 
in spite of this work on the improve- 
ments already in progress was carried 
on continuously and m my new khals 
and other woiks of public 
utiliiy were completed. He 
:il'0 successfully negotiated 
ihe purchtse of a further 
eight anna share of Pargana 
Tumluk, iheiehy making the 
Mahishadal Raj a sixteen- 
;inna proprietor of the said 
Pargana. 

C 3 n the 26th November 
1906, the young Kumar 
Gopal Prosad Gaiga attained 
his maj rity and the R^ja 
Hahadur celef>rated tins event 
with the same degree uf cere- 
mony and the same I ivish ex- 
penditure that nnuked his 
own coming of age. From 
I his lime the Raja Bahadur 
allowed his younger brother 
10 supervise the management 
•f the Raj in all its hraiirhcs, 
the latter having his office in 
the new Kutcheri huilnings. 
This was a notable innova- 
lion, for no previous head of 
the Raj, either himself or by 
ditect representation, had 
( ver held Kutcheri in the 
same building and with other 
officers of the zemindari. 
The new order of things re- 
flects creilit on the young 
Kumar, the Chota Raja Baha- 
dur as he is called, and is doubtless 
a direct result of the progiessive ideas 
with which he is imbued. A son was 
born to the Chota Raja on the apth 
August 1909 'I’he happy event was 
celebrated with great pomp and re- 
joicings by the Raja Bahadur, alms and 
charities being disuibuted with an 
unstinted liberality to some 6,00c 
beggars. 

The Raja Bahadur, his brother, and 
his hrother-in-Iaw take a keen interest 
in the physical development of the 
students and school boys of the Raj, 
and by the introduction of manly 
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sports and outdoor games, tl^ey do 
their utmost to encourage healthy 
competition. 'I'he two brothets have 
a)st> artistic tendencies; they write 
poetry in Bengali and are fond of 
painting. In the last named art they 
have attained a certain degree of pro- 
ficiency and the pictures that 4iecorate 
the Car of Gopaljee are the result 
of their joint efforts They are also 
keen photographers and excellent 
shikaris. 


As in the past, so in the present, the 
Raj is distitiguished for the liberality 
with which it encourages worthy 
objects, and the Raja Bahadur responds 
readily to the calls for donations 
towards various public and private 
purposes. The Raja is a strictly rcli* 
gious man and an orthodox Hindu ; a 
vegetal ian and a iota) abstainer. He is 
a staunch believer in the omnipotence 
of the Almighty, an upholder of the 
truth, and a just and generous guardian 


of the large properties committed to 
his charge. His domestic relations 
are of the happiest. In April 190S 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
when conferring upon him the title 
of Raja, said in the course of his 
speech:— *' In consideration of your 
very high position in the District, your 
unstinted liberality and your excellent 
character, the title of Raja is conferred 
on you.” 




Rao Bahadur DH ON DIB A 
HANUMANTRAO BARDE, j.p., 
a well-known and enterprising 
Building Contractor, and a specialist 
in matters o( Hindu architecture, 
was bom at Kodit, Purandhar 
Taluka, in 1841. He is descended 
from the celebrated family of 
Bhonsle of Bhuinj in the Salara 
District, and is related to several 
Maratha ruling Chiefs in India in- 
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eluding the royal house of Gwalior. 
The family name was changed to 
that of Barde nearly 400 years 
ago as some of its members 
stormed Kodit and captured it. 
After going through an elementary 
course of instruction in the village 
school, he began his career in the 
early sixties as a Building Con- 
tractor in Bombay, and soon won 
the golden opinions of Civil Engi' 


neers and Architects by his urbanity, 
integrity and capabilities. Mr. 
James, m.i.c.e., for very many 
years Deputy Executive Engineer 
of the Bombay Municipality, says, 
“ I have nothing but praise to give 
of lus good work and the way in 
which they have always been 
carried out, and there is no Con- 
tractor I would rather give w^ork 
to than Rao Bahadu Dhondil)ar 
Hanumantrao/' He has carried 
out numerous Government, Port 
Trust, and Municipal works of 
various descriptions and magni- 
tude, including Tata’s palace, with 
consummate skill and nnnarkabie 
success, 

Rao Bahadur Dhondiba’s pro- 
ficiency and skill in Hindu archi- 
tecture are seen in the excellent 
pih. of structures at Wanoree near 
Poona, built for H, H. The Maha- 
raja of Gwalior. Mr. Shapoorjee 
N, Chandubhoy, f.r.i.h.a., of the 
firm of Messrs. Shapoorjee N. Chan- 
dabhoy & Co., received very valu- 
able co-operation from the Rao 
Bahadur in regard to the style and 
design of the Temple and Chhat- 
tree works at Wanoree. 

Rao Bahadur Dhondiba is also 
a public spirited citizen, rendering 
unostentatiously valuable services 
both to the Government and his 
countrymen. He was nominated 
Justice of the Peace for the Town 
and Island of Bombay in 1892, and 
the title of Rao Bahadur was con- 
ferred upon him in 1898 as a per- 
sonal distinction by Lord Elgin, the 
then Viceroy and Governor-fieueral 
of India. He also obtained a cer- 
tificate of merit in 1899 from the 
Bombay Government for having 
rendered ' ^ valuable services to 
Government in Bombay during the 
operations against Plague in the 


years 1897 to 1899.” Very recently 
he was jj cordially thanked by 
Government in Government Reso- 
lution and Notification, dated ist 
Scjitember 1908. for the assistance 
rendered by him in connection with 
the recent disturbances in Ihe City 
of Bombay. 

Messrs. BASANT RAM (S: SONS 
are a leading Indian firm of Puldic 
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Accountants and Auditors in the 
Punjab, with their office at Lahore, 
but their practice extends through- 
out Northern India. The firm was 
originally established by the late 
Pandit Basant Ram, a retired 
Government Accountant of superior 
attainments and who had educa- 
tional qualifications of a very 
high character. His sons, Pandit 
Vidya Sugar Pandya and Pandit 
Balak Ram Pandya, were all along 



active partners of this linn when in 
i()(>3 Pandit Vidya Sagar Pandya 
left the ftnn as he was asked to join 
the People’s Bank of India Limited, 
and he is now the S(‘cretary of ihe 
Indian Bank IJmded, Madras. The 
})resent managing proprietor of the 
firm is Pamlit Balak Ram Pandya, 
an educated and energetic young 
gentleman, ha\'ing a varied e.V])e- 
rience in accounts. Pandit Balak 
Ram Pandya is an examiner for the 
Pinijal) University in Commercial 
subjects. With Pandit Balak Ram 
Pandya the firm has obtained a 
wide popularity and extensive prac- 
tice in business circles. Messrs. 
Basant Ram and Sons are Auditors 
of various Banks, Insurance Com- 
panies, Mills, Co-operative Stores, 
Factories, Trading and Manufactur- 
ing concerns, Presses, Estates, As- 
sociations, Libraries, Clubs, Colleges, 
etc. Besides the conhdence reposed 
in them by the Joint Stock and 
other Companies in the Punjab and 
elsewliere, thi‘ir services are availed 
of l>y the Government Institutions, 
whenever they are in need of the 
services of an Auditor, <»ran expert 
in Commercial matters. 

Mr, CHARLES BARRAT 
BENNETTS, Cash er and Cliief Ac- 
countant, Coregmn (iold M>iriig 
Company, Kolar Gold Field, and 
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Secretary and Treasurer to Messrs. 
John Taylor & Sons* Committee, 
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Kolar (jold Field. Born in (iardigan- 
shire, Wales, and educated at his 
native place and at St. John's Col- 
lege, Ystrad Meurig, His father 
and grandfather had both been in 
(he service of Messrs. John Taylor ik 
Sons, the well-known hrrn of Mining 
Fngineersof London for many years. 
He had the misfortune to io.?e bis 
father m 1883, when he was ib years 
of age. At this time Messrs. John 
Taylor & Stms took him into their 
service and employed him in the 
office? department of their Ijsburne 
Mines in ('ardiganshire, where he 
remained some e.ght or nine years. 
He acquired a practical training in 
mining during that period. He 
was offered and accepted his 
present post on the Kolar (iold 
Field in i8c)o. He has had a prac- 
tical experience m min ng extend- 
ing over a quarter of a century. 
During the absence of the Su]>erin- 
lendent of the Ooregum Mine he 
has on several occasions acted for 
him. Mr. Bennetts’ family were for- 
merly settled in Devonsliire where 
they were for many years engaged 
in mining. His late lather moved to 
Cardiganshire in 184(1. Ben- 

netts has also acted for the jiast 
(ifteon years as Agent for Nobel’s 
Explosives Company. 

The Late Dr, JUGGO BUNDHU 
BOSE, M.i). Born in the year 
1.831. Educated at Diicca CcUegc 
whore he gained the Junior Scholar- 
ship in 184(1. In the following year 
he joined the Medical College where 
lie obtained a secojid scholarshi]). 
He jiassed the first year’s examina- 
tion with credit and was a})j)ointe(i 
assistant to Dv. Allen Webb at that 
time Demonstrator of Anatomy, 
and secured another scholaishij). 
During his five years’ course, at the 
Medical College he carried off the 
following medals arid certificates 
of honour : - Gold medals in Des- 
criptive Anatomy, (Tiomistry. 
Materia Medica, Medicine, the 
(ioedeve modal, 3rd class certiticate 
of honour in Anatomy and Pliysiol- 
ogy, 2nd certificate in Botairy, and 
1st certificate of honour in Botany, 
Anatomy and Physiology. He 
passed the junior examination, 
standing first in the list, and ob- 
tained prizes in Chemistry and also 
the Goodevc prize. H took first 
place in the Midwifery examination, 
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taking a gold medal and first class 
certificate of honour in the subject. 



The late Dr. Jcggo BcNnur Bosk. 


He passed the (LM.C.H. examina- 
tion with great credit, standing 
first in order of merit. On passing 
his first examination ho was aj)- 
pointiMl in charge of the Seamen's 
Hospital at Akyab, an important 
])ost which testified to fh<‘ great 
esteem in which he was licld by his 
superior ol‘fic(‘rs. Here iu* dis- 
charged his duties with ability. 
Later he was appointed Demnostra- 
tor and Profe.ssor of Anatomy at 
the Medical College, and subse- 
quently Teat'her of MattTia Medica 
in th(' t'am]>l)e!l Medical School, 
from whi< h .service he retired on 
])ension owing to failure of health. 
In i 8()3 he j)assed the M.D. ex- 
amination. In tlie year 1878 Dr. 
Bos(j was made a jpcdlow of th(? 
Calcutta L^niver.sity, and also )><;- 
came President of the Faculty of 
Medicine at the same University. 
In i88()-c)o he was Examiner for 
the M.B. and M.D. Examinations. 
In 1887 he founded the Calcutta 
Medical School at present located 
at Belgachia and acted as its Pres- 
ident. He was elected Vice- 
President of the Medical Congress 
held in i8(X>, He has written 
largely for the medical press, and 
published several articles on Diph- 
theria, Typhoid Fever, Scarlatina, 
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Malarial Fever and Malaria, which 
have been regarded as authorita- 
tive and are quoted in several 
medical works. Dn Bose was held 
in great esteem by his contempo- 
raries and had an extensive private 
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practice. He devoted time to 
public affairs and served for about 
ten years as a Municipal Commis- 
sioner, but later in his career the 
pressure of liis professional duties 
compelled him to give up public 
life. He devoted attention to the 
arts and was skilled in pamting 
and embroider>^ work. Dr. Bose 
was noted for his charities. He 
established a Charitable Dispensary’ 
in his native village, and used 
regularly at Durga Puja time to 
distribute alms, food, and clothing 
to thousands of the poor. He died 
in the year i8q8 at the age of 67. 
His charities are carried on by his 
only son Babu Nogendra ' Kumar 
Bose. Dr. Bose came of the 
ancient family of that name settled 
at Dandirhat in the 24-Parganas, 
Bengal, who trace their origin from 
Dasarath Bose, who came from 
Kanouj with the five Brahmans 
who were invited to the court 
of Adisur, then King of Bengal, 
some 400 years ago. 

Mr. PERCY BOSWORTH- 


India. Born in England m the 
year 1862, and educated at Chatham 
House, Ramsgate, and the Royal 
School of Mines, where he obtained 
his Associateship Certificate and 
gained a Bessemer Medal. He came 
to India in the year 1885 on being 
appointed by tlie Government of 
Madras to rejKirt on diamondifer' 
ous and gold-bearing lands. After 
four 3’ears in Government service, 
he obtained employment as 
Manager of the Sonapet and 
other mines in Chota Nagpur, 
where he remained for three years, 
leaving in 1893 to take up work 
in the oil fields of Gnlhcia. He 
returned to India in 1894 and 
took up his present appointment as 
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Manager and Superintendent of 
the Tank Mine, Kolar Gold Fields. 
He inspected and reported upon 
mica mines in Nellore, Richmond, 
Phoenix Glemock, and' other gold 
mines in Wynaad, Husun and other 
mines on the Dharwar Gold Field, 
as well as many mining properties 
in the Mysore State. In 1905, his 
services w’ere entertained, in ad- 
dition to the duties of the above 
post, as Manager and Consulting 
Engineer to the Deccan Gold Field 
Development Company, Ltd. While 
Mr. Bosworth-Smith was Mineralo- 


SMITH, Manager and Superinten- gist to the Madras Government, he 
dent, Tank Mine, Geologist and wrote a report on the Kolar Gold 
Metallurgist. Kolar Gold Fields, Fields and their southern extension, 


which was published in 1888. H( 
is Vice-President of the Mining am 
Geological Institute of India, Fellou 
of the Geological Society, Lon- 
don, Member of the Institute oi 
Mining and Metallurgy, London, and 
Member of the American Institute 
of Minmg Engineers. He takes a 
keen interest in sport, has caiitaiued 
the local Kolar Cricket Club foi 
some time pa.st. and is also a good 
rifle shot, having won several cup? 
at rifle meetings. 

Mr. ROBERT HENRY POWER 
RULLEN, L 0 n d 0 n . 

Superintendent , Ooregum G 0 1 d 
Mining Company, Oort gum. Born 
at Warwick, Queensland, Australia, 
in the year 1866 and educated at 
Downside College, near Bath, 
England. On leaving school he 
studied at Camborne, England, for 
the purpose of acquiring a 
knowledge of mining, assaying, and 
surveying. He proceeded to Amer 
ica, and from 1885 to 1888 he was 
engaged in gold mining in Vene- 
zuela. In the latter jvar he came 
out to India whore his services were 
engaged for the Kolar Gold Fields. 



Mr, R. H, Builen, 


He is now the senior Superinten- 
dent on these Fields in point of 
residence. From 18^1, he was en- 
gaged in managing mines for various 
Companies, but after two years, 
from 1893, his services were defin- 
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itely engaged by Messrs. John 
Taylor & Sons, Mining Engineers 
of London, under whom he served 
in several Companies till 1900, 
when he was appointed Superin- 
tendent to the Ooregum Mine. 
Mr. Bullen is a member of the 
Kolar Gold Fields Mining Board. 
He is well known as an extremely 
able Mining Engineer and his wide 
and varied experience has been of 
great benefit to his employers. He 
takes the greatest interest in the 
affairs of the Kolar Gold Fields, 
with which he has now for many 
years identified himself. 

Mr. DWARKA NATH CHAKRA- 
VARTL M.A., B.L., Honor- 

ary Fellow of the Calcutta Ihu- 
versity, is one of the most prominent 
members of the Calcutta High Court 
Bar. He comes of a high class and 
respectable Brahman family of the 
village of Gangatiya in the District 
of Mymensingh. His ^andfather, 
the late Ramananda Chakravarti, 
was a great devotee of Shiva and 
lived a life of high devotion in that 
jiart of the country. His father, 
the late Kalikishore Chakravarti, 
was one of the leaders of the 
Mymensingh Bar. who like his 
father also was of a religious turn of 
mind and retired from the profes- 
sion early in life. 

Dwarka Nath is the eldest son of 
his father. At a very early age 
he was educated at the Hardinge 
School at Mymensingh and passed 
the final examination with a scholar* 
ship and joined the Zilla school 
where he obtained a scholarship at 
the Matriculation Examination, He 
then joined the Presidency CoUeg^e 
of Calcutta, secured a scholarship 
in the First Arts Examination and 
graduated from there, and obtained 
the Ryan scholarship- He stoijd 
first m Physics and Chemistry in 
the M. A. Examination and was 
offered a post as Lecturer in Science 
in the Presidency College. But he 
had made up his mind to join the 
Bar, so he declined the post , although 
much pressed by Sir Alfred Croft, 
the then Director-General of Edu- 
cation, to accept it. From the very 
beginning of his career at the Bar 
he showed great ability and legal 
acumen. His rapid rise and great 
success at the Bar have fully justi- 
fied the early predictions which were 
made of his future career by mem- 
, 44 


hers of both the Bench and the Bar. 
His great talents, affable and win- 
ning manners have secured for him 
a high position in Calcutta Society. 

He has been always a groat 
patron of education, and has helped 
many poor students with monthly 
allowances, books, food and lodging. 
In 1898 he was elected a Fellow 
ol the Calcutta University by a 
large majority and is now an 
Honorary Fellow for life. He has 
been nominated by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal as a member of 
the Agricultural Board of Bengal, 
and is still a member of that Board. 
He became a member of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal in i()o6 
and was made a member of the 



Mr. D. N. Chakravarti. 

Indian Research Society in 1907. 
He is a prominent anember of the 
British Indian Association. 

The respect in which he is held 
by his countrymen and the confi- 
dence they have in him can be 
judged from the fact that he had 
been offered the Presidentship of My- 
mensingh District Conference, but 
he declined the honour because he is 
a moderate of moderate.^ in politics. 

The Chakravartis of Gangatiya 
may be called a race of lawyers. 
The father of Dwarka Nath was a 
first grade pleader of Mymensingh 
in the early sixties. His uncle, the 
late Ishan Chandra Chakravarti, 
B.L., was for some time the Govern- 
ment Pleader and was the leader of 


the Mymensingh Bar. His other 
two uncles. Harihar Chakravarti, 
H.j-., Vakil. High Court, ami 
Kalinarayan Chakravarti, are still 
praettstng at Mymensingh. His 
younger brother, (tirish Chandra 
Chakravarti, is one of the most suc- 
cessful pleaders of Kishoregunge in 
the District of Mymensingh, and is 
the Vice-Chairman of the local 
Municipality. 

Dwarka Nath is an austere 
and orthodox Hindu. With the 
help of several leading members of 
the Brahman community he has 
organized an Association called the 
Bangiya Brahman Shava, composed 
entirely of learned and leading 
Brahrnaus, for raising the moral 
and spiritual status of the Brahmans 
oi Bengal. The Shava, purely a 
mm-political one, promises to 
be a very successful organization. 
Although a liberal patron and 
organizer of many movements 
for the educational, social, agri- 
t ultural ami industrial improvement 
and welfare oi his countrymen, 
he is of a retiring nature, devot- 
ing the whole of his time to the 
mterestsof his clients, and his books, 
ol which latter he has a very 
large library. He has (our sons, 
all of whom are at present studying 
in Calcutta., (iopal Chandra the 
eld(‘St is a graduate anti is intended 
for the law. 

Mr. MUNCHERSH AH N. 
CHANDABHOY, M.S.A., m.s.e. 
(Lond.), Architect, Engineer and 
Surveyor, Raja Bahadur Motilal’s 
Mansions, Apollo Street, Fort, Bom- 
bay. Born at Sural, on the izth May 
1856, and educated at Bombay Pro- 
prietary School. He studied Engi- 
neering under his father, the laU Mr. 
Nusserwanjee Chandabhoy , Professor 
at the Government Engitieeriiig 
School, Poona, and in course of 
time became a partner in h'S father’s 
Firm. In this capacit y he practised 
his profession in Bombay. Under 
his auspices the Firm carried out 
many large and important building 
contracts in Bombay, constructing 
some thirty large cotton mills, silk 
mills, and erecting many commer- 
cial buildings in Hornby Road 
and Esplanade Road, including the 
building next to Messrs. Treacher 
& Co.’s establishment, also the 
building belonging to the Hon’ble 
Byramjee Jeejeebhoy Trust Settle- 
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meat, now in occupation ol 
Messrs. Hoare & Co. Mr, Chanda- 
bhoy has recently completed a 
large college building called *' The 
Byram j ee J eejeebhoy Charitable 



Mr. MrNCHRRSHAH N, CHASnAHHOV, 

Institution/*' opposite the Charn’ 
Road Railway Station. Queen’s 
Road. Mr. Cnandabhoy is now 
adding a fourth floor to " Alice 
Buildings.” He has constricted 
many of the large bungalows on 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. At Poona 
he built a palatial building, known 
as ” J eejeebhoy Castle/’ and he 
has also erected a number of mills 
and residential houses and bun- 
galows in the Mofussil. To his 
building contracts he adds a large 
business as Surveyor. Api)raiseT and 
Adjuster, in which capacity he is 
employed by many loading Eiint- 
pean Firms and Fire Insurance 
Companies. He has had extensive 
practical experience in this line for 
many years |)ast. He also acts as 
valuer, etc,, in lands ami buildings, 
and as arbitrator in public and 
private cases. In his business he 
gives employment to a large staff of 
workmen and over-lookers. Mr. 
Chandabhov is Agent for the 
Hindustan IVessingand Manufactur- 
ing Company, Limited, and the 
British India Pressing and Manu- 
facturing Company. 

The late Mr. NrsSERWANJEE 
CHANDABHOY, the First Parsee 


Civil Engineer, was born in Surat in 
1824, He received his early train- 
ing in the local (iovernment English 
School and being elected to a (Tare 
Scholarship joined the class of Civil 
Engineers iii the Elphinstone Col- 
lege, Bombay. He soon there won 
the good opinions of Professors Bell, 
(irlebar, Pole, and Harkness, partic- 
ularly for his proficiency in mathe- 
matics. He passed the Civil En- 
gineering examination and joined 
Government service in i84g. and 
was appointed teacher in the Engi- 
neering class opened in Bombay. In 
1854 he passed very creditably a 
higher examination and was found 
qualified for pronioti<m to the rank 
of 1st class Assistant Engineer. He 
was given charge of the Engineering 
School at Poona, where he conducted 
his im}>ortant duties m a very efti- 
cient manner, training u]) batches 
of young men for the profession at 
a time when there was very great 
demanu of them. For this he was 
warmly thanked by the Govern- 
ment. He left (iovernnunt service 
for private practice in 1863. During 
his stay at Poona he rendered a very 
important service to the local Mu- 
n»c!j)ahty in connection with the 



Thf Ifih* Mr. .\c.s«krwanjek 
Chanoahhoy. 

Katruj Water-works. He was aj> 
pointed paid Commissioner for 
Poona in 1866, but preferring private 
practice he returned to Bombay in 


i8()8. He soon built up an exten- 
sive practice, having designed and 
carried out many mill buildings, 
bungalows and architectural edifices. 
His report on the railway bridge of 
the G. 1 . P. R. at Nimbora near 
Bhusawal in connection with a rail- 
way accident was highly admired 
by the late Mr. Thomas Ormiston, 
M.f.c.E., of the Port Trust, one of 
the then leading (Tvil Engineers in 
India. He took a keen interest in 
the civic affairs of Bombay as a 
member of the bench of the justices, 
and latterly as a member of the 
Municipal (-or])oration. He died in 
1884. 

Messrs. SHAPOORJEE N. 
CHANDABHOY Sc ('()., Architects, 
Engineers and Surveyors, Bombay. 
^Ir. Shapoorjee N. Chandabhoy, 
F.K.I.B.A.. M.S.A.. M.S.E. (Loud!), 

was born at Surat in 1850, and was 
e*(lurated at B()ml)ay. After finish- 
ing hjs education he joined his 
father, the late Mr. Nusserwanjee 
Chandabhoy, (Iovernment Civil 
Engineer, from whom he received 
a thorough and ])racti(:ai train- 
ing, and after serving with him 
for several years, he, together with 
his younger brother, became a 
partner in the Arm in x88o. Four 
years later the father died and the 
two brothers continued the business 
in partnership until iqoo, when the 
partnership clissolved, and Mr. Sha- 
poorjee Chandabhoy continued the 
business on his own account. 
Later on he was joined by the three 
partners, who, together with him- 
self, at present constitute the firm, 
Messrs. Vicajee A, Taraporvala. 
M.s.A. ; Sohrab F. Bharoocha. m.s.a.; 
and Burjor S. Jamshedji Aga, l.c.e. 

Mr. Shapoorjee N. Chandabhoy 
was, in 1904, elected a fellow of the 
Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, he being the only Parsee 
gentleman practising as an architect 
in Bombay who holds that honour. 
He had previously, in 1^0, been 
elected a Member of the Society of 
Architects, London, and in 1896 he 
was elected a Member of the Society 
of .Arts, by the Council in London. 
Mr. Shapoorjee is also Architect to 
His Higliness the Maharaja of 
Gwalior, for whom he is now 
building a temple at Poona. He 
has also erected and altered many 
large buildings in Bombay and 
the Mofussil Among the buildings 




in Bombay designed and carried 
out by hint are the Alice Buildiuigs, 
The Framjee Petit Parsec Sanato- 
rium, and the new block of the Great 
Western Hotel. Mr, Shapoorjee 
has also designed and built Spinning 
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and Weaving Mills. The lirm are at 
present Architects to the Sassoon 
Spinning and Weaving Company, 
the Sassoon Silk Mills, the Emperor 
Edward Mills, and the Parsec 
Panchayet, etc. Ho 1 ms followed 
his profession in Bombay for up- 
wards of thirty years, and for 
twenty-four years he has been 
a proruiiient Freemason; is Past 
Master of Lodge Kising Sun No. 
55f) S. C , P. 1 ). J. I), of the Grand 
Lodge, and is also one of the 
founders of Lodge Sir Lawrence 
Jenkins, No. .5275 E.C. 

Mr. VIC A J EE AKDESHIR 
TARAPOKVALA, m.s.a., r.s.sr. 
(Lond.), was born in Surat in 1875 
He belongs to the well-known 
family of Vicajee Meharjcc ot 
Tarapor, w^hich is his ancestral 
town, in Thana District. He received 
his primary education in the Fori 
High School of Bombay, and 
matriculated from the Government 
High School of Thana, known as 
the Byramjee Jeejeebhoy High 
School. He soon joined his father 
as a building contractor. After a 
period of two years he took to the 
study of architecture by correspon- 
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dence and articled himself to Mr. 
Shapoorjee N. Chandabhoy, when 
he had soon the opp:)rtun ty of 
carrying out under nan the work 
of the Framjee Dinshaw Petit 
Sanatorium for Parsees, a magni- 
Ikient pile of buildings on Cum- 
balla Hill, Bombay. Besides many 
other buildings Mr. Vicajee has 
alst> carried out the work of 
Petit Hall, a palatial building 011 
Malabar Hill. He is also res- 
ponsible for des gning and carrying 
out the work of the Bomanjee 
Dinshaw Petit Parsee General 
Hospital, now in course of 
erection on Cumballa Hill. 
Mr. Vicajee was elected Member 
of the Society of Arts and Fellow 



.Ml, \\ A. Tarapouvaca, 

uf tht! Society of Science in 1901 
and Member of the Society of 
Architects, Loudon, in 1904. 

Mr. SOHRAB F. BHAROOCHA. 
M.S.A., v'.s.sc. (Lond.), son of the 
late Mr. Framjee Sorabjee Bharoocha 
(nephew oi the late Mr. Nowrozjee 
h'urdoonjee), Chief Justice, and for 
some time Jud’cial Councillor and 
Dewan of the Jainuuggar State in 
Kathiawar, was born in Bombay 
in 1877, He was educated at the 
Elphinstone H’gh School and 
the Victoria Jubilee Technical 
Institute. He passed the tech- 
nical examinations of the City 
and Guilds of London Institnto 
and also qualitied himself as 
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an Accountant by passing the 
examination of the London 
Chamber of Commerce and other 
English bodies. He also managed 
for some time the Victoria Roller 
Flour Mills which belonged to h’s 



Mr. S K. Biiarock'H.V. 

father. He was then articled to 
Mr. Shapoorjee N. Chandabhoy 
who was then engaged with the 
work of the Framjee Dinshaw 
Petit Parsec Sanatorium, and sub- 
sequently joined the firm as 
partner. He has carried out the 
work ol the “Esplanade Sub- 
station “ for the Bombay Electric 
Supply and Tramways Co., Ld., 
buildings in Princess Street for the 
late Hon’ble Mr. Justice Badrudiu 
Tyabji, the building known as 
“ Mon Desire “ at Cumballa Hill, 
the Students’ Quarters built of 
cement and concrete in connection 
with the Technical Institute, and 
other works. He was elected Mem- 
ber of the Society of Arts and 
Fellow of the Society of Sc ence in 
X()Oi. He n^eived instruction from 
Mr. G. A. T. Middleton, a.rj.b.a., 
of London, and was elected a 
Member of the Society of Archi- 
tects, I..ondon, in 1904. He alsf) 
attends to the adjustment and 
survey of fire insurance matters in 
connection with the firm. 

Mr. BU RJ OR SOR ABSH AW 

JAMSHEDJEE AGA, l.c.e.,f.s.Sc. 
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(Loud.), grandson of the late Mr. 
Nusserwaujee Chandabhoy, was 
born in Bombay in November 
1879. On passing the Matricula- 
tion Examination of the Bombay 
University from the Proprietary 
High School he joined the Elph.ii- 
stone College, and thereafter passed 
the Previous Examination. Alter 
this he studed for the Civil 
Engineering line in the College of 
Science, Poona. He passed the 
L. C, E. Examination of the Bom- 
bay University in ir)02. He served 
on the Bombay Municipality for 
about four years as an Inspector 
of Streets and Bulid'.ngs and of the 
House Improvement Branch. He 
was eltxtecl Fellow of the Society of 
Science, London, in 190 j. He has 
carried out the construction of the 
buildings of the Colaba Land 
and Mill Company, I-:mited, 
the Emperor Edward Spinning 
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Mukerjce and inherited large estates 
in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. 
He is a distinguished graduate of 
the Calcutta University and a 



Rai Salieb G. C. CH.mOPADHYAV B. A.e .b, 

passed Assistant Engineer from 
the Thomason Civil Engineering 
College, Uoorkee, 

In the first year of his service, he 
was employed in preparing projects 
for Jubbtdpore Water-Works, the 
Jubbulpur-Mandla Road, and of the 
Warora Colliery^. In the 2nd year of 
his service in 1880. he was transfer- 
red permanently to the State Railway 
Branch of the P, W. D., and placed 
on the construction of the Weinganga 
Bridge and then on the Nagpur- 
Chattisgarh Slate Railway Exten- 
sion Surveys. In 1882 he was 
Iransf erred to Upper Assam where 
he constructed the Jorhat State 
Railway, which was the first rail- 
way in Assam, and was honoured 
with the title of Rai Sahib on the 


and Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, and other buildings in 
Bombay. He joined his uncle's 
linn in 1907. 

Rai Sahib GOl^AL CHANDRA 
CH ATTOPADH YAY, h.a., 
c.E,, born dn 1857, is the* 
youngest son of late Babu Kali 
Komal Chattopadhyay, a high 
class Kuiin Brahmin,* whose grand- 
father came from Vikrampur, East 
Bengal, and married the only 
daughter of Dewan Ramchandra 


opening of the line in 1885. In 
1887 he constructed the Durblianga- 
Sitamarhi Branch of the Tirhool 
State Railway and was promoted to 
Executive rank. Gopal Chandra 
has a record service in the Depart- 
ment of Railways, he surveyed and 
prepared projects for 2,000 miles 
and constructed over 500 miles of 
railways. He was on the surveys 
and construction of the Gauhati sec- 
tion of the Assam-Bengal Railway, 
of the Calcutta-Midnapur-Cuttack 
Railway, on the surveys and con- 


struction of several branch lines of 
the Eastern Bengal State Railway, 
Lalmonir Hat, Deomoni Hat, My- 
raensing- J agannathgunge, the Bogra- 
Sultanpur and, lastly, on the Golak- 
gunge-Gauhati extension from 
w'hich he retired. In 1903 on retiring 
from service he took chambers in 
the High Court as Consulting Engi- 
neer, Surveyor and Valuer. In the 
same year he started an Institute 
of Engineers under the name and 
style of Institute of Engineers, 
Calnitta/’ and was elected Presi- 
dent of the same. It is doing much 
useful work. Later on he founded 
an institution to give practical 
training in Drawiiig, Surveying and 
Engineering to a limited number of 
young people. In J905 when the 
Bengal Provincial Agricultural Asso- 
ciation was formed under the Presi- 
dency of His Honour Sir Andrew 
Fraser, Rai Sahib Gopal ('handra 
Chattopadhyay was deputed by the 
Bengal Landholders' Association, of 
which he is a member, to represent 
them on the Agricultural Council. 
Further he has organised a limited 
company with a capital of five 
lakhs of rupees which has been 
registered under the name and style 
of the Bengal Agricultural and 
Dairy Farm, Ltd., being himself the 
Managing Director, 

Rao Bahadur BAPU RAO 
DADA KINKHEDE, m.a., Pleader, 
Nagpur. Son of the late Dailaji 
u/ias Krishna] ee Kinkhede. Born 
at Nagpur in the year 1836. Edu- 
cated at the Free Church Institute, 
Nagpur, and passed the Entrance 
Examination in 1871. He subse- 
quently attended the Government 
High i^chool, Saugor, and continued 
his attendance after this institu- 
tion was removed to Jubbulpore. 
In 1873 he passed the First E.x- 
amination in Arts from Jubbul- 
pore, and joined the Muir Central 
College, Allahabad, at that time 
affiliated to the Calcutta Uni- 
versity. He took the B. A. degree, 
second class, in 1875, and the 
M, A. degree in Sanskrit, second 
class, in 1877. He was the first stu- 
dent from Nagpur to obtain this 
honour, Mr. Bapu Rao received 
scholarships from the Government 
of the Central Provinces for the F. A. 
andB.A. degrees, and from the Gov- 
ernment of the N.-W. Provinces for 
the M. A. degree. He also took 


two scholarships at the Muir College, 
for Sanskrit. In 1877 he obtained 
the appointment of Naib Tahsildar 
at Ramtek, C. P., afterwards serving 
in the same capacity at Warora. 
In 1879 he was appointed Clerk of 
Court in the office of the Deputy 
Commissioner at Chanda. In the 
meanwhile he studied law and passed 
the local Pleader's Examination in 
1880. He was appointed Extra 
Assistant Commissioner in 1881 and 
served at Wardha and Nagpur, but 
resigned Government service in 
December 1883 to join the Bar. He 
is a 1st grade Pleader, and has 
practised at Nagpxir ever since. 
He joined the local Municipality 
in 1884, and since 1886 has tilled 
the post of Vice-President to that 
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body. For some years he was 
Managing Director of the C. 
Swadeshi Mills, since converted into 
the Petit Swadeshi Mills. He is a 
member of the Committees of the 
Morris College and Neill City School, 
and Secretary of the local branch 
of the Famine Relief Charitable 
District Committee. In 1896-1897 
and 1899-1900 also, he filled the last 
named position. The distinctive title 
of Rao Bahadur was bestowed 
upon him for these and other 

S iblic services. He has a son, 
adhava liao. wffio is also a Pleader 
(isl erade), at Nagpur, and who took 
the B. L. degree at Moiris College. 
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The Honourable Mr.MANEKJEE 
BYRAMJEE DADABHOY, Bar.- 
al-law, Nagpur, was born in July 
1865. He is the second son of Khan 
Bahadur Byram jec Dadabhoy, j.p., 
late Registrar of Bombay, who, after 
a long and distinguished career, 
retired from the Government service 
in the year 1887. joined the 
Middle Temple in 1884, and was 
called in the Hilary Term, 1887. 
While in England he was elected 
member of the Council of the East 
India Association, a high honour 
for a young man of his age. On his 
return to India he joined the 
Bombay Bar where he practised for 
three years. In 1890 he settled in 
Nagpur. While in Bombay he was 
made a justice of the Peace and was 
elected a member of the Bombay 
Corporation in 1888 in which capa- 
city he rendered useful service. 
Before he came out to India as a 
member of the Bar, Mr. Manekjee 
read several interesting papers at 
the East India Association. One of 
these was on The Administration 
of India by England." In a loi^ 
review, he shewed how greatly India 
had advanced politically, morally, 
and socially under British rule. 
Mr. Manekjee then expressed views 
which seem to be of special import- 
ance in the present circumstances 
of the country. He begged the 
meeting to believe that the people of 
India, with the exception of some 
fanatics and dreamers, had too long 
enjoyed the blessings of the just, 
merciful, and eirhghtencd rule of 
England to wish to change it lor 
any vision of absolute freedom, 
which would almost certainly end in 
chronic anarchy or despotism of the 
worst type. Mr. Manekjee’s import- 
ant paper on "The Needed Reforms 
in the Administration of British 
India" attracted the notice of 
Lord Northbrook who wrote that 
it seemed to him to be written 
in a very good spirit, and to raise 
questions well worthy of careful 
consideration. After a, residence of 
three years in England when Mr. 
Manekjee returned to Bombay in 
February 1887, a Horae journal 
in noticing his departure, said of 
hini: "While studying in the 
Middle Temple, he had a very suc- 
cessful career, and during his stay 
here, he distinguished himself by 
giving various addresses before poli- 
tical and social institutions." 
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Khan Bahadur Byram jec Dada- 
bhoy had given an afternoon party 
at his bungalow in Foras Road. 
Byculla, to Sir Roper Lethbridge, 
c.i.E,, M.P., and Lady Lethbriclge, 
in November 188b, when they 
were on a visit to India. 
Sir Roper, in reluming thanks for 
the toast of his heaUh and that of 
Lady Lethbridge, spoke of the Khan 
Bahadur's son, Mr. Manekjee, in 
very complimentary terms. He 
said: "The Khan Bahadur has 
spoken in the kindest terms of some 
friendly services w^e were able to 
render to his son, Mr. Manekjee, in 
England ; but this 1 can say that thi* 
eminently successful career of Mr. 
Manekjee in London — and I am de- 
lighted to be able to say so in the 
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presence of his i^rents who may 
justly lie proud of him,-‘has been 
such as to render quite unnecessary 
any help and any introductions that 
his friends could give him. 1 think 
it might encourage those young 
gentlemen here (and I hope there 
are many) who may be contemplat- 
ing a visit to England to know that 
Mr. Manekjee' s marked ability and 
eloquence, his high and independent 
character, and his amiable disposi- 
tion have not only obtained for 
him the friendship of eminent poli- 
ticians like Lord Harris and Sir 
John Gorst, but have also placed 
him in the honourable position of 
an elected member of the Council 
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of the East India Association, and 
in other ways singled him out as a 
man of mark. Now that he has 
triumphantly passed his final exam- 
ination for the Bar and is about to 
return to India, T am perfectly sure 
that a high and useful career awaits 
him in this country.” In i88j Mr. 
Manekjee aun<>tated and published 
a Commentary on the Land Law s of 
the Central Provinces, and six years 
later, he brought out a Commen- 
tary on the Central Provinces 
Tenancy Act, which gave unmistak- 
able proof of his industry and learn- 
ing. In x8()i, Mr. Manekjee, whose 
forensic ability liad become well 
known, w^as a])po;ntecl (iovernment 
Advocate at Nagpur. A year before 
that he had been instrumental in 
getting the great Bhonsla Estate 
partitioned in the interests of the 
young members of the princely 
house. In 1907, he presided at the 
Provincial Industrial Conference at 
Eaipur. Mr. Manekjee has always 
taken a w^arm interest in the muni- 
cipal affairs of Nagpur, and w’as for 
nineteen years a leading member 
of that Municipality. He has 
been a pioneer in the development 
of the mineral resources of the 
Central Provinces, and in the 
establishment there of ginning 
and press factories. By his 
genial good nature, his ability, 
his public spirit, and his courtesy 
he has made hiinsell a general 
favourite among the inhabitants, 
and has won the esteem of high 
Euro])ean officials. He has not only 
been a prominent member of the 
Nagimr Municipality, but has iriden- 
liiied himself during the last 20 years 
with all the important political, 
social, and industrial movements 
in the Central Provinces. 

In 1908, in recognition ol his 
many distinguished services, lu^ 
was appointed a Member of the 
Imperial Legislative Council of the 
Governor-General of India, as a 
representative for the Central Prov" 
inces. The appointment has 
given universal satisfaction through- 
out India. 

Mr. ZACHAKIAH MONTEAfJLE 
P'SILVA, Advocate, Mandalay, 
is a native of Burma, having been 
bom at Moulinein in 1837. His 
father held an appointment in the 
Madras (Commissariat uii'.ier the 
Government of India. Mr. D* Silva 


was educated in the country, 
privately, and at St. Patrick’s 
School, as it was then. At the 
age of foiirfceri he was apprenticed 
to a mercantile Jirm, but before he 
hud served his term another firm 
asked for his services an<l, ])ermis- 
sion having been obtained, he was 
translerred. He shortly afterwards 
entered Government employ, and 
Sir .Xrchibald Bogle, KT., Commis- 
sioner of the Tenasserim Province, 
appointed him as a clerk, and subse- 
quently Head Clerk t)f the Judicial 
Branch ()f the Commissioner's 
('ourt. His services were so v/ell 
appreciateil that at the age of 
twenty-one he was offered a judge- 
ship (Tsitkay). but this he declined 
on account of iiis youth. Wlieii 
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Sir Archibald Bogle retired, Mr. 
I)'Silv.a decided to leave Goveni- 
rnent service, and he again engaged 
in mercantile pursuits. He next 
turned his attention to the study 
of the law, and entering the legal 
])rotession, he practised at Moulmeiu 
till 1886, wiien Upper Burma 
having been annexed by t h e 
British (joveniment , he removed to 
Mandalay and continued the prac- 
tice of his })rofession at that centre 
until about 1902, when he retired 
from active professional life. Since 
his retirement he has devoted his 
attention to literary and other 
work. He was tmroiled an Advocate 
of the Chief Court of Burma on 


its establishineut, In 18S6, Mr. 
D' Silva started a new.spaper at 
Mandalay at the suggestion of 
Reuter's agent, who gave him 
every assistance in obtaining 
presses and plant. Thus was 
established the present ‘ * Manda- 
lay Herald.” a triweekly publica- 
tion and the oldest established 
newspaper in Upper Burma. Mr. 
D' Silva was a member of the 
Municipal Council of Mandalay 
for a short period. He owms 
large property in land and houses, 
and is the proprietor of Salween 
House, Atlaran House, Tenasse- 
rim House, Amherst House and 
Moulmein House. He has also in- 
terests in saw' mills and rice mills, 
and has recently been engaged in the 
establishment of a motor-bus service 
in the ShwTbo District. Mr. 
D’Silva is in his 71st year. He 
still works with energy and activity, 
and would jnil many a man, younger 
in years to the blush. 

The Honourable Sir VEM- 
BAKKAM COMANDUK DESIKA 
CHARRY, KT.. B.A., B.L.. F.M.U., 
Madras. Born at Madras on 29tli 
December 1861 of the well-known 
Vembakkan family ot which Sir 
V. Bhushyam Iyengar, kt., c.i.e., 
Dewan Balmdur, is the present 
recognised head. Among other dis- 
tinguished members of this family 
were the late Dewan V. Ramiengar, 
C.S.I., and the late Dewan (>. V. 
Runga Charlu, c.i.e. Sir Dcsika 
received his education at the Madras 
Presidency College, whence he 
graduated in Arts in 1882. In 1886 
he obtained his degree of B. L. 
and commenced practice at the 
Madias Bar where his lather, V. 
Raiagopala Charlu, and his uixcle, 
the 1 onourable V. Sadagopa Charlu, 
were practising lawyers of the 
High ("ourl ol Madras m the 
sixties of the nineteenth century. 
He has obtained a considerable 
reputation at the Bar. His 
professional occupations, however, 
have not limited his energies in 
other directions, and be has always 
been active in j)ublic life. In 1896 
he was elected a member of the 
Madras Municipal Corporation and 
for the greater part of his connec- 
tion with that body he has been 
an active memljer of the Standing 
Committee. The Madras Corpora- 
tion elected him in the year 1904 to 



act as its representative on the 
Madras Legislative Council. He 
still continues an active member of 
Council. He takes interest in all 



Sii V. C. Desika Charry, Kt. 

public, social and S])orting matters 
and is connected with most of 
the learned societies. His brother 
graduates elected him a Fellow of 
the Madras University, and he was 
also a law Lecturer at the Local 
College from i8p6 to 1900. On the 
occasion of the visit of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales to Madras in 
January 1906, he received the 
honour of Knighthood by accolade 
direct from the Royal hands. 
This is a unique honour for an 
orthodox Brahmin who is unable 
to cross the ocean to pay homage 
to his King-Emperor in England, 
in person. Lord Ampthilb the 
then Governor of Madras, intro- 
duced him to his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales as a staunch 
‘Xongress-wallah/' Sir Dcstka holds 
many honorary offices ip Madras, 
among which are the following:— 
He is one of the Vice-Presidents of 
the South Indian Athletic Associa- 
tion, and he serves on the 
Managing Committee, He also 
holds membership of the Executive 
Committees of the Agri -Horticultural 
Association, the Madras Mahajana 
Sabha, the Madras Athletic Asso- 
ciation, the Cosmopolitan Club 
(being a life trustee of thi.s body), 
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and of the Mylapore Club. He is 
also a life tnistee of the \'^ictoria 
Memorial Fund and a member of the 
('ouncil of the Victoria Technical 
Institute. He acted as Joint-Secre- 
tary to the Relief Fund started in 
iqob in connection with the disas- 
trous failure of the Banking firm 
of Arbuthnol & Co. He is also 
one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
Famine Charitable Relief Fund 
recently started in Madras. He was 
last year appointed by the (ioveru* 
meat of Madras as one of the Jurlges 
of tli<^ Madras Small Cause Court. 

Dr. K. M. HK SOUZA, m.b., 
(Aberp.,) Rangoon, Burma, was born 
in Goa, the Portuguese Province 
in India, and received his early 
education there, and in Belgaum. 
On leaving school he stiulied Medi- 
cine in the (irant Medical College. 
Bombay, and after that came to 
Burma and started practice in Ran- 
goon in 1877. 

Dr. de Souza*s skill soon brought 
him to the front, and he was not 
long in ostablislung himself secure- 
ly in the land of his adoption. As 
a pioneer of European methods of 
medicine among the Burmese, he at- 
tract (-(1 the attention of the Govern- 
ment officials, who strongly advised 



Dr. E. M. DK .Sorz.^. 

him to proceed to Europe. Thi.s 
ho did in the early eighties 
studying at the University College, 
London, and Aberdeen University, 
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from which latter he gratluated 
in 1886. His special suliject 
tliroughout was Pathology, the stiuly 
of which he has kept u]> during his 
frequent visits to Phirope, and he is 
a well-known and welcome \dsitor 
in the Laboratories at King's College, 
London, and Oxford University. 

For many years Dr. de Souza, 
held a seal on the Municipal Com- 
mittee of Rangoon as a Govern- 
ment nominee, and Iw also gave 
great interest to the affairs of the 
Dnfifcrin Hospital, of which Institu- 
tion he was one of the Consulting 
Staff. He spends a large part of his 
time now in Eingland supervising 
the education of his family, but his 
interest in Burma is as keen as ever, 
and his annual visits are welcomed 
by a large circle friends and 
patients. In every sense of the 
word Dr. de Souza may be ternwM 
a public man, and a popular one 
loo; his kindness is well known, 
an<l the poor of Rang<Km will 
long remember his unostentatious 
charity. 

Mr. GEORCiE PARIS DICK, 
Bar.-at-Law, Nagpur, Central Pro 
vinces. Born at (liftou, Somerset- 
shire. England, in Apnl i8b(), and 
educated in Germany and then at 
Dulwich College. He is the eldest son 
of the late Colonel George Thomas 
Dick, and is a Lord of the Manor 
()f Berr()>v near Hurnham, vSomerset- 
shire. Mr. Dick, in preparation for 
a forensic career, became the pupil 
of Sir Charles Mathews, the famous 
English Advocate, with whom he 
r(*ad in ('hambers. He was called 
lo the Bar at Middle Temple in May 
i88g anti joined the Western Circuft 
and Plant’s Sessions holding his 
first brief at Winchester. In the 
following year he came out to India. 
He joined the Judicial Ctmirnis- 
sioner’s ('ourt m the Central Pro- 
vinces in 189T. and two years later 
was enrolled an Advocate of the 
High Court of Fort William in 
Bengal. He has now iiractised in 
Nagpur for 18 years, and also holds 
the post of Lecturer in law at tlic 
Morris College, Nagpur. Mr, Dick 
IS a member ()f the Nagpur Mimi- 
cipality, on which he repre,sents the 
learned classes of Law, Medicine 
and Engineering. He takes a gene- 
ral interest in public affairs ; is an 
appointed member of the Lady 
Minto Nursing Association for the 
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Central Provinces, and has done 
good work as a member of the 
General Committee, and several 
Siib-Committees on the Central 
Provinces and Berar Exhibition 
1908, having particularly interested 



Mr. G. P. Dick, 


himself in the wood and metal 
sections, where his untiring energy 
has made itself felt. He has written 
a number of articles, and is the 
author of Fitch and his Fortunes, 
a novel jHihlished by Elliot Stock, 
London, in 189O. Mr. Dick is a 
prominent Mason and takes great 
interest in the affairs of the Craft. 
He is M. Lodge Corinth, Nagpur, 
and Lodge St. Andrews, Kam|)tee; 
P.Z. of Chapter Mayo, Nagpur ; 
P.D.C, District Grand Lodge, Bom- 
bay : P. S. in District (irand Chapter, 
Bombay, and also belongs to Rose 
r. Chapter 18, Bombay. He mar- 
rietl Geraldine, daughter of Francis 
Ny^wman , Esq., Member of the Coun- 
cil of His Excellency the Goventor 
of Ceylon. 

“ fte is District Grand Junior 
Warden of Bombay for 1909-10.” 

Mr. PEARY CHAND DUTT, Bar- 
at-Law (MiddleTemple), Jubbulpore, 
Central Provinces. Born at Cal- 
cutta in the year j 8()8 and educated 
at Hare School, in dhe same city. 
On the completion of his primary 
education he proceeded to England 
and studied privately, and at the 
Middle Temple. He was called to 


the Bar in 1892. He returned to 
India in the same year and was 
enrolled an Advocate of the High 
Court, Calcutta, and of the judicial 
Commissioner’s Court, Nagpur, C. P. 
He has continued ever since to 
practise in the Central Provinces 
with his head-quarters at Jiibbul- 
pore, and is considered the leading 
criminal Counsel in the Central Pro- 
vinces. He is a member of the 
Privy Cfumcil Bar Association, and 
Bar Association, Jubbulpore. In 
the year 1908 he commenced to set 
up in jmictice for the Privy Council 
in I-on<lon, where he intends to 
settle m 1909. He has taken steps 
to tit himself for this work as before 
ica\*ing England in 1892 he prac- 
tised for a short time in the 
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Privy Council under the late Mr. 
R. V. Doyne, at that time leader of 
the Privy Council Bar, Mr. Dutt 
has interested himself in the Mining 
Industry and is a member of the 
Institute of Mining and Geology of 
India. He started prospecting work 
in 1898 and now owns several mines, 
w^orking them in conjunction with 
Burn & Co., Ld., Calcutta ; and C, 
McDonald & Co., of Bombay and 
Scotland. He started a S5mdicate, 
the Bombay Mining and Prospect- 
ing Syndicate in connection with 
some of the most prominent men in 
Bombay, with the object of smelting 
aluminium, in India, having disco- 


vered a promising deposit of Bauxite 
or aluminium ore within a mile of 
Katni in the Jubbulpore District. 
Mr. Dutt has never concerned him- 
self in any agitation connected with 
j)olitics, and is a thoroughly loyal 
subject of the British Empire. He 
is married and has two sons. 

Mr. D. GHOSE, Bar.-at-Law, 
Jubbulpore. Born at Calcutta in 
the year 1859, and educated at the 
Hindoo School, and General Assem- 
bly’s Institution (now Scottish 
Church College), Calcutta. For 
about a year he was a student in 
the Sibpore Engineering College. 
In 1880, he went to England and 
studied at Lincoln’s Inn and Uni- 
versity College, London, and was 
called to the Bar in 1883. He 
returned to India the same year 
and was enrolled an Advocate of 
the Calcutta High Court where 
he practised for five years, and then 
transferred his practice to Jubbnl- 
pore in the Central Provinces 
where he has since remained. While 
at Lincoln’s Inn Mr. Ghose carried 
off the Exhibition scholarship of 100 
guineas. He is a member of the Bar 



Mr. D. Ohosk. 

Association of Jubbulpore and the 
Central Provinces. 

Mr. ARTHUR GIFFORD, 
Superintendent, Mysore 
(iold Mine, Mysore State. Born in 
Spain in the year 1873 and educated 



at the Bristol Grammar vSchool. 
Devon County School, and at the 
Camborne School of Mines. On 
completing his education he went 
to South America, where he was CU'- 
gaged for some years as Assistant 



Mr. Gikfori). 


on the mines at that time under 
the management of his brother. 
In Kjoo, lie was taken into 1 he service 
of the Mysore Minos and came out 
to India with the appointnicnl of 
Assistant Superintendent. In this 
capacity he worked till 1904 
when he was appointed to his pre- 
sent }K)sition of Superintendent. 
^Ir. Gifford is a good sportsman, and 
while at school was noted as a run- 
ner, carrying off several cii])s. He 
has also won prizes at Tennis and 
Billiards. He is a member of the. 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgy, 
l.ondon. 

Mr. HENRY JOHN GIFFOip, 
Superintendent of the Champion 
Reel Mine, Kolar (iold Fields, My- 
sore State. Born in South Africa 
in the year 1864 at the Mines of 
the Cape Copper Co,, where his 
father was Assistant Manager. He 
went to England in 1869, and five 
years later to Spain, where he 
resided for two years on mines 
managed by his father. Return- 
ing to England ho was educated 
at Aske’s Schools, of the City 
Guilds, Hatcham, London, where 
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ho gained a scholarship, and later 
took special courses for Chemistry 
and Engineering. 

He gained practical ex|)erience 
in mines in Cornwall, and then in 
Italy and on the Continent, first 
at the Ponte di Nossa Zinc Mint's^ 
for six iTumths, then for two years 
at I lie Pestarena (iold Mine, and 
later for thret* years us local 
Manager of the Val iToppa Mine and 
Works, belonging to the Pestarena 
Company. 

He went to South .America in 
1888, having been ajipointed Su- 
perintendent of the Ouro Preto 
Gold Mines of Brazil. 

He held this post for sixteen 
years, and during that time was also 
Consulting Engineer to other mines, 
under the management of Messrs. 
John Taylor 8: Sons, of J.ondoii, lor 
whom he also inspected and reported 
on various mining pro\>ertirs. 

For the last two years he has 
held his present appointment as 
Superintendent of the Champion 
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Reef Gold Mining Co, of India, Ld., 
at the Kolar Gold Fields, Mysore. 

He is a mcml>er of th<. Institute 
of Mining and Metallinw and 
member of the Institute of Mining 
Engineers, England. 

The Hon’ble Mr. HARKlSHEN 
LAL, Bar.-at-Law, Banker, Lahore, 
is a graduate of the Punjab Univer- 
sity where he greatly distinguished 
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himseli. Altov taking his degree 
he was sent to England as a State 
scholar lf> continue his studies at 
the ('ambri<lge University, where he 
again graduated, passing all the 
Examinations for tJie Bar, but was 
not at this time called. Mr. Har- 
kishen T.al returned to India in 1S91 
and was ap])ointed to the post of 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
and Economics at the (iovevnment 
College, Lahore. The position, 
however, did not accord with hisr 
energetic disposition. He decided 
therefore to return to the legal 
profession, ami to win liis diploma 
he returned to England, where in 
J anuary, 1892, be was called to the 
Bar. Again coming out to India 
he settled at Deva Ismail Khan 
in the North-Western Frontier Prov- 
ince and commenced practice. He 
found, however, that there was not 
sutlicient scope for him in this out of 
1 he way and backward centre, and 
h(' removeil to Lahore, the capital 
t)f the Punjab, in 1893, Here he 
found a congenial Jielil and added 
to his jirolVssional avocations the 
appointment of Examiner in various 
subjects in the Arts and Law facuT 
ties. While practising law he came 
to the front and obtained a wide 
practice, but the ground ()f the law 
courts did not satisfy his natural 
bent towards a wide field for his 
activities. He had already, while a 
practising Counsel, worked in con- 
nection with the Punjab Mutual 
Hindu Family Relief Fund and also 
organized and started the l^nnjab 
National Bank, Ltd, ; the Bharat 
1 n sura n c e (' om pa n y. Ltd.; the 
Punjal) Publishing arid Stationery 
Company, lAtl.; and the I.ahorc 
Spinning and Weaving Mills, Ltd. 
These enterprises proved a great 
tax upon his lime, and the work in 
eonneclion therewith increa.sing he 
was required by his co-workers to 
devote his whole attention to the 
concerns with which he was connect- 
ed. Accordingly in the year 1899 he 
definitely relinquisheti the practice 
of his profession and entered the com* 
mercial world. Hi.s achievements 
in this fiehl have been brilliant, 
and though he has been hampered 
by less enlightened people in his 
etforts for the public good in his 
native Province, he has successfully 
encountered and overcome the 
obstacles placed in his way. Mr. 
Harkishen Lai is a man of great ^ 
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energy and vesource, which has 
shown itself ui other spheres of 
action besides law and connutfrce. 
In politics he distinguished himself 



T\\(* Hon’blo Mr. Hakkishrn I.al, 

by carrying to a successful issue the 
two sessions of the Indian National 
Congress which were held at Lahore 
in iK() 3 and looo respectively. He 
has been the right hand man of 
Sardar Dyal Singh Maujith'a, the 
well known Sikh Rais, Jagirdar, 
the Punjab millionaire* who is 
famous for his munificent charities 
and public spirit. It was due to 
Mr. Harkishen Lai that Bradlaugh 
Hall, Lahore, where the i6th session 
of the Congress was held, was built. 
In the unrest in the Punjab in iqoy 
Mr. Harkishen Lai worked hard to 
bring about good will betWTen the 
people and the Government. Mr. 
Harkishen Lai is Vice-President of 
tlie Branch of the Indian Associa- 
tion Hi Lahore, and one of the 
trustees of the Tribune, a daily 
newspaper published in the Punjab. 
Hv. is the (’hairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the Sardar Dyal Smgh 
Manjithia Library and College Trust* 
for which the late Sardar left pro- 
perty and cash worth lakhs of rupees. 
He is prominent m the cause of 
social reform* and recommends mter- 
marnage between Indian castes 
and the abandonment of restrictions 
on dining together. He has much 
interested himself in education, on 
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which he places great reliance in 
raising the people of India to an 
equality wdth more advanced races. 
His services to the country have 
ti<^en acknowledged by the Govern- 
ment of India who have honoured 
him with a seal in the Punjab 
Legislative t'ouned 

Mr. HIRJEE NOVVROJHE 
HIRJEK. Advocate. High Court, 
Ujiper Burma, Mandalay* w\as Ixirn 
in 185b at Calicut on the Ma- 
labar Coast where his father. 
KowTojee Hirjee, was in biisiiu‘ssas 
a merchant. He w’as educated at 
the C hristian Brothers’ School and 
the Cu)\'ermnent School in the same 
town. He proceeded to Burma about 
the year 1878 and at first turned 
his attention to business, establish- 
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ing himself as a Broker at Rangoon. 
Subsequently he carried on business 
as an Import Merchant. About the 
year 1 884, having previously studied 
the law^ and passed as an Advocate, 
Mr. Hirjee commenced the practice 
of the legal profession at Rangoon, 
and three years later proceeded 
to Mandalay, whore he is at pre- 
sent the senior practising Ad- 
vocate at the Bar. He was selected 
by the Government as a Municipal 
Commissioner in 1890 and served 
till the elective system of re]>resen- 
tation was introduced in 1896. 
Since then he has stood for election 


on several occasions and has been 
invarialdy elected by the European 
voters of Mandalay. He is the 
Secretary of the Mandalay Bar 
Society and is a member of the Com- 
mittee of Inspection of the Leper 
Asylum, appointed by Government. 
Mr. Hirjee has taken a leading part 
in all public movements and con- 
tinues his interest in these to the 
present day, a recent appointment 
being that of President of the Com- 
mittee for the relief of distressed 
persons wlien plague was rampant 
in Mandalay, of which C.onx- 
mittee he is still a member. He has 
practically settled down in Burma 
which he has made his home. His 
grandfather, Maneekjee Hirjee, rose 
to he the Prime Minister of the Raja 
of Coorg* before that State w^as 
annexed by the British, His grand- 
father lost ins life by being murdered 
on suspicion of haN'ing assisted the 
British just before the war with 
Coorg. anti his son, Kowrojee Hirjee* 
then an irilant. wht) had lost his 
inheritance by the war, w^as main- 
tained and assisted by the British 
Government till he attained his 
majority. Mr. Hirjee and his family 
are still respected in Calicut as they 
are in Biirma^ although for thirty 
years he has be^eii abstmt from his 
native place. 

Mr. MANECKJEE NO\VRO|EE 
HIRJEE. Advocate, Mandalay, is 
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the son of a merchant of Calicut 
on the Malabar Coast of India, 
where he was born. He was edu- 
cated at Malabar, and settled in 
Burma about the year 1887. He 
at first engaged in mercantile 
pursuits at Rangoon, and for 
a time was emidoyetl as Superin- 
tendent in charge of Saw Mills. 
He also carried on business as a 
('ontraetor. During a jiortioii i>f 
tliis period he studied Law, and 
passing his examination at Rangoon 
was enrolled as an Advocate on 
bth July, 1889. Since that time he 
lias practised in the Courts of Upper 
Burma, establishing his residence at 
Mandalay where he has a large 
and flourishing practice. 

Mr. ALEXANDER HODGEN, 
Chief Mechanical Engineer, Govern- 
ment Harness and Saddle Factory 
Cawnpore (retired), was born in 
1864, and educated at Calcutta. 
His wife is the daughter of Mr. W. 
G. Howatson, Manager and Chief 
Accountant, Bank of Upper India. 
Having served five years' appren- 
tice.ship in Calcutta, Mr. Hodgen 
went to sea in the employ of the B. I . 
S. N. Co., with whom he remained 
six years, afterwards joining the 
tramp steamer AVw/i'ggcn, in which 
he served .seven years. He was 
two years in the Ceylon Steam Ship 
Company, serving on the Lady 
Havelock. In each case he served 
as Chief Engineer. In igoi he 
joined the Government Harness and 
Saddle Factory in Cawnpore as 
Mechanical Engineer, subsequently 
rising to Chief Engineer. Mr. 
Hodgen is one of the examimu's of 
the Board of Examining Engineers 
for the Boiler Act. He has now 
retired from Government service 
to enter commerce. 

. Mr. KAIKHOSKU HORMUS- 
lEE JUDGE, B.A., LL.B., of the 
feumbav University, and a Solicitor 
of the ftigh Court of Judicature at 
Bombay, was born in the year 1871, 
and educated at St. Xavier's College 
in the same town. He took his 
B. A. degree at the age of twenty ; 
his LI..B. at the age of twenty* 
three, and six months later jiassed 
out as a solicitor of the H^gh C ourt, 
being articled to Messrs. Little & 
Company, Government Sobcit^irs, 
Bomnay. He was one of the leading 
speakers at the College Debating 


Society, and was the Vice-President 
of the College Literary Union 
started by the late Revd. Father 
Bochum, s.j. During the period 
of his articleship, he was a contrilv 
utor to tlie Timea of India, and 
contributed to that pajier many 
literary, historical and descriptive 
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articles. He left Bombay in 1898 
and settled in Secunderabad, where 
he has contmiied lo practise ever 
since, and where he commands a 
large and lucrative firactice. Mr. 
K. H. Judge IS an all-round sports- 
man, being a good cricketer, a good 
tennis player, a g()(>d rider and a 
good shol. He rcjiresented the 
Parsees in se\'eral representative 
cricket-nialches, and played in the 
famoas Parsee Cricket Team against 
the Presidency ” at Poona in the 
year i8<)4. He is the second son 
of Mr. Horniusji Dadahhox’, retired 
judge of the Small Cause ('ourt of 
Bombay. 

Mr. JULIUS KELLERSCHON. 
Resident Engineer for the Carnegie 
Steel Company of Pittsburg, Pa., 
U, S. A., Nagpur, Born in S:»n .\nto- 
U'o, Texas, U, S. A., in the year 1858. 
At the age of 11 years sent to the 
High School at Coblenz on the Rhine, 
Germany, and later to the College 
of Minesat Berlin. In 1882 returned 
to the United States and as special 
student spent several months at the 
Houghton School of Mines, Michi- 


gan, taking up field and mine 
surveying. Then proceeded to 
Crystal Fall, Michigan, working 
as chemist anrl surveyor for 
sex'eral Mining Comparres, and 
partly also on his own account 
at that centre of iron ore 
production. In 1893 went to Chi- 
cago, Illinois, and engaged in the 
manufacture of an explosive mad(^ 
of ammonium nitrate, which was 
used by Angus & Gindele. a firm of 
contractors for a section of excava- 
tions on the Chicago Drainage Canal. 
In 1894 he took charge of the Lab- 
oratory at Negaunee, Michigan, for 
Corrigan, McKinney & Co., ore bro- 
kers at Cleveland, and operating a 
numbei' of mines in the Lake Supe- 
rior District. In i8<)() he was en- 
gaged by the Oliver Iron Mining 
Company, tlie Mining Department 
(){ the Carnegie Steel Company, at 
first at Iromvood, Michigan, later at 
the.r offices in Duluth, Minnesota. 
While at the latter place he was 
mostly employed in rejiorting 
on properties in Ontario, British 
( ohmiVfia, Cuba, Washington Boun- 
<lary District and other parts of the 
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United States, la iqob he was 
sent U> Indui to represent the 
Company as Re.sident Engineer 
and develop minmg properties 
acquired through him, principally 
in the Central Provinces. Mr. 
Kellerschou is a member of the 
Student's Club, Rheno-Guestphalia 
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ill Berlin, and a member of the 
Central Provinces and Berar Mining 
Association. He is also a member 
of the Mnng and (ieological 
Institute of India. 


Mr. G. KRISHNAMACHAIHAR, 
B.A., B.L., Government Pleader and 



Mr. O. Krishnamachariar. 


Public Prosecutor, Hyderabad. 
Born, October, atMaunargud!, 
Tanjore District, Madras Presiden- 
cy, and educated al the Native Higli 
School, Maunargudi, Si. Joseph 
lege, Trichinopoly, and Presidency 
College, Madras. He took his B.A, 
degree from St. Joseph’s College and 
H.r,. degree from the Presidency 
(College, For one year he studied 
law with Mr. Eardley Norton at 
Madras. He was enrolled a ^'akll 
of the High Court in March i8()o and 
opened practice at Hyderabad both 
iuH. H. the Ni/.am s and the Britisli 
(Courts. In 1904 he received the 
appointment of Govijrnment Pleader 
and Public Prosecutor from Sir 
David Barr, then British Resulcnt 
of Hyderabad. He also appears for 
H. H. the Ni^am in all important 
cases. Mr. Krishna machariar is Sec- 
retary to the Peo})lc’s Association, 
Secunderabad, and representative of 
tile Indian National Congress at 
Secimdf rabad. He has oecn Pre- 
sident of the Bar Association in 
Hyderabad Presidency for the past 
two years. He also has the lionour 
to be a member of His Highness 


the Nizam’s Legislative Council 
He is a member of the Nizam 
Club. He appeared (or H. H. The 
Nizam’s Government in the Mint 
Commission which sat to inquire 
into the charges against the Mint- 
master. He is a non-ofiicial member 
of the Central Relief Committee 
of Hyderabad. 

Mr. C. KRISHNA MURTI, Advo- 
cate, Chief Court of Mysore, at 
Bangalore, was born at Bangalore 
on the i8lh October 1862. His 
grandfather was Jirst Hindu Lav' 
Pundit of the late Adaulal Court in 
Mysore, from its constitution in 
1832 till it was replaced by the 
Judic’al (Commissioner in Mysore 
about the year i8()0. Mr. Krishna 
Murli was educated at the Wesleyan 
Mission High School at Bangalore. 
His school career was brilliant, ho 
having carried off tlie first prize in 
almost all his classes. He was ad- 
mitted as an Advocate of the Chief 
Court of Mysore on the 8th Feb- 
ruary 1886. By his amiable dis- 
position and keen com monsense, he 
has won the confidence of the liti* 



Mr, C. Krishna Mcrii. 

gant public, so much so that in 
almost all cases of importance 
he is engaged by one side 
or the other. He is a Municipal 
Councillor of moderate views, and 
takes much interest in all matters 
concerning the public. 


Mr. J. KRISHNA RAU, n. A., 
Barrister-at-Law, was born in 
Jangamkote, Kolar District, Mysore 
Province, on the 29th January i8()9. 
He comes of a well-known and 
respectable family, the meml)ers 
of which served with distinction 



Mr, J. Krishna Rac. 

both in Mysore and Madras. His 
ancestors held very high offices 
in the early Eighties under Colonial 
Read, and Sir Thomas Munro, a 
distinguished Governor of Madras. 
In recognition of eminent military 
services rendered to the British by 
his great-grandfather Krishna Kau, 
Sir Thomas Mimro a])jx)inted the 
said Krishna Ran as his Chief 
Native Assistant in the Buramahal, 
Ceded and other Districts, and, 
after lus death in 1800, got back 
for his eldest son Venkata Rau, 
several Inam villages in the Mysore 
Territory that had belonged 
to the family and had been con- 
fiscated by Tippu Sultan, and gave 
his youngest son Ramaehandra 
Kau the Head Sheristerdary of the 
Board of Revenue, Madras, At 
the same time two villages in the 
Madras Presidency were also grant- 
ed as Jaghirs in the name of the 
said Ramaehandra Rau, for the 
valuable help rendered by tlie 
family to the British, durir^ 
the troublous days of their 
encounters with the Tiger of 
Mysore.” 



Mr, J. Krishna Ran graduated 
in Arts in Marcli 1889 from the 
Madras Christian ('ollege, where 
he was a Tutor in History till 1894. 
Having passed the First Grade 
Pleadership Examination of the 
Madras High Court in March 1894, 
he practised as an Advocate in 
Bangalore till 1899 when he went 
to England, He was called to the 
English Bar from Gray’s Inn, 
London, on 27th January 1902, 
and has ever since been practising 
in the Madras High Court. He 
has visited several other Euroi)ean 
countries, the United Stales of 
America, and the Dominion of 
Canada, and has thereby acquired 
a consid(Table knowledge of the 
West. 

Mr. JOHN CHARLES SKIL- 
LERxN LAWKANCE, b.a., it.n., 
of Bangalore in Mysore, Advocate, 
Public Prosecutor and Notary Pub' 
lie, is an instance of how a hardwork- 
ing lawyer can succeed in life, By 
dintjof perseverance Mr. Lawrance* 
has risen to the position he at 
present occupies. He was horn at 
Bellary in the Ceded Districts^ and 



Mr, John C. S. Lawranck. 


educated at first in the Provincial 
School there. His parents having 
gone to Bangalore and settled there, 
he entered the Central College (then 
High School) whore ho was the first 
graduate in arts, heading the list for 
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the whole of the Mysore Pro^'iaee. 
He next graduated in Law' and then 
jiractised as a pleader for a short 
time, when Sir James Gordon, the 
then Judicial Commissioner, ap- 
[jointed him a Munsiff, and after- 
wards a Magistrate, to the city of 
Mysore. But not caring for the 
service, he retired and went back to 
the Bar where he has done some good 
work, and has been able to educate 
all his four children, one girl and 
three boys at the English Univer- 
sities. His father, the late Mr. 
John LawTance, was the first 
Public Prosecutor a p p o i n t e d 
under the new' Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code of 1864 in the My- 
sore Province, and the present Mr, 
Lawrance sueceetlcd to the office 
in 1886, and was made a Notary 
Public in 1892. lit; edited the In- 
dian Evidence Act with commen- 
taries in Kanarese, and the hook 
was quickly sold in the Province. 
His eldest son is a Ci\'il Engineer 
educated at Owtu's College. Man- 
chester, His second son, who grad- 
uated at Cambridge, is a ])racfisiug 
Barrister of the Inner Temple, ami 
his third son is a medical practi- 
tioner, also educated at Owen’s 
College, 

Mr. HENRY MILLARD 1 ,UT- 
TE 1 ^ , Government Prosecu tor 
and Advocate, Mandalay. Upper 
Burma, was born at Moulmein, 
Lower Burma, in i860, and there 
received his education. He was 
educated for the legal prrifession 
and studied for the local Bar, pass- 
ing out in 1884. For a short time 
he practised in the cities of Moul- 
mein and Rangoon, but in the year 
1889 he transferred his jiractice 
to Mandalay, which has been the 
sphere of his activities ever since. 
The a])pt>intmenl of Government 
Prosecutor was established in 
1891, and Mr. Lutter was the 
first holder of the position, which 
includes also the appointment of 
Government Advocate in Upper 
Burma. In accepting (rovernment 
service in thest* capacities, Mr. Liit- 
ter has not relinquished his private 
practice but continues to carry 
on his profession as an Advocate. 
He is also interested in public 
affairs and is a member of the 
Municipal Committee of Mandalay. 
He has taken up volunteering and 
holds a commission as Captain of 


the Upper Burma Volunteer Rifles. 
The Nlasonic craft also has a mem- 
ber in Mr. Liitter, who has passed as 
District Grand J imior Warden in the 
Burma District, and is also P. P. Z. 
of the Chapter. Mr. Liitter has 



Mr. H, M. tcTTKU. 


also devoted attention to literature 
and is the author of the “Manual 
of Buddhist Law “ and “Hand- 
book on the Law of Gambling'* 
for Burma. 

Mr. JYOTTS CHANDRA 
MITTR A, Bar.-at-Law', Nagpur. Cen- 
tral Provinces. Born at Calcutta in 
the year 18(7 and educated at (tie 
Grienlal Seminary and Presidency 
(College. He proceeded to England 
in 1^4 and studied at Middle 
Temple, and in 1889 was called to 
the Bar. In the same year ht* 
returned to India and established 
himself in practice at Nagpur. He 
carried off the Studentship of £100 
for Roman Law and several other 
minor prizes. Mr, Mittra is a grand- 
son of the late Mr. Peary Chand 
Mittra, the w'ell-known Bengali 
author and formerly Mtunber of 
the Bengal Legislative Council, who 
was the author of “ Ramaranjika," 
a novel dealing with female edu- 
cation, “ Abhedi “ a spiritual novel, 
“ Adhyatniika,“ a novel of general 
moral purpose, and other works. 
His most famous literary effort, 
however, was “ Alaler Gharer Du- 
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lal:'’or, ** The s])oilt child,’' a 
novel dealing witli social matters, 
which created a great sensation at 
the time of its issue from the Press, 



Mr. J. C. Mittra. 

l)eing the lirst novel in, tlur Bengali 
language. He was also a well-known 
contributor to the Calcutta Review. 

Mr, B, NAGAPPA, Barrister-at- 
Law, Advocate of the High Court 
of Madras and of the Chief Court 
of Mysore, was born in Bangalore 
in April 1877 ; educated at the Lon- 
don Mission High School ; passed 
lirst class in the Matriculation Ex- 
amination of the Madras Uni\'er- 
sity in December 1891, and won a 
scholarship; joined the Central Col- 
lege; from there he passed a Lan- 
guage Branch of the B, A. Degree 
Examination in 1896, having won 
a scholarship after passing the F. A. 
Examination in 1893 with credit. 
In 1899 he entered Gray’s Inn and 
under distinguished tuition read 
for the Bar. He was called to the 
Bar in 1901. In the Final Examin- 
ation for call to the English Bar, 
he was placed in the first class and 
was awarded a Ortificate of Honour 
from the Council of Legal Educa- 
tion. He won goklen opinions 
from several eminent jurists. 
Among those who have commented 
favourably upon his exceptional 
ability are Mr, Montague Lush, k.c., 


who, remarking on his legal attain- 
ments, states : “He possesses ex- 
ceptional ability.” Dr. A. Under- 
hill, the Rcjader of the Law of Real 
and Personal Property, states: “In 
the recent Final Examination he 
passed with the highest credit, 
being placed wuth only four 
others in the hrst class or Honours 
list.'* Mr. James Scully, the 
Reader in Equity, states : He has 
distinguished himself by great 
diligence and intelligence as a stu- 
dent. and the jmssession of these 
qualities in a high degree he lias 
further jiroved at the recent P'inal 
Examination in which he olitained 
the highest marks in Equity, and 
succeeded in getting in all subjects 
the high honour of a first class.” 
Dr. W. Blake Odgers, K.c., states: 
“To get a certificate of honour 
means a man has legal acumen and 



Mr. B. Nacappa 

accuracy.” Mr. ]. W. Macarthy, 
his tutor, states: ” He has a keen 
comprehension of legal points and 
there is great clearness and force 
in his arguments.** Dr. ]. Cawdey 
Blake states : “Speaking as one who 
knows the standard required for 
this T can say that it is exception- 
ally high obtaining first class) 
and very few men attain it. A 
host of other equally striking re- 
marks were made by all the Readers 
and Assistant Readers to the Inns 


of Court, and the Bachelors of his 
Inn granted him a special certificate 
for possessing “exceptional abil- 
ities” and awarded him a prize 
of f50. 

After his return to India in 1901 
Mr. Nagappa was enrolled as an 
Advocate, High Court, Madras, and 
worked with the Honourable Mr. 
J. P. Wallis, then Advocate-General 
and now a judge of the High Court, 
Madras, and has rapidly obtained 
a good practice in Mysore and its 
surrounding districts. He was 
nominated to the Mysore Legisla- 
tive Council in 1007, and has been 
a strenuous worker ever since ; and 
is one of the non-official members 
who received the special thanks 
of H. H. the Maharajah of Mysore 
in pa.ssing the contentious “Vil- 
lage Officers' Bill.” He has been 
largely instrumental in founding, 
and is the Vice-President of, 
an Association known us the 
‘ ‘ Vokkaligar Sangha,’ ' w h () s e 
olqect is to spread general educa- 
tion among the peasants, and the 
improvements of their social and 
mtellcctual status. He presided at 
the .second conference opened by 
the Maharajah in ^ his Capital 
in 1907. 

Mr. Nagappa is a splendid type 
of the effect of Western education 
upon an Indian of superior intel- 
lectual abilities; and his keen in- 
terest in the industrial develop- 
ment of his country is a proof of 
the good use to which be is apply- 
ing his cosmopol tan educational 
advantages. 

Rao Bahadur VASUDEO 
RAMKRISHNA PANDIT, m.a. 
(Cantab.), Nagpur. Born at Burhati- 
pur in the year 1874. Educated 
at the (iovernment High School and 
College, Jubbulpore, and Hislop 
College, Nagpur. He took the B.A, 
degree at the Calcutta University in 
i8(j 4 and afterwards proceeded to 
England, taking his degree in the 
Law Tripos of 1898 at Cambridge. 
In the same year he was called to 
the Bar at the Middle Temple. He 
Jicld the Ouseley Scholarship for 
Oriental Language from the Imperial 
Institute for two years. He returned 
to India in 1898 and ever since that 
date has practised as an Advocate 
in the Judicial Commissioner's Court, 
Cen tral Provinces, On several occa- 



sions he has officiatol as Govern- 
ment Advocate. In kjoo he worked 
hard as one of the two Secretaries 
to the Indian Famine Relief 
Charitable Fund, C. P. branch, and 
for the past eight years he has 
been a member of the Nagpur 
District Council, and from 1905 
Vice-Chairman to the same body. 
In IQ04 he was appointed a 
Fellow of the Allahabad Univer- 
sity and is a member of the Faeul- 
ties of Arts and Law, and member 
of the Syndicate of the same 
University. He has also been an 
Examiner ioi the degree of LT^.B., 
Allahabad University, and for several 
years examined candidates for the 



Rao BahaUin \’. K. Panimt. 

Law Certificate (Pleadershij>) Ex- 
animation, conducted by the High 
Court of the Central Provinces. He 
is a member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, and was Secretary to 
Queen Victoria's Memorial Fund 
for the Central Provinces. In 
January 1907 for his public services 
he received the distinction of the 
Kaiser-i-Hind medal and the 
title of Rao Bahadur. He is now 
Secretary to the Provincial Congress 
Committee, as constituted in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the 
constitution framed at Allahabad 
in April 1908. He was an import- 
ant witness examined by the Royal 
Commission on Decentralization. 
The Rao Bahadur has a literary 
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turn and translated the third verse 
of the National Anthem into 
Mahratli at the time of Queen 
Victoria's Jubilee. He comes of 
an old and distinguislied family 
who w'ere public servants and 
revenue collectors under the old 
native regime, and thereafter held 
important posts under the British 
Administration. His grandfather 
rendered valuable services to the 
British (lovernment during the 
Indian Mutiny, and his father li^io 
Bahadur Ramkrishna Rao Pandit 
is at present the Deputy Commis^ 
sinner of the Belnl District of 
the Central Provinces. 

1 )K. NASARWANJl NOVVKOJl 
PARAKH, (Glasgow), l.s.a. 

(l.ond.), PbysKMan and Surgeon. Dr. 
Parakh comes of an old-established 
Parsec tamily and was horn at Sural 
in the Bombay Presidency. He 
obtained his first education at the 
Grant Medical College, Bombay. 
Being left without means after his 
father's death, he hetl to work hard, 
and he adopted the theatrical 
professitm in order to support 
himself during his course of stiulies. 
His success in the thealrital line 
won him a name still remembered 
in Bombay and Calcutta and other 
parts of India, and brought him a 
few thousand nijiees with which he 
retiretl troin the stage at Karachi 
m the year 1880. He then pro- 
ceeded to England and .Scotland 
to complete his meflical studies, 
and he gained diplomas in both 
(ountries. In 18S2 he returned 
to India and jiractised with much 
success for two years in Bombay, 
but in 1884 decided to settle at 
Rangoon, Burma, where he was 
not long in building up a practice 
which subsequently became a very 
flourishing one. He has, on several 
occasions, held the post of examin- 
ing physician m midwifery and sick- 
nursing to the Dufierin Hospital 
at Rangfion. Dr. Parakh's family 
is well known in the Bombay 
Presi<iency. His father was the 
first Parsee gentleman to he 
appointed Deputy Collector and 
Magistrate in the Presidency, and 
liis uncle w^as Surgeon-Major in the 
Indian Medical Service and had 
the honour of being the first Parsee 
M. D. He saw active service in 
the Indian Mutiny, ami is now 
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retired and living in London. Dr. 
Parakh's brotlier is a retiretl Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel and was the first 
I^arsee to receive the honour of 
being appointed physician to the 
Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy Hospital, 
and subsequently, before his retire- 
ment, he was appointed surgeon to 
the Goculdas Hospital. Dr. Parakh’s 
daughter has also distinguished her- 
self. She was placed first on the list 
at the Entrance Examination of the 
Calcutta Universily, and two years 
later took the F. A. degree at the 
same University in the first class. 
She passed her B. A. degree and at 
the end of a further tw'o years took 
lier M, A. degree. Dr Parakh is a 
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pnmxinent Freen^asoii, ami holds 
the position of Past Deputy District 
Grand Master of Burma. During 
the Coronation ho held the jiast 
rank of (irand Deacon of England. 

Mr. KIHSHNA RAO PHATAK, 
Pleader, High Court, Central Provin- 
ces. Born at Ratnagiri, Bombay 
Presidency, February 26, 1856. 

Educated at the Marathi 2nd School 
and the High School in his native 
towm. Passed tlie entrance ex- 
amination of^ the Bombay Univer- 
sity in November 1870, and 
joined the Elphimtone College, but 
for want of means could not take an 
extended course at that institution. 
He left in August 1871 and went to 
Nag[)Ur in search of employment. 
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which he sec:ured as an Examiner 
in the Deputy Acrountant^Geuerars 
Office. He held this post for five 
years when he was prornoted to 



Mr* KktstiNA Kao Phatak. 


Auditor on increased pay. Mean- 
while he had studied law, and at the 
end of 1876 he passed the Local 
Pleader Examination. In the fol- 
lowing year he resigned the service 
and commencedpractice as a Pleader, 
which he continues to the present 
day, having established himself as 
one of the leaders of the Nagpur Bar. 
Mr, Phatak has a literary turn in 
n»atters relating to the law, and has 
published the Central Provinces Law 
Report Digest in 2 Volumes, and has 
annotated in Marathi the Central 
Provinces Tenancy Act which has 
run through five editions. He has 
also published the Central Provinces 
Boiler Inspection Act with rules. 
Outside his profession he has busied 
himself with industrial matters, and 
owns a Flour and Saw Mill at Nagpur, 
also a small Cutlery Factory, He is 
also Managing Director of the Pal- 
gaon Manufacturing Company, a post 
he has held since 1889. The Com- 
pany has had a successful career 
for which Mr, Phatak is greatly res- 
ponsible. In recognition of his 
s^^rvices the shareholders of the Com- 
pany have formed a scholarship in 
his honour named “The Krishna 
Kao Phatak Scholarship” to be held 
by a student at the Victoria Jubilee 
Technical Institute at Bombay. Mr. 


Phatak has also devoted attention 
to public affairs, he is a Municipal 
Commissioner for Nagpur, and a 
member of the Committee of the 
Niell City High School and of the 
Committee of the R. H. Bapurao 
Patwardhan High School, at Seeta- 
baldi, Nagpur. He was selected as 
one of the Secretaries to the C. P. 
and Herar Exhibition held at Nag- 
pur in 1908. 

Mr. SURYAKANTA RAMDAS, 
B.A. ((antab.), Barrister-at-Law, 
Nagpur, Central Provinces. Born 
at Bombay in the year 1879. Edu- 
cated at Fort High School and St. 
Xavier’s College in his native 
city. Went to Englaiul in 1899 to 
Christ College, Cambridge, where he 
took his degree in u)0}. Entered 
at Middle Temjde where he was 
called to the Bar in the same year. 
On being called he returned to India 
and commencedpractice al Nagpur 
where his father is also practising. 
Mr. Suryakanta is a nephew of Mr. 




Mr, S. Kamo AS. 


Karsondas Chabildas, late Presi- 
dency Magistrate of Bombay, and 
grandson of Mr. Chabildas Laloo- 
bhoy, senior partner of Messrs. 

i ames Mackintosli & Co,, and a well- 
nown citizen of Bombay. 

Mr, M. C. RANGIENGAR, Advo- 
cate and Member of the Mysore 
Legislative Council, Mysore, born in 


i86x. Graduated from the Centra] 
College, Bangalore, in 1882. Was 
enrolled an Advocate of the Chief 
Court of Mysore in 1887. On the 



Mr. M. Ranoienoar. 


establishment of the Mysore Legis- 
lative Council in 1907, was one 
of the first non-official Members 
a])pointed. 

Mr. THOMAS RICHARDS, 
Superintendent , Nimdydroog M ine, 
and Chairman of Messrs. John 
Taylor & Sons’ Committee on the 
Kolar Gold Field. Born at Tavis- 
tw'k, Devonslure, England, in the 
year 1844 ^tnd educated in his 
native town. He loft school at 
the age of sixteen, and worked 
as a miner at the Devon Great 
Consolidated Copper Mines near 
Tavistock, where two years later 
he w'^as made an assistant agent. 
He remained with this Company 
altogether eight years. In 1868, 
when he was twenty-four years of 
age he proceeded to Chili, South 
America, to supervise the erection 
of concentration plant for the 
treatment of copper ores, which 
occupied about 12 months. He 
remained in South America seven- 
teen and half years, during which 
period he had charge as manager 
of the Panukillo copper mines for 
4i years, and of the Copper 
Mines owned by Mr. Charles 
I.-ainl>ert, the well-known copper 



smelter of En^laml, for 12 years. 
He sul^scquently spent four and a 
half years in Veiwzuela, first in 
charge of tlu* ct»pper mines and 
smelting works, and then as general 
agent of the Quebrada Railway 
Lands & Copper Company, Lrd. Ht‘ 
left South America at the end of 
iScp, and for the next four years 
was emj)loyed }n making 1rj])s ol 
inspection to gold and silver Mines 
in the United States and Mexico. 
For about qnnmths of this period he 
managed a gold and sdver mining 
property at Bacis in tin* State of 
Durango, Mexico. He was apjiointed 
Su}>erjntendent of the Niindydroog 
Mines on the Kolar Gold Field in 
August i8q4. Mr. Richards stiuUed 
chernistrv. mineralogy and sur\’eyjng 
in the evening classes of the Miners' 
Association of Devon and Cornwall, 
and took a special course of assay- 
ing under Mr. Richard Pearce at 
Truro, Cornwall. Hehasbrni a Mem- 
ber of the Institution of ('ivil En- 
gineers, London, since January nth 
1S87, a Member of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers since 
1892, and a Member of the Institute 



Mr, Thomas Richards. 

of Mining and Metallurgy, London, 
from its inception. Hetak<*s a keen 
interest in sport, and tennis is his 
chief out -door recreation. Mr. 
Richards is a j>rominent Free* 
nuison, and at pre.s<mt holds the 
position of Grand Stijierintendent oi 
. 46 
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Southern India, under the Scottish 
('onstitulion. He was oru* of the 
lounders of tin' Local Lodge, 
“ Southern ('ross," of which he has 
been Worshipful Master <»n two 
(K'casiems. 

Dr. SAN (\ PO, M.n.. Municipal 
('ommissioner. Station Road. Bas^ 
sein, Burma, is by nationality a 
Karen, and was born at Bassein on 
the 4th Oetolier 1870, He was edu- 



Hr. San C. Vo. 

eated at the American Baptist Mis* 
sion School. Bassein, and thereafter 
proceeded to America to continue his 
studies, where he pursued a four* 
years academic literary course. He 
then look up Medicine at the Albany 
Medical College of the I’nion 
University of the State of New 
York. At the expiry of his Univer- 
sity course he took an eight -months 
post-graduate course in New York 
City. In 1893-4 visited the 
W'orld^s Fair at Chicago and 
other centres of interest in the 
States, and also toured Canada, 
England and .Scotland, He returned 
to Burma in 1894, and in the 
following year joineil the Burma 
Medical Service as Resident Medical 
Officer of the Bassein Ho.spitaL 
where he remained for about live 
years. He then served as Civil 
Surgeon m two Districts, but in 
1903 re-signed the service and 
retired to practise at Bassein at the 
wish of the residents of that town. 


In connection with the jmvate 
practice he (‘stablished at Ba.sscin he 
has started his own druggist and 
medical liall. importing all m(‘dicid 
re(|uircmenls for his own use as well 
as for the supply of the public 
generally, This establishment is 
on a sound hnaiicial basis and 
has ever>' prospect of increasing 
greatly iii importance. Dr. San C. 

is proprietor of the * ‘ Karen 
National nWs,” a W'eckly publica- 
tion. This is the only secular paper 
issued in Burma and has the 
largest circulation of all the Karon 
newspap(^rs. ft has been in existence 
for 20 years. Dr. San C. Po was 
the first me<lical man outside of the 
service to be appointed plague ino- 
culatorin Burma. This was done 
at the wisii of file people of 
Bassein. 

Mr. GANP.VT RAO LAKSH- 
MAN SUBHKDAK, b.a., Bar. -at- 
Law, Nagpur, ('enlral Provinces. 
Born at Saugor, C, P., in Ajwil 
187b. and educated at Saugor 
High School, Rajkumar College, 
Nowgong, Biindclkhand. and Muir 
Central ('ollege, Allahabad, where 
he took his B. A. degree in 
1898. He then proceeded to 
England and entered Lincoln’s Imt, 
where he w^as called to the Bar 
in 1902. He was presented to His 
Majesty King Edward VIL at a 
I e\'ce held in .St. Jame.s’ Palace on 
>is( April 1902. In the same year 
he rt'turned to India and was en- 
rolled as an Advocate of tJie H’gli 
(‘ourt of Judicature, Bombay, and 
then as an Advocate of the Judicial 
t'oiiimiss’oner'st'ourt. Central Prov- 
inces. He prai'tised for some time 
at Nagpur and entered the Provin- 
cial Judicial Service as .Subord'naie 
Judge, Nagpur, in 1903. He re- 
signed the appointment in 1907 and 
lias rejoined the Bar at Nagpur, 
where he still continues to practise. 
In the famine of 1(^8 Mr, Ganpat 
Rao was the Honorary Secretary 
of the Provincial Branch of the 
Indian Famine Charitable Relief 
Fund. Mr. (ianpaf Rao belongs to 
the well-known Subhedar family of 
Saugor and is a great-grandson of 
Rao ^ mayak Rao Sahtb, who was 
the Prime Min'.sler and Commander- 
in-Chief of the Mahratta rulers of 
the State of Saugor till the territory 
was ceded to the British Govern- 
ment in i8t8. Rao Viuayak Rao 
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Sahib enjoyed a pension of Rs. 48,000 
per annum from the British Govern- 
ment. His son Nana Ganpat Rao 



Mr, G. U. SIBHEIUR. 

Sahib, and grandson Rao Sahib 
Lakshma.n Kao Subhedar, also 
received pensions from the British 
Go\^ernment to enable lliem to 
maintain the dignity and position 
of the family. The title of Rao 
Sahib is hereditary in the family, 
Both the father and grandfather of 
Mr. Ganpat Rao rendered valuable 
services to the British Government 
as Honorary Magistrate and mem- 
ber of the Municipal Boards. On 
the occas onof the Imperal Assem- 
hlege at Delhi in 1877, Rao Laksh- 
man Rao, Sahib, the father of Mr. 
Ganpat Rao, was granted a certifi- 
cate for loyalty and good services. 

The Hon. PUNDIT SUNDP:K- 
LAL, Rai Bahadur, c.i.e., Advocate, 
of Allahabad, was born in 1857. 
is a Nagar Brahmin by caste. He 
was educated at the Muir Central 
College, Allahabad, and jiassed the 
B, A. Examination of the University 
of Calcutta held in December 1880; 
also the examination prescribed for 
admission as Vakil of the N.-W. P. 
High Court, held in Janu^ 1880. 
He was enrolled as a Vakil of the 
N,-W. P. High Court on 2Xst Decem- 
ber 1880, and practised in the 
Courts of the Allahabad district for 
two years, and joined the Bar of the 
Allahabad High Court early in 1883. 
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He quickly acquired a large and 
lucrative practice, an<l in 1888 was 
appointed a member of the Council 
of Law Reporting of the N.-W. P. 
High Court. In 1893 he was ap- 
pointed a member of the Board of 
that Court to represent the Vakils, 
and three years later he was one of 
the first batch of Vakils enrolled as 
Advocates of tlie ('oiirt. In De- 
cember 1888 he had been apiiointed 
a Fellow of the University of Alla- 
habad. and on the re-constitution 
of the University Senate under the 
Indian Universities Act of 1904, he 
was re-appointed. He is a member 



Hon. PCNDIT SVNDRKLAI.. 

ol the Faculties of Arts and Law, and 
has been a member of the Syndicate 
since March 1895. In January 1906 
he was appointed Vice-Chancellor of 
the University, and acted as such up 
to the end of 1907. Was elected to 
represent the University in the Legis- 
lative Council of the United Provinces 
in November 1904, was re-elected in 
December 1906, and again on the 
1 2 th March 1909. 

Ihe Hon. Pundit Sunderlal has 
always taken a keen and active 
interest in the work of the Univer- 
sity, and in education generally, 
and the Lieutenant-Governor ol 
the United Provinces (Sir J. P. 
Hewett) in his Convocation Address 
in November 1908, spoke in 
the highest terms of the work he 
had done in the cause of educa- 
tion. He is one of the Secretaries 


r 


of the MacDonnel University Board- 
ing House at Allahabad, and. to- 
gether with the Hon. Pundit Madan 
Mohan Malurya. took a iirominent 
part in the coIle(^tion of funds for 
Imilding the said institution. He is 
also President of the Allahabad 
Educational Society. 

Although he has a large practice, 
and holds a leading position at the 
xVllahaliad Bar, the Pundit lias 
found time to devote to public 
matters, and is a member of several 
Societies— among others, of the 
Royal Society of .\rls, Manufac- 
tures. and Science, J.ondon. He 
owns one of the largest j)rivate 
libraries in the United Provinces. 
He was matle a Roi Bahadur in 
1905 and created C. L E. in the fol- 
h)wing year. He took a prominent 
part in the establishment of the 
University School ol Law. In May 
1909, he appointed to act as first 
additional Judicial Commissioner ol 
Ouclh, and a few days later on as 
the full Judicial (‘ommissiouer of 
that Court for a latter over live 
months during the absence on leave 
oi Mr. Chamier and Mr. Evans. 


Mr. HAROLD (HAMIER- 
TRIPP, Barnster-ai-Law, Secun- 



Mr. H, Chamikr-'I'ripp. 

derabad, born at Coimbatore in the 
year 1879 and educated at Bishop 
Cotton School, Bangalore, and St. 
George's Grammar School, Hydera- 
bad, (Deccan), and the Nizam 
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College, Hyderabad. From the 
latter institution he matriculated 
to the Madras University. For 
two years lie pursued a course 
of reading at the Medical School, 
Hyderabad (Deccan), proceeding to 
England at the expiry of this period 
in 1899. He entered at Middle 
Temple, and, after the usual course 
of stud}^ was called to the Bar 
i)u the 25th January, 1903. Ho 
returned to India for the purpose of 
pursuing his profession, and com- 
menced practice at Secunderabad, 
where he settled, and became an 
important member of the local Bar. 
His profe.ssional engagements have 
included many important cases. It 
was Mr. Tripp who defended Lieu- 
tenant (r. R. Cooksou at a (jeueral 
Court Martial held in 1907, in 
place of the famous Advocate, Mr. 
Eardley Norton, who was unavoid- 
ably absent, and who, it was origi- 
nally intended, should have con- 
ducted the case. Mr. Tripp is a keen 
sportsman and takes particular 
interest in lawn tennis and shoot- 
ing. He is an excellent amateur 
actor and has taken part in many 
entertainments and theatricals. He 
is a member of the Masonic Craft 
and much interested in all Masonic 


matters. At present holding the 
position of Worshipful Master of 
Lodge Deccan, No, 1444. 
short time he acted as Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Scfnmderabad Young 
Men's Christian Association. Mr. 
Tripp is also a Member of the Bar 
of H. H. The Nizam's High Court 
at Hvtlerahad, where all cases are 
conducted in the Urdu language. 
He is an excellent linguist, reading 
and speaking Tamil and Telugu, 
and reading Kanarese. 

Mr. FREDERICK ALEXAN- 
DER CHARLES TRUTWEIN, 
Advocate of the Chief Court, Bas- 
sein. Born in the year 1870, and 
educated at Rangoon College, which 
is affiliated with the Calcutta 
University, of which University 
Mr. Trulwcin is a B. A. He was 
enrolled an Advocate of the late 
Judicial Court, Lower Burma, and 
Recorder's Court, Rangoon, in the 
year 1892, and in the same year 
lie came to Bassein and commenced 
to practise in that town. On the 
formation of the Chief Court in 
1900, Mr. Trutwein was enrolled 
an Advocate of that Court. He is 
a member of “F*' Company of the 
Rangoon Volunteer l^iftes and is 


considered a crack shot. He was 
for two years the best marksman 
in the Battalion. At the Coronation 



Mr. 1'. A. c. Tri twkin. 


of King Edward VII he was one of 
the Volunteers s<‘.lected to attend 
the celebration. 






BA 1 .D\V 1 N HOYS’ HKiH 
SCHOOL, Hanjjiilore, the largest 
Protestant boarding school in South 
India, was founded in 1881) l)y the 
Rev. J. E. l^obinson, now Bisho]> 
Robinson. The first Principal was 
the Rev. M. H. Kirk. At the time 
td founding it was known as the 
“Methodist Day School” arwl 
admitted pujuls of both sexes and 



Uev. P. V. Roberts. 


was housed in rented premises. On 
the appointment of the Rev. Ira 
A. Richards in 1881 as Principal, 
friends in America were interestetl 
in the work, and the Hou’ble John 
Baldwin of Berea, Ohio. L. S. A., 
was induced to give Ks. 15,000. 
Property was acquired ami the 
school was named after him. Th(‘ 
schopl soon gained the confuleiice 
of the public and it began to prosper, 


and with the aid of (jovernment. 
through Mr. (lirdlestone, British 
Resident, the lirst building was 
erected and named Richards Hall, 
i)ecauseof the self-sacrificing efforts 
of Mr. Richards. This building was 
formally opened on the jrd October 
1888, with Sir Harry IVendergast, 
British Resident, in tlie chair. The 
Rev. W. L. King, d.J).. was then 
Principal. The Rev. \\\ H. HoL 
lister still furthe.r popularised the 
scluN)J by travelling all over South 
India and placing before parents the 
ad\'autages of a good school, with 
a well-managed Boarding Depart - 
nient. During the Resiclentship of 
the late Sir Oliver St. John the 
grant-in-aid w^as withdrawn, so as 
to enable the (ioveruinent to try its 
new scheme of having one central 
aided school. For six years the 
school lived without any aid from 
Government, but was loyally suj)- 
])orted In* the public, who had the 
utmost confidence in the then 
Princi})al, the late Rev. T. K. Tous- 
saiut who was ap])ointe<l in i8q2. 
Sir Wdliani Lee- 
War uer revoked 
the j)lau of his 
jncdecessor, res- 
tored the grant- 
in-aid, and gave a 
liberal building 
grant towards the 
cost of erecting a 
science labora- 
tory. The Leo 
Warner Labora- 
tory i,s to-day one 
of the best equi])- 
ped Higli School 
laboratories in 
India. On the 
death of Mr. 

Toussaint in 1899 
the management 


was much put al)out fora suitable 
man to succeed him, and the school 
])assed under a cloud for four 
years. In 100,5 a new policy was 
adopted. The present Principal 
was placed in charge : the girls 
were formed into a sei)aruto depart- 
ment of their own, and the cloud 
lifted. Tlui alumni of the school 
rallied round it and subscribed 
tow'ards tlie t'rection ol a Memorial 
Dormitoiy, known as the “Toussaint 
Memorial.” The corner stone w*as 
placed ])y Sir Donald Robertson, 
who in many ways did much to 
resuscitate the institution. Iniyo^ 
the “Toussaint Memorial” was 
opened by Sir James Bourdillon 
who gave the school a play ground 
on the north side of its compound. 
This is now known as the “ Bour- 
dillon Play ground. ’ ' The next 
year new premises were acquired on 
the south, and in March 1907 the 
Hon’blc Mr. St\iart Fraser laid the 
corner of a new structure, named 
after him “Fraser Hall.’* In 
November 1907 the Hou’ble Mr 
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Williams laid the loutidation-stone 
of Oldham Hall, a three-storied 
building, named after Bishop Old- 
ham, who has done much to lurther 
the interests of the school There is 
a very strong and efficient staff of 
missionaries and laymen, viz., The 
Kev. P, V. Roberts, B.A. (Classics), 
Principal, Head-master and T reasur- 
er: Rev.C, F. Lipp, m.a., Vice-Prin- 


dpal: Rev. Lee H. Hockey. B.A.: the 
Rev. A. B. Coates, B.sc., and J. J. 
Stevenage, Esq., together with mas- 
ters and mistresses. One feature 
of lh(‘ school, peculiar to it we 
believe, is the emphasis laid on 
tlic large part played in the board- 
ing establishment by the ladies ol 
the staff. Mrs. Roberts, Mrs, 1 Jpp, 
iMrs, Coates and Miss Toussaint 
come into personal contact with 
the boys and play the part of 
mother and sister. There are all 
the requisite adjuncts of a first- 
rate highscliool, such as a mtiseum, 
reading-room, library, gymnasium, 
literary society, and athletic club. 
Negotiations are on foot to secure 
a generous swimming bath. 

The accommc)dati(ni consists of 
four single-storied buildings, four 
lwa)-storied and one three-storied 
buihling. There are six dormi tones 
and quite a number of dining 
halls* and accommodation for 200 
boarders. The school cadet corps 
is the largest in Bangalore, and to 
quote the words of Mr. Stuart 
Fraser in a recent public utterance 
of his, “ the school has so gained 


the confidence of the public that 
it is courted by those who are in 
a position to pick and choose/’ 
The school is strongly Evangelical 
Protestant. 

The Rev. PRECY VIVIAN 
ROBERTS was bom in Gudular, 
S.-E. Wynaad in 1874, and is the 
.son of an English planter. Early 
in life he 
came into 
c o n t a c I 
with Ame- 
ricans and 
had li J s 
s c h o o ! 
training in 
the school 
which he 
ru>w admi- 
nisters. He 
took to 
teaching at 
the early 
age of six- 
\ een and 

comb in ed 
travel with 
study, so 
that when 
he was call 
ed to the 
Head of 
the school six years ago he brought 
to bear on it, not only the result 
of bo(»k study, but a knowledge of 
tlie needs of 'the English speaking 
peoi)le ol India, as 
well as the systems 
in vogue in Eng- 
latid and America, 

In 1897 he mar- 
ried the Head 
Mistress of t h e 
(brls’ school. Muss 
Grieves on, b) 
whose efforts ami 
ex))erience, no less 
than his, is the 
large prosperity of 
thescnool due. 

B A I. D W 1 N 
GIRLS’ SCH(K)L, 

Bangalore. Found- 
ed in the year 1880 
by the Reverend 
J ! E. Robinson, 
now Bishop Robin- 
son. The name of “Baldwin” was 
adopted in honour of the Honour- 
able John Baldwin of Berea, Ohio, 
U. S. A., who had generously con- 


tributed {1,000 to the funds of the 
school .At commencement the 
school was dentifieil with the Bald- 
win Boy.s’ School pupils of both 
sexes being received at the establish- 
ment which was then known as the 
Methodist Day School The school 
was run on this plan until the 
year 1903 when it was thought 
advisable in the interests of both 
establishments to se])arate the 
girls from the boys* school. The 
girK establishment from this time 
was managed as an entirely separ- 
rate organisation under its own 
I.ady l’rincij)al who was at first 
Miss Montgomery, b.a. Tiie present 
Principal is Miss E. M. Benthien, 
B.sc. The school has at present 
aecomnuulation for one hundred 
and fifty scholars and mnv has one 
hnntlred aiul five pupils. It has 
accordingly been decided to increase 
tht‘ accommodation, and it is con* 
tem])lated to add four mort* rooms 
to the ])reseiil boarding establish- 
ment and to erect a new (wo- 
storied Imilding of ten rooms. 
A ncw» music room is also in con- 
templation. The school ])ossesscs 
a tine library and with additions 
intended will shortly own a 
thousand rupees w'orth of books 
There is an interesting museum 
attached. A S]>acious garden exists 
for recreation, and the grounds in 
which the buildings stand measure 
about five acres, Two interesting 


literary societies are conducted 
entirely by the girls, and at these 
debating, elocution and music are 
specially developed. There is also 



•‘Ol.DHAM TIaL!..’’ TUK KoAHUINO HOU.SK OF THK BaLOWIN 
Hkjh .Schooi., Bano.\u>kic, 



Richards Hall and 'rm ssaint Msmokiai^ 
Bai.dw'i.n’ Hich iSciu'oi., Bano^lork. 
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a school paper edited by the girls. 
The delightful climate of Bangalore 
where the school is situated is 
extremely healthy for the children 
all tlie year round. Domestic 
trainbig is not neglected, and the 



Miss K, M. Bknthikn/ Principal, 
BAurnMN (fiRLs^ High School, 
Bangalork. 

cookery class is a favourite one. 
Miss Elizabeth M. Bonthicn, b.sc., 
Principal, Baldwin Girls’ School, 
was b<^rn m Ei\glaud and taken to 
America at the age of five where she 
was educated at public and private 
schools. Miss Benthien received tea- 
cher’s training at the State Normal 
University and other training 
colleges. She is trained in Uatin, 
French au<l (ienuan and has s])eciai 
training in scliool music, drawing 
and elocution. She graduated from 
Chicago Training School in 1893 and 
from Dixon College in 1903, and was a 
student at the University of Chicago 
for two years. Miss Benthien has 
twenty* five years of teaching experi- 
ence, eighteen in America and seven 
in India, in Kindergarten, Primary, 
Middle, High School and College 
work and is a member of the 
Women’ sForeign Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Church since 1896. 

The BISHOP COTTON HIGH 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
Bangalore. This Institution was 
established by the Reverend Samuel 
Tliomas Pettigrew, Chaplain of St. 
Mark’s Church, Bangalore, in April 
1865, with the object of imparting 


a sound education on Church of 
England principles to European 
and Eurasian children of both sexes. 
The boys’ school was at first located 
in the building «m the High (iround 
at Bangalore now knowm as * ‘ West- 
ward Ho.” The Institution was 
subsequently removed to a more 
couveiiient locality on South Parade. 
The Reverend S. T. Pettigrew sub- 
se(jueritJy took over the ])rivate 
school formerlj’^ conducted by Miss 
Willi ard and established it as a 
Bisho]) Colton Girls* School. The 
first Warden was Mr. George Rey - 
nolds, wdio was brought out from 
England, but he resigned the War- 
(lenship in t 8(>7. lni8(M), the S. P. 
r. K. were a])})roached for a grant- 
in-aid. The upshot was that tfie 
S. P. (\ K. promised a grant of /230 
provided was raised by 

subscription in India. In the same 
year llie Right Reverend Bishoj) 
Cotton, Metropolitan of India, visit- 
ed Bangalore. He exjdained the 
method of raising funds by publi.: 
subscription supplemented hy Ciov- 
ernment grant which had been 
successful in Bengal, and a special 
Committee was formed to further 
the project. In November 1870. 
th(* Committee selected tin* present 
sit(‘, and it was arranged to rent the 
boys' school property for li\’e 
years with option of purchase fol- 
ks. 22,000 at the expiry of that 


term. Tlie adjoining premises were 
rented on a similar a,rrangement, 
the purchase money being fixed at 



Uev. S, T. rr.iTioRKW, 
i'luiplfiin of St. Mjii k's Parish Ch., Ban- 
g.'iloiv, and Koundt?r of the Bishop Colton 
Schools. 

Rs. 18,000, The school oi)ened in 
the new premises on the lolh Feb- 
ruary 1872. The Government td 
India granted a loan of Rs. 37,000 
at 5 p(jr cent, in 1875, to enable 
the Trustees to absolutely acquire 



BiRHOP Cotton High School, Bangalore, a portion ok the Bo\V 
School ant* Pi-avground, 





the property and pay lor the build- 
ings erected. An arrangement was 
made in 1871 by which twelve 
scholars known as St. Mark's 
Scholars'' were admitted at half 
rates, the cost being paid from a 
Trust Fund in connection w'ith St. 
Mark’s Church. At the rendition ol 
the Mysore Province to the Maha- 
raja the Government loan was taken 
over by the Mysore Durbar, who in 
1889 generously remitted the hall 
of the outstanding balance, ix., 
Rs. 4,682-4-0. In 1897, the Mysore 
Government made a special grant 
of Rs. 2,000 in recognition of the 
school’s good work. The school 
prospered for a time, but in the year 
1907 it was considered useless by 
the Committee to continue the 
struggle for existence in place of 
serious rivalry, esiiecially from mis- 
sionary schools. It w^as resolved 
to approach the great Church Mis- 
sionary Society oi England t(j take 
over the Institution. In accord- 
ance the Bishop of Madras ar- 
rangerl for the S. P. G. Brotherhood 
working in Triehinopoly to come 
to Bangalore and undertake the 
management of the school. Under 
its auspices the school is regain- 
ing all its old inf.nence. sum 
of Rs. 25,000 has been expended 
in improving and extending tlu^ 
Institution and buildings. The 
attendance has increased and the 
Institution ci^mtnands the esteem 
of all w’ho wish their children to be 
educated by English gentlemen 
from English public schools. The 
present Honorary Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Bishop Cotton 
Schools and Chai^lain of St. Mark’s, 
Bangalore, is the Reverend F. W. 
Heyeook, w^ho was educated at Chel- 
tenham College and New C'ollege, 
Oxford, where ho look his B, A. 
degree in 1890 and his M. A. in 1898. 
Archbishop Temple, the Bishop of 
London, ordained Mr. Heycock Dea- 
con in 1891 and Priest in 1892. 
He served the curacies of St. Mary’s, 
Ealing, Christ Church, Blackfriars, 
and Christ Church, Forest Hill. 
In 1898, he arrived in India, and 
served in several stations in the 
Madras Diocese. In 1906, he came 
to St. Mark’s, Bangalore. He has 
followed in the footsteps of his pre- 
decessors at St. Mark's, in taking 
the liveliest interest in the welfare 
of the Bishop Cotton Schools. It 
was his lot to be the Secretary of 
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the schools at tlie most critical 
period of their history, and he has 
done his share in supporting their 
cause and seeing them rise from a 
period of depression to one of 
renewed prosperity in an increased 
degree. 

THE GOVERNMENT COLI-EGK, 
JUBBl^LPORE. 

This college originated in the 
Saugor High School, which was es- 
tablished by the General Committee 
of Public Instruction in 1836 and 
placed under the superintendence 
of a local Committee consist ng of 
(jovernment officials and native 
gentlemen of rank. College classes 
up to the F. A. Standard were 
added, and the school affil ateci to 
the Calcutta University in i8()0. 
It was removed to Jubbnlpore in 
1875. The Institution continued to 
be a (k)llegiate school till Juno 1885, 
when B. A. Classes w^ere opened. 
The Higli School classes continued 
to be maintained till when 

thev were abolished. 

At present the College is affiliated 
to the Allahabad University up to 
the B. A. and B. ,Sc. Standards. 
There are large and well-equipped 
Physical Science Laboratories with 
a Mansfield gas installation. The 
Boardng house attached to the 
College accommodates about 82 
students. 

The Teaching staff consists of a 
European Principal and e'ght Indian 
Professors. It is the only Govern- 
ment Arts College in the Central 
Provinces. The present College 
buddings are unsu'ted to, and in- 
sufficient for, the needs of a first- 
rate Educational Institution, but 
this defect wdll soon be remedied, 
as a fine bnihling for the College has 
been sanctioned by the C. P. Gov- 
ernment. The growth of the (iol- 
lego within the last twenty years is 
iiwbcated by the following figures : ~ 
1886 . 47 Students. 

1891 . . 87 
1896 . . 9J 
1908 . , 164 

Mr. ROBERT McGAVIN 
SPENCE, M.A. (Edin.), Principal, 
Government College, J ubbulpore, 
Central Provinces. Born :n Scot- 
land in the year 1866. Graduated 
at Edinburgh University, where he 
took his M. A, degree in 1889. 
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J oined the ladiaiiseiwdce in 1890 and 
arrived in India July 31st of same 
year, and was appointed to the 
substantive rank cd Superintendent, 
Train'ng Institution, Nagpur, In 
1894 he was appointed temporarily 
to ofiSciate as Principal, Jubbulpore 
College. In 1900 after turlough he 
did duty as Charge Officer on Famine 
Duty, and at the end of the sams 
year wms appointed to officiate ae 



Mr R McCiAvih Scknck 

Inspector of Schools, E. C. In 
iQojIr after returning to the Training 
Institution, now in Jubbulpore, he 
did duty as Plague Executive Offi- 
cer. In 1906, he again officiated 
as Inspector ot Schools, Northern 
Circle. In January 1908, he was 
appointed Principal (jovernrnent 
College, Jubi)ulpore. Mr. Spence is 
a Fellow of the Allahabad Uni- 
versity. 

INDIAN INSTITUTE OF 

SCIENCE. BANGALORE. 

It appears that as far back as the 
year 1894, or perhaps even at a much 
earlier date, the late Mr. J. N. Tata, 
Parsi merchant of Bombay, first 
conceived a scheme for the es- 
tablishment in his native city of a 
university for post graduate study 
and research. Mr. Tata realised 
that the colleges attached to the 
Indian Universities resembled in 
some respects the American ealleges 
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of a third of a century ago ; and 
that, however erticiently they might 
provide for the general education of 
the people, they could play no part 
in the creation of a commercial 
India. It was clear to him that 
something of the nature of an 
institution, or institutions, analog- 
ous to the Johns Hopkins Utuver' 
ftity in Baltimore, was needed in 
Bombay, and it was only when he 
had failed to ol)tain the support 
of his fellow-citizens, and induce- 
ments were held out to him by the 
Government of Mysore, that it was 
decided to locate the Institute in 
Bangalore. It may be added that 
both Her Highness the Maharani 
Kegent, and her minister, the late 
Sir Sheshadri Iyer, one of the ablest 
statesmen that India ever produced, 
took a keen interest in the scheme, 
and that the latter was a close friend 
of the late Mr. Tata, with whom 
he had much in common. 

From the outset Mr. Tata otlere<l 
to find a large sum of money for the 
endowment of the Institute, and 
almost immediately after the arrival 
ofLordCurzon in India, negotia- 
tions were opened with Government 
with a view to obtaining financial 
support. These negotiations, which 
were conducted on behalf of Govern- 
ment by Sir Herbert Kisley, Secre- 
tary in the Home Department, 
were brought to a successful con- 
clusion at the end of 1903* when an 
arrangement was arrix'ecl at whereby 
Mr. lata .set aside jnoperly guaran- 
teed to bring in a minium income 
of one and a quarter lakhs ; (he Gov- 
ernment of Mysore gave a capital 
grant of five lakhs, and an annual 
grant of half a lakh, and the Govern- 
ment of India contribu'ed one half 
of the sum of these amounts, that 
is to say, a capital grant of two and a 
half lakhs, and upwards of eighty 
seven thousand rupees a year. It 
remained to transfer the property 
to Government, and to draw up 
a definite plan for the orgarrsation 
and work of the Institute, when, 
in May 1904, Mr. Tata died, while 
m a visit to Europe, 

Shortly before Mr. Tata’s death 
two reports on the scheme had been 
published, one by Sir William Ram- 
say, and the other by Colonel Clib- 
born, the Principal of the Rurki 
Engineering College, and Professor 
Masson of Melbourne. Of these 
report.s it is unnecessary to speak at 
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length; it may, however, be stated 
that they agreed m recommending 
the establishment of the Institute 
for teaching and research in thos<^ 
branches of science, such as chemis- 
try. electro-technology, bacteriology, 
etc., which bear on industry. They 
also expressed the view that the In- 
stitute should attract the right kind 
of student, and that the numbers 
should be limited. 

Mr. Tata’s death naturally delayed 
the completion of his project ; but at 
the end of 1003 his executors, Messrs. 
1 ). J. and R. J. Tata, his Sfuis, 
requested the Government of India 
to take steps to appoint a director 
to the Institute. The present Direc- 
tor was offered the appointment 
on the recommendation of the Royal 
Society by the Secretary of Stale for 
India in August iqob. and arrived 
in India in November of the same 
year. 

Owing to unforeseen delays, it 
was impossible to proceed at 
once with the establishment of the 
Institute, but after some delay a 
constitution was drawn up. and 
early in ic)o8 His Excellency the 
\’icer()y, as Patron of the Institute, 
appointed a (ommittee to manage 
its atfairs pending the transference 
of the properties and the publica- 
tion of the scheme. The Committee 
met for the lirst time on the 23rd 
March, and shortly afterwards the 
building operations commenced. 
(The Committee consists of the Resi- 
dent (Chairman), the Dewan, the 
Director of the institute, Professor 
Rudolf (Applied Chemistry). Pro- 
fessor Hay (Electro-technology), Mr. 
Padsha (representing Mr. R. ]. 
Tala), Mr. Bhabha (representing 
Mr. D J. Tata). 

Dr. MORRIS WILLIAM 1 RA- 
VERS, O.SC. (1-OIld.), F.R.S., 1904 : 
Fellow of L-niversity College, Lon 
don. Director of the Iml^an Institute 
of Science, Bangalore, is a Mem- 
ber of the Board of Scientific Ad- 
vice for India. Born January 24th, 
1872. son of the late William 
I'ravers, M.n., f.r.c.s., of London. 
Educated at Blundell’s School, 
Tiverton ; University College, Lon- 
don, T889 to 1893 ; University of 
Nancy, France, 1894 I Assistantship 
at Unwersity College, London, 
1884 ; Assistant Professor, 1898 ; 
Fellowship, 1900. Elected to the 
Chair of Chemistry in University 


College, Bristol, 1903. Apjxiinted 
Director of the Institute, 1906. 

Publications: The Experimenlai 
Study of Gases (Macmillan & Co.) ; 
Papers relating to the discover}’ 
of the rare Gases of the Atmos- 
phere, conjointly with Sir William 
Ramsay ; Papers on the Lique- 
faction of Hydrogen, on the measure- 
ment of extremely low Temperatures, 
and on other subjects relating to 
physical and inorganic Chemistr}'. 
Articles on Education. 

Member of Scientific Societies; 
The Royal Society, the Chemical 
Society, the Society of Chemical 
Industry, the (ierman Chemical 



Dr, .\f. \V Travers, 

Society, the Faraday Society, the 
AwSiatic Society of Bengal, the Min- 
ing and Geological Institute of 
India, the Indian .Association for 
the Cultivation of Science. 

Clubs : The Royal Societies, St. 
James’ St., London : the U. S. Club, 
Bangalore; the U. S. Club, Simla; 
the Royal Bombay Yacht Club. 

Recreations : Climbing, walking, 
fisliing. 

Address: Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore. 

The NIZAM COLLEGE, Hyder- 
abad, Deccan. This institution 
was originally known as the Ma- 
drassa-i-Aliya, or School for Nobles, 
and was founded by Sir Salar 
Jung I, to give education on English 
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public school linos to the sons of 
nobles and gentlemen. In i 8 by 
the old Hyderabad College was 
abolished, on account of the 
smallness of the number of its 
students, and its classes were 
incori)orated with the Madrassa-i- 
Aliya, the combined institution 
bein^ named The Nizam College. 
This is a first grade college, affiliated 
to Madras University, and has a 
staff of graduates of English and 
Indian Universities, and of Moulvis 
and Pandits for the Oriental 
side. The college is open to all 
matriculates ; the fees are about 
seN'enly rupees a year ; and there 
are Government scholarships to the 
total value of Rs. 340. The School, 
as formerly, is open to sons of nobles 
and higher officials ; the fees are ten 
rupees a month. The Boarding- 
house can accommodate about 
thirty boarders ; the fees are about 
fifty rupees a month. There are ten 
or twelve scholarshi})s from Rs. 70 
to Rs. xoo for Murshidzadas, boys 
belonging to families more or less 
closely related to that of His 
Highness The Nizam, and residence 
in the boarding school is obligatory 
on the holders of these. 

In 1907 the college was fonneil 
into a department independent of 
the Director of Public Instruction, 
and was placed under the manage- 
ment of a Board of Governors. There 
is an excellent library of several 
thousand volumes kept fully up-to- 
date in all the departments of study ; 
and the managing body has deter- 
ipined on improvements on a large 
scale which when carried out will 
make the college, both on the English 
and Oriental sides, one of the best- 
equipped institution of its class in 
India. 

Mr. E. A. SEATON, m.a., Princi- 
pal, Nizam College, Hyderabad, 
Deccan. Born in England in the 
j ear 1858. Educated at Leeds School, 
Yorkshire, and proceeded to Oxford 
University as an Exhibitioner, 
where he graduated, taking honours 
in Classical Moderations and the 
Final School of Jurisprudence. In 
1882, he was selected as assistant 
Wdmasterof the Madrassa-i- Aliya 
or School for Nobles, Hyderabad. 
Later, when the Nizam College was 
founded, he was appointed Vice- 
Principal under the late Mr. Hodson, 
M.A, He officiated in this capacity 

. 47 


or eight years, and at the expiry of 
this period was appointed Inspector 
of Schools, Aurangabad. Mr. Hod- 



Mr. E. A. Sk.vton 

son dying in 1894 Mr. Seaton was 
appointed tr> succeed Jiim as Prin- 
cipal of the Nizam College. 

Mr. PHILIP HENRY STURGE, 
M.A., Vice-Principal, Nizam College, 
Hyderabad, De<'can. Born in 
England, i860. Educated at York 
School, Was a scholar of King’s 



Mr. P. H. Stcjige. 


College, Cambrige, and passed the 
B. A, Examination in the year 1886, 
being bracketed senior in the Histo- 
rical Tripos. He took his M. A. 
degree in 1890 and came to 
Hyderabad to take up h^s present 
appoin tipnt of Vice-Principal , 
Nizam College. 

• Mr. JOHN GUTHRIE TAIT, 
M.A., Bar.-at-Law, Principal, Cen- 
tral College, Mysore. Mr. Tait was 
born in the year i86t at Edinburgh , 
Scotland, and educated at the Edin- 
burgh Academy. After taking the 
M. A. degree at the Uni\^ersify of 
Edinburgh, he went to St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge, and took a first 
class in the classical Trij)(>s in 1883, 
He was called to the Bar at Lincoln's 
Inn in 1888. He was at IJncoln’s 



Mr, J G Tait. 

Inn for about five years. In. the 
year 1890 he came I0 India to join 
the Mysore Educational Service 
and was appointed Profe.ssorof Eng- 
lish at the Central College. In 
April 1908 his present appointment 
as Principal of the same Institution 
was bestowed upon him. 

The VOKKALIG ARA 
SANGHA. This Association was 
started for the education and ame- 
lioration of tfie condition of the 
Vokkaligars, who form the main 
agricultural population of the State 
of Mysore. India is still mainly an 
agricultural country and the. bulk 
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of the population are tillers of the 
soil These agriculturists live iso- 
lated lives bounded by the con- 
fines of their villages, within which 
their interests lie, and with small 
means of obtaining information of 
the doings of the outside world. 
The advantages of civilization, 
science and education which have 
followed the extension of British 
Rule in India ha\'e been slow in 
reaching the masses of the agri- 
cultural population, though signs 
of an awaking are not now want- 
ing. Among those signs is the 
Vokkaligara Sangha, the establish- 
ment of which IS due to a few edu- 
cated gentlemen of the community, 
Messrs. T. Byannah, B. Kempanna, 
B. Nagappa, Bar.-at-Law ; H. Chan- 
niah, M. L. Shama Gowda, M. Sul>- 
biah, B. N, Channiga])pa, b.a ; ('. 
Laksmana Gowda, b.a., b.l.; C. Xan- 
jappa, M.B., c.M. ; K, H. Ramayyat, 
B.A. ; B. Puttaiya, b.a. These 
gentlemen seeing the backwardness 
of their people conceived it their 
duty to set themselves to remedy it. 
Enlisting the sympathies of certain 
well-to-do members of the commu- 
nity they accordingly formed them- 
selves into the Association named 
as above, on April i, 190b, The 
objects of this Association are: (1) 
the establishment of .students’ 
homes at Bangalore and other 
centres for Vokkaligar students 
under proper supervision ; (2) the 
publication of a newspaper and 
other literature for the dissemina- 
lion oi information useful to the 
community : (3) the deputation of 
lecturing missionaries to the in- 
terior of the country to secure 
the adherence o! the Vokkaligars 
to the objects of the Associa- 
tion; (4) the organisation of an 
annual general conference to bring 
the Vokkaligars together for tln^ 
purpose of mutual communication, 
as well as to pass and comment on 
the work of the Association, and 
thus effect unity among the scat- 
tered community. There art about 
a million and quarter of Vokkaligar 
agriculturists in the State of Mysore, 
and the field is a large one. His 
Highness the Maharaja frf Mysore 
has signified his emphatic approval 
by consenting to become the patron 
of the Association. The Vice-Patron 
is Mr. V. P. Maclhava Rao, b.a., 
the Dewan of the State of 
Mysore, who was in the first instance 


approached by the promoters. On 
the occasion of the second annual 
conference a silver casket was 
presented by the Vokkaligars to 
H. H. the Sfaharaja, who opened 
the Conference, and in addressing 
them referred to the importance 
of the Vokkaligars, who consti- 
tuted the great majority of the 
cultivators of Mysore. The com- 
munity he remarked had been 
backward in education, contenting 
themselves with attending to the 
immediate business of their lives 
without paying heed to \vhat was 
going on in the outside world. They 
had not found their voice as a 
corporate body till within the 
last year or so. Any mox^ement 
that tended to their welfare would 
receive hi.s support. His Highness 
was therefore graciously pleased 
to become the Patron of the 
Association, The Association has 
vigorously taken up their ]>ro- 
gramme. They have asked ( iovern- 
ment for a grant (»f laud on which 
to construct the students’ home 
and other building.s, and Messrs. 
Marappa and Muuiswamajipa, 
wealthy members of the commu- 
nity, have underaken to erect the 
buildings at a cost of 20 to 30 
thousand rupees. The ‘'Vokka- 
ligar Patrika,” a Canarese weekly, 
is being published ; of which Mr. 
B. Piittayva. the Assistant General 
Secretary of the .Association, is 
Editor. A printing press and 
accessories have been acquired. 
Mr. K. H. Ramayya, b.a., who is the 
life and soul of the Association, has 
toured through the districts and 
lectured to the Vokkaligars with 
success as far as Coimbatore and the 
Nilgiris. Tt is under contemplation 
to train men under him frir mis- 
sionary work. Mr. T. Byannah, 
President of the Sangha, who takes 
a keen interest in its work, has made 
a handsome donation of 10.000 
to the funds, besides lending his sub- 
stantially built house at Cotton- 
petta, Bangalore, for the office and 
printing establishment, Mr. B. 
Nagappa, Bar.-at-Law*, and Member 
Mysore Legislative Council, has also 
evinced his deep interest by a <lona- 
tion of Rs. 5,000. In all some 
Rs. '20,000 has been collected from 
sympathisers and deposited in the 
Bank of Madras in accordance w*ith 
the rules of the Association. The 
Conferences held at Bangalore 


(iqo6) and Mysore (1907) were 
numerously attended, and the 
dinners and social gatherings 
organised on these occasions have 
done much to dispel prejudices 
and sectarian bias and promote 
a spirit of unity, 

Mr. JOHN WEIR, m.a., f.m.u., 
Principal of the Maharaja’s College, 
Mysore. Born in Scotland in the 
year 1862, and educated at Glasgow 
High School and Glasgow Univer- 
sity. where he took the degree of 
M. A., wdth first class honour in 
Mathematics and Natural Philoso- 
phy. He subsequently attended 
Cambridge University where he took 
the degrees of B. A. and M. A. (1886 
and 1890). He was for four years 



Mr J. Whir. 

Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
at the University of Glasgow*, at the 
expiry of which period he joined the 
educational service of H. H. the 
Maharaja of Mysore, and came out 
to India w^ith the grade of Superior 
Educational Officer, 2nd class, and 
the appointment of Principl of 
the Maharaja’s College, which he 
has held ever since, being promoted 
to the 1st class in 1899. Mr. Weir 
was also a member of the Managing 
Committee of the Maharani’s Girls^ 
School from its inception to its 
abolition in April iqol He is an 
Honorary Feliovy of the Madras 
University. 



The 


Madras Chamber of Comnnerce. 


The history of the growtli and expansion of the 
trade of Madras during the j)ast seventy years, is the 
history of the Madras Chamber of Commerce- an 
Association of the merchants of the Presidency caj’ital, 
which was incorporated on the 29th Sej>tember, i8j6. 
The inaugural meeting was held at the office of Messrs. 
Binny & (.'0., Armenian Street, Black Town (or Oeorge- 
town, as it is now called), a firm which is still con- 
nected with the Chantber. 

It was then unanimously 
resolved : ‘ That an Asso- 

ciation be formed in Madras 
under the designation of 
the Madras Chamber of 
Comnterce.'' Mr. John 
Alves Arbuthnot was elect- 
ed Chairman, and a Com- 
mittee, comprising Messrs, 

J.W. Dare, J. Line, J. 

Scott, D. Pugh. J. Ouch- 
terlony and J. Barrow, was 
appointed. Mr. W. H. Hart 
was nominated Secretary, 
and Messrs. Hinny & Co. 
undertook the office of 
Treasurers, which they held 
until recently. 

At the first meeting of 
the Chamber, amimunica- 
"tions were opened with the 
East India and China Asso- 
ciation of London and with 
‘the Calcutta Chamber of 
Commerce, wliich had been 
established in 1835. In the 
letter to the Calcutta Cham- 
ber it was stated that ‘ ‘ the 
principal object of the 
Madras Chamlrcr being the 
same as that of Calcutta, 
namely, the amelioration of 
all Laws' and Regulations 
bearing on Commerce in 
the East Indies/’ the Committee was “induced to 
hoire that it will have the honour of your correstwn- 
dence on all subjects affecting the general interests 
of India;’’ and it looked “ forward with great satis- 
faction to the probability of the unitiHl voice of the 
Chambers of the three great Presidencies, forming 
the organ of the whole of the commercial interests 
of India, aided by the powerful influence and sup- 


port ttf the East India and China Association, effect- 
ing much toward the reiuos al of the restriction, which 
has long been deniod to individual representations.’’ 
In December of the same year, eorrespondend* was 
opened in the same wav with the Bomoay Chamber, 
which had been established barely a w'eek before that 
of Madras ; and on the loth May, 1839, the co-opera- 
tion of the C.eylon Chamber was welcomed by the 

Madras Cliamlier. On the 
i2th February 1856, the 
Madras Trades Association, 
tile younger sister of the 
Cliamber of Commerra', 
came into existence, and 
the Chamber, in offering its 
felicitations, assured the 
Trades Association of its 
cordial co-operation in all 
matters connected with the 
commercial interests of tlu- 
Presidency. The Govern- 
ment of Madras were in- 
formed on the nth October, 
1836, of the establishment 
of the Charalwr, and were 
asked to allow that body 
to correspond directly with 
the different public depart- 
ments. The request was 
laid beiore Sir Frederick 
Adam, K.C.B., the then 
tioveruor of Madras, when 
the following order was 
passed thereon “ The 
Right Honourable the Gov- 
ernor in Council anti- 
cipates much public good 
from the proceedings of the 
institution and would have 
felt some additional sa<l»- 
faction had he observed the 
names of some of the prin- 
cipal native merchants en- 
rolled among its membei's.'' Adverting to the Cham- 
ber's request to deal directly with heads of Governmeiit 
Departments, the Governor in Council “considers it 
preferable that the infiwmation required by the Asso- 
ciation should be suiiplied through the medium of 
the Government.” Finally in the matter of the 
privileges to be accorded the Chantber, it was decided 
to place the Madras body on the same footing as the 
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Calcutta Chamber as soon as it was ascertained what 
privileges had been extended to that Chamber by the 
Governments of India and Bengal. In acknowledging 
the Government Order, and referring to the matter ot 
the admission of Indian merchants, the Chamber said, 
that the only two Indians connected with the trade of 
the Port who had expressed their wish to become 
subscribers of the Association had been enrolled among its 
members, and that it was open to any Ttulian, as it was 
to any European, merchant to obtain admission toil, at 
any time, l>y adopting the usual course })rescirbed for 
candidates by the Rules and Regulations of the Chamber. 

Several Indian firms did take advantage of the 
privilege ; but in recent years Indian membership has 
dwindled considerably, and at present there is not a 
single Indian firm represented in the Chautbev. 

From the year 1841, w^ben its first Secretary went 
to England, 
until Decem- 
ber 1854, when 
his successor, 

Mr. Benjamin 
Cardoxo, was 
appointed, t lie 
Chamber took 
very little 
part in the 
public life of 
Madras. From 
the latter 
year, how- 
ever, it made 
u]) lor any 
lack of acti- 
vity that may 
Jiave been 
showui during 
tlu? first de- 
cade and more 
of its exis- 
tence. No per- 
manent ar- 
rangements 
were made 
respecting a 
building for Sir Charles Lawson, 

the meetings Secretaiy from 1862 to 1892. 

of the Cham- 

4 )er, and in its earlier years it occupied a furnished roojn> 
wherever accommodation offered. In 1869 the Chamber 
entered into possession of a room wdiich had been sf>e- 
cially built for it at No, 6, First Line Beach, Black 
Town (now Georgetown), and since then it has occupied 
these premises in conjunction with the Madras Mail, 
the tie binding the Chamber and the leading journal 
m South India being Sir Charles Lawson, one of the 
pvojmetors, and who for twenty- three years was editor 
ot that ]*aper, and his son Mr. A. E. Lawson, now 
editor of the paper, who have successively liekl the 
Secret ar>’ship from 1862 to the present day. 

The Chairmanship. 

Among the leading merchants of Madras, wdio have 
filled the office of Chairman are the following 


Mr. J. A, Arbuthnot, Mr. J. W, Dare, Mr. W. S. Binny, 
Mr. John Line, Mr. James Scott, Mr. J, A. Ellis, 
Mr. James Thomson, Mr. J. B. Key, Mr. George 
Arbuthnot, Mr. Henry Nelson, Mr. William McTaggart, 
Mr. W. N. Arbuthnot, Mr. Joseph Goolden, * Mr. R. C. 
Campbell, Mr. W. H. Crake, Mr. John Vans Agnew% 
* Mr. A. 1 . Bvard,* Mr. W. Rierson Arbuthnot, Mr. Henry 
Tolputt> Mi\ John Young, * Mr. A. F, Brown, ^ Mr. J. C. 
Loch, * Mr. Patrick Macfadyen, Mr. R. C. Walker, 
*Mr. Clement Simpson, Mr. J. Jones, *Mr. Alexander 
Mackenzie, Mr. J. C. Shaw, * Mr. J. A. Boyson, 
*Mr. (now Sir) George Arbuthnot, * Mr. S. R. Turnbull, 
*Mr. G. L. Chambers, *Mr. A. j. Yorke, Mr. H. Scott 
and * Mr. V. G. Lynn. 

Representation on Public: Bodies. 

Since the year 1862, representatives of the Chaml>er 

have sat on 
the Madras 
LegisI at i ve 
Council. The 
11 a m e s of 
those given 
alwve marked 
with an as- 
terisk are 
those w h o 
have held this 
office. Pre 
vious to the 
year 1892, the 
selection of a 
Member to 
represent the 
Chamber on 
the (ouncil, 
was entirely 
in llie hands 
of the Gov- 
e r n m e n t ; 
but since the 
enlargement 
of the Coun- 
cil, the Cham- 
ber has clect- 
Mr* A, E, Lawson, ed its repro- 

Secretttry from 1892 to dale. sentativc for 

nomin a t i o n 

by Government to the Council. Still more recently the 
Chamber has been given a voice in the administration ot 
the municipal arrangements of the city, in the proper 
control of which its members, among whom are some of 
the largest rate-payers, have such a deep interest. By 
a recent amendment of the Madras City Municipal Act, 
tlie Municipality was converted into a Corjwratkm, and 
the European community of the city was given a belter 
representation than it had been ])ossibl6 to secure pre- 
viously l>y election, or by nomination by the Govern- 
ment. Under the new Act constitutional bodies like the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Madras Trades Association, 
the Railways, etc., have the privilege of electing a 
certain numlx’ir of Commissioners to represent them on 
the Cor|)oration, The Chamber of Contmerce is now 
represented^ by three members. 
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The Secret AKYSH iP. 

In the early years of the Chamher, the office of 
Secretary was apparently not much considered. 
Mr. Hart, the first Honorary Secretary, retained the office 
for only three months, and then resigned. His suc- 
cessor, Mr. A. J. Macleane, was a iniid ^jcretary, but 
on his departure for England in 1841, no one was 
appointed in his place, the Chamt)er, as already stated, 
being in a state of suspended animation. The office 
of Secretary remained vacajit uiilil December 1854, 
when Mr. Benjamin Cardozo was appointed and hd<l 
the Secretaryship until the 23rd May i8bi. He was 
succeeded by Mr. R. W. Norfor, who filled the appoint- 
ment for a year, and then resigned on l)eing 
appointed Superintendent of Stamps. He was suc- 
ceeded in i8b2 by Mr. (now Sir) Charles Lawson, who 
held office continuously for tliirty years, a period 
which synchronises with the development of the Cham- 
ber from small 

and tentative 

beginnings into 
vigorous life and 
powerful in- 
fluence, not only 
on the commerce 
of South e r n 
India, but on 
that of the whole 
c<»untry. 

It was in 
1886, on the 2()th 
September, that 
the Chamber at- 
tained its Ju- 
bilee. At an 
Extraord i a a r y 
Creueral Meeting 
it was resolved 
“ that a day, I0 
be fixed on here- 
after, be observ- 
ed as a general 
commercial holi* 
day in honour 
of the fiftieth Offices of the CuAMBEi 

anniversary ol 

the foundation of the Cliamber, and also that a dinjier 
be given at the (Madras) Club.” In accordance with 
this Resolution, the i8th December was observed as a 


Offices of the Chamber op Commerce, Madras. 


upon him the honour of Knighthood. In 1891 Sir 
Charles Lawsoti was in England on leave, and as he 
was unable to return to Madras, he wrote to the 
Chamber saying, that he was reluctantly compelled 
to ask it to accept his resignation of the office of Secre- 
tary which he had held since November 1862, At the 
next General Meeting of the Chamber the following 
resolution was carried unanimously:—'^ That the 
Chamber accepts Sir Charles Lawson’s resignation with 
very great regret, and that the Chairman be requested to 
convey to him in suitable terms its high appreciation ol 
his excellent services in the past, and to again place on 
record its cordial acknowledgment of them.’* Sir 
Charles Lawson was afterwards the recipient of a 
handsome juece of plate as a souvenir of liis long 
connection with the Chamber. 

Sir Cliaiies Lawson was succeedijd by his son, 
Mr. Arthur Ernest l.awson, the |)reseat Secretary, who* 

has had charge 
of the affairs of 
the Charnber 
through anotiKT 
long period of 
constant change 
and develo]>- 
ment in the 
trade of Madras. 

The Work of 
THE Chamber. 

The interests 
of the trade of 
Madras have 
been sedulously 
guarded and i)ro- 
moted by the 
Chamber ol 
(ommerco. Its 
practical tjxpe- 
rience ol matters 
intimately con- 
nected with tlic 
conser va ti 0 n 
and dt’velojjmenl 
OP Commerce, Madras. of the material 

resources of the 

country has been largely utilized by the (xovernment of 
Madras, and its ojnnioii has been frcciuently invited by 
the Government of India on Imperial legislation con- 



general holiday and a very successful banquet was 
given at the Madras Club at which the Governor, the 
late Lord Connemara, was present. Mr. (now Sir) 
(ieorge Arbuthnot, the nephew of the first Chairman, 
Mr. J. A. Arbuthnot. was at the time (’hairman of the 
Chamber, and presided at the banquet. At the same 
Extraordinary General Meeting of the Chamber, held 
on the 29th Septemimr, the Chamber placed on record 
its very high appreciation of the services rendered by 
Mr. Lawson, who had then filled the office of Secretary 
to the Chamber for nearly twenty-four years. On the 
30th June, 1887, Mr. Lawson presented to Her Majesty 
the late Queen Victoria, at Windsor Castle the Madras 
Address of Congratulation on the completioii of the 
Jubilee year of her reign, when Her Majesty conferred 


nected with the trade and commerce of Madras. On 
such subjects as stamps, customs, contracts, Imiik- 
ruptcy, coolie emigration, merchantshipping, master 
and servant, municipal taxation and reform, currency, 
Government securities, Presidency banks, adulteration 
of raw products, the Legislature has received much 
material a.ssistance from the Chamber; while on such 
teclmical subjects as boat-notes, tonnage schedules, 
port rules, port clearances, fees to Port officers, Marine 
courts, landing charges, railway freights, train service, 
negotiable instruments, weights and measures, trade 
marks, value-payable parcels, hills of lading, general 
average, rates of interest, notarial fees, usance of bills, 
commercial statistics, detention and acceleration of 
mails, postal and telegraph charges, telegraphic codes, 
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etc,> etc., the care and attention devoted to their consi- 
deration by the Chamber has done much to aid the 
smooth working of the affairs of the Port. Perhaps 
the most outward and visible sign of the growth ol 
the trade of Madras and the activity of the Chamber 
is the Hcirl)our. The Chamto has from the very first 
interested itself greatly in the improvement of the 
Port of Madras, On the 17th September 1859, the 
Chairman assisted the Governor and the Commancler- 
in-Chief of the Madras army in screwing down the 
first pile of the pier. Between 1869 and 1872 the 
projects for mitigating the natural disadvantages of 
the Port by means of a breakwater were exhaustively 
discussed, and in 1875 the Chamber gave its general 
support to the Madras Harbour Scheme, that * ‘ hoarv 
and baffling enigma ’ ’ of Lord Curzon, which is still 
in process of solution by the Madras Port Trust. 
This body, by the way, largely owes its exist(3nce 
to the Chamber and its im])ortunity lor a better and 
freer control of the Port funds, etc., than was possi- 
ble under the fettered conditions under which the old 
Harbour Trust Board worked. The constructional 
activity visible in the Harbour and its surroundings 
during the past three or four years bears ample 
testimony to the improved state of things in tliis respect. 

Shortly after its formation the Madras Chamber of 
Commerce evinced much interest in the establishment 
of steam communication with Europe, and, in 1846, it 
contributed £100 to the London fund for presenting a 
testimonial to Lieutenant Waghorn, the pioneer of the 
Overland Mail Route. The almost complete change 
from sailing vessel to steamship traffic is a development 
in the seaborne trade of the world that the Madras 
Chamber is old enough to have witnessed, and 
the extensive inter-portal coast trade of India, 
Burma, the Straits Settlements and the Persian Gulf, 
by tile B. L S. N. Co. and other lines, is the result of 
the Cliamber's work, in cortjimction with similar 
bodies in other Presidencies, Pro\inces, and trading 
centres in India. 

The development of the Railway system in Southern 
India has been, and will always be, watched by the 
Chamber with great interest and sympathy, and the 
importance of encouraging traffic by low charges and 


reasonable conveniences has always been pressed. Since 
its inception theChamber has seen Southern India covered 
by a network of railways, Bombay and Calcutta linked 
up wnth Madras, and uninterrupted through •communi- 
cation established throughout India. The enterprise 
of the South Indian Railway has been rewarded, 
by the sanction recently accorded to the proposed 
Jndo-Ceylon Railway connection and through- 
communication with Colombo will be possible in the 
near future. 

The Madras Chamber of Commerce, like other com- 
mercial and trading bodiesin India, has steadily opposed 
the interference of Government with the ordinary 
operations of trade. As one of the earliest and most 
important instances of this opposition may be men- 
tioned the fact that, as soon as tlio industry ha(i largely 
engaged private enterprise, the Chamber doprecat(xi the 
connection of the State with cinchona cultivation. 
In this matter, however, the benevolent intention;' ol 
the Government were a just excuse for the continuation 
of its connection with the cinchona planting indusliy. 
In the matter of jail industries, however, the question 
is entirely different. 1'he problem as to how lar 
Government are at Vvherty to profit by convict lalxiur 
is far from solved ; hut. thanks greatly to the action of 
the Madras Chamber and the Tracies Asserciation, the. 
com[)etition between jails and priv’-ate manufacturers 
is far less keen in the Madras Presidency than elsewhere. 
As a general rule the relations between Government and 
Commerce in this respect are almost wholly amicable, 
and it is due to the initiative of the Government that 
some new and lucrative industries now exist in South 
India, cinchona, aluminium-manirfactures, chrome- 
tanning, etc. In brief, the Chamber has identified 
itself with all movements for the benefit of the people 
and the ctmntry in Southern India, Statistics show 
tfiat the trade of Madras, in conuuon with that of the 
rest of India, is expanding every year. The signs all 
jKiint to a continuance of this hap]'y state of affairs 
and with merchants alert to take advantage of every 
opening, and a Government which recognises the 
necessity of keeping jiace with the forward march ol 
trading enterprise, the augury for the future is one 
that is encouraging. 



The 


Burma Chamber of Commerce. 


It is not surprising that the merchants of Burma 
made no attempt at organisation so long as they had to 
live under the Burmese Government. The native rulers 
were very intolerant of criticism, and had very summarv 
ways of suppressing it. For instance, in 1843 Mr. M. 
F. Crisp, a merchant, who had resided in Rangoon for 
many years, incurred their disjJeasure over a letter of 
his which had been published in the Calcutta Sf(u, 
commenting on the methods ol the Burmese Govern- 
ment. Mr. Cris]) was in Moulmein at the time, hut 
l\ad to return to Rangoon, as 
the Burmese Governor had 
tlireatened to execute vicarious 
}>unishment on Mr. ('risp’s son, 
if he could not gel hold of i\\v 
father. On Mr. Crisp's return, 
he was placed under confinement 
for a time, but Was released on 
his ])romise to quit Burmese 
territory. 

It is curious, however, that 
no attemf)! at forming a Chamber 
of Commerce seems to have 
been made in either Moulmein 
or Akyab after they came under 
British rule in 1826, although 
certain old records of Moulmeiti 
indicate that the timber 
merchants and ship-builders 
tliere, during the thirties and 
forties of last century, had ])leuty 
of enterprise and were ready 
enough to combine for any public 
purpose. Shipbuilding seems to 
have been started in 1830, when 
a small vessel of 51 tons was 
built, to which the name, DevUt 
was given. By Ai)ril 1842, how- 
ever, the total niimhor of ships 
built at Moulmein amounted to 65, 
including one steamer, and theii 
aggregate tonnage was 16,324. 

The old Moulmein newspapers show clearly enough 
that the timber merchants and ship-builders were often 
in a state of protest against the acts of the local aut hod- 
ties, or even against those of the Supreme Government, 
and were ready enough to co-operate in protesting 
loudly when occasion required. For instance, in 1844 
a good deal of dissatisfaction was felt over certain 
lands that had been taken up for roads, without 
compensation being granted to the owners. On the 
9th January, 1845, a considerable portion of the town 


was destroyed by fire. Next day a public notification 
was issued by Captain McLeod, on behalf of the local 
authorities, prohibiting the re-occupation of the sites. 
On the i6th January an indignation meeting 
was held, iind a Committee was appointed " to devise 
such measures for the protection of property as the pre- 
sent emergency requires." This Committee waited 
on Cai)tain McLeod and asked on what authority the 
Local Government sought to deprive tliem of their 
land. Captain McLeod denied that they had any pro- 
prietary rights ; said he consi* 
dered that the ^^^xce was 
Tiecossary for the safety of the 
Cantonment ; and suggested tliat 
the inhabitants slionld memo- 
rialise the Supreme (iovernment 
in Calcutta. When this memorial 
reached Calcutta some of the 
j)apers there expressed symi)athy 
with the inhabitants of Moul- 
mein, but the Friend of India 
condemned the memorial as too 
long, very unreadable, and im- 
p(’riinent. The impertinence lay 
in calling the firt^ ‘ ‘ a con- 
venient fin*. ” 

Again, in 1850, there was in- 
dignation among the Europeans 
throughout India overwind were 
known as the "Black Acts." 
by which the e\emj)tion of 
Europeans from the jurisdiction 
of the Criminal ('ourts of the 
East India Company was to be 
abolished* Mr. T. Dickens, a 
Barrister, led the oj)position in 
Calcutta, and Moulmein, of 
course, entered its protest also. 
A short time afterwards, Mr. 
Dickens visited Moulmein, and 
was given a public dinner there, 
the band ])laying "See, the 
Conquering Hero comes ’ ' wlien he entered the rooms. 
In replying to the toast of his health, Mr. Dickens 
alluded to the East India Company as ‘ ‘the rascals who 
sell justice. " These two instances show that th(? 
mercantile commutiity of Moulmein were certainly not 
unduly subservient to authority, whatever other faults 
they may have had. Yet they seem never to have joined 
in the permanent co-operation which a Chamber of 
Commerce represents, though Calcutta had a Chamber as 
early as 1838, and Bombay one in 1836. Even after the 
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annexation of Pegu in 1852, it was some years before a 
Chamber of Commerce was formed in "^Burma. The 
causes which led to the formation of the second Chamber 
in 3877 and its subsequent history to the jn'csent time 
are easily traced, but there is very little trace of the first 
Chamber. A chance refertaice to Mr. John Connell as 
Honorary Secretary to the Chamber of Commerce in 
1863, shows that it existed then. Mr. Connell seems 
to have been Secretary to the first Chamber throughout 
its existence, and he was also the first Secretary to the 
present Chamber. The Reports of the first Chamber for 
1867 and 1869 are extant, and they show that through 
that time the Chamber was ])rotesting against an addi- 
tional export duty of one anna ]>cr maund on rice, which 
had been imposed in March 1867. In a book published 
in 1869 by Captain Bowers, R. N. R., giving an account 
of an expedition sent to Yunnan 
ill 1868, he says: — “The Cham- 
l>er of Commerce of Rangoon 
was represented by Theodore 
Stewart, Esquire, of Akyab, a 
gentleman of considerable ex- 
perience; the other section of 
the mercantile body a])pointerl 
Mr. John Stuart their Agent.’* 

Whet er the expenses oi that 
ex])edition exhausted the funds 
of the Chamber, or whether it 
was wrecked over the disunion 
implied in Captain Bowers’ 
remark, above quoted, there is 
nothing to show. After i86() 
there is no trace of its existence, 
and when a further expedition 
was sent to Bhamo at the end 
of 1S70, the funds were sub- 
scribed by individual merchants, 
and there is no mention of 
any Chamber. 

The existing Chamber of Com- 
merce was formed in 1877. 

During the years which clajised 
between the collapse of the first 
Chamber and the formation of 
the jiresent one, whenever ioint 
action of any khid seemed desir- 
able the merchants combined to 
do what would be ordinarily 
done by a Chamber of Commerce. To this way they 
combined, towards the eJose of 1870, to send a trial 
consignment of goods to Bhamo in order to test 
the possibility of increasing the trade with Western 
China, Although the treaty with the King of Burma 
sti])ulated that goods passing through U])per Burma 
to Western China should pay only one per cent, transit 
duty, this privilege was practically never even claimed 
by the native traders in wliosc hands the trade lay. 
They were in no position to resist Burmese officials, and 
had in practice to submit to almost any exaction that 
might be levied, It was thought that a consignment to 
Bhamo, under the charge of a European, might lead to 
a better state* of things. A consignment of goods, 
such as were considered likely to find a ready market, 
was accordingly jirejiared and despatched under the 


care of Mr, John Stuart to Bhamo, to be sold there, 
for Western China, paying only the one per cent, 
transit duty. There was no difficulty in getting them 
up to Bhamo, under Mr. Stiuirt’s ])romise to the 
Burmese authorities to give an account of the sales 
and settle the duty afterwards. Three months in 
Bhamo sufficed to sell the whole consignment, without 
any exaction, licit or illicit, on the part of the Burmese 
officials at Bhamo, so long as the goods remained in 
Mr. Stuart’s hands. But immediately they had passed 
Into the hands of the traders who were to take them 
into China, the illicit exactions began. This was 
greatly facilitated by the fact that aim >st everything 
had to be opened out and repacked for .mule transit. 
At every stage of the journey, too, fresh exactions 
would be made by every petty chieftain through whose 
territory the caravans had to 
pass, thider these circumstances 
there did not appear to he much 
prospect of increasing the trade 
w'ith Western China, even if the 
rule as to tlie one per cent, 
transit duty could lx; applied. 
On this point, however, a diffi- 
culty arose when it came to the 
final settlement with the officials 
in Mandalay. Tliey claimed 
that, as the goods had been sold 
in Bhamo, they were liable to 
full duty, and. according to the 
Burmese version of the treaty, 
their contention on this point 
w^as correct. 

It was not until some years 
later that the necessity for joint 
action became so acute as to lead 
to permanent co-oi)eration in 
the form of a Chamber of Com- 
merce. Throughout 1875 and 
1876 there had been a good deal 
of dissatisfaction among the 
timber merchants of Moulnuin 
regarding the action of the 
Forest Department . Up to 1873, 
the principal Government forests 
in Tenasseriin were let out to 
permit-holders who brought out 
the timber, paying certain fixed 
dues. In 1874 the sy^item seems to have been altered, 
the merchants attributing the change to the fact that 
in that year there were no bidders for the largest 
forests, and asserting that this was what led Govern- 
ment to work these forests by Government agency. 
The Chief Commissioner, however, denied that **the 
permit system was relinquished from any difficulty in 
finding parties to engage with Government for the 
extraction of timber, or that Government has any 
desire or intention of resuming that system. “ 

It was not, however, to the extraction of timber from 
the forests by Government agency that the merchants 
objected. That they admitted to be perfectly legitimate. 
But in 1875 Government seems to have started cutting up 
and exporting timber, and to this the Moulmein timber 
merchants objected very strongly indeed. In October 
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1875 Messrs. Bulloch Brothers and Company made a 
complaint to the Chief Commissioner on this subject. 
Mr. Ribbentrop, the Conservator of Forests in RangooDj 
when called on for an explanation, said that the sales 
ol converted timber, which he had made up to that time, 
consisted of the refuse of sleejiers cut up for the Railway 
Department, but he admitted that a small quantity of 
planks had been shipped to Calcutta, and he declared 
his intention to ship some fust class India squares in 
order that he might become ' ‘ ait fait in the ins and 
outs of the timber market. During 1876 and 1877, 
upwards of 7,000 tons of converted timber were exported 
from Moulmein by the Forest Depariment. C 3 f this 
2,000 tons consisted of sleepers for the Irrawaddy Valley 
State Railway, that is for the line fromRangoon to Promc, 
wliich was the first line constructed in Burma. Of the 
remainder, 760 tons were shipped 
to England for the Admiralty, 
but the balance, over four 
thousand tons, was sold in 
various markets, coming into 
direct competition with the 
shipments made by the timber 
merchants of Moulmein. This led 
to a protest, on the 31st October, 

1877. which was signed by 
eighteen European and Native 
timber firms in Moulmein. Six 
weeks later, this was backed by a 
protest on the same subject from 
the Rangoon ('hamber of Com- 
merce. which had meantime 
come into being. 

Another burning grievance was 
the interference of the King of 
Burma in the matter of Ihe 
trade between his country and 
British Burma. In 1874-75. 
trade reached a total of sixty- 
lakhs. l)ut in the following year 
i1 declined to forty-nine lakhs 
aitd in 1876-77 to forty-eight 
lakhs. This result was attrib- 
uted by the merchants of 
Rangoon to the action of the 
King. On the 28th February, 

1877. a remonstrance signed by 
39 merchants of Rangoon— 

Europeans, Chinese, and Natives of India-— was sent 
to the Chief Commissioner, in which it was stated 

The Chinese merchants of Rangoon were formerly, 
as you are aware, in the habit of consigning large 
quantities of piece-goods, salt, etc., to Upper Burma. 
An attempt was made by the King, in 1871, to coerce 
these men into selling their goods to him atone ; this 
attempt proved a comparative failure, and the King 
has now adopted another mode of monopolising the 
up-country markets, which we Ireg testate as bnetty 
as possible. He has passed an edict, or, what virtually 
amounts to the same thing, has torbidden his ^bjects 
to buy from any one, except men appointed by mm; 
who are called Royal Brokers. Four of these 
are now in Rangoon, and they, in conjunction with a 
Marwaree trader, arc purchasing piece-goods for safe 
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in Mandalay and other up-country town*. The Chinese 
merchants are thus jirohibited from doing any busine^ss, 
and there is, consequently, none ol that healthy com- 
petition specially provided tor in the Treaty.” This 
protest was followed, in January, 1878, by a similar 
one from the newly re-established ( liamber ot 
(tunmerce. 

Tliese two grievances, that of the timber merchants 
in Moulmein, and that of the import merchants in 
Rangoon, seem to have convinced tin* mercantile 
community of Burma that it was a mistake to con- 
tinue any longer without a Chamber of Commerce, 
Accordingly a meeting of merchants was held at the 
office of the Rangoon Municipality on ist November, 
T877, ‘*to make i>reliminary arrangements for t)ie 
rc-establishment of a Chamber of Commerce at Ran- 
goon.’* Mr. A. Watson, the 
Agent of the Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia and China, was 
Chairman, and the follovcing 
gentlemen were present: “Messrs. 
Halliday, Melville. HinUe, Finlay, 
Borland, Buchholtx, ScUeppol- 
mann, Krauss, Connell, Gillam, 
Miiller, Scott, Stuart, Binning, 
Mclvcr, Bryce and Rowett. The 
first Committee of the new 
Chamber consisted of Mr. Mel- 
ville, Chairman, Mr, Halliday, 
Vice-Chairman, and Messrs. 
Hintze, Borland, Watson, Krauss 
and Bryce, Members of Com- 
mittee. Mr. John Connell was 
appointed Secretary, an office 
which he continued to hold until 
the middle of 1882, He was 
siuxoedcd by Mr. John Stuart, 
who carried on tlic wairk until 
June 1893. The next Secretary 
was Mr. Alexander D. Warren, 
who was succeeded in March 
1904 by Mr. Charles A. Cemef:. 
InOctober, 1907, Mr. J. Whitlow, 
the ])rescnt Stjeretary, was 
appointed. 

The records of the Chamber 
contain no further allusion, be- 
yond the finst letter of protest, 
to the grievance of the timber merchants of Moulmein. 
so that must have been promptly redressed. But it 
is very different in the case of the complaints against 
the King of Burma, Although there are occasional 
protests about the working of the Courts in British 
Burma, and dissatisfaction is expressed at the aliena- 
tion of’ so much of Burma’s revenue to India while 
the province is so badly in need of an increased 
expenditure on communications and on more efficient 
administraf.on, the misrule in Upper Burma is the 
chief subject of protest until the annexation of that 
province in 1886. Early in that year, the Secretary 
of the London Chamber of Commerce wrote to ask 
whether the annexation of Upper Burma '‘does 
not give more, rather than less, emphasis to the claim 
made by vour Chamber, some time ago, for the .separa- 
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tion of the Government of Burma from that of India, 
and the estabUshment of a separate Crown Colony in 
direct connection with the Home Government, say for 
the whole of the Malay Peninsula.” The following 
extract from the reply sent by the Rangoon Chamber 
of Commerce is ah interesting record of local feeling at 
the time “ There is tmdoubtcdly a widespread feeling 
of (hscontent, especially among the European non- 
officials in ^Rangoon, at some of the results of the con- 
nection with India. The feeling, however, originated 
maunly in resentment at the injustice of the alienation 
of Bunna’s surplus revenue, and at the indifference so 
long mamfested by the Government of India in the mat- 
tCT of misrule in Upper Burma. The latter grievance 
has now been removed and it is felt that, although the 


history at such length. The later history must be very 
briefly described. The following are probably the points 
which excited most general interest at the time they 
occurred. In J uly, 1B87, a crowded Special Meeting was 
held ‘ ‘to support the Irrawaddy Flotilla Co., Ltd., in 
their request to have the wharf tolls mid dues on the 
Inland traffic, which the Port Commissioners purpose 
to levy, compounded for a payment of Rs. 12,000 per 
annum, such amount to be re-assessed periodically.” 
The Chinese and other shippers had previouslymemorial- 
ised the Chief Commissioner on this subject, and 
the Chamber urged that the offer of the Irrawaddy 
Flotilla Co., Ltd., was fair and reasonable, and that 
it provided for the interests of the Port without 
harassing traders. 
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Mbrchant Street, Rangoon. 

annexation of Upper Burma does strengthen the case Through the next few years, three subjects con- 
for separation, agitation directed towards that end stantly recur ,<») the need of a local High Court, a need 
wonW come with a bad grace from the European which was first urged by the Chamber in 1884 ; (2) the 
merchants jwt after the Indian Government has so necessity for having a representative of Burma in the 
fully met their wishes in regard to the Northern portion Imperial Legislative Council ; and (3) the need of having 
of the coOTtry.” the Province converted into a Lieutenant-Governor- 

From the time of the annexation of Upper Burma, ship. In 1895 the second of these needs was recognised 
the work of the Chamber. proceeds on more ordinary by the Government of India, and Mr. Glendinning, the 
lines, ft-evious to the annexation, the merchants in Chmrman of the Rangoon Chamber of Commerce, was 
temporary combination, or, later on, the Chamber of appointedaMemberof the In^mal Legislative Council, 
Coramwce, were facing the difficulties of a coMpaxatively lliere was, of course, no Legislative Council in Burma, 
small frontier province with barbarism beyond the until -ttie Profdnce was raised to the status of a 
botdar. In IiwEa, one would have to go much further Lieutenant-Govem<»ship in 1897! It was not unt} the 
beck m tme to find a smUlar situaidon. This must be year 190Q that the Act constituting the Duef Court of 
out excuse for desontong that portion of the Chamli«i''9 Lower Burma was passed, but the gratificntion of the 
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Chamber at getting this Court, for which they had been 
asking for i6 years, was damped by the fact that a 
member of the Civil Service was to occupy the jwwition 
of Chief Justice. A protest was at once made, and 
this was subsequently renewed as occasion offered; 
but it was not until 1906 that a Barrister of ex- 
perience, in place of a member of the Civil Service, 
was appointed Chief Justice. 

There is, unfortunately, no record concerning the 
Chairman of the Chamber during its earlier years. 
Mr. Melville, of Messrs. Todd Findlay & Comjmny, 
was the first ; Mr. Krauss, of Messrs. Gillanders, Arbuth- 
not & Company, seems to have succeeded him in 1878, 
though only for a short time, as Mr. Richard Rowett 
was appointed Chairman at the Annual Meeting in 
November of that year. At the Annual Meeting of 
1879, Mr. Krauss was again Chairman and was also 
appointed for the following year. From that time 
on to 1891 the records do not show who was 
Chairman, but it is certain that Mr. John Thompson, 


m 

of Messrs. Gillanders, Arbuthnot & Company, occupied 
the post for some years. At the Annual Meeting 
of 1893, Mr. Alexander Fennycuick, of Messrs. Finlay, 
Fie lung & Co., was Chairman and continued as such 
until some time in 1895, when he was succeeded by Mr. 
G. P. Glendinning of the Bombay-Burma Trading Corpo- 
ration, Limited. For some years afterwards the Chair- 
man was generally either Mr. Fennycuick or Mr. John 
Maegregor, of Messrs. Maegregor & Company. Other 
gintlemen who have occupied the Chair during recent 
years are Mr. D. R. Cameron, Mr. J . G. Reddie, and Mr. 
t'harles Findlay, all of Messrs. Bulloch Brothers & Com- 
pany, Limited ; Mr. James G. Findlay and Mr. James 
P. Hay, l5oth of the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company, Ltd., 
Mr. C. H. Wilson, of the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank- 
ing Corporation, and Mr. J. R. Halliday. of theArracan 
Co., Ltd., the present Chairman. 

In 1906 the name of the Chamber was changed 
from the Rangoon Chamber of Commerce to the Burma 
Chamber of Commerce. 



Madras Trades Association. 


• Tsb 'M sit<Ry ol the Madras Trades Associationj as at 
liitesi^t dates back only to 1902, in which 

year it was titered as a Company tmdor the Indian 
Companies Act of 18&, with limited liability, but with* 
QtEt the addition of the word " Limited ” to its naine. 
For smne years previoos to this there had been in 
existence an informal association devoted to the 
interest of retail trade, but it published no annual 
report and the existing records of the work on which 
it was engaged ate but few. The heads of the various 
trading farms took such action as was considered 
desirame for their mutual benefit, and from time to 
time a book was circulated in which was recorded such 
information as was likely to prove of service to those 
concerned, in the conduct of their trading operations. 
But there was no officially recognised o^anisation until 
igoi, when the Memorandum and Articles of Associa- 
tion, and bye-law? for the regulation of Trusts were 
drawn up on lines similar to those of the sister Associa- 
tions in Calcutta and Rangoon, and these were adopted 
at a General Meeting held on the 4th June 1901. Later 
an application was made to the Government of Madras 
for the grant of a license under Section 26 of the 
Indian Companies Aet to enable the Association to 
register as a . limited Company, and on receipt of the 
same the Association was duly registered on the 25th 
November 1901. Mr. E. W. Oir, of Messrs. P. Orrand 
Sons, was elected the first Chairman of the re-constituted 
Association, a position he continued to hold until 
February 1^9, when Mr. J. O. Robinson of Messrs. 
Spencer & Co,, Ltd, was elected in his stead, and 
Mr. F. J. Dawes was appointed Secretaw, which post 
he sfill continues to fill. Mr. Orr, the Chairman, was 
selected to represent the AMpdatlOn on the Harbour 
Trust Board, and a Committee was appointed, which 
at once got to Work on several important measiues 
then under the consideration of Govermnent. The 
Committee addressed the Government upon several 
matters of Imperial and local interest, among the latter 
being the improvement of the Madras Harbour, and a 
protest wht<m they entered against the proposed action 
of the Covwnunent of Madras tp amend the Harboiir 
Trust Act In order to make the Board responsible, 
with retrpapeetive . ellect, lor the consfxuction and 
maint«»aBee of the protective revetment north of the 
harbour, which caused the mnendment of the Harbour 
Trust Act to be held in abeyance, and finally altered 
in accordance with the* si^estions “made. In; the 
eatly days Plits exisience, too, the. Assodation devoted 
a good ded of attentipir to social mattfirs, aad in 
the Cluurmaa showed himsdf to be stron|^y in favour 
of the eaiiy-closing nioyei^ . He urged thait thde 
were certain soeid duties pertaining to a public jbpdy 
:'j$pCh: as the Trades Assomatioa, and he was etroi^y 
dosing ab trading establishments ait | n.it 
Initeaaof aih thus ^owii^ time for Hie as^kht 


employed at these establishments time for recreation. 
He was convinced that, even as an experiment, the 
plan was well worthy of adoption, that turns would be 
no losers by the shortening of business hours, but rather 
would gain by the improved health and consequent 
increased energy of thpir assistants, and that one of 
the most urgent needs of the Trades community was 
a social club, on the lines of the Dalhousie Institute 
at Calcutta. In a spirited address to the members of 
the Association the Chairman said : — “ Gentlemen, what 
do we as an Association do for our assistants socially ? 
I am afraid no satisfactory answer can be found, and 
yet I think none of you will argue that our respon- 
sibilities, especially towards those whom we have 
brought out from Home, ceases at the doors of our 
establishments.” It is not pleasant to have to record 
that the efforts of the Chairman to seepre more consider- 
ate treatment lor shop-assistants ended in failure. As 
regards early closing, the proposal was on the whole 
favourably received, and it was agreed to by all but 
one firm ; but the refusal of this one member caused 
the scheme to be abandoned. A proposal which 
emanated from H. E. the Governor of Madras, as 
Honorary Colonel of the Madras Volunteer Guards, as 
to the best means of promoting the strength and 
efficiency of that Corps, met with a more favourable 
reception. The letter expressed the hope that His 
Excellency might receive an assurance from the 
Association of its willingness to co-operate with him 
in endeavours to increase the strength and this 
assurance was readily given, the members of the 
Association expressing their willingness to support 
and encourage volunteering among their employees. 
Later on the early closing movement was revived and a 
compromise was effected by which all firms agreed to 
dose at 5-^ p.m. instead of at b p.M. during the hot 
months. A Trades Sports Club was also organised to 
provide sports and gam» as a means of recreation for 
principals and assistants of firms. 

The Garden Club which is appromiatdy nmned, 
being situated in the midst of extensive grounds and 
attractively kept gardens, may be mentioned as an 
offshoot of the Trades Associaition. It is a. proprietary 
institution, the slwres hping held by members of the 
Trading firms in Madras. Outdoor sports are pro- 
vided in abundance, thwe being four excdlent Tennis 
Courts, quite the best in Madras, two Badminton 
Courts, a Croquet Lawn, Quoit pitch,, and space for 
Football or Cricket practice ; a miUtaturO Rifle Range 
under the license of the Gonuaiseioner of Police is an 
addttiopal attraction. ThSQbb hOiise ika twO-s^^^ 
buUdnu;, well apppiirted and ropnayi containing two . 
BilHld^il . Rooias^.m loik- Reeding and 

Bridge Roorns; whilst Upstairs aWfe aCCOmmOdatloh 
is provided far Coneerte «nd otwr entertainment*?. 
The Qub B ' 0|i0a. .to. primerily 





Al^^t use for the fu-oduction 

of of the ino$t important mineials 

worlwd m In^, giving direct emfdoymMit to about 
XS<Di,dOb pitarsOns, ahd m value at the place of ccm- 
aiifnptkm 'or port of export is greater than that of all 
.othtt ihi^als taken togetho:. Besides this, nearly 
‘the whole of the Coal is employed in industrial pro- 
oesses in the country, under lo per cent beingexported 
top 3 a^ outside India. 

Nearly idl the coal is obtained from the formation 
known as t^ Gondwana B3r6tem of strata, correspond- 
ing in age to the Upp^ Carboniferous, and in Bengal 
th» occurs in a succession of isdated areas surrounded 
by crystdline rocks and extending along the vadley 
of the Pamuda, commencing about loo miles from 
Calcutta. 

Another series of Gondwana areas is ranged along 
the .ys^ey of the Mahanadi, but coal is only being 
workra m the Mahanadi group at llmariah in the Rewa 
State, 

Gondwana rocks also occur in the valley of the 
Godaveri and Wardha rivers and extend to the 
Chanda district. 

Thwe are also the Satpura Coalfields, in the Central 
Provinces. The extent of the Gondwana rocks is 
here not known, as it extends under the Deccan 
trap, which also overlies a prartion of the Godaveri 
Gondwanas. 

ihe quantity of coal mined last year (1908) was 
about 6 times the quantity mined 20 years ago, and 
the increase in recent years has been very rapid, as the 
table on pi^[e 383 will show. Indian coal has now 
displa<ped imported coal for most purposes, the total 
imports of coal being only 2 or 3 per cent of the quan- 
tity raised. More tbaii usual was r^uired from 
abroad last year (and is being imported this year also) 
on account of the production from the Indian mines 
not being sufficient for the requirements of the country. 

A consideralde onantity of wood fuel is still used 
oh some of the Indian Railways, chiefly, the Nmth- 
Westem- Railway, the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Rfldlway, and tM Burma Railway, but this is being 
. graduaUy displaced by coal, the consumption of wood 
havi^ been reduced as follows:— 

■ ..« ••• 4971*85 tons, 

904 ' .".v”' 39S»4li!7'" .. . 

*905 . •: *53.093 .» 

■■ ■ a4fli2a4' *f 

^»907 ,;,v. 

,, ' 19^8....... 465,^5 „ ; 

. The Indian corf mines for the rttost part opnsist of 
ihcUhes cut into 'the.. outcj:oi>^^ tm^ app^ on 

thr -surffice; In Casefc ^ 

JhiM^aunkv and no ^ts exceed about 8^ m d<^h. 
iChfe hqumpied wUE appifopmte machi- 



nery for raising coal, but many inclines have no hauling 
machinery at all, while many others have hauling 
machines of small pmwer and old piattem. 

Coal can be carried out of the inclines in baskets 
from a distance, depiending upon the gradient, of as 
much as 800 feet, and this is the method adopted in a 
great number of small collieries, owing generally to 
want of capital on the part of the owners. 

The Indian coal trade has always suffered from 
deficiency of transpiort facilities. Rolling stock is pro- 
vided for Indian Railways not so as to meet any 
demand that is likely to occur, but so as to carry with 
difficulty the traffic of an ordinary year, consequently, 
at the time of greatest traffic, that is after the gram 
and seed crop® are harvested, there is more traffic than 
the railway can take, and stacks of bags awaiting trans- 
port may be seen at ail railway stations whence grain 
and seeds are forwarded. Wagons are withdrawn 
from the coal trade in the endeavour to keep pace with 
the other traffic offered, although such times happen 
also to be times of greatest coal production. The pier iod 
when the rolling-stock is deficient used to be only a 
month or two in April and May, but gradually this 
has extended until from September 1907 to September 
1908, the principal coal carrying railway, the East Indian 
Railway, was unable to supply mi any single day 
during the whole 12 months, the number of wagons 
required by collieries for 'the despatch of their coal. 
This year, in the reaction that has followed the coal 
boom of the last three years, the railway is for the first 
time able to meet the needs of the trade in the busy 
season. Trade depression has so reduced the coal 
demanded that the railway have been able to over- 
take the requirements of the coal transport. 

The want of transport facilities has injuriously affect- 
ed the cd^ trade in sevm’al ways. It compels the mine 
owner to stock part of hisi output at the put head dr in- 
cline mouth, instead of despatching it as it is raised; 
aiid on this account it purevents the installation of api- 

f liances for rapid and economic^ handling of the coal, 
t is not worth while for a mine owner to pay for apipar- 
atus. which can ffirecUy load the coal into wagons at 
a minimum cost, because, when the coal comes up out 
of the mine, wagons ime pirobably not available. IH'ac- 
tically the whcfle of the coal iumed in Bengal is there- 
fore duihpied on the ground at the mine to wait the time 
\then the .railway may be able to provide for its 
transport.; ■ 

Shwtage of wagons, fey- preventing the coal from, 
: beihg cleared frOth .ue inline^ .makes it. impossilde lor the 
-mine manager to Icritnif’ exactfy tvhat his 
. really rs', and MhiMa the time oon^ t he coa l 

so-stacked tm. the gtoimd. itikiffietimes happens: that 
there is a. vei^ la^ -discre^ quantity 

supposed to.lmve: feeri .raised iand ^ ^qut^kyectwdiy 
despatched, • Me?m^h#e 
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of mining contractor, possibly also a change of manager, 
and the mine owner finds that be has paid for coal 
which has not been raised. A premium is, therefore, 

f mt upon dishonesty by the deficiency of transport faci- 
ities. The excuse put forward by the railway is, of 
course, that the rise in the coal trade has been so rapid 
as to prevent sufficient {X'ovision for its transport, and 
it is therefore interesting to compare the increase in the 
production of J apanese coal and of Indian coal. 

Figures are given below for the 22 years, x886, 
(when the Indian production was slightly greater than 
Japanese), to 1907 — when the Japanese production was 
23 per cent, greater than Indian production. The 
quantity of coal required by India and by Japan 
respectively for their own consumption is generally 
about the same, but the Japanese exports are 3 or 
4 times the Indian — 

PRODUCTION OF COAL. 



India. 

J.APAN. 

1886 

1,388,487 

1.374.209 

1,746,296 

1887 

1.564.063 

1888 

1,708,903 

1,990,600 

1 VJ .- ■ / 

1,946. ; , - 

2.350,396 

t V. 


2,566,551 



3,124,803 


j i 

3 .i 49.«57 
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> ci> 

^,292,619 
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... 233.443 



1,733.861 



4.978,890 

3-145.613 
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0,641,608 

6,667,161 
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7 369.068 

8,882,887 

9.586,832 
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9,975.763 
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10 , 599,710 
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'1,407,799 
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* 3.043.874 
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13,716,488 
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. J in India is peculiar, 
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in 1907 as follows 
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These figures were, of course, only intended as approxt* 
mate, and represent the first attenipt made by a 
Government department to investigate di^butiop 
of Indian coal, and- subsequent kiquiries have shwmn 
that in certain of the items regarding , which ihlbnnar 
tion is the moat difficult to obtain some c o rrec t ion is 
necessary. The consumption in inland steamers is 
stated as 450,000, but is nearer to 550,000 tons, and the 
consumption at collieries, placed at zo per cent of the 
output, is greatly underestimated. The production of 
power at collieries for pumping, hauling, winding, etc., 
IS alone responsible for a consumption of al^t 10 per 
cent of the output (it is 6%, in Great Britain), and 
besides this there is the large quantity wastefully used 
by the mining labour for the purpose of cooking, and, 
in cold weather, warming themselves. As they do not 
pay for the coal, but take it as a perquisite, the quan^- 
tity burned in this way is very much greater than is 
necessary. An average of 30 lbs. per day •per mm em- 
ployed at collieries is probably not ah excessive esti- 
mate ; this would have amounted in 1907 to about 
350,000 tons. The total quantity consumra at collieries 
was therefore probably 1,450,000 tons, and conse- 
ouently the quantity taken for ‘ ‘ other industrial and 
^mestic consumption’ ’ was only 2,374,000 tons. 

The following table shows the number of collieries 
and their total output in each coalfield in 1907 : — 


CoalfiildSt 

Assam 

CoUurm . 

6 

Output . 
* 95,795 to" 

Raniganj 

^S 7 

3.981,659 

»l 

Rajmahai 

3 

257 

If 

Giridih 

6 . 

750,374 

II 

Jherriah 

A 167 

5 .* 79 .» 8 s 

II 

Palamau 

1 

81.873 

If 

Rajputana 

I 

28,062 

178,588 

fl 

Umaria 

I 

II 

Punjab 

8 

6 o,j 49 

ft 

Beluchistan 

IT 

42,488 

II 

Central Provinces 

4 

134,088 

»9 

Singareni 

I 

414,221 

If 


Judged by European standards, Indian collieries are 
extremely small, smaller even than appears from statis- 
tical statements, because, with one or two exceptions, 
collieries the output of which reaches 100,000 tons or 
over are really groups of mines and c^Mst of a num- 
ber of pits or inclines. 

Of the 356 Indian collieries which produced coal in 
1907, the latest year for which detailed statistics are 
available, one-qufuter r^sed under 10 tons per dey. 
one-third raised under ad tmis per day, aaul 252 rmsed 
under .106 tons per day only 104. or tworseventhi Of 
the totfd number, haying .raised as much as iqo tons 
-per day/ 

The multiplication of ftpMdl coSleiles, In 
ganj and Jhenia coalfiidds, is to a fpeat extent due- to 
the fosterug^care of fhe East Indian 
been the qwisistent policy of East 
to catw egpe^a% for tl^ c^jwifies^^^hd^iW^ 
The::Jarj(er ColIi(die8''hft.ve 
of" constructing the ndfr^ 

- 4atorast--td--'the'.'f<uls^ -oh Ahe'.:i«iii(iiahini^^ ' 

lieries'too'sfn)dl;.|o::be'*ahld’to'ii^ 

for thems^ves have aidhigs comitnioten'ffs^^ 
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in 4^ sapi|dy of wagons, too, 
m Whoa, 

fS’^ ao are not enough 

wMOM^^a the output of all collieries, 

auppU^ . to remove, 
say, ttiiioe'«|tt«rters ''^< 1 ^ the output, what actuaUy 
baf^piensJs thai i^^ requires twenty 

wagons a i|aF receives 15 , but the colliery which 
at^ lm one wagon at a time either evoy day or 
every third day, receives the one wagon, 

because it is impossible to supply three quarters of a 


The radVray lines being laid but specially with a view 
to the convenieiioe of the very small collieries, they are 
mote eapensivdy constructea than they would have 
been if thw had regarded only the collieries with larger 
areas and larger output, and the interest on this added 
' capital cost Is an appreciable addition to the annual 
worldng ex|)en8e8. 

• The dffitribution of wagons to the collieries from the 
railway stations in the coalfields is an exceedingly slow 
process because of the inconveniently arranged net- 
work of lines that have been built for the purpose, and 
because of the large number of collieries, some having 
more than one siding, to which we^ons have to be 
supplied. 

The actual cost of putting wagons into a colliery 
siding is much the same, whether there are twenty 
wagons or only one wagon, and the time occupied by the 
operation is also much the same, and therefore the 
working of the traffic of the small collieries is more 
expensive both in original cost of construction and in 
suDsequent working expenses than the traffic of the 
larger cdlieries. Besides th^, the delay to all coal 
traffic, owing to the extreme slowness of the distribu- 
tion and collection of wagons, is such that it takes 
as long to distribute wagons to collieries and collect 
them again as would be sufficient to haul a coal train 
(without stoppages) for some 400 miles. This delay 
to all traffic represents a further increase of working 
expenses. 

Unfortunately for the East Indian Railway they 
have undertafcra all this extra expenditure of capitu 
and of continuous working, exposes, not only witnout 
any adequate corresponding return but actually 
without any return at ail, for it cannot be supposed 
that they Obtain the freight upon a single ton .of 
coal more than thq?' wotM if a quarter or more of 
the collieries did not extst.^ Cktunarfiy the larger 
coUiories ate able to supply aU the coal the country 
requires and vdien they cannot do so it is for want 
of labour, the adjacent small coUieoy iby reason of 
its less depth or more open workings) being an attrac- 
tive competitor for wnatevw labour the neighbour^ 
hood' 'affords..,,,. ■' 

An u n fort u n a te result fof the ejqmnsive manner in, 
whuffi the East^ ^ r^iosen to work 

the otai tiiffic is :::that . it .sa<sli» to m»kit its diax|^ 
as high on coal as on eeitom other kinds ot merehan- 
9raiiC:hiltead^.o^ proporium^^ the 

'■i<j^;to8t-'-of -.'i ta n app r^^ :a 

- ''iiMysr-.tfaiHMhy''nsaliiiig'.,>the .laiww^cm 

Ey:,':ia3fe' ‘ 


The ratasidiatg^ bytbe two^^^p^^ coal caifrj^g 
railwaysforeoalareasunder:— 

Vw ™ to 7S nUle0 . ... p’aia aiun'per too per mile. 

Do. iaexoewof75mi]etup 

»o aeo „ ... o’er^ „ „ 

Do. ineaaei»«reoo«)ieittp 

toseofnilM ... 0-136 „ .. 

Do. in emen Of 500 mHOt ... o'tis „ 

Coal is therefore booked for the undemoted distances 
at the following rates : — 

7,3 miles ... 0*318 nnna per ion per mile, 
aoo „ ... 0*487 .. „ 

SOO 0*197 ., „ 

1,000 ... o*«ss „ „ 

These rates are lower than those charged for similar 
service in any other country, varying as they do from 
a third of a penny per ton mile for the shortest bookings, 
to on^fifth of a penny per ton for 500 miles, with all 
additional distances charged at one-ninth of a penny 
per ton mile. 

Indian cod, with one successful exception, is mined 
on what is in Great Britain called the pillar and stall 
or the stoop and room system, in which a series of 
parallel galleries are cut in two directions, intersecting 
each other at right angles. This leaves square “ pil- 
I lars, ’ ’ as they are calM, of coal between the galleries, 
which are left standing to support the overlying 
strata. 

In Great Britain coal is mined either on this system, 
or on the longwaU system in which a single gallery is 
driven and then widened indefinitely, the coal being 
all taken out completely and nothing left standing, 
the roof being supported by props or built up “ cogs"’ 
of timber. VVhen the widening has proceeded for some 
distance, and a sufficient area cleared of coal, the props 
furthest from the side that is being widened are removed 
and the roof allowed to fall in. This process is then 
continued, the cleared area being continually extended 
on one side, and the roof aUowed to fall in on the other. 

Indian coal does not lend itself to longwall working 
for two reasons. In the first place many of the seams 
are too thick for longwall working to be possible, only 
the thinnest seams now being worked being thin enough 
for this system ; and secondly the “roof,” the next 
stratum inunediatdy above the coal seam, is almost 
invariably far too bard to be dealt with in a longwaU 
working. What is required is that the roof should be 
of tohie fairly hard and tough material, that will yet 
bend and; adapt itself under persistent pressure. Tlus 
pennite the roof to be brought down as and when it is ‘ 
desired merely by removiug me props. Here, however, 
we often have a roof of a close gi^ed sandstone, some- 
times of the hard grey variety, an exceedingly strong 
mfteiW, and such a roof tyfll not fall just wmover a 
proP' is<ramoved, but it will in -some-maces remain up 
evim though a xcmriiderable area is complete^' clwireX 
Then, perhaps unwtpectedly; 

to creak imd.^«iM,.aiid Awy shor^ afterwards, « or ’per- 
h?^ not, tiff some days the toof riacka 

and laUs'in with a roar, and i m or mm w ntasses of.'i^^ 
.tlffjdhle'Iiil^ . .it- iinpesril!^- ' 

_to mmtrpl,; p reprw ffl mor hqM; fr ■ ; 

to-faft}-''«irf»«nrii-'it- cracte the ' ' ' 

- -a a... ..ft'- 'lUw " 
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The British practice in working the pillar and stall 
system is to cut away the coal in the pillars also as soon 
as the galleries have advanced sufiiciently far to make 
the op^tion safe, and so to take out as much of the 
coal as possible. A certain amount of coal has to be left 
in the mine, in any system of working, as barriers or 
boundaries, to keep out water or fire, and to support 
the superincumbent strata in the immediate vicinity 
of haulage roads, main galleries and pits, which would 
be in danger of being choked up, and the ways into and 
out of the mine blocked, if solid pillars or barriers of 
coal of sufficient dimensions were not left to protect 
them. Losses from these causes are in many cases not 
more than 3 per cent, of the total coal, as in Somerset 
and some of the South Wales seams, and some parts 
of Fifeshire and of South Yorkshire which are worked 
on the longwall system. 

The practicable limit of thickness of seam for long' 
wall working is 7 feet, above that thickness it becomes 
more and more dangerous ; at the places where thicker 
seams are worked on this system great care has to be 
exercised. Thicker seams have to be worked on the 
pillar and stall system (or only a portion of the seam is 
!.od: '.id the proportion "of coal left unworked is 
■ ■' i>„t the lo— - are not so much due to in- 
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As the working of a mine progresses, a cpnaidwable 
area is left work- out with toe pillarai& tiaj^n g, and as 
the pillars have been thinned until the fitwagth of the 
pillars is taxed to support' the strata above/« coition 
of almost unstable equilibrium is gradukl^ btOiight 
about. There is then some fear that the pillars may at 
any moment prove unequal to the task: demands of 
them, and that they will be crashed under the enormous 
weight they cannot support, and in such a the 
coal will be greatly heated and is very Idcely to ignite, 
and the mine to be set on fire. Generally speaking, no 
precautions are taken to prevent a fire from spre^ng 
over the whole mine, by leaving solid barriers of coal 
at intervals so as to confine a fire to the part of the mine 
in which it originates, and when a fire occurs in such 
open workings, the whole of the mine in which the fire 
appears must be abandoned until the fire bums itSrelf 
out, when it will probably be not worth reopening, 

A fall of roof over an area left vacant by the removal 
of several pillars displaces a great body of air, itod 
places this air under a considerable pressure, b^use 
the suddenness of the fall increases the air pressure 
more rapidly than the air can find its way into the gal- 
leries and out of the mine so as to relieve the pressure ; 
and when the area over which a fall takes place is 
sufficiently large the air so displaced and driven along 
the galleries under |xressure and at great speed, con- 
stitutes an air blast, which soinetimes has serious effects. 
All moveable articles, such as coal tubs, timber, small 
coal, and men, are hurled along the galleries and-thmlKn 
to surprising distances, and the cages have been -flung 
up the shaft and in falling again brc^en the rope aito 
dropped to theT>ottom of the shaft and been smashed 
there. The air blast, is a kind of accident to which 
Indian mines will be more and more liable aslarger and 
larger areas are left supported by thhmed piflars, and in 
many cases mining leases do not pamtit the ‘ ‘drawing’ ’ 
or working out of pillars, so that the convenience of 
those who direct the mining opemtions and the requfre- 
ments of the ground landlord alike contribute to a sys- 
tem of working which is wasteful of the resources of 
the countiy and has serious elements of danger. 

No statistics are available of the quantity df coke 
made in India. With few excejitions- coke is made -in 
open "ovens* ’ consisting merely of a rectan^air Sp^ 
enclosed within four low walls. This filled levd with 
the tops of the walls with small coal and dust, and thra 
fired tmough small opening tbst are left in the bottoms 
of the W'alls, is allowed to smoulder and bum tmtd it 
is consider^ to have coked sufifictently , and then water 
is poured onto it. This pmcefe results m a msoqmum 
production of some 40 per cent, or so *01 -eoke ^from 
a which in the laboratory gives dvM 70 
Even this is entirely deiiehdetit 6h A peftohifS itetfiST. 
and often the judgment of tlw person in 
the coke ov^s is delaetive,' vrito 
coal is mAUflieiehtly coked or iS!«5rc«»^ 
the coal was not propMiy'«etaieked in the ov«iik|h^- 4 t 
■was irregularly ^ - fired, . .and 
tage cahhOt be depended 
" 'yield’"Of -ceke- iS'the«ddre...a£a)d6£’alidr^ 
.:4uaauy,poor....-' : 

The East Indian Iteilwny M ' 4 mW' the 

•Giridih coidfieid, north of. 
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.4»iwiiiiNiBM pi'the;: 

per cent . 
i^Mi the production 
wt of opetatipn 

| 3 ihlddMibc«^ ammonkifn 

Valuable manure. The 
1^ f»«v«nt their constru^ion 

owners, an expenditure of 
j^jooo-^ j^ipoo hemg necero because a battery 
m dwfdis mustJ^ eredted large enough for conthraous 
llorpQfyer all coal is not suitable for coking 
in.'liye-product recoveiy ovens, its suitability depends 
amohnt of nitrogen in the coal which can be 
recovered combined with hydrogen in the form of 
. 'ammonia, and on the amount of v<datile matter which 
; can be recovered as teur and oQs. Probably about 16 
per' centi. is the least pereenti^e of volatiles which it 
woiild l>ay to attempt to recover. 

The miners orcopl cutters employed on Bengal mines, 
.'wliich produGcnine-tMiths of the Indian coal, are chiefly 
Santiiw; BaiViS and Chamars locally settled, and a 
oompuativriy small oroportion of men from the Central 
Provinces and the Upper Provinces, with a very few 
Kaln^ and Mefcranis. 

. So^^ the labour is accommodated in lines or 
hbiiaes erected on the ocdliery property, but the neater 

S rti as a Ttde, comes from the surrounding vmageS. 

le large ceahpw have leases of villages in their 
iimnediate neighbotuliood. sometimes quite large .areas, 
and endeavour to make their property attractive 
for coal mining Jabcmr to settle on it, so as to have 
as large a population as possible from which to draw 
ifie lanour required by the mines. 

Inyety many mines the men work in 24 hour shifts, 
ti^t is, they stay in the mine about 24 hours, working, 
eating; and sleeping, as their fancy dictates. They go 
intoihe mine at whatever hpor they wish and come out 
again when they think At, and while they are below 

f round they do as much or as. little work as they wish. 

h«e is no compulsion on any of these points; indeed 
any attempt to make them conform to regular hours of 
woilt or to the <mantity of work to be dmie per shift, 
would result in ^ dejuulwe of the labour for another 
cOQiiery where they could obtain the freedom to which 
thw «« accustomed. 

'Hie 4soal* cutters «we paid at a rate per tub filled, a 
tub hddihg frotn half to two-thirds of a ton and the 
jpeyment for this is about five annas for "“steam” coai, 
' Taige^ * or ' 'round, ’ * and a less amount for -dack 
or^smafi'Cpal.'. 

The rates -paid to all kinds of labour emidoyed 
ahOfld. A miii^ have incaeased conskterabiy, from 
20 per c^. and in the last to years, the 

w^in of ' Mane allied wwkmen. e.g;, mecha- 
nics, hf^ve (nren dcWMed. This has bam due lo two 
causes, 4 ntiy the “freat mcrease in the Ot iodd 
atnSSs and, secondly* Id the ^^rtage of labour. The 

for didre 

^.IhiAlias been avaiktdei imd tfa^ has 
amdiiid dlcompetiti^ 

Ihe labour, 


. Oddly eudhgh,. one lasukcd the 'iaa 
tkm has been a decrease of wn^. ft must be renieh 
bfered Biat work fs done, not to acimmulat^ wealth, bi 
to supp^ tirgent; needs, and in cases Where a man ca 
earn salient by working 5 days per week the resu 
of an increase of 25 per cent, to th^ remuneration 
merdy to reduce the working days per week from, sa’ 
5 to 4, 

Unfortunately the necessities of each cdlkry con 
pds it to take aiu possible measures to obtain a full su] 
ply of labour even by overbidding its neighbours. 1 
this way mine after mine has been obliged to increa! 
its payment for the labour it gets without a pipportioi 
ate increase either in the number or the quantity of tl 
labour emplo3red ; often there has been deterioration 
the rapid increase of wages has in some cases so dem< 
ralised the men as to render them unfit to do the woi 
for which they could previously be relied upon. 

The most serious deficiency in recent years has be< 
in coal cutters, but ample supplies of labour are avai 
able in other parts of India, and could profitably \ 
brought to the coal nuning districts. The reason wh 
there has been no considerable attempt to recruit laboi 
from, the United Provinces, is that if a collier 
were to spend a sum of money in bringing nien from 
distance in this way the men would be able to leave : 
any time that another colliery offered them a trifiir 
inducement to transfer their services, there being, i 
the Raniganj field at least, no legal means of bindir 
such labour to work for a given period in consideratic 
of their fares being paid. 

Thirteen years ago a labour inquiry commission r 
ported that more labour was required for the coal min( 
of Bengal, that a central agency should be establishe 
at Benares for the recruitment of labour, and iht 
notices should be circulate by Government througt 
out the North^rWest Provinces and Behar describin 
the attractions offered by coal mines. Nothing appeal 
to have been done to give these proposals a trial, an 
it would have'^been impossible, in the face of the know 
difficulties, that any such schernc should be successifu 
A native does not regard such an agreement as bindinj 
and vdil break tbe agreement without hesitation; an 
as it is often diffKmlt and always costly to enforce sue 
an agreement it would in most cases be broken wit 
impunity. The competition between collieries ; 
enough to make any cdliery willing to benefit at tb 
expense of the'nekt, and ue jealousy between min 
owners makes any thing like combination remW’kab} 
difficult, and the jealousy bang intensified betwee 
mine fnanagers makes effective combination Impract 
■ cable,'. ■'•'■: 

.;Somie years ago the Indian tea planting industr 
passed throwh a curious phsise, : EaSh manager ha 
maraed tea pSaiiti^ what he had seen don 

on ms gard<^ :aod by the painful and expenSlv 
proc^ of tsial and erro^and ^dl methods ytw epjpifS 
.dd tO.Tbe lasldegreai- •mahagnr q 
believed tmtf ;a|^^ had. 
method of ieagrowuiig mid mtkifm, and- did'cveiythm 
j«Kjaai8;.io;iirafadtd(w 

.Ikscnvlhe Ijealmudy gaatded aeiWeto-o^ 

„tp.:'ooitg>^ 
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The coal mining industry has recently passed through 
a similar jphase, but the extension of coal mining and 
the meetings of the Mining and Geological Institute 
for the discussion of technical matters connected with 
mining, have done a great deal to minimise the jea- 
lousies of the past, and permit us to hope that real and 
effective combination for all purposes for the benefit 
of the coal industry may some day be a realised fact. 

The most diverse opinions are expressed as to the 
(}uality of Indian coal compared with British coal, and 
it is exceedingly difficult to obtain really accurate data 
for comparison. Analyses are always made from small 
samples and the quality of Indian coal varies so greatly 
in different parts of the same seam that from any con- 
signment or wagon load, or even from any miner’s tub, 


two pieces may be selected differihg to ish iinsuspeOtOd 
extent in calorific value. It is therefore imjawable 
to the last degree that any sam^fie sekcfed repieients 
even approximately the average ydub of tfie eonstgn- 
ment or of the wagon load, and it is therefore still 
more impossible to judge of the average vdlfie of the 
output of a colliery from the analysis of a santifie, 
no matter by whom selected. 

With much hesitation a number of analyses of 
coals (with a few from other countries for comparismi) 
are given below ; these are printed with the reserva- 
tion that they prove nothing regarding the average 
value of the seams from which the samples were taken. 
The average value of the seams may be considerably 
worse or may equally be< better. 














Niv^a : a nettle vaHety in- fibre ; they rinae it in the streams nr rivers and dry i 
di|^emnato N(M*them^^ and Assam, in in the sun. The China Grass has so far been grown ex 

fibre for fishing nets, clusively by villagers around their huts, and after th 
beauty of day’s work the whole fam%, elders, women an 
by various species of C/r^'co have been children collecting round their home, make themselve 
Ihlly recognised as superior in every respect to all busy with decorticating their garden produce. Th 
known fibres, either for textile or other manufactures, middlemen collect the dry fibre from the villagers an^ 
The fibre, tei^nically known as Rhea, or Ramie, more send it to Shanghai, Foochow, and other centres, wher 
popularly as ""China Grass,” and in France as Vege- it is baled and shipped. A family of 4 will decorticat 
table Silk,’- has long been the admiration and despair about 800 stems a day, representing 5 pounds of dr; 
of experts and inventors, who have striven to discover fibre, the value of which in Europe is about 15 pence 
some means of separating it from the bark and the or probably only half that amount for the grower — th 
wood of the plant to which it closely adheres, and to Industry at that rate was bound to remain a most limit 
free it frotn the resinous or gummy matter in which ed one, unable to provide a living to any community 
it is enveloped. The Government of India, realising the importance th 

Dr. Royle, as Industrial Adviser to the India Office, Industry would take if the plant could be raised and th 
who ^has had considerable experience with the fibre, fibre produced on an industrial scale, offered abou 
once summ^ up an account on China Grass in the 25 years ago a reward of £5,000 for the invention of j 
following sign! want words : " ' When some of the machine capable of decorticating large quantities 0 

improviSi methods of separating fibre are successfully Rhea at a low cost. Innumerable were the machine 
applied to fetich plants as the Rnea and Wild Rhea, that were put forward but none of them was found suit 
the benefits to India and the world will be incalculable, . able and the premium was withdrawn some 10 year 
for they are exceeded by none in fineness, excel all ago. Since then M. Faure of Limoges, France, inventet 
others in strength, and may be fitly compared to the a machine which after many experiments, alteration' 
trunk of an elephant, which can pick up a needle and improvements, is now claimed to have solved th< 
or root up a tree. ’ ’ problem and to form the connecting link, so long sough 

Notwithstanding tjifi hiany failures, it may be con- for, between the grower of Rhea and the spinner ant 
fidently predicted that the time is not far distant manufacturer of the fibre, and that its effect will be t< 
when the difficulties of manufacture will be a thing of place Rhea on the list of everyday textiles to be pro 
The subject has now become one of very duced and utilised without difficulty in any desirec 
k^n interest to a greatly increasing number in widely quantity, The battle has been long between the chemis 
divided places and without a doubt a splendid fortune and the mechanic concerning the role each has to plaj 
awaits the inventor of a really effective and reasonably in the production of Rhea, and, until the point hai 
priced process for dealing with Rhea. A fibre acknow- been definitely settled, the fibre, notwithstanding it! 
{edged on all hands to be one of the finest, if not, in the magnificent qualities— strength, lustre, ductility 
langu^e of Roxburgh, the finest of vegetable fibres, capacity f0r takijog coloiir by printing and dyeing 
must tome to the front and assert its merits, and when and for mixing with other fibres — ^has been undei 
this is 80 India should not be behind in the ihatter. a cloud. . of the stems in the drj 

When all difficulties of manufacture have been over- state so Iqhg advocated has beeh definitely acknow- 
it wiM be solely a (juestion of quantity in pro- lodged to be erroneous, experience having proved thai 
duction— in short, a planter’s question. . to obtain the full advantages of the many brilliant qua- 

T^ea can be grown in unlimited quantities in lities of the fibre the stei^S must be treated in the greer 
Indian Burma, the West Indies and other British statel The ch^ist has insisted that as little as possibh 
possessions, and has this a^antage over cotton flax, be done to the green stems by machinery, leavinj 

etc., once planted and in full growth, it ^ives the main treatment to be cm^ed out by chemicalS- 
fipm tour^tp six ;'^ a year for about a centuty. The m^ the fibre ie seriou^)/ 

withoutother agriinilturaicos^ than iirigation, manure^ damaged by Chemical processes, whicli take away its 
thinnings and strength, its lustre, and its dwtiSty, and that therefore 

About loiooo tons pt fibre are prod . machinery pky the parfV and so foi 

: 01 which ^000 tons are shipped to Europe under many years the battle has t^en waged, fiifSt one Side 
^hins^Grass and tne textile Sdia the ioth» 1^^ victory, 

balance of 4 , 000 tons is* pirtirdy consppm^ out how^^ t^^ 

CT The Chinese strip the^ b^^ from oonnect the fibre from tlm 

"kMfeTSihapM l ’rfalledto. 'cheap' 

^ .ihe'::viafiiir : m'' 'j5ireseht".mtist r'est 
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with the machine, and so far the only machine that has 
given encouraging results, is Faure's, the monopoly of 
which has been acquired by the Bengal Rhea Syndicate,! 
Ltd., Calcutta (Managing Agents, Messrs. Julw 
Karpeles & Go.), who are launching the industry in 
Behan This is smd to be the first attempt to work 
Rhea on a large scale and the Textile Industry in 
Europe and America is watching its progress with the 
keenest interest. 

Rhea Fibre has not only proved to be superior to 
flax and linen, and almost equal to silk, it has lately 
been worked into several new materials. We may 
mention among the most prominent ones the imitation 
straw plaits, to manufacture ladies’ hats. Straw' takes 
the colour only on the surface, and the sun and seaside 
breeze will after a few days leave very little of even the 
deepest and fastest colours, whereas Rhea fibre pressed 
into plaits, after having been dyed through, will resist 
anything and never lose its colour. It has been found 
also that incandescent Gas or Kerosine-lamp mantles, 
made out of Rhea, give a brighter light, are not so 
fragile, and consume 50 per cent, less of chemicals. 
These tw^o materials alone are supposed to represent 
nu;iv Rhcii than India will be able to produce in the 

' ^ ..V- " x\ot to ?]n'rik of the various materials 
tl* v s Milt ol i^hea — China Grass. 

.. . . .. V.. aiic^l experimentally by 

t* Serai, Tirhoot, 

u iiii supervision. The 

r , : ^0,000 stems being 

r th. .1 -Ml . ning about 5 feet, 

4 . uii. over 240,000 stems 

Y - •• - "it w'hich height it is 

(*' ..uiMM I ves a weight of 20 

\ , : ! . ; . tripping of leaves. 


Great difficulty was experienced in finding tpots tp 
plant Rhea at the various factories. ^verid Gon$!gn^ 
ments received frdm Assam, the Mad<:as Presidency 
and from the Gervernment Botairical India, 

proved very disappoiafing, and in any ca^ hoE w 
to statt on an industrlar scale. The propagation had 
to be carried out from nurseries established at -each 
place, and as neither the cultivation nor the naiure of 
the soil required for proper growth of the Rhea: plant 
were familiar to the planters entrusted with the work, 
they had to fight their Way, and mndh time and uii- 
neccssaiy work was wasted. Planting became general^ 
i,e.j sumcient nurseries had been established at the 
above factories by end of 1903 when propagating vras 
started on a somewhat extensive scale, about 50 
acres being accounted for. It became evident from 
the beginning that only light sandy soil would answer, 
and the roots failed to take in all saltpetre and ossa 
land; great annoyance was caused by white ants at- 
tacking the young roots, and especially the young stm 
cuttings from wh;ch propagation was attempted with 
success, whenever white ants did not interfere : plant- 
ing during the rains disposed of this pest in many caees, 
but in Champarun, planting from stem cuttings had 
to be abandoned, but was very successfuUy replaced 
by tops of roots, which answered the identical purpose, 
namely not to affect the existing plantation, by trans- 
planting the roots bodily and dividing it in small cut- 
tings of roots for distribution over the new area to be 
planted. Propagating from stems and from tpps of 
roots taken from a field one or two years old, iMvee 
that field undisturbed in its stage of progress. Each 
plant has been shown to throw within a year from 15" to 
30 shoots or stems, but 4 o do so, the land has to be kept 
very clean of weeds, and wherever the cultiy^tion has 
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fo r. 48,000 lbs, of stems, 
V n./.i could be extracted 
' '!. stem) or 1,380 lbs. 

om ol < ultivating the land 
sliipping the fibre 

* m ated , the figures 

MMit- I ii(> crops to yield only 
..o . , .. acres to produce 
th,. yr;ce of £26 per ton at 
.ilv 10 i.ontract for several 
; . : , reducing, would be 
the industry on a 
. with the fouowiog 

ri: “ ' Syndicate, broadly 
. i n'. Miovide the land and 
.uU , .jvide an the inachi- 
"o .-.litre’s Decorticator) 
- .uiu profits be equalfy 
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been neglected and weeds allowed to grow simultaneous- 
ly with Rhea, the latter has invariahly been slow in 
growing and in expanding. A field half weeded and 
half uncultivated gave 3 to 5 shoots in the uncultivated 
portion, and 10 to 15 iii the cleaned portion. 

Nor is the use of a Turnmany, or hoeing of the field 
after each cutting, a sufficient cleaning in lands where 
weeds take rapid possession and propagate luxu- 
riantly : however costly it may pmve, it will always 
pay in such lands to clean each pWf by hand, 
eradicate the weeds around each plant, which cannot be 
done except by hand for fear of injuring the Rhea. 
So far no land growihg Rhea lot opwards^ ft 
has shown any signs of detemiwtOTn, where proper 
cultivation has been carried bh : the oidy symptom lol 
root being affected by bge, is in the top g^itpg: 
and prwwting fresh shoots fr<Hn coming - thrwgh-. 
It is intended to chop off the woftdy jftarts.ftf the rftot ' 
every year with a kodatee which win di^roff of th^ 
objection and give freshiife to the plant. . . « 

The question of ihatfhfiiig has not us yCh 
with except jtt time of whwof 

grows^ best 'aii^<..quioicesi .uffi^eV'imaaurel!!.(Iihffign 

his'Bftett "ai»pEe'd' 

■ y^"' : .sdow-^ and;; poor' **•**.; 

.-exhausted, '.ithe..!netile>.variety..!hAihiit:,lMfd^ . 

::ttjihg;1hr'.thfi:su.ff.-.';:'"It; is eenera n y y tei^ 

the loat^, the bark -and the wooi-can-bo 


..ri^bred'.to' 


:the.laBd.lS:fthlthr4.;€»|tJaj|^^ 





'So^lar tlik'kas 'Sot' 

- M:A)t>:'4«cQ]rties(iiliitg. 

Balsiim; Send tried-tRanor^ 

■ ■ ■ .,;tfeeii':ri:i^ta. ;weFe einong ■ 

^Seat «8^«e«^p^ manure?;, bjil the pro- 

. ". |>hifeiaa'hl'. 4 m yt B iidi^ atet&, "aivea^per'Mre, 

oqi^:Rdt i$to actual quantities available 

Ddsing Serai and 
(So imd -40 acres r^iectively have 
b«en Rwked o^n ful l crops have now a smali supply 
dlSeiutiMed. r^ which will be used i 6 r manuring. 
The lea^ are $tf ipped from the stems at tmxe hi cut- 
ting and left in the 4 eld on top of Rhea plant. The 
VWeu-knuwu fact that Rh^ cannot stand water-lMging 
was proved with a vengeance when all the Rhea in low 
lying land and in such parts of fields where water col- 
; lected durlug tlm heavy September rains, was entirely 
annihilated, all the roots having become rotten 
throiighout, and the fields show exactly where the 
waterdogged by the gaps in the rows of Rhea plants. 
Several hundred acres planted with Rhea in fields which 
were su^osed to be safe from water-logging, have thus 
been lost, and the planter has been taught an object 
lessbn as to choice of land. On the other hand, a 
minimum average of 45 inches seems to be necessary 
to eheure proper development of the Rhea cultiva- 
tion, . ajnd: the experiment at Gopalpore and Rampore 
in Chuprah showed that no sufficient returns could 
be expected from these parts, where the rainfall has 
not exceeded 35 inches on an average since 190a. 
The cultivation has been abandoned at both places 

.w other places stands as follows : — 

.. . ' 

; ' Secured at Dalsing Serai 400 acres against 500 
„ Pandoul 323 „ 500 

„ , Bachoiir 390 „ 500 

,, Mooktapore too „ 300 

„ Mukwah 300 „ 500 

„ Turkoleah 340 „ 500 

„ Gokoolnugger 100 „ 300 

Total 1,953 acres 3.100 

ThO planter has Still to find out exactly the best 
time to cut the plant : from an economic point of view 
it looks as if it shoold-pay best to cut the stems as soon 
as fhc fibre has. become mature, so as to secure as many 
cutting as possible, but it is not certain whether, the 
Sterna will not cohtalhn larger proportion of fibre as 
thfiy are allowed to : grow., higher Und become thicker ; 
oh <the other ka^, 4 h«^ is t^danger of the stems: 
becoming WoodlT^ thn decortication then becoming more 
di^ult and the waste being enhanced, as also, the fibre. 
being .brittle when too olo, which has actually been 

e8tabU8hed^'t^^-llPin^^ 

So Is®- the 'instruetions; wirh planters,, bated .Oh the 
custom of Ctuha Graismahufteturers in <^na, are-to 
cut the Stems 

hhottt xoinchesirom and almyRthejimund- Phe,,bl't 3 he'- 
.:.'Jfe.blems 00 hhe 0 ted^Mth..the'''Rhea.TnduWyvwes'’ 4 he'- 
the fd»re, whieb 

.l'OillhtSdns,:.b^des .-tho>;moisturo,"'abotit-'-3o .per 
':8pW)sy,.:'fes^nous,‘hlatter^.»diichi,t..ih'«^^ 


has to 1h) worghd oR,. it is utterly ^ d 

except artificMdfy r this is ibeiiig dOtte by dlSpoainj 
the watorvthcbimh w oontrifugal 'hydro-extractor a 
hanging UP the hbre .in a (dosed tunnel fed', with hot 
driven by an awo-condenser. Experiments carried 
at the Dalmng Serai Factoiy haW proved quite sal 
factory. Rhea fibre being hydrophil in the extrer 
it has to be screwed into bales as soon as it lea'< 
the dry tunnel to avoid its attracting fresh moisti 
and rotting when heaped or baled in a moist state. 

A Rhea Factory comprises decorticating machint 
under sheds With plenty of room to move imout, cent 
fugal hydro-extractor, dr5ring tunnel with aero-cc 
denser under roof, large godowns to house the Rh 
and baling hand press also imder roof. A 30 -hor 
power engine is sufficient to drive all the machine 
required for a 500 acres factory. The fibre having to 
thoroughly rinsed, while passing the decorticators. 
sufficient supply of water should be at hand. T 
stems should pass through the decorticators as soon 
possible after being cut and no injury seems to be do 
if the operation takes place witldn 12 hours ; after tl 
limit the stems are apt to dry up, and the decorticatioi 
rendered difficult if not impossible, the elasticity of t 
fresh plant, which, combined With the spring appliar 
of the machinery, constitutes the principle of Far 
decortication, having disappeared or been lessened, 
in the time of Mahai a delay in bringing the stems 
the Central Factory is apt to occur, the risk of losi 
plant has to be taken into account, and appears to 
successfully avoided by keeping the stems that cann 
be passed through the machine within 12 hours, und 
water in bundles of 30 to 40 stems, until they can 
decorticated. Experiments up to 48 hours steepi 
showed that no injury was done and the decorticatii 
was as perfect as with fresh cut stems. The hydro-e 
tractor disposing of over 70 per cent, of the water, it 
not necessary when taking tne fibre out of the cent: 
fugal hydro-extractor, where it is brought straight fro 
the decorticator, to twist the fibre before hanging it up 
the dtyinf tunnel with a view of wringing out the wate 
the twisting leaves a wavy mark on the fibre whi' 
the spinners object to. No beating of the fibre shou 
take place either, as it is apt to break the fibi 
Parallehsihof the fibre being one of the main points f 
the degumifier and spinner it is essentiid that.througho 
the proem of manufacturing, from passing through t) 
decorticator to baling. in hand presses, the fitne teou 
be always kept straight ajjd fete df . (entanglement. 

It is evident that as the Industry progress^j 
anomaly of shipping , and paying fr^ht for this 30 p 
cent, gum which the fibre cptttaips and Which .the Spinn 

has to ehnunato h^ore he starts treating the fibre, w 
haye to be dealt With. So far the :^puwers, Wlm h^ 
their own methods of clegnmming ,®iS 
what, :aad ace all supposed tolie the only right on 

insist, pne apd ah on thd fibrfe iuplffied tb‘ thtei bt^ 

free of ohoinioal treatment of any kind, mid yhll cm: 
buy it if..m.'.exhi^y santotow the 'China Gra 

tl^ irap<pt:*|np 

lactoreto, aim it 4 a“«oKpre that'-mnners of fin 
.apdhnpu wiEjyeatiliknstlaki 

.. , ,imtil'i^ n nin g ;-aad:wgayiw.iU'ji(pTO 

khd the manufactiHacT^^ toem Indias 
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Partner in the firm oi Messrs. A. 
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II. 1848. He is the eldest son of 
11... Vir Abid ' Teheran, 

1 ..i. .... .Albert ...id was 

* ' I..ira ... 'aleuUa. 
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and also a Factory for the manu- 
facture of Aerated Waters, the only 
establishment of this kind in the 
Deccan which is worked by steam 
power. Following on the success of 
this Factory he started a second 
one completely equipped with 
high class machinery which was 
erected for him by one of the 
leading English firms. He has also 
established an electric nu) tor and 
engineering department. Tlffese 
Factories give employment to many 
hundreds of poor families, and as 
an employer Mr. Abid is deservedly 
popular. The factories turn ou£ 
thousands of dozens of pure mineral 
waters daily, and many tons of ice. 
In addition to his other ventures 
Mr. Abid has established two Phar- 
macies, one at Hyderabad and the 
other at Secunderabad. At these 
establishments there is a fully 
qualified European Chemist con- 
stantly in attendance, assisted by a 
competent staff. These dii^nsarles 
are open night and day nnd are .e. 
great convenience to the residents 
of these two cities. Mr. Albert Abid 
is a much traveled naan, He has 
visited nearly eve^ part of the 

i flobe and speaks nuently several 
anguages. His personal infforaee 
has done much to further. Ids busi- 
ness connections as he has,.i|nhued 
his staff with- his own tact and 
courtesy, so that it is a .pleasure to 
the public to have dealings with 
the various businesses he-owne and < 
controls. For maiiy years, ML Abid . ! 
filled the honourable and arduous' 


some pension on retirement and 
made each of his chSdreh lifelong 
Munsubdars. In idSa; Mr. Abid 
married Annie, seedad'daiighter of 
Mr. W. Evans, of :Ph6- ' 

thoney, Monmouthshire, and ^and- 
daughter of the late Thomas Evans, 
Esquire, of Golvw^hvRadnOTsbire, 
by whom he has lour ehildranj two 
sons and two ' daughters. Mr, 
Abid’s commercial en^pmes under 
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and shop made a display, alms were: 
freely distributed to the needy, and 
there were general rejoicings through" 
out the Nizam’s domlnidhS. I 4 the 
decoration of the city and the sub- 
urbs the firm of Abid & Co. 
played a conspicuous part, and acted 


THE CYCLOPEDIA OK INDIA. 

distress caused by the fioods. 
The tjsrrrble catastrophe thst 
befell the State at the md of 
Septeihber,' 1908, . involved many 
thousands of people in swift 
and unexpected de s traction, 
while the homes and property of 


, ' : m 

authorities would have found it 
Imporaible to cope with the diSr 
tress that was encountered on 
every hand. A reliel fund was 
promptly opened, and measttros 
taken to keep down the price of 
grain. To all that was done tb allord 
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i. M... ng thousands of others were ruthlessly 
' i'>. l^wept away. In this: calamity^' for 

' de which no livir^ memcay ;; tan 
t.Ulilll ii>n iiad a parallal la Indian tlia r#* 
g('Tv rniiy, mtp^: Of the SJtatfe .wfite 
< j> n» I he straiaed, and withmtt ^ aid 

cad':::' :public:.' ’quelled . . .'ihdiviihuils'.:.>.lhe.' : 


relief, ifossrsr Abid- dr tso. accorded- 
::gaaardui':.'sn|i[^rt,::j^^ hi' .common: 
;i^';,;p1d^rylS|zens. 
and coHmeiniea with the- ^ioverft* ' 

ment ol iJN 





A* ft CSi^’s !ce and MWEiiAt, Water Factories, Htderabad. 
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Messrs ABRAHAM & 'CO.M- 
PANY, Estate and General 
Auctioneers, Furnishing Warehouse- 
men «nd House Agents, South 
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Mr, Walter Abraham now conducts 
the business oi the firm entirely on 
his own account. He was borii at 
Bellary where his father was in 
business as a Merchant and Distiller. 
He w'as educated at Bishop Cotton’s 
School, Bangalore. He. is at present 
a member of the Governing Com- 
mittee of that school. He takes 
great interest in all local matters 
and is a Commissioner of the 
Civil and Military Municipality 
of Bangalore, and President of the 
Bowring Institute, and also a 
member of the Bench of Magis- 
trates. 

AKOLA & MID-INDIA SPIN- 
NING & WEAVING & M.ANU- 
FACTURING Co., Ltd. Regis- 
tered in Bombay on July 23, 1906, 
with a capital of Rs. 7,^0,000 for 
the purpose of estabUsmng Cotton 
Mills at Akola in Berar (a district 
which is generally fortunate in 


with which the Mflls atattddi 
In consequence the reisuit of the 
enterprise has been hlighly adc- 
ces^ful. Great care has been exer- 
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Mf, GoeAi;Oiw» Tami'MjKB. 

its cotton crop «wing to.: the fact 
that a faiiu&:,':of the monsQon k 
seldom known in those part8]|v and 
in order to save .railway Ireighf, 
ginning', pressing and other ehargesi 
by bmng in the centre of a country 
producing the tawi ntaferial..*, The 
Mills were “Started on a bold wale, 
with.2a,4o8 spindles wd. 418 looms, 
tp take adva^it^e <tf: the tayqnra^^ 
rates for maehin^- current at the* 
time, aind the lateu iin^pved.pii'in-' 
ciplies wece. itttTOdttsed’ .inithR-plant 



Mr. Psaow»HA K. Bamjt, - 

cised by the Directors in providing 
sanitary blocks of buildings ad- 
jacent to the Mills for the purpose 
of accommodating the Mill-hands ; 
Akola being a {dace where house 
accommodation is srpall and rents 
high. In this respect the Akola 
MQls are in a better position than 
the majority of Bombay Mill 
owners, who, owing to the rise in 
the value of land and their previpus 
ne^ect of the sulneet of bousing 
.^ir workmen, nnd themselves 
now in a somewhat difficult posi- 
•tion.'. 

Mr. Gop^ddas Trik^uniPe .if , Idxe 

Managing Partner in Bombtw and 
Cakiifta of the waQ^knPwh ;teof 
TrikumjPP Jiyandas. He hails: bront 
-the Wte^nsihg Bhafia ee mmu iu ty 
vkbd havf ndJitribjgrfid: 
m expanding the trade^ Bcnmbay. 
'His-'.iather^. tl^.iXate 

■'tioi^^''Ciket-«A’jaadih§-B^ 
Tahabiibiisin^' fxmttddd’f 
piuts of India, Peiwa ' and' 'Adwen^ 

' .-He- bpaa^.^hnns.' 


.InheiitthjglJhfe'Jiie 
stinpt. pf . 

'jqtn^ ' ' 
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afl tlw vMied siAj^ta of kis ;twi(i?* 

to 

" 41 ^; l■«^aJ^ttelrat^ve,,,<so%^;f?1^^s^^ ..in' 

: ;Iai^aiid Ee suboeqomtly Bccjuired 

Joy- 

' 'is - a-' 

"■ colUenes. 

under his control 
'profits, 
branches of 
rapidly expanded 

he diverted his attention 

f^ 'Mi|J and, iin eohabora- 

tmn with Ifr. Vassonji Bhajgwandas, 
he. i^ated the Akola and Mid>India 
SpinnhK^. weaving and Manufae- 
tari^;€o., Ld., and this Company’s 
Miili ^ve already started working 
very encouraging circum- 

' !X^. Agents of this Company are 
at^ by their eneigetic 

and - -ikccom^ished Secretary Mr. 

BamiC who is a Parses. 
Having graduated at an early age he 
underwoni a course of training in 
law, a profession which he aban- 
. dooed in favour of the Mill industry. 
The Head Offices of the Company 
are under his supervision. 

Mr, VASSONJI BHAGWANDAS 
is a scion of the leading Bhatia 
family . of Bombay founded by 
Seth ’Kima Govind, the family of 
which . the late Mr. Lakhmidas 
Khimji was so prominent a mem* 
her. This family is known for 
its great eoterprise and resource- 
fulness both in matters communal 
and eommereial, high integrity and 
charity. Mr. Vassonji {lossesses in 
a marked degree the great and 
noble, traits o? his family. Bom 
in 1878 he received his ^ueation 
in. the St. Xavier’s Sidiooi atid,. Ibhg 
before he’, completed his teens, his 
natuml aptitude towards commerce 
and industry led him’ to join the 
Mill Industry underi ihe.cswe of -his 
cousin, Mr. Dwarkadas IJharamsy, 
the well-lcndwm merchant and SImt-^ • 
iff of Bombay, with ]^hdm he 
worked In eonnection with '.the 
Bondiay. Cotton Manufecturing 
Co., Ld., and TrictmidUSf MilH 
Id- . Altrar aoquirim-a mature ug-. 
perienee in the Mill Indiist^ under 
, ..«» fostermg.'oare' of ;»!?'; ■'" 

to Stott' 

ap buamess in the 


. C^ >.ai^ mill Industw^ and in 
; :h!i!ldll.tUi'-h Compahy rhhowa ' 
-M tl» -Akola- and Mid-Inmai ' SpjU" ; 
dhig,! lWitoviiig^^^^^ mahulacituring 
Co.,; Ld. This CcwnpaiW storted 

work by building mills at Akola 'in 
the Berars Witn ax, boo spihdlea 
and 418 looms. The ceremony of 




Mr. V. Bragwanuas. 

starting the mills was performed 
by Mr, Crawford, the Deputy Com* 
missioner of Akola, who is evincing 
mubh interest in the cause of In- 
dian industries. 

Rai Bahadur B. P. ANNA- 
SWAMY MUDALIAR, EnfiSneer 
and Contractor, B»n(?alore, k.-i.-h. 
Bora in June 4849 at Bangalbre 
Cantonment. Educated at the 
Mission High School, in the 
same dWr .While stih. attending 
school he eommenoed' business as 
a Railways, the 

Public Works Draartment and 'the 
Comniistoriat ~ Department. He 
still follows t)ds business which . he 
has greatly enlarged. In the 
course of hiibusiness he has erected 

many jpobhc butlrtingSi aWOUg thetii 

the Public - Offices Building.- He 
rfceived thiSIhOnoUr .yl' the Kaiser-i^ 
Mind Medalf and class, lor carry ' 
ilig' dht .the'i’wor the erection -of 

thm«b<w the tofi^ScTi 

tioflm "iGowrament. -Rai 'Bahadur 
'A;n|l!,ahfa]ny '.'.'..has . .. beea'^ ‘oohhected ' 
■wi.^ . Mtmieipal ; ;matteto.".'at ...Banga*...' 
I 0 al‘ Jbr; mdse -fhan 4^ 
aiStiyjBlffring 


^ a Municipal Com- 

-^ mismoner of the Civil and Military 
Station, ; . also a member of 

-the Health Committee and the 
.Standing Committee on which he 
has acted lor . some years. He is a 
Director of the Bangalore Bank and 
alw bi the ■ ‘ Dnion Bank of Ban- 
galore Civil and Military Sta- 
tion, The Rai Bahadur also deals 
in l^ain which he imports largely 
and disposes of throughout the 
Mysore State, and to the Commis- 
sariat Department. He gives em- 
jdojnnent to as many as 6po hands. 
Rai Bahadur Annaswamy has 
earned an enviable reputation for 
charity and generosity. He has 
ever been foremost in helping the 
needy and has effected his contrib- 
utions to the public good in the 
best and most effective manner. 
His meritorious charitable Work 
attracted the notice of the authori- 
ties, and his title of Rai Bahadur 
was bestowed upon him as a recog- 
nition of the service he has given to 
the cause of the poor. In the Civil 
and Military Stations of Bangalore 
he erected a building for a Dispen- 
sary of which he made a free gift 
to the Municipality. At the same 
time he donated two houses for 
Hospital Assistants. The value of 
this munificent gift was Rs. 15,000. 
He is now engaged in another most 
useful work which will be of the 
greatest use to the community, the 
building of premises for primary 
education for all castes and creeds, 
which will be endowed by him. 
Lately he acquired a piece of land 
in the Station at a cost of Rs. 2,500 
which he has made over to Govern- 
ment in the most public spirited 
manner for the purpose of connect- 
ing the new town extension with 
the Civil and Military Station. In 
pursuance .of the same objects for 
the public good the Rai Bahadur 
hbS also erected some fifty houses 
which he rents'' oUt at noniinal 
raufaijs to assist the poor in the 
Cbnge$ted portions of the Civ'il and 
Military -Ration. He has thorough- 
ly: itoriiedT. in this and other ways 
the rtopefit e of his 

-iMlow townsmen and the honours 

bim by 

'^yeran^ent;^ , Bbbadtir Anna- 
;.?'|)iiwmy'--attoadira’ 'SS a ’-guest -at- his. 

"■at- DHhi,-:*and;:.;|or';;'thi8' he 'received 

Medal. 
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The AMERICAN BAPJIST 
MISSIONARY UNION. This 
Society dates from the year 1812 
when the, newly-formed Board of 
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nation ; since owing to their change 
of views, they conld no longer look 
to the Congregationalists who had 
sent them out. He received prompt 
and hearty aid from the Baptists 
w'ho took immediate steps to send 
temporary aid to the Judscns and 
their work. In May of 1814 the 
General Missionary Convention for 
Foreign Missions of the Baptist 
denomination was organised by a 
delegated body which met in 
Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A., for the 
purpose. The original organisation 
lasted till the year 1845, when the 
Baptists of the Southern American 
States withdrew and formed a 
separate Association. In the follow- 
ing year the Convention was 
reorganised into the American 
Baptist Missionary Union, an in- 
corporated body, having its head- 
quarters at Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
From such small beginnings has 
grown the present work of this As- 
sociation which has become one of 
the leading' missionary organisa- 
tions of the world. The following 
missions succeeded the original one, 
mentioned above as the abortive 
attempt in Bengal — Burma, 1814; 
Siam, 1833 ; Assam, 1836 ; South 
India (among the Teli^us), 1836'; 
China, 1842 ; Japan, 1^2 ; Congo 


Land, Africa, 1884 Flulipjahe 
Islaiids, 1900. The total number pf 
Misuonanes now working in India 
and Burma is ^7, of whom 792 are 
in Burma, 100 in South India, and ^5 
in Assam. Of Medical Mii^narm 
there are 23, of whom 13 are in 
Burma, 6 in South India, and 4 in 
Assam. There are 1,909 native 
workers in Burma, 1,496 m South 
India, and 283 in Assam. The total 
number of native church members 
is 58,642 in Burma ; 54,327 in South 
India; and. 9,0(^ in Assam. The 
Society made 7,069 converts in 
Burma, 2,43X in South India, and 
925 in Assam during the y^r 1906 ; 
and the pupils in their schools num- 
bered 24,307 in Burma; X5.X54 in 
South India; and ^,048 in Assam. 
The American Baptist Mission Pres^ 
the publishing house of the Arneri- 
can Baptist Missionary Union in 
Rangoon, has grown into ah im- 
portant institution. It was com- 
menced in the year 1816, the first 
missionary printer beipg the Rever- 
end George H. Hough, who arrived 
in Rai^[oon in that year briuging 
with him a wooden hand press and 
a fount of Burmese type, ue gift of 
the Serampore Missionaries. The 
Press is now housed in one of the 
most admirably designed bviildings 
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peri- 

langittages, also 
• oiiaeatidnai 'books elementary 
j£ 3 vigineed works. These form the 
’ century of work, 

> 31 ie^ ro<Ma of the Press also 
iiaiiidlea a supply of eduoational 
' am^tanees are shipped to 

rpua^' all fha way from Singapore 
to fkojeeling. These supplies are 
cajQed-for ly the fine schools of the 
Minnonaiy Union in Burma, and are 
^80 available to aH other school 

Messrs. W. .ANSON & Co., 
General. Merchants^ Cabinet Makers, 
Uplwlsterers, Estate, Land, House 
.and"- Commission Agency and 
Anction and Furnishulg Depart- 
ments, No. 104, Fraser Street ; 
and 61,. Sparks Street, Rmigoon, 


- Burrna. business was Orig- 
inally ostaUished about the year 
XjSyS bjr W. Anson & Co., who 
earried it on m a smati way for 
^me five years till about the year 
1883, Mr.; John Moment purchased 
the stock and good-will of the 
eoncein. Mr. Moment has carried 
it on ever since to the present 
day, very largely increasing its 
scope and influence. W. Anson 
& Co. are now representatives 
in Burma for Messrs. Simpson & 
Co-i of Madras, and Messrs, Stewart 
& Co., of Calcutta. They have in 
addition a large coach building 
establishment of their own at 
Rangoon, where carriages and 
vehicles of all classes are built of 
the best materials and work- 
manship. These shops give employ- 
ment to some 50 operators. They 
have also a blacksmith’s shop 
whwe general repairs are exeeuted. 
In its trading department the firm 
are importers and exporters of all 
kinds of goods on a large scale. 
In addition they carry on a large 
land and estate business and an 
auction department, both of which 


are exceedingly prosperous. ’ Th 
premises occupied by the firm a 
the above nddress are very exten 
sivB and spaelbus. They have 
on IFraswr aiti 
Spmrks streem and are situated no 
far from th? .’SecretgfiAt Bufidini^ 
Here uiey hold’ weekly sales 0 
every . descxiptibn of live-stocl 
and carriages, coaches and : Jtl 
kinds of goods and merchandise 
They are open to receive con 
sigaments of goods for disposal fo: 
au parts of the world. Mr. Johr 
Moment is assisted in the manage- 
ment of the business by Mr. T, C 
Isacke. 

Mr. JOHN MOMENT, Proprie- 
tor, W. Anson ft Co., Rangoon, 
was born in India, and is the sor 
Of the late Thomas Moment, 
formerly of the British Army and 
a native of the county of Kent, 
England. After leaving school, 
Mr, Moment was connected with a 
circus, where he learned the man- 
agement and breaking in of horses, 
v^cb has proved of great use to 
him in his present business. In 
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1876, he came to Rangoon and 
engaged in the business of train- 
ing horses, etc., and finally pur- 
chasing the firm of W. Anson & 
Co., embarked in his present busi- 
ness, which he has so greatly 
improved and extended that he 
has made it one of the leading 
firms in the city. He does a large 
business for the local Govern- 
ment in auctioneering. 

The ARRACAN Company, 
Limited, Rangoon. Office, 74. 
Phayre Street. Rice Millers and 
General Merchants and Agents. 
Head Office, 57^, Old Broad Street, 
London, E. C. Besides Rangoon, 
Branch Ofhces have been established 
at Bassein, Akyab, Moulmein in 
Burma, Calcutta in India, Bangkok 
in Siam, and Saigon in French 
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IndO’China. The Conapany is now 
of some 23 3rear9' standings having 
been formed in April 1885, for the 
purpose of carryiM on busiitess as 
above. They are Rice Millers on a 
large scale, and own in all nine large 
rice mills, three of which are situated 
at Rangoon, one at Moulmein, two 
at Bassein, two at Akyab and one at 
Bangkok. These mills are fine 
examples of modern methods of 
rice milling, being equipped with 
the most ui^to-uate machinery 
throughout. TTie mill buildings are 
well and solidly constructed, and 
all the mills are worked undei' 
European supervision and manage- 
ment. The Company carry on a 
large business in the export of rice 
to all parts of Europe and other 
centres of commerce in the world. 
Their qxport and itppoirt opera- 


tions, however, are. not confined to 
this staple, but incluite wU Idnds of 
general merchandised in ^ whieh - a 
large and growing tfade, is sprin^ug 
up between Burma and the further 
East and European countries. They 
also deal in teak and “other deswjp- 
tiuns of timber which they export 
from Burma to India. In addition 
to their mercantile operations the 
Arracan Company carry on Agency 
business, in whichthey hold valuable 
Agencies for -several important 
Companies. They are entrusted 
writh the local affairs of the Sun in- 
surance Office, the London & Lanca- 
shire Fire Insurance Company, the 
Guardian Fire and Life Assurance 
Company, Limited, the London 
Assurance Corporation (Marine) and 
the Thames and Mersey Marine 
Assurance Company, Ld. The Com- ’ 
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steamers 


L jp^^d, Maiseflles, 
These 


ii<mdont 

fa^dtOite s««(g& Hereford- 

riifcte * 71 , *d® to?*' wgister, Warwick- 
duia/Ti^SC/CIiea^^ 5>775> Sturop- 

6 iQ 05 - 

Deitiws&HW' d'jdjdi WoFcester^ire 
from 4,500 to 5,500 
nor8e''poww, and with a carrying 
ty of 9,000 to zz,ooe tons, 
the steamers are fitted with 
bdge keek, giviim extra stability, and 
are iq>ecia% built for the first class 
Eastern passei^er trade. They are 
splendidly equipped for passengers, 
of whom they cany only first mass. 
In aU the Bibby Steamers the 
state-rooms for passengers are 
located entirely on the main and 
momenade decks. Ihe state-rooms 
possess one very great advant- 
age in that each has a port 
or window giving free access to 
the outside open air. Thus all pas- 
sengers ^have equfd advantages 
in securing light and fresh air, 
a very great advance on the old 
system wherein the inner cabins 
were cut off froin tho deadlights in 
the broadade of the ship, and which 


stifl oi?taiiBM:f^ 
stoamMSv ¥h» arramje- 

menf Is 'sliculed hy 
of 'dw Jttbtnr patent tandem: cabiu: 
a^rteni, whkm is installed on all riiips 
cd 1h»^^ This advantage 

is seeufed by a simple arrangement 
wbereby .every p^ of cabins, one 
(nitside and one inside, are built in 
the same rectangle divided into two 
parts, the bullmeads partitioning 
the one from the other being so 
placed as to allow a passage way 
from the inner cabin to one of the 
ports. The outer cabin is of the 
ordinary type, and practically oc- 
cupies one corner of the rectande, 
leaving room for the inner cabin 
with its access to the port. Access 
is obtained to each pair of state- 
rooms by a passage from the main 
way which traverses the ship 
inside of the state-rooms. No state- 
rooms are placed inside of the alley 
way. It is thus practicable when 
shipping by the Bibby Line to secure 
a comfortable and airy state-room 
even when engaging a passage at the 
last moment. Each cabin is thus 
furnished with a port and wind 
scoop, and in many cases a skylight 
is provided which can always remain 
opra. East of Suez the Bibby Com- 
pany provide electric fans free of 
charge, and the passage money in- 


. (dudes otdhurlr medical Attendance, 
Steward’s fees, table and beddfrig 
linen, baths, ptudeahs, ice, etc. Hach 
stemner eaxnes a dtdy qualified smr- 
gcon and eiqierienoed stewardesses. 
A fmiher advantage ofieted by the 
Bibby Linek that passengers desirous 
of ^ying atany pmrt tn rotUe may ^ 
so, and resume their, journey by the 
next succeeding steamer without extra 
charge, provided they aceqit the risk 
of their being accommodation avail- 
able in the steamer they rejoin. The 
same holds good of return tickets 
with the same proviso. This conces- 
sion is made in the case of passengers 
making the whole journey, but pass- 
engers to and from the Mediterra- 
nean Ports may obtain the same pri- 
vilege by the special consent of the 
Company or its Agents. All saloons 
and state-rooms on these fine steam- 
ers are above the main deck and 
situated amidships where the motion 
of the vessel is least. A smoking 
room and nursery are provided in 
addition to the usual general saloon. 
The promenade decks are unusually 
spacious, and are permanently cov- 
ered with wooden shelter decks, and 
are thus protected from sun and spray 
in all weathers. A large clear main- 
deek forward affords ample space for 
exercise, and the usual ship’s games 
and amusements. Considering the 
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advant^es offered in comfort, speed 
and security, the passage money is 
low, being Rs. 600 from Rangoon or 
Colombo to I^ndon with proportion* 
ate chafes for intermediate ports. 
Concessions of 10 and 15 per cent, 
are made in cases of family parties 
payii^ three and four full fares 
respectively. Railway employes, 
vouched for by Railway Companies, 
receive a reduction of 10 per cent, 
on their passage money, and special 
temis are granted to bond fide 
Missionaries attached to societies of 
any denomination, Hospital Nurses, 
Sisters of Mercy, Nuns, Theatrical 
Companies, and also Egyptian offi- 
cials. The service is a fortnightly 
one, the steamers sailing on alter- 
nate Thursday’s from Liverpool, and 
fortnightly from Rangoon, as per 
the publ^ied dates of sailing adver* 
in the daily papers. The Liners 
<.iiiv till-. Froiich ami L,<yptian 
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turned on to stifle any conflagration 
without removing the hatches, All 
particulars and every assistance to 
intending passetigers and goods 
shippers can be procured from their 
Agents, the Arracan Company, 
Limited, at any of their above 
mentioned offices. 

Mr. J. R. HALIADAY, Gen- 
eral Manager in the East for the 
Arracan Company, Ld., 74, Phayre 
Street, Rangoon. Mr. Halliday 



5 ' 


Mr. J. iL Haludav. 

was born in Dumfriesshire, Scot- 
land, on 30th May 1872, and edu- 
cated privately. He joined the 
Arracan Company in London as an 
assistant, and after four years’ 
training and office experience, he 
was appointed to Burma, where he 
first served as assistant to the 
Company. In 1897 he was pro- 
moted to the post of Sub-Manager, 
and after ten years’ work in this 
capacity wa$ appointed GeneiraT 
Manager for the East in Mr. 

Haili&y wis Chairman of . the 
Chamber of Corrtmerce of Bupia 
in 1007-8 and is a Gommissioner 
for the Port of Rangooh., 

The ARRACAN COMi»ANV,X«(.; ^ 
Mill Proprietors ahd^ M 
^Branch) Mordmein. EstaWWied 
>m..ihe year x8^ at "ias^-Wb"' 
purpose of dealiiig fuTl^e 

the Com})any purchasel -the 

: rioe min, whete they now* 


about 80 bands regularly, and 
during the season these nWftbers rise 
to some 500 hands. They «mi>Ioy 
two Europeans besides the Manager. 
In 1903 the Company enlaiged/^ 
scope of their operations bv -shiii* 
ping timber to their Calcutta' house, 
Mr. Elliot Hill, the Manager of -the 
Arracan Company, Ld., was born in 
Ireland in the year 1862, aud 
received his education in Ireland, 
England and Scotland, He catne 
out to Butma in 1881 and at first 
joined the old firm of Halliday 
Brothers. When H^iday Brothers 
was wound up, the Arracan Cnim* 
pany, Ld., was formed to take over 
the mills and business of that firm. 
Halliday Brothers’ employees were 
taken over by the Company, and 
Mr. Hill being at the time one of the 
Assistants, he was appointed m ' 
1888 to take charge of the firm’s 
branch at Moulmmn, and has 
managed the business at that centre 
ever since. For many years he 
served as a member of the Moul- 
mein Municipality, and has held 
the appointment of Honorary 
Magistrate sipce the year 1899. 
He is ako a member of the 'Le^ 
Asylum Committee having 
connected with this Institution 
since its inception. In 1902 the 
Government ; of India browed 
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Teim^e Maita; 9«T»«inten- 

‘ 4 ii^ 6i^wal^^fie^£resK - ib 

& co., 

.G|enfnr&]| Head Office, 

73iv lK«eeliatU< Str-eett Rangoon, 

in; hnporte -of Triwe-grods, hosiery, 
and hardware, oesides general mer^ 
phandise. They also carry on an 
export bosiness bnt on a smidler 
scale. Mes^. J. I.. Bttckofen & Co. 
were estaWished in the year 1892 by 
Hessrs. C, Siidt and L. Backofen. 
Mr. Backofen has since died and 
the present partners are Mr. C. 
Sixt and Mr. Y. ZoUikofer. Mr. A. 
Btohm, the present manager, came 
out as an assistant for the Arm in 
the year 1895. 

Messrs. BALTHAZAR & SON. 
General Hei'chants and Auctioneers, 
Rangooni This Arm was established 
in 1857 the late Mr. B. C. H. 
Balthazar, who was an Armenian of 
Ispahan in Persia. Mr. Balthazar 
nr^pated from Persia and landed 
at Bombay in eompany with his 
son in the. year 1853 (the memorable 
year, of the great earthquake, from 
which large districts in Persia 
suffered Stwercly). At Bombay 
be started a «nall busing in the 
genersil line, With w&iehlhe did well. 
About eighteen months later, hear- 
iiw (yiiai there were better business 
pi^iii^S in C^cutta, h6 i>rdc<teded 
to- -tw -eityj lea-ving his son tnman- 
in^ The 

.;,Mr. Bailh^r startijsd , at 
Cfdoaitta-was in the genend liner and 
sid^i^Zid hi$ Bdihoay : couhm 

wiiis< re it ia s toie d --by' " peraonal - 

pefienieM^ -with- sueh ■ goods -as 

log- p so speaw y <«» ^IMS <TOans^ 

cairy pir'utenp.-' jEfe- ^ wefere sent 

" ,* : ‘his ..isniyal lii;Ototta;:hh:d^ld?#teh-^. ' ' 
• - -od-it once. •tO''Rai^;e0^t''.^;-Mms^-' ; 
r. X'hihiiiliuaK^ .^.'.'.Csiliiidltai''To. ...'mianage'-' 
; ottstties!^ yiith lea^ 


.::1TIB'.:'CTaiOP®D,lA 'W.'TlimA;': 

bt^enjraqp^ mereased with the 
grbwing>pi»i^iity of the town, and 
Mr. Bal^hMar found it 
to bring his second son, Mr. Samuel ’ 
Balthazar, how senior partner in the 
Arm, from Persia, as inore hands 
were needed to cany on the in- 
creased business of the Arm. Mr. 
Samuel Bdthazar amved in Cal- 
eutta in the .year 1853, and after 
two years’ study at St. Xavier's 
Ccdlege, joined his father and 
brother in business at Rangoon 
in 1866. The Arm’s affairs, 
established on sueh sure founda. 
tions, extended and grew, and seeing 
the^ prosperous condition of the 
budn"ss and Ahding himself getting 
oh i? ^ .^rs, Mr. Bedthazar, senior, 

knowing that he was leaving, as his 
successors, sons worthy oj their 
father, decided tQ retire, and he 
returned to Persia in the year 1873, 
where he died two years later. Mr. 
Car Bidtha^r eontimied the busi- 
ness with his younger brother until 
the year, 1901, when he also died, 
leaving Ids interests to his two sons, 
Mr. Gregory C. Balthazar and 
Mr. Balthazar C. Balthazar. The 
former of these withdrew from the 
Arm in 1907. Messrs. Balthazar 
and Son are thus one of the oldest 
established Arms at Rangoon. 
Besides carrying on business as 
Merchants and Auctioneers, they 
dp an extensive Estate ani^ 
Banking business, receiving money 
for investment and acting as gen- 
eral and real estate agents, besid« 
doi^ a large Import and Export 
bosiness of every kind. The Arm’s, 
affairs are now in the hands of Mr. 
Samuel Balthazar, as senior 
I»rtner, and Mr. B. C. Balthazar, 
the second son of Mr. Gar Balthazar, 
and nephew of Mr. S. Balthaj^, as 
■unior. Mr. Samuel Balthazar’s 
wo Mins iu;e at. present stud3ring in 
■ England. Thd.Jate^Mr. Balthazar,' 
senior, -had also two dauf^ters;- 
whose tWdvlbns and a grandson are 
alsp^ Jn ;'the.;,;bnsine$8.„ 

Mr. HQGElt Bagchi 

& 'Co., Engineers -and C/pntractoty, 
Rangoon, was born in In^, 
pffere:;^ TSPeiyert hi? edjicatihh Aa: 
an -engpaeer and gamed -praetienl 

also '-as- ;«‘’';hral;^er; "■::.'Ih.i;T883;' 

' Bwim ;i*;*8^.»;%:wa*^'!W^gS^ 


thf 

the Touhgoaditaiidalay Railway, 
whlhb whs eomiilzted in . the shace 
of i3month8. He subsequently 
.Undertook "contract work W the 
Mandalay Mnnicipality wheii Count 
Calderon was the Munieipd En- 
gineer, and was entrusted with the 
erection of many municipal build- 
ings, ineluduw the GeneralHospiial, 
also roads, culverts and bridges, etc. 
His work in this connection, in fact; 
included practically the entire con- 
struction of the town of Mandalay. 
While engaged on these eontraets, 
Mr. Bagchi undertook the construc- 
tion of a portion of the Mu Valley 
Railway. This work was greatly 
hampered by the cholera epidemic, 



Mr. R. Baocht. 


by which he lost' about 800 men. He 
carried out hiseontract, however, in 
the face of d®culties. to the entire 
satisfaetion of the Engineer, 
Mz..ir.. R. EUgky, Whd h^ 
cpnAdence in him. The; ?tjraltt p,f 
this work affwted Mr, Bagehi’-s 
; ;:heklth .ahd h;e had to: ahaod 
active work for the period of one 
".‘'year, '.to.;rMMtperate.,'- -.Returning to ' 
Mandai?^y :at:ih!e. ;ehd 
be secured the oontraet ' 4 or the 
.diMlrhCtidu. oL iUKe. ..uhha^ 
wround Mandalay.; ■; The Viceroy's 
;. ..'.Ghat.'' 'Road '.'-was ''.huk'iieKt^ •ooittract.. ' 
'■'..Thi? :,wa?::.:ieww'wc:tfed^ '.«i::'.BhatB'u." 
'Akthoi^ the time allowed' for this 
';u(ock. ;'.was'»i4Cmd»^hs,'.' ;Mr. ' 'Rsgchi'.. 
pushSSd.qh:^^^^ 



such rapidity that it was completed 
in nine months. He had special 
facilities, as he was tisini: his own 
steamers. Mr. Bagchi proceeded 
to Itangoon in the year 1904 where 
he built the Y, M. C. A. btiilditigs. 
While engaged on this work he 
tendered for the contract for the 
construction of the Chief Cotirt 
and the Rangoon General Hospital. 
He had good recommendations 
from Mr. T. RoUo, Superintending 
Engineer, P. W. D., and Count 
Caldcrari. Mr. Bagchi secured 
these important contracts which 
amounted to the value of about 
jt400,ooo. The then Chief Engineer 
of the P. W. D., Mr. Monteagle 
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Jacob, desired the foundaton steme 
to be laid in two months’ time, and 
Mr. Bagchi p«t tbis wotic through 
by 5th May 1905, on which date 
the ceremony of myihg the corner 
stone was performect by the Lieute- 
nant-Governor, Sir Hugh Barnes. 
For the purpose of carrying out 
these contracts Mr. Bagchi emjdov- 
ed as many as 4,000 men. Tm 
work is still proceeding. He em- 
ploys a European supervising staff 
of sLk skilled men, besides Chinese, 
Burmese, and Madrassi overseers. 
For the purpose of burning his own 
bricks for these works Mr. Bagchi 
has his own brickfields, and Govern- 
ment brickfields, where he gives 


m' 


employment to aboot x,8oo 
ana makes about idinilUoii brleka 
annually. Thencw -Genetnl Hoijtpi- 
tal comprises twrentyfour buikmi^s 
and thft Chtef Cburt fivA 
Bagchi cames through all his( big 
contracts alone, having no po- 
rter, and he personally supetyises 
everything. He has received the 
congra tulations of the Chief £h^- 
neer, Mr. O. G. Lees, on the splendid 
brick-work he is puttii^; into the 
buildings. It has also been highly 
commended in the Indian ^ and 
Eastern Engineer. Hr. Bagtdii has 
been very prominent in all the 
public works of modem Burma, 
and erected every building of 
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'/;::3^<s...BAK'aAj:cllli' BREWERY 
■ ; €<> 3 !lPAN';Y;;|lif!ei 8 ^is|«'^^ Maltsters," 
Rmkd LangWd Roa«1, 

«}ly csM^Pshed in the sixties by Mr- 
Hoste^w^. In i^oi the preset 
con^istittg.of 
Meii)m«.^Al»«ham & Co., Mr. thomas 
..Li^alunan, Messrs. GungaradaChetty ' 
iftrCo., and Messrs. Maigandadeva 
and Chelvary Mndaliar, to carry on 
the concern. The new Company 
immediatd^y improved the arrang^ 
meiits, con^encing the brewing of 
beer on scientific principles, for 
which purpose the latest inventions 
in plant and machinery were imi)ort* 
ed and ice plant was laid dovm for 
refri^rating purposes. loiter on the 
bo.^iijg of "beer under the chilling 
i“anabold storage process, recognised 
as the latest and most approval 
method, ms adopted, rtiere are 
extensive' ' and up*to^ate Malt 
"hcNlSeS attached to the Brewery. 

rtedfrom 


Bariey for malting is impo 
the Chiral Provinces, bu 


'S 


;^tltscentage of jEngUsh imported mal 
^ts also used m the manufacture of 
Wttled.heeii&v X does a 

large and .inemsing business, , siip- 
plyihg the Military messes, the 
tSoldief’s dob and Institutes, and 
local demand. 

The B.ASSEIN PREis, Bas^, 
Burma. L. D’Attaides, Proprietor 
and Superintendent;. Maung Po Chit, 
Manager. EstaUished in the ear^ 
sixties oi last ^^tury. Theweekfy 
P 4 S&ein .N^s, Is 
pobhehed h<em this p ress. Mr. L. 

of. the^ilate-' Mr.X.- 
IP nne^ the oldest tesiT 
dents ml^ssem;' and for many yean 


OhhifQsMohei' ^"fhat 
intendent of the Bassehi 
Iter of .the Musseitt Nmts, 

, is:,a''::pR^!f,|?y:pWfesMoi*. ' . 

bm^amili»year‘Zfi68i *liewas ec^ 

and late r , hc’^'g^^ 


E ' 

rose £tom >h» orum*d capadto^ 
the .press'. 'and 
Emtor ol the yifytib Weekly Adver- 
vUser' M 0 ''^edvituiai Mem. He cdso 
went thr^ course of training in 
Mwii^ldatiiig, book-binding, car- 
pCiftry, .and as a tin-rsmith. In the 
jwar 1685 he adopted the scholastic 
profes^n and smVed as a school- 
master for two years. In this period 
he was lumitnated for tiie subordi- 
nate. Civil ^rvice, but <hd not take 
up his appointment. He preferred to 
join the office 4)f Messrs. Moylan and 
Eddis,' bars.-at-hiW, Rangoon, with 
whom he served for eight 3rears. 
Here he obtained his training inlaw. 








.!the:.. 3 ai;'..'.'.Mr. '.'.'D^Aitaiddi' ' was -the 
Menaghw Editor Of tike 
W*ekfy Mms -and-- Advertiser for 
sqnre ytW. .In the year .1906' he 
again turned his attention to' litera- 
ture taking ov«: the Sgan-Karea 
Press, and started the Bassein News. 
At that time the mess was in very 
low water, but under Mr. D’Attaides* 
management it re-entered a period of 
Itfosperity. It is now a first class 
institution and the Basseitt News 
has attained a large circulation, and 
is very popular. Besides printing, 
book-binding, etc., the Bassein Press 
undertake miscellaneous business, 
agencies, etc. A new three-storeyed 
building for the prras is now in course 
of erection wherein the machinery 
is to be worked by electricity. Mr. 
D’Attaides has started an experi- 
mental farm and owns 500 acres oi 
cultivable land outside Bassein for 
the supply of Bassein with eggs, 
potiltry, milk and farm produce. 
This venture has received the recog- 
nition of Government. He is a 
vidunteer of long standing starting ‘ 
as a member of the Akyab Cadet 
Company. In the third Burmese 
War he was the only volunteer to 
offer his services to accompany the 
detachment sent to quell the distur- 
bances at Arakan. He was awarded 
the Burmese war medal, which was 
m-esented to him by General Ian 
Hamilton at a gehWal parade at 
Rangoon. Mr. D’Attaides is now one 
of the largest land-owners in Bassein. 
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Mr. L. D'ATTAmE^ " 

He was at this time also emjplpyed 
as Private Seibetary to Mr. Mojdan 
whq was the corresitondeht of the 
London in Burma.. Mt. 

D'Attal(3is .passed'l^ I^al examin- 
atioh8:j^;:,t^^^ ysar l and for : 

the next' two years he piraetised in 
.Rangodd ;Ah'd lor the sanfo periodais 
an advocate at Maubin, In tbe yeacf 
. he., transferred his praetiee to 

:fitess!?m;,tch^:hss::h!SS, bten 'eStahJishT.'..:, 

-ed 4M1 an •advocate ever'since and" 

;'TiiSiSa|M|yhl6^i^^ the town > wa»-whseaaently nppeinted^-^ 

>;Of:;:^:'lS;dp|p!ti!:^;: 7 H^ 


: Mr. JOHN DOUGLAS BAYLY, 
Proprietor, London and Burma 
.Agency, Commission Agents and 
Importers, Moulmein. Mr. Bayly 
was born in India and educated at 
thS.DdVeton College, Madras. He is 
a ^ndson of the late MdiPti Thos. 
Bayly, of the Connaught Rangers, 
^ wds Commissioaef, Judge, add 
Commandant' in -Geylon at the time 
of : Ms death, and. iyi^ grho^ 

Dr. Tait; who was P, M, O. in the 
.Madras Presidency. Mr. Bayly came 
to Burma in the yeaj? andiu 
that year entered Goveniment 
trice.'.m':'/fhe'!.Pdsi'.vQi^'.'l!>i^)ar^ 





Small X'auae Court. Mo tilled all 
three of these offices till the year 
1900, when he retired. He then 
visited England^ where he resided 
for some time, Returning to Burma 
in 1903 to embark in business. In 
addition to carrying on his above 
business Mr. Bayly who was Manage 
ing Director of the “ Tenasserim 
Motor Cat Company, Ld./* is a 
Director of the Burma Motor 
Transport Co., Ld., with which the 
first named company has been 
amalgamated. 

Messrs W. A. BEARDSELL tSj 
Company, Madras, established 1902. 
Importers of piece-goods and yams. 
They are Managing Agents for the 
Bobbili Mining Co., Ld., exporting 
from Vizagapatam manganese ore. 

The London Agents for sale of 
orr arc ^lessrs. K. Ettlinger & Co., 
lower Street K C. 
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Air System. This was an ill-con- 
sidered scheme and never worked 

f iroTCrly. At this time the Imperial 
ce Factory at Calcutta failed, and 
two of their Binary System machines 
were taken over to Rangoon and 
brought into operation there on the 
Ether system, under the name of the 
Distillery Ice and Aerated Water 
Company. By this time the Perse- 
verance Ice Company and the Ran- 
goon Ice Company had closed down. 
The Burma Oil Company also ceased 
the supply of ice, and the held was 
left to the Burma Ice and the 
Distillery lee Companies. Owing 
to the limited supply availajjle, the 
price of ice remained at one anna 
lM?r pound at ordinary times rising 
to two annas and upwards during 
the hot season. The opting thus 
offered attracted Mr. J.. E. Du Bern 
who had previously been in Rangoon 
in the years 1880 and 1887, and had 
been connected with the Crystal 
Ice and Aerated Water Company 
of Calcutta. In 1893 Mr. Du Bern 
decided to open an ice and aerated 
water factory at Rangoon, choosing 
a site in Soolay Pagoda Road for- 
merly occupied by the Perseverance 
Ice Factory. In this enterprise he 
was joined by Mr. A. G. Du Bern, 
and together they inaugurated the 


now wdl-known hra . of Du Biem ’ 
& Co., Proprietors of fhe Diamond 
Ice Factory. Undw iUm goidaiice of 
Mr. J. E. Du Bern, ti?hp fiad mp.de 
a special study of the manufacture 
of aerated waters, this .bfah£ 3 i of 
the business immediately toolc a 
leading iwsition in the tr^e. For 
the facilitation of the business , . a 
3-inrh tube well was bored in 18^ 
and a copious sup^dy of pure water 
reached at about 200 feet below 
ground level. This water-supply 
is well protected from cohtanuna- 
tion by several layers of clay, and 
the wdl is the hrst tul)e well struck 
wilhiu the limits of the town proper- 
The projirietors also paid special 
attention to the washing of the 
bottles used, and their system 
combined with the pure watej used, 
assured the positiuu of the now ‘ 
well-known Diamond Mineral 
Waters. The original premises were 
not sufficiently large to keep pace 
with the growth of the business, 
and in £904 it was found necessary 
to purchase land alongside of thwn. 
New buildings were erected, and 
these fine structures were designed 
and built by Mr. J . E. Du Bern. 
The output was greatly extended 
by this advance, and neariy 2;ooo 
doeen of mineral waters have been 
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traia- 
HotwkiMitand' 
'.grew 

siiut} Viaat and premises 

, In 1905 a new 

aitfst uiHto-date 
Tifora^iW' ^nt and cold storage 
'i|^ 4 S jbitUt ‘to the design and 
natter ©je ^personal sapem^^ of 
ljGe. Ji;:. G. Dii Been, on a piece of 
,; ;|md ft. by 40 ft Ixdiiftd the 
Soob^ Pagoda Road specially pcii» 
Cihased for the purpose. The plant is 
on the Anhydrous Ammonia System, 
and thebtulding is fireproof, of brick 
andreinforced concrete. It is three- 
storied, the room for two 6-inch tube 
wdls, pumps, producers, and odier 
small gew, being on the ground floor. 
The engine 'room alongside contains 
agas engine working the compressors 
which keep the cold store rooms at 
their proper temperature. The main 
engtee is a Diesel Oil Engine of 80 
horse-power burning Burma crude 
oil and working the Linde compres- 
sors for ice making. Room has been 
provided fw another engine of 120 
horsb^power which will bring the 
capacity of the pdant up to 50 tons 
pOr day/ Ice and fish stores with 
a capacity of 300 tons are situated 
immediatmy south of the above. 
There ajre store rooms over the 
pun^ rooms, and over the ice stores 
are the tanks *in which ice blocks 
weii^ing fjp lbs. are made. The 
top floor 18 wtirely used for cold 
stoi^e; special. care has been given 
to insvdation mce^iy in the hot 
damp diraate Thmgoon, teak 
ttmgned and gtoovod with P. B. 
paper and silicate cotbm being used 
ior' fhis|prporoi Some %,0(M cubic 
, IRhce fe Available, 
and- there IS left furtho' capacity 
Sb’pacl^'.'.'^toe ■ 
..besing 

.uiidc^-..^-n.mia>i^ -from'the 

r^;;nnf -'Itljla: ■jmm: station: 

eidired)^ busw.jaen. sir. |. £.^ahd 

side^ b to fruits. ■ 

rji^^ 

te'Bacma'AtSetie 'Assoda- " 
of tlte b^t/i^lamaati^' . 


The/Late:Babu/|AbA©'€^^ 
: 3 Bro 


DItA BtSWAS; kopiaetor, : the 
Egress Nureeiy, RatnolttengA, 
Itain Road, Calcutta. Born in the 
yeat 1^830. He cornmdiced busi... 
n«8 life in the office ctf MesAfS. 
Rentiers & Co., of Calcutia, where 
he aertred for some years as hook^ 



The late Babu Jadab Chandka BiswAa 

keeper. In the meanwhile he had 
established business for himself as 
M Import and Export merchant. 
This business increasiw 'in import- 
ance be threw up his mercantile 
appointment to devote himsell to 
its care. He was a good business 
man, thoroughly versed in English 
and in European toethOds, and 
und^ his management the busi-, ; 
ness 'flourished exceedingly and pro- - 
dneed a large , fortune Sot him. 
Having a turn for botany and 
kindred subjects Jndab* Babu 
turned his nttenbon to .flOiknliuxe: ■ 
and hertioedturej and- in the year 
1885 invested a lar^ sum ol mtm^ 
in establiShiiig , , tho iHmptess,::,. 
Nureeay . at Narooldangu. He * 
..ipared'lno: |iiam8.:ov:..««'tlayv..}n thO''-- 

wem - sdl over the- worid/ and '©*0 
:xe|fulaJ&.:: 4 H::|^ " 


O^it^s in the tend, Lord 
Lahsdowne when Goveroor-Greneral 
of India hOhOttrOd : the Empress 
Nursery by tew visits and gave 
Jadab Babii a letter of appeint- 
rnent as his “Nunserymah and 
Florist," He also received a visit 
from Lord Roberts, at that time 
Commander-jn-Chief of India, wh.ch 
also resulted in a letter of appoint- 
ment to the celebrated general. 
Jadab Babu was also appointed 
Nurserymmi and Florist to H. E. 
Lord E^in, Viceroy of India. With 
these credentials the Empress Nur- 
seiy gained the support of all 
interested in horticulture. Maha- 
raja Bahadur Sir Jatindra Mohan 
Tagore was Jadab Babu’s greatest 
patron and the present Maharaja 
Sir Prodyat Coomar Tagore stiU 
patronises the Nursery. Jadab 
Babu took great interest in public 
life. He was for many years an 
Honorary Magistrate of the Sealdah 
Bench and also served as Commis> 
sionw and Vice-Chairman on the 
Manicktollah Municipality. He was 
instrumental in introducing the 
filtered water-supply to this 



:.isab 4 .::AP 9 AyA.;c«A«t»aA...fl^ 


, -wbicih greatly bme- 
j/f iiiiidAiiB.te>'',.:.:He’ . ditabUsKad: 
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respected on August 5, 1908, at the 
age of 78 years, leaving one sur* 
viving son, Babu Apurva Chandra 
Biswas, whom he appointed by 
will his sole executor. He also 
left five grandsons of whom Babus 
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Magistrate at Sealdah, and a Munict> 
pal Commissioner of the ManicktoUab 
Municipality. He has, however, 
lately resign^ these portions as the 
cares of business left him less and 
less time to devote to them. He is 
sole proprietor of the firm of Horen 
Bromers of So A., and 8i, Bentinck 
Street, Calcutta, where he carries 
on a flourishing business in bicycles 
and gramophones. 

Babu Nogendra Nath Biswas, 
now aged about 29 years, is the 
eldest son of Babu Apurva Chandra 
Biswas. He is at present employed 
in attending to the collection of 



The Grant Silver M^al (1SS6), ‘ttie 
Countess of Dufferin lE^und mivw 
Medal (xSSb), the Grant SliyexM^l 
(1888), the Grant Silvw ; Medal 

(zSS9)j the Grant Silver M^al 

(1890), the Grent Silvet: Medal 

(1891), the Viceroy 'a Silver Me* 

dal (1892), the Maharaja of Coech 

Beh^r*? G0ld Miftdhl (1893). Thi 

Silver Medal for the best cellection 
of palms ^18^), the 'Agri»Mort3oal> 

turai Society of India's Special 
priiw for a eollection of pjtante eJc*- 
hibited -at the Society’s ■ aanaal 
Show ip 1887.' ' 

Messrs. F. O. BLOECH Coi>» 
Hide and Export Merchsiuts. Ran- 
goon. This business was estabiisbed 
by the late Mir. FrCd. OJ Bloech lii 
the year 1887, and was also carried 
on at Calcutta for a tiine. Mr. F. 
O. Bloech continued to catty on 
the business till his death which 
occurred in igioC.. His scii,' Mr. 
Edwin O. Bloech, who had assisted 
his father for some yeMS in the 
management of the bUslhi^ . tOok 
over charge of the sflaira ‘on -his 
father’s death. Tlw flrm^, Irave 
offices in tondon and .Agents in 
every plaee of importanee in 
Burma, altogether about twenty 


Babu Nogendra Nath Btswas. 

the estate left by his grandfather 
and is considered a young man of 
much promise. 

Babu Jatindra Nath Biswas, aged 
about 27 years, is the eldest son of 
the late Babu Jogendra Nath Bis- 
was, second son of the late Babu 
Jadah Chandra Biswas. He is em- 
ployed in attending to 4he afiairs^ 

of the Emmess Nursery.^ in Y^jch 

he is assisted by his cousin Babu 
■ Hoir^^a Nath Biswas, second son ' 
Of Babu Apuiya ::t3iandta Biswas 
Both these young men -sbow consi- 
derable aputude in ‘Bdtl^lcultutiil. 

science, and aie doing: .gt»d : ; 

in- improving the condition of the- 
■"."Niixfiery.' T.'-The «£bl^wing:.:::meiMa':'' 

::hayp;,;been,. 

press Nursery Exhibits at dmerent 

ExhiHtidas.ilbm ’ ..liiuii . 
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BRONSON’S WEST END 
HOTEL, Bangalore. This fine 
establishment for residents and 
N'isitors at the cool and salubrious 
station of Bangalore consists of 
six fine buildings with spacious 
verandahs overlooking beautiful 



Mr* Isaac Bronson. 

gardens and three cottages. There 
is a large dinuig room, a spacious 
and lofty billiard room fitted with 
two of John W. Robert’s newest 
pattern full sized billiard tables, 
and a drawing room, 
all furnished in u))-to- 
date style. There is ac~ 
commodation for some 
fifty or more guests; the 
bed-rooms are large and 
airy with dressmg-rooms 
and bath-rooms attach- 
ed. All parts of the 
hotel are lighted with 
electricity. In the com- 
pound are established 
a bakery, a dairy, and a 
carriage establishment 
and livery stable, and 
carriages and horses are 
supplied to guests at 
reasonable rates. Good 
stabling is also provided 
for visitors’ private 
horses, and a garage for 
motor cars. The situa- 
tion of the hotel is most 
favourable. It is on 
the high ground and ad- 
jacent both to the Race 


Course and the Golf J.inks, between 
which it lies, standing in its own 
nineteen acres of land, which are well 
laid out with shady trees, gardens, 
tennis courts, golf links, and other 
amusements for the comfort of 
visitors. The surroundings are pic- 
turesque. 'riie Bangalore City 
Railway .Station is about one mile 
from the liotel, and there is a 
service of trains from b«)th Bombay 
and Madras sides. The Canton- 
ment Raihvay Station is distant 
one mile and a quarter. In the 
vicinity of the hotel are also the 
Ciibl)on Park and the Presidency 
Museum. The Station of Banga- 
lore is famous for good roads, pretty 
drives, and its excellent climate all 
the year round. It is elevated 
about 3,000 feet above sea-level. 
The W’est End Hotel is a monument 
to the energy and resource of Mr. 
and Mrs. Bronson, the proprietors. 
It w'as started by Mrs. Bronson as 
far back as the year 1887 in a small 
bungalow' with accommodation of 
about eight rooms only. Mr. Bron- 
son joined his wife in 1888 and as the 
enterprise proved successful, and th<^ 
demand for accommodation justified 
further extension, other bungalows 
were added. In this manner the 
hotel was carried on until the year 
Tqo5 when the first wing of the tine 
and spacious present buildings w'as 
o[)ened for business; subsequently 
the other buildings have been 


added and great improvements for 
the visitors regularly made. 

The whole site is now freehold 
property owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
Bronson. Besides catering for visi- 
tors to Bangalore the jwoprietors 
are open to make arrangements for 



Mrs, Bronson, 

any of their guests w'ho^wish to visit 
Mysore, the ca])ital of the State ot 
that name, and Seringapatam, 
famous in history for hard hnight 
bat lies. 



Dining and Biluard Rooms, Bronson’s West End Hotel, Bangalore 
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The BOMBAY-BIJKMA TRAD- 
ING CORPORATION, Ltd.. 
Rangoon. Forest Lessees and 
Timber Merchants. This large (^or - 
jwration was originally founded 
when I'ppcr Burma was still an 
independent kingdom, with its capi- 
tal at Mandalay. It owed its 
foundation to the late Mr. William 
Wallace who, in the year i8(>2, 
obtaincfl from the King of Burma 
large concessions of leak forests. 
For the working of these in the 
following year iMr. Wallace floated 
a Company, and the Bomhay-Burma 
Trading Corporation was according- 
ly incorporated in 1863. The head 
office of the 
Comjiany w a s 
established at 
Bomliay and the 
local office at 
Rangoon. For 
many years the 
('(iiiniHii'' wiirk- 


tronblcs that followed the war 
they carri(‘d on tlndr business as 
usual, gi\ing emidoyment to a 
large number of the native popu- 
lation. The Company’s conces- 
sions were duly renewed by the 
British (iovernment after the war. 
The princijial business of the Com- 
pany is forest exploitation and the 
timber trade. Bunne.se teak, tlie 
main product of their forests, being 
a famous wood, in great demand 
everywhere. They ha\’e large 
steam saw mills at Rangoon, where 
the timlier brought down from the 
concessions is cut and dressed. 
The Company are also in jios- 



Ki.uphant Workino Timber i.n tub Forest. 

session of large forest concessions 
in lava and .Siam where they do 
a very extensive trade in timber. 
Here also teak is the main product. 
The Company possess one of the 
largest established businesses in 
Burma. In that country alone, 
exclusive of Siam and Java, 

I they own aiul employ over 2.000 
elephants and altogether about 
, 10,000 hands. Their timber yards, 

. with the trained elephants drag- 
r ging and slacking timber, are 
' among the best known sights of 
i the country. In addition to their 
I main business, the Comjiany act 


as .Agents for Messrs. .McEwan 
& Co., the North British and 
Mercantile 1 nsurance C o m j) a n y. 
and the Alliance Marine Insur- 

ance Company. The Managers 
of the (Company are the Hon. 
Mr. S. Roberts, and Messrs. 

B. J. B. Stephens and E. J. Holber- 
lon. Mill Manager, W. F. S. Perry. 
Forest Inspectors, E. G. Johnston 
and P. E. Cleaver, Maymyo; W. G. 
Moore and H. Nisbet (Eoresl Mana- 
gers), Pyinmana; C. B. Moggridge 
(Forest Manager), Shwebo ; W. 1 ). 
Hannyngton (Forest Manager), 

Toungdwingyee ; A. L. O’Donoghue 

(Forest Manager), Mingin; W. A. 

Bell (Forest Ma- 
nager), Kindat: 
F, L. Singer 
(Forest Mana- 
ger), Moulmein; 
Managers J. 
McGeorge and 
P, Mariuiall. 

The Hon’ble 
Mr. SYDNEY 
R 0 BERTS, 
Senior Manager 
of the Bombay- 
Bnrma Trading 
Corporation, 
Ltd., Rangoon, 
comes of an old 
Kentish family. 
He was born in 
Loudon and 
educated pri- 
vately. He ar- 
rived in Burma 
at the age of 
19. to join the 
Bombay-Burma 
Trading Corpo- 
ration, in which 
he had obtained 
an appointment after the death 
of his brother who had been 
killed during the Burmese War 
of 1885, For the first five or .six 
years Mr. Roberts served in the 
Company’s offices at Rangoon. 
He was' subsequently transferred 
to active employment in the 
Company’s forests, and for some 
years worked in various parts 
of Burma. In 1902 he was re- 
called to Rangoon to fill the posi- 
tion of Junior Manager, in which 
capacity he served until the year 
1905 when he entered on the 
duties of jhis present position 
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as Senior Manager. The Govern- 
ment honoured Mr. Roberts in 
October 1907, when he was appoint- 



Hon. Mr. Sydney Roberts. 

ed a Member of the Council of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Burma. 

The late Mr. GEORGE BRUN- 
TON, M.i.c.K. Born at Birming- 
ham, England, January 29, 1823, 
Fifth son of Mr. William Brunton, 
Consulting Engineer of the same 
city, who was a friend of Sir George 
Stei)henson, and had the honour 
of being one of the first member of 
the Institution of Civil fZngineers in 
London. Mr. George Brunton stu- 
died engineering under his father, 
and on attaining the age of sixteen 
years came to India to join his uncle, 
Mr. Robert Brunton, the Manager 
of the Indian Iron and Steel Works, 
Porto Novo, India. The Works 
were transferred to Beypore on Mr. 
Robert Brunton’ s death, and Mr. 
George Brunton proceeded to that 
city as Manager of the Works, which 
position he maintained until they 
were closed. In 1858, he went to 
Cochin, where he joined Messrs. 
Oughterson & Co., Merchants and 
Shipbuilders. Proceeding thence to 
Bombay he brought out several 
inventions, the principal of w'hich 
was an improvement on the cotton 
press. Another was a hydraulic 
valve. He was successful in intro- 
ducing a system of irrigating paddy 
lands in Southern India by means 


of steam machinery, which succes- 
fully displaced the old native 
methods. He served as Chairman 
of the Cochin Municipality, and 
successfully built groynes as a 
protection to the town against 
the sea. He died in 1900 at 
his residence in England. His 
son, Mr. William Brunton, partner 
in the present firm of Geo. 
Brunton & Son, was born in 
India m 183(3 and educated in 
England. He joined the businc.ss 
in T8b8 at Cochin, and on the 
retirement of his father suc- 
ceeded to the business, and j)er- 
fected his father’s schemes of 
irrigation. 

Messrs. GEORCtE BRUNTON & 
SON, Engineers, Cochin, Trichur and 
Allejipey. Established 1858 by the 
late Mr. George Brunton, M.i.c.E., 



The late Mr, George Brunton. 

the firm are largely interested in 
irrigation works in South India, uti- 
lising the drainage pumps invented 
by the founder. They have also a 
Foundry at Vypeen, where they are 
making arrangements for the manu- 
facture of all descriptions of castings 
in brass and iron. They also under- 
take the building of boats and 
launches. A couple of boats running 
between Alleppey and Quilon for 
the transport of passengers are part- 
ly owned by them, and they intend 
increasing in number and also ex- 
tending the places of call. These 


boats ply along the Backwater 
which forms a shallow inlet along 
the coast some 250 miles in length 
from Trichur, the ancient capital 
of Cochin, to Trivandrum, the 
present cajiital of T r a v a n c 0 r e. 
Fibre forms the staple industry 
of Cochin, and the firm have three 
hydraulic presses at work for the 
pressing of coir fibre and yarn. 
They employ about 1,500 hands, 
and all the de})artments are 
superintended by Europeans and 
Eurasians. 

Mr. j. E. CARDET BRUNTON, 
youngest son of Mr. George Brunton, 
IS now starting a line of Motor 
Ferries called the “ Red Star Line,” 
between yuilon and I'rivaiuirum. 
A long felt need. 

The BURMA ENGINEERING 
& TR.VDING COMPANY, Ltd., 
Machinery and Metal Merchants, 
Ejigineers, General Merchants, etc., 
Rangoon. This Company is an 
ofl shoot of the well-known (Glasgow 
firm, Messrs. A. R. Brown, McFar- 
lane & Co., Ltd., and was originally 
established at Rangoon, umler the 
title of H. P. Cameron & Co., in 
October, 1906, at 73, Merchant 
Street, Rangoon, dealing in metals, 
machinery and hardware generally. 
Under Mr. H. P. Cameron's manage- 
ment the affairs of the firm pros- 
pered from the first, and after 
fifteen months’ successful trading 
it was decided to form a Limited 
(iomj)any to take over the business, 
and large premises were engaged 
at the same address for the opera- 
tions of the new ('ompany. A 
strong staff of European assist- 
ants has been engaged by the 
Company to carry on its l)usiriess 
under the direction of Mr. H. P. 
Cameron who continues in the 
business in the capacity of local 
Director. The scope of the Com- 
pany’s affairs has been extended 
and now embraces operations in 
the various businesses of Machinery 
and Metal Merchants, Consulting 
Engineers, Shipbrokers, Soft Goods 
Merchants and Insurance Agents. 
The Directors of this concern are 
identical with those of Messrs. 
A. K. Brown, McFarlane & Co., 
Ltd., of Glasgow, namely, Messrs. 
A. R. Brown, Japanese Consul in 
Glasgow ; Geo. McFarlane, m.i., 
mech.e., m.ln.a., Consulting Eu- 




ginccT ciiul Naval Architect, and Ed. 
Krown. Mr. Cameron acting as 
above stated as local Director in 
Rangoon. The parent Company 
have houses in Jai)an and China, 
and a large business with these, 
as well with the home house, is 
being rajudly built up by the 
Rangoon house. No shares in the 
l^urma Engineering and Trading 
Company have i)eeii ottered to the 
public. 

The HANK OF BURMA. Limited. 
Head Oflice, Phayre Street, Ran- 
goon. Branches, 2nd Line Beach, 
Madras, No. 5, Fancy Lane, Cal- 
cutta. This bank was establish- 
ed in the month ot November, 
igo 4 , with a ])aid“Up capital of 
Rs. 2. ()2, 500. and an uncalled capital 
in of Rs. 2,47,500, making 
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Rs. 5,i2.ibi. vSince then the pro- 
gress of the Bank has been 
steady. \ half-yearly dividend at 
the rate of 5 per cent, per annum 
has been paid to the shareholders, 
and iticreasing sums regularly 
placed to the credit of the Reserve 
Fund, which was represented in 
December, 1905, by Rs. 10,000, 
December, 190b, by Rs. 20,000, 
and December, 1907, by Rs. 66,520. 
The paid-up capital at the end of 1907 
was represented by Rs. 5,08,905, 
with uncalled capital held in re- 
serve amounting to J^s. 2,37,500. 
In the year 1907 the net ])rotit, 
including Rs. 5,543-5-6, carried for- 
ward from the previous jTar, and 
after paying all expenses, amounted 
to Rs. 75,673-1-10. This allowed 
of a dividend at the rate of 5 per 
cent, per annum, free of income 
tax, absorbing Rs. 19,510-9-6, Icav- 
ing Rs. 5(), 1 62-8-4 for Reserves 
and Rest. All preliminary charges 
ami new ca)>ital charges were writ- 
ten oft. During the year 1907 
]iowers were obtained to increase the 
authorised capital lo Rs. 20,00,000, 
and the satisfactory results of the 
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half-year’s working, which resulted 
in a profit of i8J per cent., em- 
])hasised the wisdom of the Di- 
rectors’ action in increasing the 
capital and thus enlarging the scope 
of the Bank’s operations. The 
average yearly profit earned by 
the Bank since the commencement of 
business stands at 12 '66 per cent, 
to 31st December, 1907, a result 
which must be considered very 
satisfactory. The working capital 
of the Bank was increased by 
Rs. 29,37,359-15-3 during the year 
1907. The popularity of the Bank is 
rajudly increasing, as is evidenced by 
the strong upward tendency of its 
business. At the close of the half- 
year ended 30th June, 1907, the 
total amount accounted for in Hkj 
balance sheet was Rs. 22,()3.82()-3-3, 
whih^ at the end of the same \ear 
this account had more than doubled 
standing at Rs, 45,47,865-10-10. 
The amounts on current and fixed 
deposit accounts had increased 
in the same interval from Rs. 
10,13, 704-5-Ti to Rs. 16,80,179-5-11, 
and all other busiiu*ss in propor- 
tion. The balance sheet for the 



Tiik Bank of Bvrma, Ltd,. Ranooon. 
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year 1907 showed all the Bank’s 
affairs in an eminently sound con- 
dition. The Directors of the Bank 
of Burma are Mr. S. A. Mower, of 
Mower & . Co., Chairman ; Mr. G. 
S. Clifford, of the same firm, and 
Mr. W. P. Okcden, of Summers & 
Okeden. The General Manager is 
Mr. R. F. Strachan. Messrs. Sum- 
mers and Okeden are Solicitors to 
the Bank, and Mr. J. Stuart Smith, 
C.A., is the Auditor. The Bank’s 
London Agents are Parrs Bank, 
Limited, Bartholomew Lane, Lon- 
don, E. C., and Williams Deacons 
Bank, Ltd., 20, Birchin Lane, 
London, E. C. Besides the branches 
at Calcutta and Madras, the Bank 
has Agencies in India and Burma, 
at Agra, Allahabad, Bombay, 
Colombo, Cawnpore, Delhi, Dar- 
jeeling, Karachi, Lahore, Lucknow, 
Mussoorie, Mandalay, Nowshcra, 
Peshawar, Poona, Simla, Srinagar, 
Sialkote and Quetta. 

Mr. RICHARD FREDERICK 
STRACHAN, the General Manager 
of the Bank of Burma, Idd., was 
born at Great Crosby, near 
Liverpool, England, in the year 1865, 
and educated at Merchant Taylors’ 
School in the same city. He entered 
business life in the year 1880. In 
1886 he came out to India, and was 
one of the founders of the Bank of 
Burma, in association with Mr. S. A. 
Mower and Mr. G. S. Clifford. 

The BANK OF BURMA, Ltd., 
Madras Branch. F. L. V, Joyce, 
Manager. The Madras Branch of the 
Bank of Burma, Ltd., was opened by 
Mr. Joyce in January igob, and he 
has continued to manage it 
since. The Bank is now thorough- 
ly well known throughout India, 
their constituents extending through- 
out the Indian Empire. Mr. Joyce 
has been connected with the Bank 
of Burma, Ltd., since its establish- 
ment, 'And previous to this had serv- 
ed in Indian banks since 1897. 
His previous service was with the 
Commercial Bank of India, Ltd., in 
Bombay, and at its various branch- 
es throughout India. For some 
time he was in the service of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 
and on leaving that concern was 
with Messrs. W. and A. Graham & 
Co. for about four years. He has 
had an extensive business experi- 
ence in railway, commercial and 


banking enterprises and has built 
up a large and sound connection 
for the Bank of Burma, Ltd., in 
Madras. He has been connected 
with volunteering for the past 16 
years, serving with the Bombay 
Volunteer Artillery, Bombay Light 
Horse, Punjab Light Horse, and 



Mr. F. L. V. JoYCK, 

Rangoon Mounted Company. He 
now holds a commission in the 
Madras Volunteer Guards which he 
received on i8th June 1908. He is 
a Mason, and Assistant Secretary of 
Lodge “Pitt Macdonald ” No. 1198. 

The BURMA RAILWAYS COM- 
PANY. This Company was formed 
in 1896 for the purpose of taking 
over the working of the then existing 
system of State Railways in Burma, 
and extending it by the construction 
of other lines, particularly one from 
Mandalay to Kunlong. The rail- 
ways taken over by the Company 
from Government on the isl Septem- 
ber i8g6 comprised the following 
lines : — Rangoon to Prome on the 
Irrawaddy River ; Rangoon to 
Mandalay, and thence to the bank 
of the Irrawaddy, opposite Sagaing ; 
and Sagaing to Mogaung, with an 
extension to Myitkyina and a branch 
to Katha. The Managing Director 
is Lieutenant-Colonel Alfred Glynn 
Begbie, r.e. The Head Offices arc 
at 199, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, London. 


The history ot railways in Burma 
dates back only to 1874, when 
sanction was first given for the 
construction of a line from Rangoon 
to Prome. This line, 161 miles in 
length, was oj^iened to traffic in 1877 
under the name of the Rangoon and 
Irrawaddy Valley State Railway. 
The next extension was along the 
Sittang Valley, north-east of Ran- 
goon, and the line reached Toungoo, 
1 66 miles from Rangoon, by the 
middle of 1885. After the annexa- 
tion of U])per Burma, this line was 
extended to Mandalay, and is now 
known as the Main line section. 
Through communication was estal)- 
Jished in 1889. In January 1890, 
the Mu Valley extension was taken 
in hand. This line starts at Sagaing 
on the north bank of the Irrawaddy, 
twelve miles below Mandalay, and 
extends 331 miles to Myitkyina, the 
last section having been opened in 
January 1898. Meanwhile a liranch 
ime, SIX miles in length, had been 
made and opened in 1891 from 
Myohaung junction three miles south 
of Mandalay, to a jioint on the left 
bank of the Irrawaddy opposite 
Sagaing and a steam ferry instituted 
thus comi)leting the connection. In 
1893 ^ branch to Meiktila, 13 miles 
from Thazi, was opened, ami subse- 
quenlly extended to Myingyan on 
the Irrawaddy. The branch to- 
wards the Chinese frontier was com- 
menced at the end of 1893. 

In the following year, when the 
working of the line was taken over 
by the Company, 886 miles of line 
were actually open to traffic. The 
capital expenditure, up to the end 
of 1895, had been upwards of 
seven and a half crores of ru])ees — 
Rs. 7,57,29,659 to be exact. The 
gross earnings for 1895 had been 
Rs. 67,11,002, the net earnings 
Rs. 27,02,356, representing a per- 
centage on capital outlay of 3‘57, 
while the proportion of expenses 
to earnings was 5973 per cent. 
The earnings per mile per week had 
been Rs. 169. As, however, the 
interest payable on the capital 
amounted to Rs, 30,01,163, the 
year’s working represented a loss to 
the State of Rs. 2,98,807. By the 
end of 1906, the capital expendi- 
ture had been nearly doubled (the 
amount at the end of that year 
being given at Rs. 13,97,87,368). 
To show for this, however, there 
was open line, 1,340 miles in length, 
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while 253 miles were either actually 
under construction or sanctioned 
for construction. These lines arc 
all on the 3 feet 3^ in. gauge. 
The open mileage of the Burma 
Railways system is, at ])rescnt. as 
follows : — On the Main line section, 
main line (Rangoon to Mandalay), 
386 miles, hranehes, 81 'Oo miles; 
Irrawaddy Section (Rangoon to 
Promo), ibT miles; Mu Valley 
Section, main line (Sagaing to Myit- 
kyina), 331 miles, branches, gi’40 
miles; Mandalay- Kim long Section 
(Myohaung to Lashio, 177*84 miles), 
and the Bassein-Henzada-Lelpadan 
Section, TTo’pt) miles. Of these 
38*7() miles only are at present 
d(;ul)le liiK', 


Lashio, 17 miles from Mandalay, 
was completetl in March 1903. 
The other branch, from Sagaing 
to the Chindwin River at Monywa 
and Alon, was opened on the 
15th April 1900. A more recent 
addition to the line is a braiich 
from Letpadan on the Promc line 
to the Irrawaddy at "J'harawaw, 
where the river is crossed by a 
steam ferry to Henzada and thence 
carried on to Bassein, a distance of 
ii4i miles from Letpadan inclusive 
of the river crossing which is 
reckoned as 4 miles. The line from 
Henzada to Bassein was opened 
for all descriptions of traffic on 
the 20th March 1903, and in 


by the Company, or if it be worked 
at a loss for three consecutive 
half-years. Government may also 
determine the contract on the 
31st December 1921, or at the 
end of any succeeding tenth year, 
by giving twelve months’ previous 
notice. On determination of the 
contract from any cause the Secre- 
tary of State is to repay to the 
('ompany in sterling at par, the 
ca])ital raised by the latter. The 
Company has no power to surren- 
der the contract. The terms of 
working the lines are as follows: — 
After deducting working expenses 
the net receipts in each half-year 
9 re to be a])])lied in ])ayment to 
G 0 vernment 


l)ul 77*72 miles 
lint: in all will 
b(‘ doubled 



of (i) the equi- 
valent of the 
interest paid 
for the half- 
year on any 
debentures 
issued by the 
Company ; (2) 
the equivalent 
of the guaraii' 
teed interest at 
2i per cent, 
per annum on 
the (' o m “ 
panys cai)ital 
of £2,000,000, 
and of the in- 
terest payable 
on any addi- 
tional share 
capital raised 
by the Com- 
pany; (j) the 
equivalent of 


interest at 2 1 
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Mail Train i rossini! thk ••I'.okteik Gorci 

tlirough commnuicaliou with the 
main line in Ajiril of the same year. 

The Burma Railways are at 
present worked by the Comjiany 
under a contract with the Secretary 
of Stale for India, dated 9th March 
i 8()7, by virtue of which Govern- 
ment guarantees interest at the 
rate of per cent, on the Com- 
pany’s share capital, and povides 
land free, (iovernment may ter- 
minate the contract after giving 
six months’ notice if the Company 
fails to jjerform its obligations, or 
if the undertaking be, in the 
opinion of the .Secretary of State, 
in course of gross mismanagement 


per cent, per 
annum on the 
sterling equi- 
valeul of the capital exjiendifure 
by Government on the railways up 
to the date of the transfer, and of 
interest on any additional moneys 
siqiplief] by Government. After 
payment of the interest, as men- 
tioned, any surplus which may 
remain im])aid in a year ending 
on the yoth June, is to be divided 
between Government and the Com- 
])any in the proportion of four- 
fifths to the former and one-hfth 
to the latter. 

The figures for iqoO show that, on 
a capital outlay of Rs. 13,97,87,368, 
the gross earnings ' were Rs. 
i> 57*32,205, and the net earnings 
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Rs. 58,61,913, renrescnting a per- 
centage on capital outlay of 4*19. 
Interest charges amounted to Rs. 
46,13,499; and the Company’s 
share of the net earnings was 
Rs. 5,66,021 ; the gain to the State 


to Myitkyina in the extreme north- 
east, and the Lashio Branch which 
runs close up to the borders of China. 
On this last-named line is some mag- 
nificent scenery, and the Burma 
Railways Company has made ar- 



portance on this line, after leaving 
Mandalay junction, is Maymyo 
situated on tlie Shan Plateau, 3,6o( 
feet above sea-level. Maymyo, i 
small Shan village, was oeciipiec 
as a military outpost in 1886 anc 
continued as such till 1900, whei 
the advent of the railway brought 
it prominently into notice as a 
hill resort. It is now quite ar 
important jilace, the hot weathei 
resort of the Local Government, 
with a Club, Post and Telegraph 
offices, a Civil Hospital and (iov* 
eminent rest-houses. It is the 
fixed head-quarters of the tw<] 
local Ghurka Battalions, and 
latterly barracks have been built 
for the British troops that are 
from time to time moved iq: 
from Mandalay. It is also a 
trade registering station between 
Chma, the Shan States, and 
Burma; and large quantities ol 
tea, dry and pickled, pass 
through hy train anrl road. 
Next comes the Gokteik gorge, 
which is crossed by the railway 
at the 83rd mile from Mandalay. 
The gorge consists of a deep 
fault in the limestone forma- 


Thk Kai.ls ok the Nam Vo River hei.ovv Nam I^vl Station, 


being Rs. 6,82,393. Tlie earnings 
per mile per week were Rs. 223, and 
the proportion of expenses of 
earnings, 6274 per cent. This 
was, however, a comparatively 
poor v'car, the two previous 
years having shown far better 
results both to the Company 
and the Government. 

Since the pacification of 
Upper Burma, following on. 
the deposition of King Thee- 
baw, this interesting country 
has vastly increased in com- 
mercial importance, and it 
likewise affords a fair held for 
the investigations of the 
ordinary tourist. Upper 
Burma, U]) to the time of the 
third Burmese War, was jirac- 
tically unknown territory to 
Europeans, and their acquain- 
tance with the interior was 
confined to the fact that it 
consisted mainly of jungle, 
and was therefore unsuitable 
for military operations. Now, 
the heart of the country is 
pierced by the extension of 
the Burma Railway from 
Toungoo to Mandalay and on 


Burma Railways. 

rangements along the line of rout(^ 
which enable travellers to sec all 
there is to be seen, with the small- 
est inconvenience to themselves that 
is possible. The first station of im- 


tion, along wli'ch the Nam Hpa 
Se River runs, and disajipears at 
this ])oint undergrouiur flowing for 
some distance through a lofty cav- 
ern, and forming wlial is locally 
termed a natural bridge. The 
railway is carried across the gorge 



Entrance to the Second Tunnel, Ookteie, on the Burma Railwaysi 
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by a lofty steel viaduct, i,()2() feet 
in lenglh, to which the line winds 
down the hill-side on the south ap- 
nroach and climbs up again through 
a "ouple of tunnels on the opposite 
or iiv>rth side. The viaduct was 
erected by an American firm, and 
was begun on the f)th January tqoo, 
and comjrleted on tlu' ist June 
T()Oi, when tht‘ lirst train ran 
across. The scenery ot the gorge 
is very fine and a magnificent view 
of the viaduct, and its ap])roachcs 
can be obtained 1 from the rest-liouse 
Ix'longing to the Railway Company, 
which is tiTe to first and second 
class passengers. Some miles fur- 
th(‘r on is Hsipaw, the ca])ital ot 
the Slate of 
the same 
nam(\ where 
I lie Sawbwa 
has his resi- 
(Inirr Alter 


line m this direction, is situated 
3,100 feet above sea-level. It is 
177 miles from Mandalay and 95 
miles by road from the Kunlong 
Ferry over the Salween, the 
lioimdary between Burma and 
Yunnan at this })oint. Lashio is 
the head-quarters of the Siiperin- 
temfi'nt of the Northern Shan 
States, has Post and Tt'legraph 
offices, and is oeeupied by the Lashio 
Military Police Battalion. 

Sagaing, which is the southern 
terminus of the Mu ValU^y section 
of the railway, lies twelve miles 
south of Mandalay, on th(‘ opjiosite 
bank of tlie Irrawaddy. Tlu^ river 
at this point is at present crossed 
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n by ferry steamer to the Amarapura 
s station on the left bank, but a bridge 
' i has, as already stated, been sanetion- 
1, ed, and is expected to be completed 
e in about three years’ time. Sagaing 
g is situated at the end of a range 
e of hills, which bounds the river 
Is bank for some miles northward. 
:e The town lies along the river bank 
y which here trends east and west. 
il On the opposite bank are the ruins 
d of the old capital of Ava. Sagaing, 
o which was a capital in 1315 before 
id Ava was founded, and was again 
ill occupied as such from 1760 to 1764, 
)r is at present the head-quarters of a 
s. Commissioner and of a district. It 
le has Post and Telegraph offices, a hos- 


pital, and a dak bungalow. There 
are numerous pagodas in and near 
Sagaing, the most famous being 
N ga-da t-gy i and K au nglimu da w. 
Largely attended festivals are held 
at these twT) shrines yearly in Octo- 
ber. Ruimiiig almost due nortli 
from Sagaing the railway passes 
through ShwTbo, which was the 
capital of the kingdom of Burma 
in the reign of Alompra, who lies 
buried within the crumbling walls 
of the town. The next station 
of importance is Wimtho, wffiich 
was, till i8qi, the chief town of 
an independent district under a 
Sawbw'a of rejiuted Shan origin. 
Then comes Naba J unction, and from 
this j)oint a 
short branch 
line takes the . 
traveller to 
Kalha. Tliis 
branch runs 
o V e r t h e 
Petsut Pass, 
and rises 340 
feet after lea V 
ing Naba, 
after which it 
has a fall of 
508 feet for 
the remaining 
nine miles to 
the river bank. 
Katha is the 
he^ad-quarters 
of the District 
of the same 
name, and llie 
j urnp i ng-off 
station for 
Bhamo, 70 

THE Lashio further 

up the river ; 
the journey 
being eontiniied by steamers of 
the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company, 
which run daily in connection with 
the trains. The main line eontmues 
from Naba in a north-easterly direc- 
tion, the first station of importance 
after leaving Naba being Mohnyin. 
The district hereabouts is said to 
have been formerly occupied by 
Chinese. The plain at one time 
must have been well cultivated, 
but owing to the raids of Kaehins 
from the hills to the west, the land 
was gradually deserted. Fifty miles 
further on is Mogaung, formerly the 
capital of a Shan kingdom. Later 
on it came under the influence of 
China, but in the i8th century 
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submitted to King Alompra. The 
next station is Myitkyina, the 
northern terminus ot the railway. 
The town lies on the right bank of 
the Irrawaddy, and away to the 
east, on the other side of the river, 
is the Chinese frontier, about 
twenty-five miles distant. The 
delineating line is a range of hills, 
with peaks as high as 10,000 feet, 
the Sansi gorge, leading to Ta-li-fu, 
being over 8,000 feet high. It 
may here be noted, with reference to 
the suggestion now^ being made for 
the further extension of the Burma 
Railway to Ta-li-fu, in view of the 
great extension of French influence 
in Indo-China, and the construction 
of the railway from Tongking to the 
frontier, which is expected to be 
completed by October 1908, that if 
the proposed extension is carried 
out, this is the section of the line 
that will be extended. 

The BURMA RICE AND TRAD- 
ING Company, Ltd. (Branch), MouL 
mein, Burma. Rice Mill Proprietors 
and Merchants. Established at 
Moulmein in the year 1907. Head 
offices, London and Rangoon. This 
Company was established out of 
the Firm of Kruger & Company, 
Ltd., which was one of the oldest 
established firms in Moulmein. 
They own one rice mill on the 
Moulmein side of the River MouL 
mein, and another on the other side 
of the same river at Martaban. 
Both of these mills are fitted with 
white rice machinery. The land on 
which the mills are built is freehold 
and the property of the Company. 
Nearly all the shipments of rice 
made by the Company go to Ger- 
many, the Company being connected 
as an offshoot with the Reis 6 c 
Handels A. G. of Bremen in the 
German Empire, which is the largest 
lice concern in the world. 

Mr. Carl Ebell, Manager of the 
Burma Rice and Trading Company, 
Ltd., Moulmein, was born in the 
year 1876 in Germany and] educated 
mostly in the same country. On the 
completion of his education he 
served with a (ierman mercantile 
firm, where he received his com- 
mercial training. He came to 
Burma to join the firm of Kruger & 
Co, in the year 1899, and served that 
firm in Rangoon till 1904 when he 
took furlough. On his return he was 
appointed Manager of the Moulmein 


Branch. He takes a keen interest in 
local matters and sport, and is 
Honorary Secretary to the Moulmein 
Racing Club. 

Mr. SPERIDON GEORGE 
CALOGREEDY, Merchant and 
Trader, Proprietor, Upper Stores, 
and S. G. Vertannes & Co., and the 
Printing and Stationery Company, 
Mandalay. Mr. S. G. Calogreedy 
is the son of the late George Paniot y 
Calogreedy. who was sent from 
Calcutta to Burma when King 
Mindoon ascended the throne of 
Upjier Burma as Agent of Messrs. 
Barol & Co.. Diamond Merchants. 



Mr. S. (;. Calogrkedv. 

He subsequently joined the mercan- 
tile firm of Messrs. Halliday, Bul- 
lock & Co., and acted as their 
Agent in Mandalay, doing business 
for them in earth oil at Yeuaii- 
gaung^, and teak in the Chindwin and 
Mu Forests. He obtained a lease 
of the Mu Forests in 1868 for five 
years, but, while he was working 
the concession, he had the mis- 
fortune to be killed by a wild ele- 
phant in 1870. His son, Mr. vS. G. 
Calogreedy, was born in Calcutta in 
1852, and educated in the same 
city, and at Rangoon. He secured 
an appointment in the Bombay- 
Burma Trading Company in 1880, 
by favour of Mr. J. C. Bryce, 
Managing Director. With this Com- 
pany be served the full term of 


21 years, retiring in 1902. During 
the term of his service he was 
Manager of the Mu Forests. On Ids 
retirement he devoted himself to 
commerce and trade, and has ac- 
quired the proprietorship of the 
concerns detailed above. He has 
three sons and live, daughters. 
His sons assist him in the manage- 
ment of his various businesses. Du- 
ring the war of 1885, Mr. Calogreedy 
did signal service to the British 
(Government, for which he was spe- 
cially thanked by the authorities. 
He performed the dangerous duty of 
proceeding to Mandalay just previ- 
ous to the war in the S. S. Doo- 
wonn (Captain Mathews), to warn 
all British subjects of the ultimatum 
to be given to King Theebaw in 
October, 1885, and require them to 
leave in 24 hours. Also to warn all 
the employees of theBombay-Burma 
Trading Company of the impend- 
ing troubles, and to take away the 
elejdiants, the property of the Com- 
j)any, to Firitish territory. During 
the war that ensuttd Mr. Calogree- 
dy lost a brother, killed at Parliek, 
a village near Kyoukse, by the fol- 
lowers of the Myinzaing Prince. 
He performed other services of 
importance at that time in the 
Yell and Shwebo Districts, with the 
Deputy ('onimissioners then ap- 
pointed, Mr. A. S. Fleming, ivlr. 
B. Haughton and Mr. W. N. Porter. 
It was due to his persi.mal influence 
that the Sawbw^a of Wuntlio, Aung 
Myat, w^as persuaded to remain 
quiet, though he could not be per- 
suaded to come in and make his 
submission to the British (xovern- 
ment. Mr. Calogreedy undertook 
a most dangerous duty in visiting 
the Sawbwa, as the whole country 
was then entirely in the hands of 
six dacoit leaders. He visited the 
Sawbwa on a second occasion in 
February 1887, when he persuaded 
him to pay the tribute of Rs. 30,000 
per annum to the British Govern- 
ment, which he had previously paid 
to King Theebaw. It was not till 
February, 1891, that the Sawbwa 
ultimately broke into rebellion 
against the British Government. Mr. 
C^alogreedy, owing to his knowledge 
of the country and people, was also 
able to render the Government 
efficient aid by collecting informa- 
tion and acting on occasion as guide 
to expeditionary columns in the 
Shwebo and Yeu Districts. 
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Messrs. CARSTENS & Co., 
General Merchants, Moiilniein. This 
firm is one of the oldest established 
in Moulmein, and dates from the 
year i860 when it was started by 
Mr. H. Murken under his own name. 
Mr. Miirken was the first to manu- 
facture ice in Moulmein, bringing 
out a machine for that purpose in 
the sixties. The ice business was 
subsequently sold to the Moulmein 
Ice Company, which the present 
proprietor of tlie business, Mr. 
Christoph Heinrich Carslcns, man- 
aged for som<‘ years. On the death 
of Mr. Miirktm, in th<* year 1887, 
Mr, Carstons acquired the liusiness 
and changed its title to the above. 



\ « n I M • ■ • H n • > «‘ar 

, i*,. . . ice 


al i.Oer. 


He is one of the founders of the 
Hurma Motor Transport Company, 
Ltd., of which he is tlie ])resent 
Manager and Secretary. Mr. 
('arstens takes a considerable in- 
terest in local affairs, having 
l)een elected a member of the 
Municipal Council for the first time 
about 12 years ago. He served 
one term of two years in an elected 
cajiacity. 1 n ] amiary iqo7, he was 
appointed a Municiiial Commissioner 
bv the (h)vernment, and he still 
nils this position. He has identified 
himself with the country and has 
been connected with the volunteer 
movement ever since his arrival 
in Moulmoin. and serves as a 
member of the Moulmein Volunteer 
.\rtillery in which he holds rank as 
Battery Sergeant-Major. He liolds 
the long service medal. He has 
lieen forward in all movements 
for the welfare of the town. Mr. 
(!arstens is a very prominent mem- 
ber of the Craft. He is a member 
of Lodge '"Philanthropy*’ and was 
Master in Mark Lodge, Ark Mariner, 
Holy Royal .Xrch, Tein))le and 
Malta, Secret Monitor and Rose 
(Toix In the year iqof) he was 
D. G. S. W. and Principal of Dis- 
trict (irand Chapter, and also a 
Past Warden m District (irand 
Mark Lodge. 

MesM\s. CHAMBERS c\: (T)., Ini- 
])()rl and Export Merchants, Lecols 
Buildings, Madras. Tlrs tirm was 
established in the year iqO/j by the 
sole proprietor, Mr. G. \, Chambers. 
Their business ch'efiy consists in 
dealing on a large scale in skins and 
hides, gathering their sujiplies from 
all parts of India, hut (doefly from 
the districts south of Bombay. 
Tlie5^ handle dry, pickled, wet. salted 
and tanned goat and sheep skins, 
also tanned hides. TIict turn-over 
of tanned liides amounts to aboul 
40,000 monthly. Besides t h e s e 
specialities the firm deals in general 
produce for export and has tin* 
most powerful hydraiibc press in 
Madras for ])ressing and baling 
fibres, wool, hide, fleshings, silk 
waste, jute, etc. The firm possesses 
extensive jiremises and their go- 
downs are some of the best in 
Madras, being of brick with tiled 
roofs. In their spacious offices 
four European assistants with a staff 
of twenty clerks are employed and 


.some ()() to 100 hands in the 
godowns. Messrs. Chambers & Co. 
are .Secrelaries to, and Mr ( ham hers, 
Director of, the Indian Fibre (xun- 
pany, an extensive Agave-growing 
concern having some 500 acres 
under cultivation in the (Zhingleput 
district and 1,000 acres in the 
Aiiaiitapur district. Mr. Chambers 
is also the jirojirietor of some 350 
acres under Agave at Pallavaram 
near Madras. Their Tannery Jiidiere 
all kinds of hides and skjns are 
tamied and pickled for export is 
situated at Tondiarpet, Madras. 
1'h s branch of tin* business is being 
considerably developed and just 
lately tlie firm has taken over the 
leather tin'shiug w^irks of Messrs. 



Mr. G. A. ClTAMHFR.s. 


Brown & Cn. and, under ex]>erl 
European Management and with 
the use of additional maclfnery, 
high cla.ss finished leathers of all 
descriptions an being jiroduced. 
In addition to their own business 
in taiiuhig Chambers & Co. handle 
large native consignments princi- 
pallv in tanned hides and skins; 
they make a(h'anres to the con- 
signors and receive their produce 
for public auction in London. 
The firm vvell represented at all 
the jirincipal centres of the hide 
and skin trade, liaving buying 
agencies all over India, and selling 
agencies in the principal cities of 
Eur()])c, the United States and 
Australia. Tliey issue a very com- 
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plete produce market report with 
quotations of the various articles 
of produce shipped including nux 
vomica, Sisal and Palmyra fibre, 
ground-nut oil cake, castor seed, 
tamarind, jute, cotton yarn, silk 
waste and other 
descriptions of 
country pro- 
duce. with spe- 
cial reference io 
the Madras Pre- 
sidency. Ke* 
cently the firm 
has taken ii}) 
business in gen- 
eral imports and 
have erected a 
large show- 
room for the 
exhibition of 
manufacturers’ 
samples ; they 
liave also ac- 
quired the busi- 
ness of Messrs. 

Brown & Co., 

Tanners a r d 
Leather Fur- 
nishers of Ton- 
diarpet, Madras, 
and ])urpose 
continuing and 
extending the 
trade in their 
own name under 
expert European supervision. 

The lo^ experience the firm 
have hadin the leather trade, both 
in raw and tanned hides, eminently 
fits them to develop this new 
branch of their business. Mr. 
George Alexander Chambers, sole 

n ^rietor of the firm of Chambers 
0., Madras, was born in Kent 
in the year 1868 and educated at 
T a plow Grammar School. He 
recived his early commercial train- 
ing with Messrs, de Clermont and 
Donner, East India merchants, 
1-ondon ; he remained with this 
firm some eight years and in i8gi 
joined the London Office of the 
firm of Messrs. W. J. Eales & Co., 
and at the exjfiry of a year and-a- 
half was transferred* to tlie firm’s 
Madras office where he remained 
three years. After leave he return- 
ed to Madras and established the 
iHisiness of Messrs. Alfred Young 
& Co., Merchants, in that city. 
After manaLong this business for 
five years Mr. Chamliers returned 
to England, but came out again in 


the year looj to establish his 
present firm of Chaml)ers& Co. 

CHARTERED BANK OF 
I N DI A , A ST R A L I A AND 
CHINA. Incorporated by Rfivnl 


Charier in the year 1851. Head 
Office, Hatton Court. Threadnecdle 
Street, i.ondon, F. C. The Bank 
has a Capital of £1,200^000, 
Reserve Fund of /j, 475, 000, and 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors of 
£1,200,000. The 
Board of Direc- 
tors IS composed 
of W i 1 1 1 a m 
Christian, Esq. ; 
Sir Henry S. 
Cunningham, 
K' . c . I . K . : Sir 
Alfred Dent, 
K.r.M.G.; Henry 
Neville Glad- 
stone, Esq.; 
EiT)i](‘ Levitta, 
Esq.; vSir Mon- 
tagu ('ornish 
Turner : Lewis 
Alexander Wal- 
lace. Esq.; and 
Thomas Cuth- 
bertson, Esq. 
The Managers 
are Mr. Caleb 
Lewis and Mr. 
T. H. White- 
head. Sub- 
Manager, Mr. 
Thomas Fraser. 
This well-known 
Bank is the 



Interior of Chartrrfd Bank op India, Avstraua & China, Ranooon. 
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senior institution of its kind in 
India and the Far East Its 
agencies and branches are establish- 
t*d in all the British Asiatic jiosses- 
sions, and in China, japan, the 
Philippines, and Java. The Ran- 
goon braiicli WHS establislie<l in the 
year 1862 by the late Mr. .Alexander 
Watson, who husbanded its affairs 
witli marked alnlily for the long 
term of 30 years. Mr. John Wilson 
has been in charge of' the agency 
lor the last 10 years, and Mr. 
William Dickson, who otheiates in 
the absence of Mr. Wilson, has 
been 25 years in the Bank's service 
at file liead office and various 
liranche^ in India, Ceylon, Straits 
and China. 

The Bank conducts a gcmeral 
banking and foreign exchange^ 
business, in which capacity it has 
ligured consjiicuously in liiuuicing 
botli 1h(* interna] and external 
ii.olr (•! Bmina durine the j)ast 
'’"'“'2 if)()8) !'or many 
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bilities ot wealth, and his naturally 
charitable and public-spirited 
character induced him to launch 
forth in all kinds of work for the 
public good. As far back as i8()5 



kai Hahadur V. tioViNDA Cmbttiar. 

lu‘ budt at the cost of over a 
lakh of nijiees a Rest House for 
Travellers. This iiistiluliou has 
accommodation for about 30 trav- 
ellers who, besuies being jirovided 
with lodging, are furu’shed with 



The late Mr. Gcnoathara CiiBniAR. 


food. The Rest House was forma 
opened in 1871 by Colonel i 
Richard Meade, the wel^kno^ 
(ommissioner of Mysore. It 
maintained at a cost of sor 
Rs. 2,000 per month, mainly derivi 
from H s])ecial fund for charitit 
Mr. GoN'indaChettiar was the acti’’ 
s})irif of nearly every public mov 
meat in his day, and, in recognitit 
of his endeavours for the good 
the country and the public, (iover: 
meat bestowed upon Irm the tit 
of Rai Bahadur. He was the hr 
citizen of Bangalore to attain th 
honour. He left a son Mr. Gu: 
gathara Chettiar who followed 
It’S father’s footsteps and exhibitt 
the same amiable traits of charactc 
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Mr. MA.StI.AMONV CHKTTV. 


and was nuled as a charitahlii an 
loyal citizen. He maintained th 
charities ol his father and in; 
proved them in a variety of way; 
On his own account also he ha 
contributed to public objects. A 
a cost of Rs. 10,000 he institutei 
a \\'ard in the Bowring Hospital 
wh'ch was formally opened by th 
late lamented Lady Curzon, wife e 
the Viceroy of India. In his tim 
Mr. Gangathara Chettiar was on 
of the most prominent citizens t 
Bangalore and well known to a 
residents in the locality. His deat 
occurred a1 the age of 55 j ears, 0 
July 21, 190J. He 'left a so 

Mr. Masilamony Chetty, who is no' 
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a gentleman of middle age. This 
gentleman was educated at the 
Wesleyan Mission School, and on 
completing his education joined his 
father in the Brewing bus ness. He 
is also largely interested in Coffee 
plant ng. He takes great interest 
in public affairs and has been 
appointed a Bench Magistrate. For 
the past three years he has served 
as Municipal Commissioner for the 
Civil and Military Station of 
Bangalore. Heposk^sses the family 
disposition for charitable works and 
is extremely popular. His latest 
public act is the provision of a 
handsome gate to the local St. 
Martha’s Hospital. 

Messrs. A. J. COHEN & Co., 
Brokers, 80, Mogul Street, Rangoon. 
This firm wvis established in the 
year 1889, and deal in rice, paddy, 
general produce and gunnies. The 
sole partner is Mr. A. J. Cohen. 
This is one of the pioneer firms 
of produce brokers in Rangoon. 
They have agencies at Calcutta 
whence they import gunnies and 
other produce. Mr. A. J. Cohen 
is a member of the Rangoon 


resign owing to pressure of work. 
He has travelled extensively in 
India. 

Messrs. CURSETJEE COWAS- 
JEE, Watchmakers, Bombay. This 
firm is now managed by Mr. Jehan- 
gir Cursetjee Cow’asjce, second son 
of the late Mr. Cursetjee Cowasjee, 



self like his cousin the famous 
Chika Ghadially. Mr. Cursetjee 
died in 1879 and the business was 
then carried on by his two sons, 
Messrs. Cowasjee and Jehangir, of 
whom the former died in i()05. 
The firm is now^ carrying on busi- 
ness on a large scale in Bombay 
under the sole ow’uership of Mr. 
Jehangir Cursetjee Cow^asjee. The 
firm are still watchmakers to the 
(j. I. P. and also other Railways, 
and has earned a great reputation 
amongst high European officials for 
repairing any sort of watches and 
clocks, how^ever intricate and com- 
plicated their parts may he. The 
lamily has conducted the business 
oi watchmaking for tht‘ last two 
centuries, and Mr. Jehangir, the 
head of the ])resent firm, is training 
his eldest son, Mr. Nadirsha-w, also 
in the same line. 

Messrs. G. D’ANCIELIS cS: .SON. 
Hotel Proprietors, Confectioners, 
and uj)H'ountry ( aterers, Madras. 
The firm have carried on a con- 
fectionery and restaurant business 
for some years past in Madras, and 
have established themsehes as 
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part of tlio European business 
quarter of Madras. The buildings 
have been specially erected for the 
hotel, and every care lias been taken 
to render them comfortable, stylish 
and hygienic. Exjiendilure to secure. 


Bathrooms fitted with the latest 
Euroi)ean sanitary conveniences, 
and the flushing system, are attached 
to each suite of rooms. The 
wliole of the establishment is fur- 
nished with electric lights, fans and 


have secured the services of Mr. J. 
Radesco, of Bucharest, who has a 
very wide experience of hotel and 
restaurant nuinagement in Europe 
and America. Mr. J. Radesco 
has risen to the position of Manager 
from the bottom of the 



ladder, and he has thus 
gained a thorough knowl- 
edge of every depart- 
ment oi a first class 
hotel. Jlr. J. Radesco 
was for over four years a 
superintendent at Messrs. 
J . Lyons cS: Co., Trocadero 
Restaurant in I.ondon, 
and he afterwards suc- 
cessfully managed the 
Hotel Pietro j)ole m St. 
Moritz, Switzerland, and 
the (irand Hotel WVber 
in Antwerp, Belgium. 
Needless to say Mr. 
Radesco will c<»nsi(ler it 
his duty to make the 
hotel a comfortable 
home to all its visitors. 
English. French, Italian, 
(iermnn, Hungarian ami 


..v.ibL D’ANGJiLis, Madras, Spanish are sjxiken. Mr. 

(jiiacomo D’Angelis is an 

di. 1 h*I1s, and there is an electric lift to Italian rind was born at Messina in 


Ml all the floors. There is a fine billiard Sicily. After leaving school he was 

saio()n ii11(;(l with three taldes by ai)j)renticed to the confectionery 

.. Mu: j. W, Rolierts, card rooms, smoking trade in France and subsequently 

room and reading room, besides a practised the same trade in Paris, 

special reading and writing room where he was einjdoyed in a large 

c(l reser\e(l tor ladies, on the premises, hotel in that metroj)olis. When the 

Messrs. D’Angelis liave a high Duke of Buckingham accepted tlui 

r(‘f)utation for French, Englisli and appointment of (Governor of Madras 

ms Italian ('(H)kerv. and in this resj>ect he engaged Mr. D’Aiigolis to come 

• *• tlie Hotel D’Aiigelis is second to to India in his suite, as confectioner. 

IS none m the East. For the manage- In 1880 the Duke returned home. 

' asi. ment oi the Hotel, Messrs. D’.Angelis and Mr. G. D'Augelis elected to 



The Parisian (Jaki>hn, Hotel D’Angelis, Madras, 
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Municipal Engineer at Rangoon 
for i8 years. His appointment to 
this position dates back to 1872, 
and he was in the course of his 
long official career intimately asso- 
ciated with a most important period 
in the development of the town of 
Rangoon, as during those years the 
town was fast coming into promin- 
ence from its previous rather obs- 
cure position. In the year of his 
resignation. 1892, Mr. Deacon Clark 
decided to turn his engineering 
talents to account on his own 
behalf, which his intimate knowl- 
edge of Burmese engineering aflau's 
well fitted him to do. To this 
end he took into partnership 
Mr. S. J. Hall and together they 
started the ])resent firm of Messrs. 
Deacon Clark & Co. which grew 
and i^rosj^ered from the first under 
their able guidance. Mr. Hall was 
well fitted to be Mr. Deacon Clark’s 
associate in the business, as he had 
worked under him as Assistant 
Engineer on the Rangoon Muni- 
cipality (or the whole of the 
eighteen years during which Mr. 
Clark liad served as Engineer to 


that body. Messis. Deacon Clark 
& Co. now carry on a very extensive 
business as Civil and Consulting 
Engineers and Architectural and 
Constructional Engineers. They are 
open to contracts on the largest 
scale for const riiclional works of 
all kinds, the building of railway 
lines, cuttings and embankments, 
construction of public and private 
buildings, and all other works 
which come within the purview of 
the best architectural and engineer- 
ing contractors. In the early j^ars 
of the firm Messrs. Deacon Clark 
& Co. accepted the contract for the 
construction of 21 miles of Railway 
at Katha, Upper Burma, for the 
then Piurma State Railway, and 
carried the contract through in 
an eminently satisfactory manner. 
They have also steadily earned out 
large contracts for the Public 
Works Department in Up]>cr Burma, 
undertaking a good deal of building 
and other work at Mandalay, 
Myingyan and Meiklila. A great 
many of the public buildings in 
Burma are the work of this 
firm, and they have an excellent 


reputation for this class 0 
work. Among the edifices erec 
ted for private firms are th 
fine premises of the Nationa 
Bank at Rangoon, and in variou 
fowns in Upper and l.ower Burm 
there are many other excellen 
specimens of Messrs. Deacon Clarl 
& Co. s work. .At the commence 
ment of the firm’s business caree 
they held the Agency for Messrs 
Burn ^ Co., Ld., the welhknowi 
Engineering Company of Calcutta 
and handled all the specialities o 
that firm in Burma for elcvei 
years till, in 1905, Messrs. Bun 
& Co. were so satisfied with tin 
Burmese business that they deeid 
ed to open a branch of their owi 
at Rangoon, when the Agency 
ceased. Besides acting as Engi 
neers, Messrs. Deacon Clark <S: Co 
carry on a large trade in building 
requisites and sanitary appliance: 
and fittings. They are agents fo 
Messrs. William Lee & Co.’s cele 
brated Portland Cement of supe 
rior English manufacture, also fo: 
the Basel Mission Tile Works, Soutl 
Canara and Malabar, for Mangalon 



CiienLEKiH House, Rangoon, krecteh nv Messrs. Deacon Clark & Co. 
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tiles. They hold u large slock of 
modern sanitary fittings, flush 
tanks, C. 1 . tubes and fittings, wash- 
hand basins, pedestal closets and 
C. 1. baths, iron tubing and fittings 
in all sizes from i to 6 indies, 
stoneware pipes of high class English 
manufacture in all diameters, dec- 
orative glass, tinted Cathedral 
glass in beautiful designs, in art 
glass lead lights, electric fittings, 
electroliers, light switches, fans, 
etc. The late Mr. Deacon dark was 
a member of the liistjtutiou of 
( ivil Engineers. The present part- 
ners in the firm are Messrs. Samuel 
John Hall and Malcolm Mathieson. 

Mr. SAMLET JOHN MALI,, 
senior j)arlncr of tlie firiiiof Messrs. 
Deacon Clark & ( o., was born in 
India in the year i84(^ and educated 
in the same countrj'. IIis first e\ 
WHS gained in railway 
i‘i At the 17 h(i 

i' ■ ■ ' ‘ • j,.c and 

^ - i .iin I . H't 01 s 


was to link up Calcutta and Bom- 
bay. With this firm Mr. Hall 
remained four years, and after the 



Mr. S. J. Hall. 

<*xpiry of this period he accepted 
an appointment with the firm of 
Messrs. Scott and Mcdelland of 


Bombay. In the service of the 
latter firm ho was placed in charge 
of the const riictum of the Tulsi 
Dam which forms the Reservoir for 
the water-supply of the city ot 
Bombay. This work he satisfac- 
torily carried out. With this firm 
Mr. Hall remamed about five years, 
till, in 1875, he took the ojiportu- 
nity offererl him ot j(uning the 
RangcKui Municipality as Assistant 
Engineer and resigned the service 
ot Messrs. Scott atui McClelland. 
For the next seventeen years, till 
iS()2, Mr. Hall served the Rangoon 
Municipality in this capacity, under 
Mr. Deacon Clark, the Chief Engi- 
nc(‘r. During his connection with 
the Rangoon Municipality Mr. Hall 
superintended the Water-works and 
the Drainage works, which included 
the formation of the Victoria Lake 
and the raising of the level of the 
Royal Lake, Rangoon. 

Messrs. E. M. DeSOUZA & Co., 
Wholesale and Retail Chemists, 
Druggists and Ophthalmic Opti- 
cians, Rangoon. Maymyo, Bassein 
and Poozoondoung, This firm 
was established by Mr. E. M. 
DeSouza, in a corner of the premises 



E. M. DeSouza & Co.’s Premlses, Rangoon. 
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now occupied, in the year 1878. 
From a very small concern, the 
business has grown, during the 
thirty years it has been in exist- 
ence, to be one of the largest of 
its kind in Burma. As the business 
grew, more space for its convenient 
working has been added year by 
year, and the result is the present 
large and commodious three-storied 
head-quarters of the firm at 
Rangoon, which have a frontage of 
57 feet towards Dalhousie Street 
and extend from Tseekai Maung 
Tawlay Street to 31st Street, 
covering a ground area alone of 
10,150 square feet. 

.\t the time the firm was estab- 
lished, Europe medicines were little 
known amongst the natives of 
Burma. These have now become 
very popular, and the firm of E. M. 
DeSouza & Co. is credited with a 
very large share of the work of 
introducing their usage amongst a 
very sceptical race of people, who 
had strong belief in the curative 
powers of their native drugs. Grad- 
ually, their unbelief in Europe 
medicines was broken, and to-day, 
DeSouza’ s Trade Mark “Dah” 
is a household word in every town 
and village throughout the' length 
and breadth of the Province. As 
the business increased, the firm ex- 
tended its operations and opened 
branch establishments in various 
parts of the Province, — first at 
Bassein in the delta of the Irra- 
waddy, next at Maymyo, the seat 
of the Provincial Government 
during the hot weather, and then 
at Poozoondoung, a suburb of 
Rangoon. In addition to a very 
extensive retail trade in which the 
firm enjoys the patronage of the 
European population, amongst 
whom are included the highest 
Government officials, they conduct 
a very large wholesale trade and 
supply most of the large general 
trading Companies, Rice Mills, 
Missionaries, the smaller Dispen- 
saries, and native drug sellers 
throughout the Province, with 
their requirements; they are also 
Drug Contractors to the Govern- 
ment and supply all the Municipal 
Hospitals in Burma with drugs, 
surgical instruments and appliances 
and hospital furniture. An optical 
department under the direct 
supervision of an Ophthalmic Jgur- 
geon has recently been added; 


this is rapidly becoming a very 
important branch of their business. 

The concern is under the manager- 
ship of Mr. J. W. Murdoch, Chemist, 
a partner of the firm, who is assisted 
by a staff of European registered 
chemists, who have the various 
departments under control, in addi- 
tion to a large staff of qualified 
dispensers, clerks, etc. 

From its foundation, the firm's 
policy has continuously been one 
of consideration and regard for all 
with whom it has had business re- 
lations, and it has always prided 
itself on the high qualitj' of every- 
thing it handles ; to these facts is 
due the high popularity which the 
firm enjoys to-(lay. 

Messrs. K. M. DEY & CO., Mer- 
chants, Contractors and Commis- 
sion Agents, of Nos. 45, 46, 47 and 
48, Radha Bazar Street, Calcutta. 
This well-known and old-estab- 
lished firm was founded about 
sixty years ago by the late Babu 
Khetter Mohun Dey. Originally 
starting as Civil and Military Con- 
tractors on a small scale, the firm 
gradually extended its operations, 
up to the year 1858, when it was 
specially commissioned by the then 
Inspector-General of Police of the 
Lower Provinces to supply uni- 
form clothing to the whole staff of 
the Police in Bengal in all its dis- 
tricts ; a contract which the firm 
has continued to hold up to the 
present day. The satisfactory exe- 
cution of all orders entrusted to 
'the firm, and the integrity of its 
dealings with its various constitu- 
ents attracted the attention of the 
Military authorities, by whom it 
was favoured, in 1880, with the 
contract for supply of service reg- 
ulation helmets to the whole of 
the British troops in India. This 
contract was carried through to 
the satisfaction of all concerned, 
up to the year 1905, when the Gov- 
ernment of India decided to have 
the.head-gear of the British troops 
serving in the country supplied 
from England. Under arrange- 
ments with the British Govern- 
ment, the bulk of the pith helmets 
used by the British troops in South 
Africa during the late Boer War, 
and all the helmets served out to 
the troops in the Soudan Expedi- 
tion of 1884, were supplied by 


Messrs. K. M. Dey & Co., who 
were recognised to be one of the 
most reliable firms of contractors 
to the Government in India. 

The founder of the firm, the late 
Babu Khetter Mohun Dey, died in 
1884, and on his death the senior 
partnership devolved upon his 
eldest son and executor, Babu 
Surruth Chunder Dey, who, by his 
business talent, and with the co- 
operation of his brothers and 
co-partners, has greatly extended 
the business of the firm, and added 
considerably to its stock in trade 
and capital. The management of 
the business, in both its adminis- 
trative and executive branches, is 
entrusted to the junior partner, 
Babu Krishna Chunder Dey, whosi* 
business capacity and power of 
organisation, combined with energy 
and straightforwardness, have 
secured a vast amount of busi- 
ness for the firm, and have been 
the means of extending its relations 
with foreign countries. It is to 
his efforts alone that the establish- 
ment of the firm's extensive jute 
business at Chandpur in the dis- 
trict of Tipperah is due, and it 
was through his exertion that the 
sole agency for the sale of Rube- 
roid Roofing in India and Burma, 
and of Hall’s Sanitary Washable 
Distemper Paint, were secured by 
the firm. Besicles other business 
Messrs. K. M. Dey & Co. are the 
Managing Agents of the Nilgiri 
Granite and Stone Company, Lim- 
ited — a company incorporated for 
the purpose of quarrying Gran- 
ite stone from the Nilgiri Hills 
near Balasore in the province of 
Bengal. Mr. Dey has taken a great 
deal of interest in developing this 
native industry in the country. 
To facilitate transport of these 
minerals a Light Railway from the 
quarry to Balasore has been laid, 
and it is generally remarked that 
although the concern is the first of 
its kind in Bengal, its prospects 
are very bright and the success 
of the enterprise a matter of 
certainty. 

DUN WOOD AND FURNITURE 
SUPPLY CO. This firm of Timber 
Merchants and Manufacturers and 
dealers in Art and General 
Domestic, Mercantile and Office 
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Furniture was established in the 
year 1902. The Head Office is at 
Dehra Dun situate on the Rajpur 
Road (the Old (dub premises). 
The firm deals in timber which it 
uses not only for its own furniture 
workshop, but also supplies the 
trade in its own district. In addi- 
tion to this it also supplies to 
various business centres in other 
parts of India. At the Factory at 
Dehra Dun where the furniture is 
made for the firm, over too hands 
are einidoyed, principally Sikhs. 
The firm has also its branches 
established at Mu.ssoorie, Bareilly, 
and Meerut, where business is carried 
on in an extensive manner, and the 
firm enjoys all round a good reputa- 
tion, andto maintain which it always 
takes very great care at all costs 


and risks. 
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Fusiliers (the old 20th) at Belfast, 
Ireland, and was there for one year. 
He then came out to Quetta in the 
2nd Battalion of the same regi- 
ment where he served for four years, 
after which he joined the Native 
Army and served in the 7th Bombay 
Lancers for about three years. But 
being fond of independence and 
having a natural tendency towards 
trade, he severed his connection 
with the Army in the year 1902, and 
entered business starting his com- 
mercial life at Dehra Dun under 
the denomination of the ])resent 
firm he owns and manages. He has 
been successful in his venture, thus 
proving that the change in life he 
attempted was undertaken after due 
deliberation and mature thought. 
His commercial acumen can be 
gauged by the present flourishing 
condition of his business, and the 
various branches it has been found 
necessary to open to meet the 
wants of buyers in a i)romj)t way. 
Working single-handed, he has birlt 
up a trade in a foreign land and 
established it on a sound footing. 

ILabii PRAN NATH DUTTA, son 
of the Idle Loke Nath Dutta, of the 
llalhkola Dutta family of Calcutta. 
Horn in the year 1850. He received 
his preliminary education at the 
Oriental Seminary, in tffi)se days one 
of the best schools in Calcutta. He 
subsequently attended the Hindu 
College lor more advanced studies 
as a scholarship holder. Here he 
attracted the attention of the pro- 
fessors as a youth of promise. As 
an outcome of the esteem in which 
his attainments were held, the young 
Pran Nath was selected by the 
Principal of the College when re- 
quested by the (iovernmeat to re- 
commend a student competent for 
the post of Interpreter to the Origi- 
nal side of the Calcutta High 
Court. lie was, however, precluded 
from accepting the post as it did 
not meet the wishes of his father. 
In those days English education 
was looked on with suspicion by 
orthodox Hindus, and Pran Nath 
had to leave College by his father’s 
orders. He applied himself to the 
study of Sanskrit, Persian and the 
Indian vernaculars. At this time 
he became a frequent contributor to 
the leading vernacular journals — the 
Bibidhartha Saiigraha, the Rahar- 
shya Sandar\'a and others. The 


late Dr. Rajendra Lai Mittra for- 
merly Editor of these journals after- 
wards transferred the Editorship 
to Babu Pran Nath. At the death 
of his father Babu Pran Nath de- 
cided to start business as a Merchant, 
and gained exi)erience in the office of 
the late Babu Peary Chand Mitter. 
Later he establ shed a firm under 
the style of Messrs. Pran Nath Dull 
Chowdhury & ("o., for the purpose 
of ship]) ng country produce to 
Europe. He subsequently added a 
l)riTiting press known as the ‘ ‘ Sii- 
chara Press,'’ an iron foundry at 
Sulkea, and a silk mart in Radha 
Bazar, b> his other concerns, Babu 
Pran Nalli took a leading part in the 
movement which transferred the 



The /ate Pkan Nath Dutt. 


management of the Municipal affairs 
of Calcutta from the Justices of the 
Peace to elected Commissioners, 
during the administration of Sir 
Richard Temple. He was among 
the first elected and served on the 
Corporation till his death. He was 
also an active member of the British 
Indian Association, and of the Indian 
Union, and interested himself greatly 
in the promotion of technical edu-^ 
cation. His business affairs, however, 
did not prevent his continuing his 
interest in journalism, and he ven- 
tured on a new line in Indian jour- 
nalism by establishing the ‘ ' Indian 
Punch,’ ’ ‘ ’ Basantaka,’ ’ by name, 
a comic paper, which met with great 
appreciation f*om the educated 
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classes of the day. It shortly at- 
tained a very large circulation. He 
also gave his attention to more 
serious literature, and was the first to 
publish Sanskrit works with intro- 
tluctions in English, for the benefit 
of the English educated classes. 
Having met with losses in business 
Babu Pran Nath removed from 
Hathkola to live in the northern 
suburbs of Calcutta. His son Kri- 
panath’s health failing, this course 
was recommended by his medical 
advisers. Here he again interested 
himself in public affairs and suc- 
cessfully, with the aid of the Mill and 
Factory people, opposed the attempt 
to incorporate Cossipore and Chit- 
pore in the Calcutta Municipality, 
and obtained the formation of a 
separate Corporation for these areas. 
In 1888, Babu Pran Nath breathed 
his last after a brief illness. He left 
two sons Kripanath and Taranath, 
the lattet born in I865. They were 
both educated at the Oriental 
Seminary. Both of these gentle- 
men have followed in their father’s 
footsteps. Babu Taranath was 
Chairman of the Cossiporc-Chitpore 
Municipality from 1904 to 1907, and 
Babu Kripanath is the present 



Chairman, holding the office for the 
second time. The family has a 
distinguished record. Its founder 
was Purusuttom Dutta, who ren- 
dcred himself conspicuous by de* 
dining to acknowledge servitude 


to the Brahmins. A descendant, Guntoor, Coconada, Bimlipatar 
Govinda Saran Dutta, founded Pondicherry, Cuddalore, Satu 
Govindapur, on rent-free land Virdupati and Tuticorin. In tl 
granted him by the Mogul Emperor, year 1904 the firm was rcconstnictc 
The site was subsequently made and converted into a limite 



Taranath Dutt. 


liability Company of which tl 
present Directors are H. Scott, 1 
H. Deane, G. W. Mitchell an 
R. Hunter. 

Mr. AUGllSTlJS HENR 
DEANE, V.D., A.D.C., (Lieut A'olon 
(Hon, Colonel), Madras Volunia 
Guards), sonoi Revd. Barry O’Mear 
Deane, late Chaplain, Madra 
Ecclesiasl ical Department, was bor 
at Geneva. Switzerland, in the yea 
1851, and came to Madras in i8b 
lo join the firm of Dymes & ( o 
with whom he has remained evt 
since. Colonel Deane was one ( 
the seven Volunteer officers seleete 
in India to proceed home with tli 
Indian Contingent which attendei 
the Coronation of King Edward VII 
and he filled the duty of Paymaste 
lo the Volunte^er Contingent. Fo 
his services on this occasion he wa 
specially mentioned in Army Or 
ders. in it)()5 His Exeellenc; 
the Viceroy paid Colonel Deane 


over to the English by Ram 
Chandar in exchange for Hathkola, 
and upon it Fort William was 
erected. Ram (diandar and his 
son Madan Mohun were both 
banians to the East India Com 
pany. Madan Mohun erected many 
temj)les at Benares, Calcutta and 
elsewhere. He also erected the 
great staircase leading to the Pret- 
sila hill in Gaya. His descendant 
Joget Ram Dutta was Dewan to 
Vunsittart and accompanied him 
during his settlement of Midna- 
pore, Cuttack and Behar. He 
built many temples in those parts. 
His son Hur Sunder Dutta w'as 
the first Dewaii of the Govern- 
ment Stamps Office. 

Messrs. DYMES & Co., Ltd., Mer- 
chants, Madras. This firm was 
founded in the early tifties by Mr. 
Daniel D. Dymes who relinni from 


and through him the regiment 0 



the business in 1870. They wxtc the 

i)ioneers of cotton pressing in the Lt. Coi. A. H Uhanc. 

Madras Presidency. On the opening 

of the North-West line of railway, Madras Volunteer Guards, distin- 
Dynies & Co, established Factories guished honour by placing him on 
at Adoni, Raidiore, Bellary and his personal staff as Honorary A ide- 
Prodatoor. Since that time the de-('amp. The services of Colonel 
firm have opened Agencies at Deane to the corps have# been 
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invaluable. Joining from the old 
Godaveri Rifles in 1887, he has 
for the last 21 years devoted himself 
with uniform goodwill to the service 
of the M. V. (i. He has deeply 
interested himself in every question 
that iouches the welfare of the 
corps, both in drill and equipment, 
and even more so in improving 
its discipline and efficiency. During 
the temporary absences of the 
('olonel he has more than once acted 
as Commandant. He has given 
great supiiort to the C. O. as Second- 
in-Command, notably in (he matter 
of the late acquisition of the valu- 
able property in the Regimental 
Tnstitiite and the re-payment of the 
large loan of Rs. 45.000 by equated 
instalments. Colonel Deane adds 
to his other duties those of Consul 
for Belgium, and is also Chairman of 
the Madras Fire Insurance Agents 
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hibition, 1907 ; Bombay Motor 
Show, jcp 8 ; and Franeo-British 
Exhibition, Loudon, 1908;'^ and a 
Bronze Medal at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion of 1900. He has introduced 
many innovations in Coach-building 



Mr. Pestonjef. B. Pkkss 

in Bombay, such as the Vis-a-Vis 
Yictoria, the new open-side square- 
fronted Brougham, Char-a-Banc, or 
Luncheon or Shikar ('ar ; rul)l)er- 
tyring, cushion and pneumatic ; 
ball-bearing axles, and his own 


patent trace and shaft bolt, a self 
acting contrivance for preventing 
carriage accidents. Mr. Press is a 
practical hand himself and to im- 
prove his knowledge has visited most 
of the leading Coach-building houses 
in Paris, Frankfort, London and 
elsewhere. Since the advent of 
Motor Cars he has established a new 
department of his business for re- 
pairs to machinery and the building 
of bodies and their a]>j)urlenances. 
This de})artment is now in charge of 
his son, Mr. Rustom P. Press, who 
has received a sound training in 
motor engineering in England. The 
whole of the business of the firm is 
<‘ontrolled by Mr. Press with his 
two brothers, Mr. Jehaugir B. Press 
and Mr. jivanji B. Press, and his 
two sons Mr. Rustom P. l^ress and 
Mr. Ardesliir P. Press. 

Messrs. J. B. FORSTER & 
Company, English Pharmaceutical 
Chemists, South Parade, Bangalore. 
Established in the year 1890 by 
Mr. J . B. Forster. I'he firm carry 
on business as Dispensing Chemists 
and also in drugs both wholesale 
and retail. They have also an An- 
alytical Department which receives 
the personal attention of Mr. 
Forster. They hold large slocks of 
patent medicines which t hey 
always keep fresh and uj)-to-(late 
])>’ frequent renewals, and in this 
line their business is equal to any 

in India. 



The Fort Coach Factory, Bomray. 


Th 0 y ’are 
also manu- 
facturers of 
f'arboline 
and Pi neo- 
line, carry- 
i n g out 
these ma- 
nufactures 
on their 
own prem- 
ises. Their 
large stocks 
of drugs, 
chemicals, 
etc., are 
used to 
meet the 
demand 
from out 
side dis- 
tricts as 
well as in 
Bangalore ^ 
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proj)er, their business being very 
widely extended. They are duly 
qualified Dispensing Chemists. 
Messrs. Foster & Co. also possess a 
large Aerated and Mineral Water 
Factory from which they turn out 



Mr. W. G. Paddock. 


large quantities of Soda Water, 
etc., for the supply of Bangalore 
and the surrounding Districts. The 
l.)rescnt partners are Messrs. J. B. 
Forster, ph.c., and W. G. Paddock, 
A.p.s. Mr. James Beaty Forster, 


PH.C., was born at Carlisle, Eng- 
land, and educated in the same city. 
He qualified himself as a Pharma- 
ceutical Chemist in London. In 
the year 1887, he came to India 
to join Messrs. W. E. Smith & Co., 
Chemists, Madras. With this firm 
he served an agreement of three 
years at the expiry of which he 
started business on his own ac- 
count at Bangalore. Mr. William 
George Paddock, A.p.s., partner 
with Mr. Forster in the above firm, 
was born at Winchester, England, in 
the year 1866 and educated at Win- 
chester. He received his chemical 
training in London. In 1888, he 
came to India to join Messrs. W. E. 
Smith & Co., Chemists, Madras, as 
Assistant and Manager of their 
Town Branch. After serving with 
this firm for four years he joined 
Mr. Forster at Bangalore as ])artner 
in the business of Forster & Co. 

Messrs. FOUCAR & COMPANY, 
Ltd., Rangoon and Moulmein, Timber 
Merchants. Commission Agents, and 
Proprietors of Sa\v Mills. This 
business was started at Moulmein 
in the year 1878 by the late Ferdin- 
and Foucar. It was continued at 
Moulmein for some years, when Mr. 
Foucar removed to Rangoon and 
started the business in that city. 
Mr. Foucar died in 1899 and on his 
death the business was converted 
into a limited liability Com])aiiv. 


The Company own large, well-estab- 
lished Saw Mills at Moulmein and 
Rangoon, fitted with the latest 
mechanical appliances and machin- 
ery for sawing timber, of which 
they turn out a very large tonnage 
annually. They give employment 
to about 1,000 hands. They possess 
extensive Forest concessions in 
various parts of Burma. The Chief 
Managing Director of the Conij)any 
is Mr. E. ]. Foucar, and the other 
Managing Directors are Messrs. W. 
Danger, and Wm. Nuding. 

Messrs. M. FUJII & Co., Importers 
of Japanese general curios, silks, 
etc., Tailors, Outfitters and Hair- 
dressers, 283, Dalhousie Street, 
Rangoon. This business is now 
the property of Mr. Mahomed Abdul 
Kader, a Mahomedan gentleman 
who was born in 18S5. Mr. Kader *s 
father, Muiishi Ahsan Ali, a Cliitta- 
gong Maliomcdan, went to Rangoon 
in the days before the Burmese 
War of 1885. He eventually settled 
at Rangoon v/here he is at present 
one of the richest contractors 
among his community. He is much 
esteemed for his charity and good 
works and is looked upon os an 
acknowledged leader by the Mussul- 
man conanunity. He is a large 
landed proprietor in Rangoon and 
Chittagong, and is the President 
and sole financing head of the 
purely native shipping line known 
as the Bengal Steam Navigation 
Co., lately established at Ran- 
goon. He is well and favourably 
kriowm to the European com- 
munity, but, owing to his ignor- 
ance of the English language, 
he docs not mix much in public 
affairs. His son, Mr. M. A. Kader, 
was first educated u}) to the 
Higher Standard in Arabic and 
Persian, and then went through 
a course of study in English at 
St. Paul's High School, Ran- 
goon. Leaving school in 1900, 
he became an assistant in his 
father's business, working in this 
capaeily for a year, after which 
he started in bu.sincss for him- 
self under the name and style 
of A. .\Iisaii Ali & Sons, General 
Merchants. At first liis youth 
and inexperience told against 
him and it took him tw'o years to 
gather experience ol commercial 
affairs and establish himself 
firmly. At the expiry of this 



Timber Mill. Mt^ssrs. Foucar & Co, Ld.,' Rangoon. 



period he found himself in a much 
improved position and decided to 
extend his business by enlarging 
his accommodation. At the begin- 
ning he found it necesssary to obtain 
his goods mostly through agents at 
Rangoon, but in 1903 he found 
himself in a position to utilise the 
commercial knowledge he had 
gained, by dealing direct with the 
manufacturers. In 1904 ho became 
acquainted with Mr. Hill of Messrs. 
Hill and Hilton of England, whom 
he appointed as his home Agents, 
])rocuring all English goods for his 
business through them. At this 
time, finding his business growing 
rapidly, he intended to make further 
extensive additions, when he was 
led into coniact witli a Japanese 
merchant trading asM. Fujii & Co., 
who, rnving to ill-health, was desir- 
ous of giving up his business and 
retiring tr) Japan. By an arrange- 
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assistants who had worked under 
the previous proprietor. Mr. Kader 
has established himself and his firm 
very strongly in public favour by 
his good qualities and careful atteri- 
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tion to the wants of his customers, 
and his iiolite, genial and unassum- 
ing personality. He carries on his 
trade now chiefly in Japanese goods 
of the best quality, for obtaining 
which he depends mostly on his 
Manager, who is a born Japanese. 
Mr. Kader is well known through- 
out Burma under the name of Fujii 
& Co., which is considered by the 
Japanese who visit Rangoon to be 
the leading Japanese firm in the 
country. Japanese visitors invari- 
ably call on him for assistance and 
advice. Tliere are branches of the 
firm at Kobe and Osaka, Japan. 
1111904, Mr. Kader became a share- 
holder in the Shan States Trading 
Company, Ltd., and in the following 
year the Directors of that Com- 
pany deputed him to visit Lashio, 
Hsiphaw and the other hill tracts 
in the Shan States to report on the 
working of theT business. He was 
appointed Secretary of th(‘ Com- 
pany on his return, and acted in 
this capacity for nearly a year and 
a half. In 1906 he was elected a 
Director of the Comi)any. In addi- 
tion to his other Imsiness connec- 
tions, Mr. Kader is Vice-President 
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of the Bengal Steam Navigation 
Company, Ltd. , and upon his business 
abilities and advice, the Directors of 
that concern depend to a great ex- 
tent. In 1906 he visited Singapore, 
on deputation for this Company, for 
the purchase on their behalf of a 
steamer, and in 1907 he again visited 
that port on behalf of the same 
Company, to settle certain intricate 
business matters then pending. 


Messrs. FOUCAR & Co., Ltd., 
Moulmein, Burma, Foresters, Saw 
Mill Owners and Timber Merchants. 
Registered Office in London. The 
original firm of Messrs. Ferd. Foucar 
& Co., with Messrs. W. Caudery & 
Co., I, Fenchurch Avenue, London, 
E. C., as .Agents in Europe, was 
established in Moulmein in 1878 
by the late Mr. Ferdinand Louis 
Foucar, who came out to Burma 
m the early sixties, and was joined 
in 1880 by his brother, Mr. Emile 
Joseph Foucar. In 1886 they 
opened a branch at Rangoon under 
the style of Foucar Brothers & Co. 
After Mr. Ferd. L. Foucar’s death 
at Rangoon in 1899, the surviving 
partner converted the business into 
a limited liability company, with 
Mr. E. J. Foucar as senior Manag- 
ing Director, and Mr. C. Wightman, 
senior partner of Messrs. W. Caudery 
& Co., as Chairman of the Com- 
pany’s Board of Directors in 
London. The Company more par- 
ticularly deals in timber, but is also 
prepared to exploit and develop 
other resources and products of 
Burma. It has forest concessions 
in various parts of Burma and 
also draws supplies of timber from 
the Shan States and Karennee, all of 
this work being under the super- 
vision of European assistants, with 
a large number of elephants for the 
handling of the logs. With few ex- 
ceptions, the timber is floated down 
the rivers and brought in rafts to 
the mills at Moulmein and Rangoon, 
whence, after conversion, it finds 
its way not only to India but to 
pretty well all parts of the world, 
this latter more particularly apply- 
ing to teak. The Company deals 
in all marketable woods produced 
in Burma, has up to date mills 
at Moulmein and Rangoon, thor- 
oughly adapted to deal with these 
various woods, and at the mills for 
the moving of the log employs both 
mechanical and elephant power. 


Mr. E. J. FOUC.AR, who resides in 
Moulmein, was born in Germany in 
1853. and is of Huguenot descent, 
his ancestors having settled in Ger- 
many soon after the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes. He was 
educated in Germany , where he 
had also his original mercantile 
training, went to England in 1877 
to add to his experience, and 
from there, in 1880, joined his late 
brother, Mr. F. L. Foucar, and has 
been connected with the firm ever 
since. He is a naturalized British 
subject and has interested himself 
in local affairs, taking his fair 
share of ‘ ‘ the white man’s burden’ ’ 
in the country in which he has 
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settled. He is at present Major 
Commanding, Moulmein’ Volunteer 
.Artillery, being one of the original 
members to start this Volunteer 
Corps in 1885, joining as a gunner, 
and he holds the Volunteer Long 
Service Medal. He is also a Munici- 
pal Commissioner, Honorary Magis- 
trate, and Consul for Germany. 

Mr. U OHN GHINE, A.T.M.. c.i.E., 
M.R.S.A., M.R.A.S., is one of the 

most distinguished of contemporary 
Burmese gentlemen. He has been 
singled out for honour by the 
British Government in recognition 
of the eminent services which 
he has rendered both in his offi- 


cial and unofficial capacities. To 
him belongs the distinction of 
being the first non-official gentle- 
man in Burma to be created a 
Companion of the Order of the 
Indian Empire. He is the son 
of U Shway Moung and Mah Kho, 
his wife, was born in the year 
1857 at Rangoon, and educated at 
St. John’s College in the same city. 
After passing, with credit, his scho- 
lastic course, he obtained in April 
1874 the appointment of fourth 
Master at the same institution. 
After a short experience, however. 
U Ohn Ghine found that he had no 
vocation for a scholastic career. 
He therefore resigned his appoint- 
ment, and entered the service 
of the great Corporation known 
as the Bombay-Burma Trading 
Corporation, Limited, one of the 
largest linns of timber merchants 
in the world, with its head office 
at Bombay. He remained in 
the service of the ('orporation 
for upwards of twenty-six years 
as an assistant, during which 
period he rendered excellent work. 
Owing to failing health U Ohn Ghine 
found himself unable to continue 
in active work, and retired in 1901. 
On retirement he was presented 
with a gold watch, handsomely 
engraved, together with a substan- 
tial bonus in recognition of his long 
and faithful services. 

U Ohn Ghine was held in the 
highest esteem by the heads of the 
Bomba,y-Burma Trading Corpora- 
tion, Limited. This is evidenced by 
the very many commendatory 
letters he holds. They were given 
to him from time to time by succes- 
sive heads of the Corporation. He 
IS also extremely popular with his 
fellow countrymen, from whom in 
token of their regard on the occa- 
sion of his appointment to a Com- 
panionship of the Indian Empire 
he received several congratula- 
tory addre.sses, enclosed in silver 
caskets and bowls including the 
Burmese, Mahomedans, the Thara- 
ma Daitti Society, members of the 
Marks Memorial Fund and em- 
ployees of the Bombay-Burma 
Trading Corporation, Limited, as 
well as from the Honorary Magis- 
trates of Rangoon. The following 
extract from the address presented 
by the Honorary Magistrates sets 
forth the claims which U Ohn Ghine 
had established to the respect and 
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esteem of his fellow countrymen 
iind others : — 

“We the Honorary Magistiates 
of the town of Rangoon, having at 
a meeting unanimously decided to 
present you with a congratulatory 
address to celebrate yo\ir a]»|)oin1- 
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waialed you with a distinguished 
decoration. " 

Besides doing his duty well and 
faithtulh' to the Corj^oration which 
employed him, 1 . Ohn (ihine ren- 
dered conspicuous services to the 
British (xovernment during the earl\' 
days of the annexation of Upper 
Burma in the j^ar 1885, and there- 
after. He was attached to the 
expedition to Up|)er Burma in 1885, 
on the Head-quarters Stab, and 
after the de])artuie of King Tlu‘e- 
haw from the capital, he acted in 
the year i88() as an Assistant to 
the Chief Political Officer, Colonel 
(afterwards Sir) Kdward S. Sladen 
in Mandalay. U Ohn Ghine has 
rendered other ser\ices of a j)ublic 
character. In i88() he was elected 
a member of the Rangoon Munici- 
pal Council and holds that position 
to the present day, a record which 
is equalled by few City Fathers in 
the East. He was appointed an 
Honorary Magistrate with second 
class powers in the year 1889, and 
subsequently he was appointed a 
memlxT of the Educational Syndi- 
cate of Burma. He has continu- 
ously held both these offices of 
honour to the jm'sent day. 

In the year U ()lin Ghine 

and his wife Mali Yait wcit made 
Life ( ouiK'illors of the ('ountess of 
Dufhuhi’s Fund, in recognition of 
their very handsome donation of 
Rs. 10,000 to the Burma Branch of 


the Fund, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing 11 specially furnished ward 
in the Dufferiu Hospital in Ran- 
goon known as the “ U Ohn (ihine 
ami Mali Yait Ward.” 

U Ohn Ghiu(‘ has also founded 
four scholarships for Buddhist boys 
in connection with the Government 
Engineering School and the Medi- 
cal College in Burma, wnth a view to 
encouraging Buddhist hoys to adopt 
a professional career. 

To U Olm Ghine also fell the great 
honour of reiiresenting his native 
country at the Coronation in 
the year 1902 of His Majesty 
King Edward, when on that occa- 
sion he received from the hands of 
the King Emiieror himself the 
coveted ( oronation Medal. Further 
honours were in store for him on 
his return, for after attending the 
(^.oronation in England he was 
selected to reiircscnt Burma at 
the great Delhi Durbar lield to 
commemorate the accession of His 
Majesty King Edward VTI as Em- 
peror of India. On this occasion 
ho also received the medal struck 
in honour of the event. The Gov- 
ernment has not been backward 
in acknowledging U Ohn Ghinc's 
services in a fitting manner. In 
the year 1898 the title of “Ahmu- 
dan (iaung Tazeik Ya Min“ was 
conferred upon him as a personal 
distinction by Lord P-lgin, Viceroy 
and (iovenior-General of India. 
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and in January ic)00 the Compan- 
ionship of the Indian Empire was 
conferred upon him by Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, Empress 
of India. U Ohn Ghine is a member 
of the Royal Society of Arts of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. He was happily 
married in 1876 to Mali Yait by 
whom he has a family of eight child- 
ren including five sons, two of whom 
are now being educated in England. 

Messrs. GLADE & COMPANY, 
Merchants, Seedick Building, Horn- 
hy Road, Bombay. Established in 
t88i by Messrs. I). H. (ilade and 
G. K. Heinrichs. The latter gentle- 
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man dying in iqoj left Mr. Glade 
the sole proprietor of the business. 
The firm trades in cotton exports 
and represents Insurance ('ompanies 
and other Agencies. They are Agents 
for the Peeroo Mahomed Oil Mill 
C(;., Ltd., whose mill is situate in 
Byculla, where all kinds of oils for 
edible and lubricating })urposes are 
pressed. The mill was started in 
1887. The firm are also Agents for 
the North German IJoyd in Bremen, 
and arc members of the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. D. H. 
Glade was born at Bremen in the 
German Empire in the year 1852, 
and educated at the same town. 
He came to Bombay in 1874 as As- 
sistant in the firm of Knoop & Co. 
Mr. Glade took (»ver the bu.siness in 
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1881, when it was closed down, and 
re-oj)ened it in the above style. 

He has been at various periods 
Chairman of the Bombay Cotton 
Trade Association, Ltd., Bombay 
Fire Insurance Association, and the 
Bombay Underwriters Association. 

Messrs. GEOKCiE GORDON & 
Co., General Merchants, etc., Ran- 
goon. This lirm was establislied in 
the year 1893 by Mr. Geo. Gordon, 
the resident partner in the firm of 
Gladstone, Wyllie & Co., to take 
over and carry on the Rangoon 
business of the latter firm, which 
went into liquidation in that year 
owing to the retirement of Mr. 
Wyllie and Mr. (iladstone. The 
Burma house of Messrs. Ciladstone, 
Wyllie (Sr ('o. was established in 
the year 1852 immediately after 
Rangoon was taken and annexed 
to the British dominions in India. 
They had previously been estab- 
lished at Calcutta since the year 
1844 being an offshoot of the linn 
of (iladstone & Co. of Liverpool, 
a mercantile firm owning consider- 
able jiroperty in sugar estates both 
in the West .and East Intiies. Pre- 
\’ious to 1844 the estates of the firm 
in India had been entrusted to the 
Agency of Messrs. Gillanders. 
.Arbnthnot & Co., the firm of Glad- 
stone, Wyllie &. Co., coming into 
(‘xistence in that year to take over 
the management as well as to carry 
on general mercantile business. 
'I'he ( alciitta house is still prosper- 
ously continuing its business and 
maintains a leading position in the 
cajiital. Messrs, (ieorge (iordon & 
Co. carry on much the same busi- 
ness at Rangoon that Messrs, 
(iladstone, Wyllie & Co. do at 
Calcutta. They are large impor- 
ters of Manchester goods, and soft 
goods generally, and exi)oiT the 
general produce of Burma. They 
are Agents for Lloyds, and they 
have a large connection for Fire, 
Marine and Life insurance business, 
acting as Agents for the Northern 
Assurance Co., Ld., the Alliance In- 
surance Co., Ld., the Sea Insurance 
Co., and the Standard Insurance Co, 
a.s well as for the Sun Life .Assurance 
Co. of Canada. The partners in 
the firm are Mr. George Gordon, who 
now resides in England, and Mr. 
John A. Many on, who manages the 
biisine.ss at Rangoon. Mr. Ciordon 
has been connected with Burma 


since the year 1880 and resided i 
the country for many years prior t 
his retirement home. Mr. Manyo 
is Swedish ('onsul for Burma. H 
joined the firm in 1898. 

Mr. j. A. (lOW (Lieutenant 
Colonel, (ommandanL Bangalor 
Rifle Volunteers), has been a Voliui 
teer since the year 1870. when h 
enlisted as a cadet at twelve years o 
age. In 1879 he joined the rank 
of the adidt corps and served eon 
tinuously till, in 1891, he receivei 
a commission as 2nd Lieutenant 
later on obtaining his(Ti|)taincv, an< 
in i()()6 attaining field rank as Major 
In May if)o8 he attained the rani 
of Lieu tenant -('olonel. He receivec 
the V. D. decoration in iSgt). H< 
has served continuously at Branga 
lore except for a ])eri()d when Ir 
was transferred to the Madra 
X’olunteer (hiards in i8ob, serving 
with that Corps during his res: 
deuce at Madras until 1901. li 
April 1909. on the recommendalioi 
of the Hon’ble the Resident ii 
Mysore, Lt.-('ol. (iow was ap])ointe( 
Commandant of the Bangalore Rifle 
Volunteers by the (iovernment o 
India. He is also a Commissioner 0 
the ('ivil and Military Municipalil> 
of Bangalore. Mr. (iow has also had i 
successful business career. For some 
years he was Manager for Messrs 
Spencer and ( o.. Ltd., at l^angalore 
and later (ieneral Manager of llu 
same tirm at their Head Office at 
Madras. He is now Managing 
Director of Messrs, (iow, 1 -td.: a 
business which he oj)ene(l on his own 
account in April and which 

later was converted into a Limited 
Liability Com))ariy, with a ea])ital 
of Rs. 2,00,000. Messrs, (iow. Ltd., 
carry on a large business as Win(‘ 
ami (ieneral Merchants and (nmeraJ 
.Agents at Bangalore, dealing in 
wines, spirits and groceries, manu- 
facturing and supplying aerated 
waters. They are also contractors 
to the Army in a large way. Mr. 
(iow is a Mason of many years' 
standing, member of Lodge Banga- 
lore, E. ('. 1043, in the working oi 
which he takes a very active interest. 

Messrs. J. & F. GRAHAM & Co., 
Merchants, Strand Road, Rangoon, 
e8tablishe(l in the year 1899. The 
firm is a branch of the Scottish 
firm of Wm. (iraham which has 
its head office in Cathedral Street, 
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(rlasgfjw riiey deal ])rfrici])ally in 
])iece“g()()(ls. general imports and 
exports, and general produce. They 
are Agents for the Hansa Ijue. the 
Glcii IJ.ne, and Bucknall’s Steam- 
er Idne. Also Agents for the Brit- 
ish American Insurance Com))any 
and Messrs. F. W. Heilgers ('o., 
ol ( alrutta. They have branches 
at Bombay, Calcutta and Karachi, 
The j)resent ))artners at Rangoon 
are Messrs. C. F. (iraham an<l II. F. 
Smith. 

Messrs. GRANT AND CATHER- 
WOOD, General Merchants, Phayre 
Street. Rangoon. This business 
dates from the year i8g5 when it 
was established by Mr. Alexander 
Grant, who was shortly afterwards 
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Houses. They do a large imjiort 
Dusiness in butter from Australia. 
They have the Agency for the North- 
West Soap ('ompany of Calcutta 
and Meerut; the Base] Mission Wea\’- 
ing Estaldishment of ('alien t ; and 
act as Agents for the Empire of 
India Life .\ssuranee ('o., of Boim 
bay : the .\ngle Lamp Company of 
New York ; the American Trading 
('orn])any of the same city ; Lepanl 
and Smith, Ltd., Paper Merchants 
of London; Alfred A’^oang & Co., 
Merchants, I.ondon ; Power, Power 
tv: Co., London ; N. joacliimson, Mer- 
chant, Hamburg; Harms and Mar- 
cus, Hamburg; and J. Jacolu & Co., 
;\Ierehants, Yieiiiia. Messrs. Grant 
and ( atherwood carry a large stock 
of assorted goods. Mr. Alex. Grant 
has been a resident of Rangoon for 
o\'er twenty years, during which 
period he has engaged in commercial 
jmrsnits. He is one of the Secre- 
taries of the local Young Men’s 
Christian Association and has been 
coniu'cted with the Methodist Ej)is- 
copal C.liiuvli for many years, of 
which church hr is aTreasnnT. He 
l;dvt‘S an active interest in Sundi v 
Sch(H)l and all chinch work and 
senieti^'s. 

Messrs. GUTMAN N & CO., Mer- 
chants ^ Imporlers, 71-2, Hornby 
Road, Bombay. Partners, Ferdin- 
and (ditmann. Julius Meyer. 
Jules (iutniann. The (inn’s busi- 
ness lies p r 1 n c i ji a 1 1 y m sil k 
piece-goods. They also imj)ort 
all kinds of continental ])iece- 
goods and sundries. Thtw are 
re()resented on the Bombay 
Chamber of ('ommerce. 1 ' h (‘ 
Head Office is at Lyons, France, 
and there are Branches at Delhi 
and Amritsar, and Agencies at 
Calcutta, Pe.shawar ancl Karachi. 
The Imsiness was originally started 
and carried on for about six years 
by Mr. Henri (jutmaun, but was 
taken over by the present jiro* 
])rietors in 1007. Mr. Ferdinand 
Gutmann and Julius Meyer preside 
at the Head Office, Lyons, and Mr. 
Jules Gutmann at Bombay. Mr. 
Jules (jiitmann was born at Hum- 
l)urg in the German Eiufiire in the 
year 1877 and educated at his 
native ('ity. He also obtained there 
his first commercial experience, sub- 
sequently proceeding to Lyons in 
France joining Mr. Henri Ciutmann. 
He resided in Switzerland and 


South AnuTica during severa 
years. He came to India at thi 
end ot i()()f) to take charge 0 
the business at Bombay. 

Messrs. HALJ., PATERSON & 
Co., Muulmein, Agents for thi 
British India Steam Navigatioi 
Co., L(l., The Marine Insurant 
Co., Ld., and The British am 
Foreign Marine Insurance (^o. 
Ld. The Agency was establishei 
about 18O5, and Messrs. Gardene 
Brook <Nc Co. were the first Agents 
It passed from them to Mr 
Kennedy, and from him to Messrs. 
Hall, Paterson & Co., who are the 
pre.sent Agimts. 

Mr. JOHN A. HANNAY 
Messrs. F. C. Hannay & ("0., Ltd. 
Rangoon. Born in the yeai 
1845. Mr. Hannay is now' iiearlj 
() ] years of age, and his connectioi 
witli Burma goes back far into tin 
days when Upjicr Burma was ai 
imiependent kingdom. He is tin 
sun of the late Mr. Robert Hannay 
w'ho w'as wtII known in his da] 
as Iht^ pioneer merchant of Burma 
and the first to import goods direc 
from Eurojie to Burma. Mr. Tohi 
Hannay was at first intended fo 
the law, and served an apprentice 
shi)) of three years in Scotland t' 
that jirofession. But his bent di 
not lie in the direction of the lonj 
robe, and he abandoned legal pui 
suits in favour of commerce, begin 
ning again liy serving an apprentice 
ship of four years in a London com 
mercial house. In the year i8(y 
he came out to Burma and joinet 
the Burma Comjiany, Ltd., whicl 
had been started m i860 by a syn 
dicate of French and Swuss bankers 
At first Mr. Hannay was placed it 
charge of the banking (Compton 
( \ ’ Escomp t e ’ s) department . Late 
oil he took charge of the firm’i 
import branch. The firm embark 
ed m disastrous sjieculations in for 
est concessions, and three yean 
after Mr. Hannay ’s arrival, it wa 
found necessary to wind up it 
affairs. Mr. Hannay now joinec 
the firm of Messrs. Gillanders 
Arbuihiiol &Co., at their Rangooi 
Office and remained in thalemplo) 
ment for the next five and-a-hal 
years. A couple of years after hi 
arrival Mr. Hannay began to tak 
an interest in journalism, and h; 
efforts m this direction entitle hii 
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to the distinction of being the 
founder of the Burmese vernacular 
press. In 1869, tinding that there 
was not a single vernacular news- 
paper in the Province, he in- 
<luced the interpreter of the Burma 
C'ompan)^, with which he was at 
the time associated, to start a 
vernacular paper, called the 
“ Burma Herald. “ Mr. Hannaj^ 
himself wrote the jirospectiis, the 
contents of which were translated 
into Burmese by the interjireter, 
who became the ])roprietor of the 
journal. The ‘ ‘ Burma Herald, ’ ’ 
so established, is still in existence 
and running strong. The paper 
attracted the attention of the 
old King Mingdoii of Upper 
Burma, the father of King Thee- 
baw, as the first, and for several 
years the only, Burmese vernac- 
ular newspaper. King Mingdon 
was so favourably imjiressed with 
the publication, that he invited 
the nominal Editor to transfer 
himself aiul his newspaper to 
Mandalay. There were, however, 
objections to running a free news- 
paper under an absolute despotism, 
such as the Burmese Monarchy 
was at that time, and in the 
editorial reply, which Mr. Hannay 
published in reply to the royal 
invitation, while he thanked His 
Majesty for the same, he expressed 
his fears that a trulh-speaking 
Editor at Mandalay would be 
pretty much in the position of a 
certain Persian vizier, who, when 
awaking, alwaj's felt his neck to 
make sure that his head was still 
on his shoulders. King Mingdon 
was not offended, but on tlie 
contrary greatly amused, and still 
looked favourably on the eiiter- 
nrise, for when some six months 
later, the interpreter, whose ser- 
vices meanwhile had been dis- 
pensed v\dth by the Burma Com- 
pany, went up to Mandalay to 
interview the King, he received a 
grant of Rs. 8,000 with which to buy 
a press and printing materials. 
This amount suffiicefl to start a 
press in Rangoon, at which it was 
possible to print not only the 
“Burma Herald'* and publish it 
under the editorship of a Manda- 
lay scholai, whose grammar and 
orth()gra])hy were more in con- 
sonance with the language at the 
('ourt of Mandalay than the 
jiidsonian Burmese which j)asst*s 


current in Lower Burma, but 
also an English bi-weekly paper, 
the ‘ ‘ Friend of Burma ’ ' which 
was started at that time. Mr. 
Hannay undertook the editing of 
the ' ‘ Friend of Burma ' ' in his spare 
time. The pa])er attained great 
success from the start. For a long 
time the connection of Mr. Hannay 
with the “ Friend of Burma ’’ was 
kept ‘ ‘ sub rosa. ’ ' He secured the 
services of many contributors of 
light and leading who wrote anony- 
mously. This journal attained a 
considerable rejiutation, and by its 
squibs and satires on social matters, 
k( pt the Rangoon public amused. 
Mr. Hannay can boast of being one 
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of the few men who ever refused 
a King’s gift, a gold cup, which 
was offered h*m in recognition 
of an article written by him in 
the ‘ ' Friend, ’ ’ enjoining modera- 
tion and a j)acitie settlement of 
the dispute oil account of which 
Sir Douglas Forsyth was then on 
his way as a sjiecial envoy to 
the Court of Burma. Mr. Hannay 
was later compelled to resign the 
<*ditorship, owing to pressure of 
work in his office, complicated by 
mismanagement on the jwt of 
tli()se responsible for the press. 
For the next year aiul-a-haif he 
was absorbed in mercantile office 
duties which were remlered trebly 
onerous by the failing health of 


those above him, and he accordingly 
left commerce to enter seriously 
into journalism as a profession, by 
accepting charge of the ‘‘Rangoon 
Gazette.” This was in the year 
1874. The ‘ ‘ Rangoon Gazette ’ ’ 
was at that time a bi-weekly publi 
cation, but after three years under 
Mr. Hannay's editorship, it was con- 
verted into a daily. The prestige 
of the ‘ ‘ Gazette ” as a leading In- 
dian paper was amply vindicated 
during the Burmese War of 1885- 
86, when its splendid organisation 
of war and special correspondence 
during the campaign in Upper Bur- 
ma enabled Mr. Hannay not only to 
supply Burma, but also the English 
Press, through Reuter, and most 
of the leading Indian dailies as 
well, with all the war news. After 
15 years of journalism. Mr. Han- 
nay decided to retire from the 
exercise of this profession and sold 
his half-share in the ‘ ‘ Rangoon 
Gazette,” once more embarking 
on a commercial career. He first 
traded under the name of ). 
Hannay & Co., the style of the firm 
being subsequently altered to F. ('. 
Hannay & Co. In 1903 the latter 
firm was converted into a limited 
lialhlity Company. The Companv' 
hold tile Agencies for the Palatine 
Insurance ('ornpany, the National 
Insurance Companv of Ireland. 
L’ Union of Pans, and the Guar- 
antee Association of Bombay. Mr. 
Hannay is the Managing Director 
of the Conijiany, and also holds the 
appointment of Branch Secretary 
for Burma to that flourishing con- 
cern, the Oriental Government Secur- 
ity Life Assurance Co., Ltd. This 
appointment was bestowed u})on 
him in recognition of his having 
successfully represented them for 
30 years. Although he has given 
up journal »sm as a profession, Mr. 
Hannay still occasionally finds 
diversion and amusement by contrib- 
uting to borne and Burma pajiers 
m his leisure moments. Mr. Hannay 
has all his life been a great believer 
ill personal work as the prime 
element of success in any undertak- 
ing, and his belief has been carried 
into practice in his own career. 

Messrs. JOSEPH HEAP cS: 
Sons, Ld., Rice Millers and Mer- 
chants, Phayre Street, Rangoon. 
Burma. This was originally a pri- 
vate firm conducted under the 
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style of James R. Heap & Co., but 
in the year 1900 it was amalgama 
ted with the old established firm 
of Joseph Heap & Sons of Liver- 
pool, who had been doing business 
with Burma from before the sev- 
enties in the last century. In the 
early days of their business Messrs. 
Joseph Heap & Sons conducted a 
line of sailing ships, well known 
throughout the world as the “ Mer- 
sey ” Line. The Company now 
own two rice mills at Rangoon, 
of modern construction, equipped 
with up-to-date machinery and 
appliances. The mills are fitted 
to turn out both cargo rice and 
cleaned rice, for the local and 
European markets. Mr. A. P. 
Cotterell is the local Manager ; 
the head office is situated at Idver- 
poo], where also the Company 
])ossess rice mills. 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION, 
RANGOON. 

Capital .. .. $15,000,000 

Reserve Liability of 
Proprietors . . $ 15 ,000,000 


Keskkvk Funds, 


Sterling .. .. ;fi,5oo,oo() 

Sliver .. .. $13,500,000 


Head Office and ( 
Court of Directors | 


HONCiKONG. 


London Office; — 

31, Lombard Street, E.(‘. 

The Bank has Branches and 
Agencies ot all the child centres in 
the world. 

Every description of liiiaiice iind 
exchange banking transact (‘d. 


KANtiOON OFFICE; 


1C). Merchant Street. RANtiooN. 



Messrs, INCELL & SILK, 
Bentinck Street, Calcutta. This 
firm was established in 1890 by 
its present founders, Mr, T. Incell 
and Mr. T. T. H. Silk. Eighteen 
years have now elapsed and 



Mr. W. Silk. 

the business is doing well, and 
increasing by leaps and bounds. 
Mr. Incell has been a resident of 
Calcutta about 40 years and is 
still working and enjoying the best 
of healtli ; he is a specimen of the 
old English type and his vigour and 
healtli speak well for the Indian 
climate which he has not left sinc(‘ 
he arrived 40 years ago. 

Mr. Silk, of wdiom we produce a 
photograph, is the principal jiro- 
moter of the firm and assisted in its 
foundation 18 years ago ; after 
strenuous efforts he has succeeded, 
with the help of Mr. Iiieell, in plae 
ing the business ujxm its present 
sound and substantial basis ; he has 
now 25 years of Indian experience, 
and commands great conlidence from 
all his patrons and employees. 
The firm employs about 500 work- 
men, sufiervised by many European 
and Bengalee assistants, who 
ha^'e been of great help and assis- 
tance to the management. They 
undertake all classes of work in 
the common metals, such as iron, 
steel, lead, copper and brass ; are 
Engineers and Contractors, and Spe- 
cialists in Sanitary Engineering, 
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Plumbing and (ias Work ineluding 
Acetylene ; Iron and Brassfounders. 
Cojmer and Tinsmiths ; and havi^ 
made a speciality of Aseptic Hos- 
pital Furniture and appliances for 
hospitals and operation pur- 
poses. They are also the sole 
manufacturers of the Race Start- 
ing Machines which are used 
in Calcutta, and on all the race- 
courses in India. 

The BANK OF INDIA, Lid., 
Bombay, was registered in Bombay 
on September 7th, jcph. with a 
Capital of one crore of Ru])ees 
divided into one lakh of shares of 
Rs. 100 each. The j)resent j^aid-ii]) 
Capital is fifty lakhs. The present 
Directors are Sir Sassoon David, 
Kt., Sir Cowasjee Jehangir Bart., 
Dorabji Jamsetji Tata, Esq., Gor- 
dhandas Khattaii. Esq., Lahihhai 
Samaldas, Esq., Khetsey Khaisey. 
Esq., Ramnarain Hurmindmi. Esq., 
Jenarrayen Hindoomnl Dani. Esq.. 
Hon ’hie Mr. Ibrahim Rahim- 
toola, c.i.F. 

Mr. H. P. Stringfellow, late of 
the Alliance Bank of Simla Ltd., 
was ap])ointed Manager in Decem- 
ber i(K) 0 . The progress made during 
the two years in which th(' Hank 
has been working has been very 
rapid; the Working Capital stand- 
ing at Rs. 2.17,57,914 on jist 
December 1908. 

Dividends at (he rate of and 
have been ])aid for the last 
two years respectively, and a 
Reserve Fund accumnlated of 
Rs. 1.75, 000. 

The Bank has been started on 
lines very similar to those of the 
Presidency Banks with regard to 
the nature of the lousiness that 
may he transacted ; and the polio}' 
of the Directors is to be satisfied 
with a moderate rate of dividend 
until the Reserve Fund has reached 
a substantial figure. 

For the present, the paid-nj) 
Capital of fifty lakhs, together with 
the additional sum of fifty lakhs 
subscribed but not called up, afford 
very ample security to the de])os 
itors in the Bank. 

Mr. HENRY PARKER STRING- 
FELl.OW was born in iSfri at 
Folkestone, Kent. In 1882 he 
joined the Head Office of the 
London and County Banking (>)., 
Ltd., in LomhartI Street. London. 


and, after serving there for eight 
years, was offered an appoint- 
ment in the Alliance Bank of Simla, 
l.d., which he joined on lanuarv, 
1st, 1890. 

After .serving as .\gent of 
various Branches of the Alliance 
Bank, including the Calcutta 



Mr. H. P. STRINCiKKIJ.OVV, 

Branch, h(‘ was dejinted, early in 
i()()3, to open a Branch of tln^ 
Bank at Bombay. In December 
I ()()(), on his return from leave 
during which he made a voyage 
round the world, reaching San 
Francisco only a few days after its 
destruction, he was offered, and 
accepted, the j^ost of Manager of 
the Bank of India, JJd., Bombay, 
which h.id just been started. 

Lnder his charge the Bank of 
India has made very rapid 
jirogress. 

Mr. Stringfellow, during his 
.service in London, obtaimul, by 
examination, the certificate of the 
Institute of Bankers, and is an 
associate of that body. He also, 
on two occasions, gained a. high 
jilace in the examinations held in 
connection with the Gilbert Lectures 
on Banking. He is the author of 
a work on Indian Banking Prac- 
tice, published in ^897. Mr. String- 
fellow married in i8()2 Dorothy, 
daughter of the late Revd. II. W. 
Heaven, M Vicar of Netheravon, 
Wiltshire. 


The INDIAN ALUMINIUM Co., 
Ld.. Madras. Founded in March 
1900, for the manufacture of all 
classes of Aluminium goods. Caj)- 
ital, ten lakhs of rupees. The Man- 
aging Director is Mr. Ernest John 
Hawkins, who, together with Mr. 
Bernard Hawkins and Mr. Eardley 
Norton, the well-known Barrister, 
n()w j)ractising in Calcutta, founded 
the Company ; the other Directors 
being Mr. M. A. Khnddus Badsha 
Sahib, Mr. Francis Chat ter ton and 
Mr. Henr\' Brightwell. The capital 
of ten Uikiis of ruj)ees is divided into 
10,000 shares of Rs. 100 each, there 
are no dcl)en(ures, and since the 
formation of the Company an average 
dividend of 7 per cent, per annum 
has been ])aid. The Managing 
Director, Mr. Hawkins, is sole 
Manager, and he is a good all- 
round business man, as wvW as a 
thoroughly practical man in this 
])artic\i]ar industry. He was born in 
Bedfordshire, England. i)ut has 
resided in Madras for the past ir'ne 
\'ears. 

The Company began their opera- 
tions on a small scale, but in 1903 
Ihey j)urchased the (iovern meat 



Mr. K. J. Hawkins. 


Aluminium Department of the 
Madras School of Art for two and- 
a-half lakhs of rupees, and in the 
same year the extensive buildings in 
which the Company now carry on 
their operations were erected, they 
have all the most modern machinery 
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arul large drawing presses, vvitli 
a first class engineer in charge. 
New and additional machinery oi 
the value of Rs. 50,000 was put up 
in 1908, and this is driven by a 40 
horse-power gas engine. Tlu'V also 
have a large foundry, lit ted with 
the latest machinery, and hen* an* 
manufactured all the articles of 
brassware, iron, etc., used in the 
Aluminium Wor ks, 


teries have been equi]>ped. This, 
apart from domestic demands, affords 
evidence of the various usestowh’cli 
aluminium can l)e successfully ap* 
])lied. Among British troops the use 
of aluminium is rapidly extending 
for all articles of domestic use, and 
the reduction in the weight of the 
cooking utensils of a reginumt may 
be taken at fifty j)er cent., or even 


able for other duties. So long as 
l)rass and copper vessels were used 
in Native regiments, the eqiupment 
was obained from the bazaar, and 
('ommanding Officers had usually to 
design their own sets. The conceU' 
tration of all the aluminium business 
in Maclras has led to the accumula- 
tion of much experience in these 
matters, and tluTc is no doubt that 
the sets of alu 


such as dies and 
stamj^s. The works 
cover an area oj 
about four acres, 
and there is amph* 
accom modat ion 
for everything 
('oust i tilting a self- 
contained indus 
try, with facdities 
for carrying the 
large amount of 
^lo<'k wlu('h is 
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minium vessels 
now' made up are 
more compact and 
much better adap- 
ted to service re- 
(piirements than 
those th<*y have 
ri‘])laced. 

Pr()l)al)ly t h e 
most important 
field ior (he em- 
idoyment of alu- 
minium discovered 
during the last ft*w 
years is in the 
manufaetun* of 
mimic:) )al const*r- 
vmicy Hjqdiances. 
N ghlsod has no 
actum whatevi r 
n])on alnmininm. 
consequently it 
can he used in 
))lace of iron with 
great ad\'antage. 
In the first ins- 
tance the cost of 
alnminiurn ajipli- 
ances is greater, 
blit they are easily 
ke|)t clean by 
flushing w ith water 
only, while their 
durability is so 
great that they 
have f)een found 
w hen working side 
by side with iron 
a j>])li anc.es to be 
jierfectly uninjur- 
ed, wdiile the latter 



rujv InIHAN AcUMiNU'M Co.. I.o. 


ha\'e been worn 
out and unserviee- 
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more. What this means may be 
judged from the fact that w^hdo, 
liefore the introduction of alu- 
minium, eight mules w'ere allow'ed 
to each regiment, or one for each 
eoni])any, under tlie new conditions 
one mule can easily cany the cook 
ing utensils for two companies, leav- 
ing four mules jier regiment avail- 


able. Moreover, 
the lightness of aluminium is a great 
achuintage in carts and buckets 
which have to be handled a great 
deal and transported o\^er consider- 
able distances. The standard pattern 
conservanc\' cart, the tank of which 
has a capacity of 600 lbs. w'ater, can 
easily be drawn by one bullock, 
whereas an iron cart of the same 
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capacity requires two bullocks. In 
hill stations these advantages are 
still more apparent, and in course 
of time aluminium must replace 
iron entirely in many of the princi- 
pal municipal hospital and jail 
requisites. 

The Indian Aluminium Company, 
in addition to manufacturing every 
kind of aluminium requisite, either 
for household or more extended use, 

3 lies the metal in bulk in sheets, 
5s, ingots or scrap or in small 
quantities by the pound. In this 
connexion it is worthy of note that 
while in Euroj^e and America the 
greatest field for the employment of 
aluminium is in the iron and steel 
trades, more especially the latter, 
in India it is only in very small 
demand by iron founders. And yet 
there is not the least doubt that 
its employment in small quantities 
would lead to a great improvement 
in the quality of the castings turned 
out, and to a considerable decreast* 
in the percentage of wasters. As 
a rule the advantages of aluminium 
have not been obtained, because 
in most of the experiments that 
have been made in his country too 
large a quantity of the metal has 
been employed. If no more than half 
a pound to one and-a-half pounds 
of aluminium be added to each 
ton of metal in the ladle, the 
resulting castings will be greatly im- 
proN’cd, while the expense involved 
will not be great. In engineers’ 
workshops tliere is a large field for 
the employment of aluminium. 
Where many similar castings have 
to be made, it is admirably adapted 
for patterns, as they are light. 
easil\’ macliined, and sufficiently 
strong to withstand a considerable 
amount of rough usage. For bear- 
ings, it has proved quite as durable 
as brass, while for face jilates of 
lathes, chucks, and an immense 
variety of cast-iron fittings to ma- 
chine tools, the hard aluminium 
alloy possesses a great advantage 
overcast-iron, as its lightness enables 
these comparatively large pieces to 
be easily handled by one man. In 
small workshops or in places where 
access to a foundry is difficult. 
th(‘ employment of aluminium and 
its alloys is attended with econ- 
omy, as small castings can be 
produced with the most primitivt* 
native ajjjdiancesand with very little 
trouble. The saving of time in 


many cases amply compensates for 
the greater cost of the metal. 

Among the specialities of th^ 
Aluminium ('ompany, one of the 
most noticeable is the manufacture 
of hospital requisites, of which a 
great variety of articles in daily use 
IS kept in stock, all manufactured 
to order. Bed-pans, inhalers, basins, 
measures, chatties, bathing necessa- 
ries, filters and j)ercolators, boilers 
of various patterns,* spittoons, milk 
sterilizers, milk cans of varied de- 
sign, and pans and dishes are among 
the useful articles which the Cotn- 
pany stock. When the advantages 
possessed by the metal over those 
previously in use are taken into 
consideration, there is no cause to 
wonder why aluminium is rapidly 
displacing all other metals in the 
manufacture of articles in which 
cleanliness is the essential piont to 
be kept in view, as in a hospital. 
The action of water, whether fresh 
or salt, is much less marked in the 
case of aluminium than mosi 
other metals. The dilute organic 
acids which occur m a great variety 
of food-stuffs have very little action 
on aluminium, and the com])oimds 
formed are absolutely harmless to 
the human system. These properties, 
together with the fact that aluminium 
completely resists the action of fire, 
renders the metal beyond all others 
best adapted as a material for use in 
t he ma king o f cooking vessels Such 
substances as curds, lime-juice and 
tamarind water, which arc largely 
in use among the jieople of this coun- 
try, can be safely kept in aluminium 
without injury to the food-stuff or 
the metal. Aluminium does not 
corrode, and none of the acids 
found in foods have perceptible 
corrosive action on the metal. 

The Indian Aluminium Company 
are to be congratulated on the very 
successful enterprise they have 
initiated in India, and the history 
of the Company from the issue of 
its first balance-sheet in igoo shows 
progressive advance. The volume 
of business transacted, as set forth 
in the Annual Reports, shows satis- 
factory and consistent increase, 
while the capital and reserve fund 
have been added to, without inter- 
fering with the handsome dividends 
})aid annually. 

The INDIAN WAREHOUSE 
Company, Clearing and Forward- 


ing Agents, Engineers, Suppliers, 
etc., Madras. Started in the year 
1900, but is in reality the present 
representative of the old established 
firm of Messrs. F. H. Bowden & Co., 
which was established as far back 
as the year 1862 by Mr, F. H. 
Bowden. Mr. F. H. Bowden sub- 
sequently relinquished the business 
to Mr. F. M. Bowdeu, who con- 
ducted it till h's death, wh'ch oc- 
curred some three years ago. A 
year later Mr. F. Howard Oakley 
amalgamated the business of Messrs. 
Bowden & Co., with that of the 
Indian Warehouse ('ompany. He 
is the sole proprietor of the combined 
business. The Indian Warehouse 
Company represent leading English 
and American firms in Engineering 
Stores, Paints and Varnishes, in 
which they have considerable trans- 
actions. They are proprietors ol 
Henry’s Great Indian Remedie.- 
which have a large sale in Ih'* 
country as specifics against Indian 
diseases. These remedies are e.x- 
Icnsively used by mining and plant- 
ing proprietors and others who have 
the care of large gangs of workmen 
and coolies. Mr. F. Howard Oakley 
is a public accountant, in which 
avocation he has practised for more 
than ten years. His Assistant Mr. 
F. Harold Bowden is a nephew of Mr. 
F. M. Bowden. Mr. Oakley is a 
native of Wolverhampton, England. 
He was educated at home and after 
leaving school joined his brother in 
I.ondon, a member of the firm ol 
Messrs. Oakley and Wellatn, Char- 
tered Accountants. He served with 
th’s firm for four years. In the 
year 1900 he came to Bangalore, 
South India, where he practised 
his profession fora time. His firm 
the Indian Warehouse Company 
are largely engaged in clearing and 
forwarding business on behalf ol 
merchants and others residing in the 
Mofnssil. 

The IRRAWADDY FLOTILLA 
Company, Limited, Steamship 
Owners, Shipbuilders, M a r i n e 
Engineers, Dockyard Proprietors, 
etc., Rangoon. Established 1865. 
in which year the local Govern- 
ment of Burma made over a small 
fleet of steamers to the promoters 
of the Company. The operations 
of the Company were necessarily 
on a small scale at first, and 
three years later, in 1868, the Com- 
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pany’s fleet contained no more 
than seven small vessels, with which 
trade was carried on within the 
limits of the Province of Lower 
Burma, the vessels plying principally 
between Rangoon and Thayetmyo, 
a distance of about 350 miles. 
There was no steam communication 
in those days with Mandalay, 
Bhamo and the towns of Upper 
Burma, such an enterprise not 
having been yet thought of. It 
was due to the able judgment of 
Mr. G. J. Swann, c.i.e., who took 
charge of the Comj)any*s affairs 
as Manager at Rangoon, that the 
possibilities of the situation were 
developed. To him is due the credit 
for the extension of the operations of 
the Company to Upper Burma, 
and under his skilful management 
and far-seeing sagacity, the service 
of steamers was extended, not only 
to Mandalay and Bhamo, but also 
to most of the navigable rivers, 
creeks and estuaries of Lower 
Burma. The operations of the Com- 
pany were thus expanded fully a 
thousand miles, which is the distance 
of Bhamo, a town on the confines of 
Western China, by river from the sea. 
Communication, by an efficient 
service of suitable steamers, was 
also established between Rangoon 
and Bassein, the most important 
town and seaport on the Western 
mouth of the great river Irrawaddy. 
The fleet which had such small 
beginnings in 1868 rapidly in- 
creased, and now consists of 350 
vessels, large and small, of an 
aggregate tonnage of 92,500 tons. 
At present the Company run a ser- 
vice of fast Mail and Cargo steamers, 
three times a week, betwwn Ran- 
goon and Mandalay, and a similar 
service, twice a week, betw^een Man- 
dalay and Bhamo. They have a 
large number of ferry services on 
the main river and its tributaries, 
and on the network of creeks in the 
delta, as well as on the Salween River 
and tributaries, providing ample 
facilities for the transport of pas- 
sengers and merchandise from the 
interior to the seaports of Rangoon, 
M o u 1 m e i n and Bassein. The 
steamers owned by the Company 
are of the most modem and 
improved type, are fitted with all 
the latest appliances in marine 
engineering, and are specially 
adapted for river navigation in a 
tropical climate. . They have mostly 


been Iniilt in the well-known ship- 
building yards of Messrs. William 
Denny and Brothers of Dumbarton 
on the Clyde. The late Mr. Peter 
Denny, ll.d., was for many years 
the Chairman of the Company in 
Glasgow. The Company maintain 
an extensive and well-equipped 
dockyard at Rangoon, and similar 
though smaller establishments at 
Moulmein and Mandalay. At the 
Rangoon Dockyards, in addition 
to general repairs to the Company's 
steamers and flats, vessels are con- 
structed from materials imported 
from home. Besides their own 
work the Company do a large amount 
of work for the Government and 
general public. The express steamer 
japan was specially fitted up 
for the reception of T. R. H. 
the Prince and Princess of Wales 
during their tour in Burma in 1906 
by the Company. Their Royal 
Highnesses expressed very great 
appreciation of their three days, trip 
on the Irrawaddy on this steamer. 
The illustration given on previous 
page is of a sister vessel to the Japan, 
The Company has other difficulties 
to contend with besides the up-keep 
of their immense fleet. The river 
itself demands serious attention. 
In the rainy season the Irraw^addy 
rises thirty to forty feet above its 
dry season level, and during this 
season of flood the difficulties of 
navigation are reduced to a mini- 
mum ; but towards the end of Sep- 
tember the level of the river falls 
rapidly and continues to fall till in 
the hot season, March to April, it 
attains its lowest level. Very great 
difficulties arise, owing to the silt- 
ing up of old channels and the diver- 
gence of others. The Company 
have to expend very large sums in 
keeping the channels clear for na- 
vigation by means of groynes and 
sunken disused vessels, to ensure 
a free passage for their steamers 
during the critical period of low 
river. Very extensive and expensive 
operations have also to be carried 
on in buoying the channels during 
the dry season, and the Company's 
pilot launches patrol the river 
throughout its entire length, shifting 
the buoys as the channels alter, and 
supplying information to the com- 
manders of the steamers. 1111885, 
on the declaration of war by Lord 
Dufferin, Viceroy of India, against 
King Theebaw, the whole of the 


Company's resources were placed 
at the disposal of Government for 
the conveyance of troops and 
stores to Upper Burma. The Com- 
pany's aid was of infinite value, and 
the rapid success of the expedi- 
tion W'as largely due to the skill 
and energy of the Company's 
representatives and the facilities 
afforded to the Government by the 
('omj)any’s resources. This was 
fully recognised by the Government 
of India, w^ho aeknowdedged their 
oldigation in a letter of thanks to 
the Company and created Mr. G. J. 
Sw^ann, then (ieneral Manager in 
Glasgow’, and Mr. F. C. Kennedy, 
Manager at Rangoon, Companions 
of the Order of the Indian Empire. 
Mr. Kennedy is now a Director of 
the ('ompany ; he was succeeded in 
the management in Burma by Mr. 

J. G. Findlay in 1895 w’ho again w’as 
follow’ed by J. P. Hay, m.v.o., in 
1903. The present Manager of the 
Company in Burma is Mr. R. J. 
Wilkinson. 

Hadji MAHOMMED Y 0 U S - 
SOOF ISMAIl. Sahel) Effeudi, 

K. i.ii., Merchant, a Consul for 
Turkey, Rangoon, w’as born at 
Rander, Surat District, in the 
Bombay Pjcsidcncy, in the year 
1862. He came to Rangoon at the 
age of eleven and received his 
education at the Madrassah Moham- 
media, Randera. Hadji Mahommed 
Youssoof IsmaiPs father was a 
wealthy merchant, and on leaving 
school at the age of twenty-one, 
Hadji Mahommed Youssoof joined 
his father in business. In the year 
1896, the father retired from busi- 
ness and Hadji Mahommed Youssoof 
has carried on the business by 
himself ever since. In 1896, he also 
became a Director of the Surtie Bara 
Bazar Co., Ld., and Bootataung 
Co., Ld. He was actively employed 
in these Directorships until 1906 
when he resigned. In the year 1900 
he built a Rest House at Rangoon 
for all nationalities at a cost of 
Rs. 1,30,000. Lord Curzon honoured 
the undertaking by declaring it 
open on the occasion of his visit to 
Rangoon. Hadji Mahommed also 
built a Mahomedan Girls' School 
at a cost of about Rs. 50,000 
and has supported many other 
charities in the course of which 
he has bestowed about three lakhs 
of rupees. In 1900, he was 
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h o a 0 u r e d with the Kaiser-i- 
lliad Medal by the British Covern- 
ment. In 1904, he was made 
Honorary Consul for Turkey and 
created a ('ommander of the 
Order of Imperial Medjedie by 
the Sultan. 

Messrs. A. S. JAMAL Bros. & Co., 
Head Office, 2b, Merchant Street, 
Rangoon, Rice Millers, Cotton 
Ginners, Oil Millers, Saw Millers, 
(ieneral Merchants, Bankers and 
Commission Agents. Rice Mills : — 
Upper and Middle Kemmendine. 
Oil Mills; — Rangoon, Myingyan and 
Allanmyo. Saw Mill : — Allanmyo. 
Burma Branches : — Mandalay, 
Yegyo Bazaar ; Myingyan, Ginning 
Factory ; Allanmyo, (iinning Fac- 
fory : Mahlaing, (iinning Factory. 
India Branches Bombay, Katha 
Bazaar ; and ( alcutta, 2j, Amratolla 
Lan(‘. The Inisiness was established 
’ til' vrar TSb8 Mie late Mr. 
> < 1. in . ^1. 1 1 nor |annd • 1 h* tinn are 
» . , f (. ulh , ' ' !L. ( ot 1 oil 

' '• • • « >.) xnfvl 

, , (I I . . >1111. • » K! V 
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ducing and refining. The firm 
liossess two Cotton Mills which were 
first started in the year 1897, one at 
Myingyan and the other at Allan- 
myo. These mills perform the 
operation of ginning only, the 
cotton being exported to Europe. 
At first the Burma Cotton Industry 
was a very small affair, but it is now 
grovnng rapidly and has already 
readied the output of about 30,000 
bales of 4oolb. each per annum. 
In i8(j() the firm started their 
Oil Seed crushing business, being 
the first in India and Burma to 
e.xtract oiliroin cotton seed. They 
have since erected up-to-date 
plant, and also crush til seed and 
ground nut. Messrs. Jamal Bros, 
took up the business of mineral 
oil })roducers and refiners in 1904. 
In this they have met with such 
success that they are now erect- 
ing a new plant with refinery 
complete at Syriam, next to 
the Burma Oil ('omjiany’s Works. 
Besides the above enterprises the 
firm c.arry on an extensive busi* 
iK^ss as Exporters and Importers. 
They possess Rice Mills situated 


at Kemmendine, erected on the 
banks of the river, where they 
])ut through about 100,000 tons 
annually. They also own an Oil 
Mill at Kemmendine, where they 
extract about 40 tons of oil per 
day. .All the Mills, which are the 
projierty of Messrs. Jamal Bros., 
are substantially built, and equip- 
j)ed with the most modern machi- 
nery. The firm are the sole pro- 
prietors of the various enterprises 
which they carry on. The i>resent 
partners are Messrs. A. K. A. S. 
Jamal (senior partner), M. A. S. 
Jarnal and Z. A. S. Jamal. 

Mr. ABDUL KARIM JAMAL, 
senior partner of the firm of Jamal 
Bros, and Co., of Rangoon, is tlie 
eldest son of the late Abdul 
Shakoor Jamal. He was born in 
1862 in India and educated at the 
Rangoon College, having arrived 
in Burma as a child, with his 
parents. On growing to manhood, 
he joined his father’s firm in 
which he gamed his commercial 
and business training as a general 
merchant. He took charge of the 



The Jamal Middle Rice Mill, Kemmendine, Rangoon. 



Thf Jamal Uppfr Rice Mill, Kemmenpime, Raj^^ioon. 
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business in piece-goods and silk 
in the year 1882, and on the 
retirement of his father in 1884, 
he took entire charge of the whole 
business. Mr. Abdul Shakoor Jamal 
died m 1888. His son, the pre- 
sent Abdul Karim Jamal, shortly 
added business in rice and paddy 
to the piece-goods business, and 
subsequently started the trade in 
cotton and vegetable oil, being the 
pioneer of this enterprise in Bur- 
ma. lie has since added the 
other concerns owned by the firm 
111 the Jocal distriels, which have 
all met witli distinct success, and 
have been instrumental in in- 
creasing the trade and poiiulation 
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School and Elphinstone College at 
his native^town. Sir Jehangir is a 
descendant of Heerjee Jehangir, the 
pioneer of the trade between India 
and China, and banker to the East 
India Company. The promptitude 
of his rash transactions was such as 
to earn for him the name ‘ ‘ Ready- 
money, '' \vhich was adopted and 
has been liorne by the family ever 
since. A recent distinguished mem- 
ber of the family was the late Sir 
Cowasjee Jehangir, who was 
descended in a direct line from the 
founder of the family and was uncle 
(by adojition) of the present Sir 
Jeluiiigir. To his public spirit is 
(luti the Bombay Eye Hospital. 
(Government ('oilege and Senate 
House, the Surat Hospital, the 
Poona College of Science, and 
the Hyderabad (Siinl) Lunatic 
Asylum. The present Sir Jehangir 
was Knighted in the year 1895 and 
last year on l>e:ng made a Baronet, 
he assumed the name of Sir Cowasjee 
Jehangir. He is very prominently 
connected with the flourish ng 
l:lombay Mill Industry. He is 
Chairman ot the Coorla. jubilee, 
and Hope Mills, three of the 
largest concerns in the Western 
IVesidency. In these he has 
iiu ested a j)roi)orti()n of the large 
fortune he mheri ted from his 
uncle the late Sir Cowasjee. Sir 
Jehangir is also one of the largest 
landed ju'oprietors in Bomba}’ and 
the greater part ol Malabar Hill. 
Bombay, is his ])roperty. He is a 
Fellow of the Bombay Uni\'ersity, a 
Justice of the Peace, a delegate for 
the Parsee Matrimonial Court, and a 
member of the Committee of the 
Bombay Mdl Owners’ Association, a 
member of the Native (icneral 
Dispemsarv (Bombay), and Chairmim 
of the Cowasjee Jehangir’s (Girls' 
School (liombay) and the High 
School for Boys at (Gundavi, (iuzerat. 
His residence at Bombay, “ Ready- 
money House/ ’ is the .scene of 
princely hosp:tality, and where he 
has had the honour of enfertaiu’ng 
the highest in the land. His health 
necessitates frequent visits to 
England and at his London residence 
he is no less well-known to his Eng- 
lish friends, and there he also offers 
a rallying point for the Parsee 
Community in England. He is 
happily married to a daughter of 
Ardesir Wadia, of Lowjee Castle, and 


has a family of one son and two 
daughters. In all his projects he has 
the .active su])]iort of Lady Jehancir. 
Sii Jehangir has always been noted 
for his public spirited liberality as was 
his uncle before him. The Jehangir 
Htill of the Imperial Institute was 
erected through his genei'ous dona- 
tion of tw'o lakhs ot rupees. His 
contribution to the Sir Cowasjee 
Jehangir Ophthalmic Hospital was 
Rs. j(),()0(). Prince of Wales’ Museum. 
Rs. 50,000; Cama Hospital. 
Ks. 45,000; Mrs. Adams W^ylie 
Hos})itaL Rs. 5,000 ; Examination 
Hall for the University of Bombay, 
Science J.aboratories 
for tlie Bomba}’ Presidency, 




Sir C'mVASJKK jKHAN(ilK. 

Rs. 4,00,000. In recognition of his 
services to tJie community he was 
created a Baronet by the King- 
Emperor on June /(), 1008. 

Messrs. JAMASJEE .AND 
MANECK JEE. Engineers and Con- 
tractors, Napier Foundry, 158, Foras 
Road. Byeulla, Boml)ay. Estab- 
lished in the year 1888 by Messrs, 
J amasji and Maneckjec. Both these 
gentlemen are since deceased. The 
firm’s business as originally consti- 
tuted included commerce, and 
dealings in all kinds of machinery. 
Messrs. Jamasjee and Maneckjee 
were the first firm who imported 
and stocked engines, boilers, etc., at 
Bombay, and Mi Jamasiee wasthe 
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first Engineer in India to manu- shaw Petit, Framjee Petit, Maneckji Stroud, Gloucestershire, for Oil 
facture Hydraulic Cotton Baling Petit, Bomonjee Petit, Sassoon Engines, and have several other 
presses, for which he obtained a con- .Spinning and Weaving Co., Ld., agencies. The founders of the firm, 
siderable reputation. The firm has Spring Mills, Emjiress Mills, .Sir Messrs. Jamasjee and Maneckjee, 
now improved upon its original Currimbhoy Ebrahim and other died in 1908 and 1902 respectively, 
manufacture in this line and by Mills in Bombay. They have also Mr. Jamasjee left three sons, 
substituting steel for the top and contracts with the Bombay Mint Maneckjee Jamasjee, Piroozshaw 
bottom sills of their presses, have and G. I. P. Railway. They work Jamasjee. and Rustomjee Jamasjee, 
rendered them unbreakable and wrought and cast-iron, steel, and who are all interested in the 
superior to the best English and gun- metal. At their works some firm and are now serving their 
.\merican manufacture. The firm 500 hands are cmjiloyed. Their ajiprenticeship therem. The present 
makes a speciality of Hydraulic godowns are at Prince’s Dock where senior i)artner is Mr. Dhunjishaw 
Engineering. They also manufac- Engines, Boilers, Scales, Lathes, Merwanji who was born at Poona 
ture all descriptions of machinery. Donkey Pumj)s. and Mill re(juisites in the j'ear 1872, and educated at 
and east at their foundry to the are stocked. Messrs. Jamasjee and St. Vincent’s .School in the same 
orders and patterns of the public. Maneckjee represent Messrs. William city, and served his apprenticeship 
The output of the foundry is ten .\rnolt & Co., of Coatbridge, near to the engineering trade in Bombay, 
complete presses per year, and the Glasgow, for Boilers, and Rice & Co., He served with various firms in 
demand for the work of the firm of Leeds, for Hydraulic Pumping different pari s of India, as engineer, 
exceeds the supply. They supply Engines, Me.ssrs. Brazil, .Stokes and ultimately joined Messrs, 
various castings to the cotton & Co., of Bristol, for Steam Engines, Jamasjee and Maneckjee as their 
mills, viz., Bombay United, Khatan compound and non-condensing, agent, and represented them all 
Mukanji, Morarjee Gokuldas, Din- The Dudbridge Iron Works of over India. He then served the 



Interior of Messrs. J.\masjek .vno M-vneckjee’s Nafifr Focnoky, Bombay 
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same linn at Bombay, on coiistruc- 
lion of Hydraulic Cotton Presses, 
and supervised the erection oi llH‘ir 
])reseut Foundry at Foras Road, 
Byculla, Bombay, lie was next 
ai)pointed (iiief Knguieer and 
Manager to the firm, and generally 
suj^erintoTuted their busiiu^ss. Ih' 
was admitted a partner in January, 
ic)0(S, and became senior })artner on 
the death of Mr jamasje(‘ on Stli 
September in tliat year. 

lOlNT STOCK COMPAMICS 
IN THE PUNJAB. Of recent 
years great strides liave ])een mad(‘ 
in the establishment of limited 
companies and mutual bcnelit 
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coiK'.erns are Messrs. Basant Ram 
and Sons re])resented by Pandit 
Balak Ram Biidya. They an^ also 
the Auditors of various other Indian 
and (iovernment concerns in the 
Province of the Pimjab, and United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 

The PUNJAB MUTUAL 
HINDU FAMILY RELIEF FUND, 
Lahore. The Fund was originally 
started by certain benevolent em- 
ployees ot the North-Western Rail- 
way of whom the late Rai Sahib 
l.abdha Ram Sahni, c.K., the first 
President of the Hoard of Directors, 
and Rai Sahib Bi.shaii Das, the 
tirst Honorary Secretary and pre- 
sent President were the leading 
spirits. The Fund was established 
with tlie ol)ject of providing for the 
widows and orphans of deceased 
members, and the subscription to 
obtain these bene fils was fixed at 
\{e. I per month, with an additional 
subscription of Re. i-8 per annum ; 
the latter for the purpose of pro- 
viding lor the upkeep of the e«tab- 
li.shment and the j)aynient of other 
charges. At the time that Mr. 
Harkishen Lai settled in Lahore 
the Fund had already been estab- 
lished. At an early opportunity he 
was elected as one of the Directors. 
He was subsequently made Vice- 
President and Presi<lent of the 
Board of Directors. He re-organ- 
ized the Fund njion business lines 
and obtained its conversion into a 
registered body. The Fund has 
l)een very useful. Its membership 
now amounts to 9,^40 and the 
large sum of Rs. 8,14,510 has 
been distributed among the rela- 
tions of deceased members up to 
end of the year i()07. its opera- 
tions liavc now been extended to 
some of the districts in the United 
Provinces. 

All the Directors gi\’e their ser- 
vices on an honorary basis. 

PUNJAB NATIONAL BANK, 
Ltd,, Lahore. Established in 
the year 1895, with a capital of 
Rs. 2,00,000. Mr. Harkishen l.al 
was the iirst Honorary Secretary to 
the Board of Directors, but has 
since disassociated himself from 
the concern, his views on extension 
being too advanced for his co- 
workers. The Bank has prosjiered 
and its suliscribed capital now 
stands at Rs. 10,00,000. Eleven 


branches have been established and 
the working capital at end of 1907 
was Rs. (>7,51,079. 

The BHARAT INSURANCE 
('OMPANY, Ltd. In the year iSob, 
when this Company was started, 
the principles of insurance were 
quite new to the |)eople of the 
Punjab. Mr. Harkishen Lai, the 
jiromoter of the cnterjmse, found 
from the beginning that he had set 
himself a difficult task in endea- 
vouring to obtain support for the 
venture. It cost him a hard 
struggle and several months of 
work before lie could even com))lete 
such jireliminaries as registration, 



Rfii SHhib J.Ai.A Bisiian Das, 

but m .August 1896, he succeeded 
under many discouragements in 
starting the Company with a capital 
of Rs. 5,00,000. In the following 
years confidence was more assured, 
and it was in the year 1907 that 
the capital of the concern was 
raised to Rs. 10,00,000, which is 
fully sul>scrif)ed. On its establish- 
ment th(^ Bharat Insurance Com- 
jiany only undertook life business, 
but shortly afterwards its scope was 
extended to embrace Marriage and 
Education Tables for children, and 
Fidelity Annuity Tables were also 
introduced. After eleven years of 
existence, in the year 1907 the 
prospectus was revised and many 
improvements for the advance of 
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business were introduced. At this 
time were added, Tables for Double 
Endowment, Half Endowment, Term 
Endowment, and various tables 



The hiU Mr. Cyan Cuand 
(Manager and Actuary). 

under whole term with respect to 
making payments. There were also 
added Endowment and Whole term 
combined, and Whole term and 
Annuity combined. Also Rupee 
Policies in which the monthly pre- 
mium was one rupee, were intro- 
diiced. A further addition was _ 


pointed Manager and Actuary, 
and this position he held till the 
time of his death which occurred 
in May, 1906. The services which 
Mr. Gyan Chand rendered to the 
‘ ' Bharat ' ’ were extremely valu- 
able during the ten years during 
which he held office, and this fact 
was fully recognized by the share- 
holders who allowed his children 
a bonus of Rs. 1,000. besides a life 
Annuity of Ks. 15 jier month to 
his wi(low. The next incumbent 
of the office of Manager and Actu- 
ary vvas Pandit Mohan J^al I'iku, 
but his term was short and he died 
in active duty, having however 
distinguished himself by his energy 
as a canvasser during his lirief 
term. The Hon’ble Mr. Harkisheri 
Lai is the Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the Bharat Insur- 
ance (\>mpany. The other Direc- 
tors are Rai Sahib Lala Bishan 
Das, Personal Assistant to the 
Manager of the North-Western 
Railway, Seth E. C. Jussawalla, 
Proprietor of the firm of Jamsetjee 
& Sons, Lala Balmokand of the 
firm of Messrs. Chota Lai, Lala 
Prabhii Dial, b.a., Pleader, Banker 
and Factory owner, and Sheikh 
Umar Bakhsh, b.a., Pleader, Pun- 
jab Chief ('ourt. Mr. Lajpat Rai 
Sahni is the present Manager of the 
concern. The ‘ ‘ Bharat Buildings, ' * 
where the affairs of the ‘ ‘ Bharat ' * 
are managed, arc the Company's 


own property. It is contemplated 
to make the posts of the employees 
pensionable to which end a small 
beginning has already been made. 



Mr. LAjm Rai Sahni. 


The PUN I AB PUBLISHING 
AND STATIONERY COMPANY, 
Limited. Established in 1898 
with a capital of Rs. 50,000 with 
the object of creating a healthy 
vernacular literature. It proved un- 
fortunately the case, however, that 
there was found no public demand 


Ladies* Endowment. The busi- 
ness of the ‘ ‘ Bharat ' ’ has 
grown to very large pro j)ort ions 
and its vast organisation in- 
cludes branches and chief 
agencies throughout India at 
Lahore, Rawal Pindi, Ajmere, 
Delhi, Lucknow, Nagpur, 
Ahmedabad, Bangalore, Cal- 
cutta and Bombay. At the end 
of 1907 the total funds of the 
‘'Bharat" amounted to 
Rs. 7,84,736 and at the same 
period its insurance of various 
descriptions totalled Rs. 
55^98, 699. There were 4,230 
effective policy-holders. The 
first Manager and Actuary of 
the Company was the loKe Mr. 
Cyan Chand who was appointed 
Secretary in September 1898, 
from the Punjab Hindu Family 
Relief Fund, where he hacl 
been employed in the same 
capacity. Later on he was ap- 



Bharat Boii.dings, Lahore. 
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for literature of this kind, and 
the promoters were obliged to 
abandon the idea and convert 
the business into a general sta- 
tionery dep6t to the various firms 
and public bodies. The Managing 
Director of this concern is Sheikh 
Umar Bakhsh. 

The LAHORE SPINNING 
AND WEAVING MILLS COM- 
PANY, Limited. This concern was 
organized in the year 1898 with 
Mr. Harkishen Lai as its Managing 
Director. The capital was placed 
at Rs. 10,00,000, out of which up 
to end of 1907, 7,17,750 was paid 
up. At the same period the 
working capital of the concern 
.stood at Ks. 15,87, 1 7^. The 
Company carry on business in 
spinning and weaving, owning 
mills for the industry at Shahdara, 
some five miles out of Lahore, 
..lid iiui feeder giuuiiii' factories, 
'Lnsnr an^' another at 
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have been provided against by 
the Directors who have extended 
the scope of their business and 
added a workshop at Shahdara, 
an Ice Factory at Lyallpur and 
another at Kasur, and an Oil 
Mill and a Flour Mill at Kasur 
as a stand-by. In most of 
above the same power is utilised 
as laid down for the cotton 
ginning factories. In addition, a 
large Flour Mill with complete 
plant at a cost of Rs. 4,50,000 
was established at Shahdara near 
Lahore in the year 1906. These 
additions to its scope of opera- 
tions will enable the Company to 
carry on a profitable business 
even in years when the cotton 
crop, its original sole dependence, 
is a failure. At the end of 1907 the 
working capital of the Company 
stood at Rs. 30,76,325. 

PEOPLE’S BANK OF INDIA, 
Limited, Lahore. On severing his 
connection with the Punjab 
National Bank in 1907, Mr. 
Harkishen Lai started the above 
concern with a capital of 
Rs. 2,00,000, which has now been 
raised to Rs. 25,00,000. The Bank 
undertakes general Banking busi- 
ness but pays special attention 
to remittance business, and for 
this purpose has established bran- 
ches and agencies generally 
throughout India, but more 
especially in the Punjab. The 
Bank had at first to overcome 
a determined opposition from 
those interested in the Punjab 
National Bank, but has success- 
fully surmounted this difficulty. 
Its branches are established at 
Bannu , Bahawalpur, Bombay, 
Bazaz Hatta and .Anarkali (La- 
hore), Cawnpur, Dera Gazi Khan, 
Dera Ismail Khan, Gujrat 
(Punjab), Gujranwala, Hafizabad, 
loshiarpore, Hyderabad (Sindh), 
ullunder, Jammu, Jhang, Jhelum, 
Carachi, Kasur, Kohat, Larkana, 

! V u d h i a n a, Lyallpur, Meerut, 
dianwali, Montgomery, Multan 
City, Multan Cantonment, Muza- 
fargarh, Patiala, Peshawar, Quetta 
City, Quetta Cantonment, Rawal- 
pindi City, Saharanpur, Shikar- 

G ir, SialkotCity, Srinagar, Sukkur, 
mballa City, Umballa Canton- 
irient, Kapurthala, Sargodah, 
Khairpur Mir,' Delhi, Calcutta, 
Muzafarnagar, Lucknow and 


Ferozepur. The following gentle- 
men are Directors of the Com- 

K :— The Hpn’ble Mr. Har- 
n Lai, Bar.-at-law, Lahore; 
Mr. Ganpat Rai, Bar.-at-law, 
Lahore; Bhai Gurdit Singh, Rais 
and Jagirdar, Lahore.; Sardar 
'Dharam Singh, c.E., 'Gujranwala; 
Sheikh Umar Bakhsh, Pleader, 
Lahore; Rai Bahadur Lala 
Hari Chand, Multan.; Rai 
Bahadur Srikishendas, Delhi ; 
Lala Narain Das, Pleader, Dera 
Ismail Khan ; Lala Anant Ram, 
Deputy Quarter-Master-General, 
Srinagar; Sardar Gajjan Singh, 
Pleader, Ludhiana; Rai Bahadur 
Lala Sham Das, Pleader, Hoshiar- 
pore; Lala Tara Chand, Pleader, 
Lyallpur; Malik Hoshnak Rai, 
Pleader, Lyailpnr; Lala Mool 
Chand, Pleader, Peshawar; Munshi 
Sadaruddin, Pleader, Peshawar; 
Raizada Ram Chand, Honorary 
Magistrate, Multan ; ' and Baw'a 
Parduman Sing, Pleader, J ullunder. 
The positions of Managing 
Director and General Manager 
are held by the Hon’ble Mr. 
Harkishen Lai and Lala Deoki- 
nand respectively. .At the end 
of 1907 the working funds of 
the Company amounted to 
Rs. 61,20,000. 

The KANHYA LAL HARNA- 
RAIN SINGH, Limited, Lahore. 
This concern was originally a 
private partnership carrying on 
business in the manufacture of 
bricks, and dealing in lime and 
other building materials and as 
general contractors. Its conver- 
sion into a limited Company was 
effected in 1903, the capital being 
Rs. 50,000 which subsequently 
increased to Rs. 1,00,000. Bhai 
Gurdit Singh, i.ahore, is the 
Managing' Director to the 
Company. 

Ihe AMRITSAR BANK, Li- 
mited, Lahore. This Bank was 
established in 1904 by Mr. 
Harkishen Lai as a second string 
to undertake business outside the 
scope of the People’s Bank of 
India. Its capital was originally 
Rs. 2,00,000 but has now been 
raised to Rs. 5,00,000. The 
Head Office of the Bank was 
originally established at Amritsar 
in 1904, but two yeats later it 
was found more convenient to 
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transfer it to Lahore where it 
has since been situated. The 
Managing Director is Mr. Har- 
kishen Lai, and Lala Anandi 
Parshad acts as General Manager. 
The working funds of the Bank 
amounted to Rs. 12,77,786 at end 
of 1907. It has branches and 
agencies at Gurdaspore, Batala. 
Amritsar, Taran Taran and 
Gurgaon. 

The INDIAN NATIONAL 
TRUSTEE ASSOCIATION, Limit- 
ed, Lahore. Registered in 1906 
for the purpose 0? effecting trustee 
business as administrators and re- 
ceivers to estates, guardians towards 
clients and charities, taking charge 
of investments and securities and 
duties of a cognate character. 
The capital has been placed at 
Rs. 5,00,000. Mr. Harkishen Lai is 
Honorary General Manager. The 
Honorary Directors are Rai Baha 
dur Lala Hari ('hand, Pleader, 
Multan ; Rai Bahadur Sardar Amrik 
Sing : Rai Sahib Lala Bishan Das. 
Personal Assistant to the Manager, 
N.-W. Railway; Lala Prabhu Dial, 
Pleader and Banker, Lahore ; Sheikh 
UmarBakhsh, Pleader, Lahore; and 
the Hon’ble Mr. Harkishen Lai. 

The PIONEER INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited, Lahore. Re- 

f istered igo6. Capital Rs. 5,oo,of)o. 

his new concern was started with 
the object of assisting dealings in 
shares, and its business consists in 
acting a.s advisers to investors, 
and also dealing with people whose 
operations are limited and who 
prefer safe investments. 

Messre. HARKISHEN LAL & 
COMPANY, Merchants, .\gents 
and Contractors. This firm was 
established by Mr. Harkishen La] 
for the purpose of giving him faci- 
lities for managing and looking after 
the multifarious concerns in which 
he is actively interested. .Associat- 
ed with Mr. Harkishen Lai, who is 
the chief partner, are Rai Sahib 
Lala Bishan Das, Sheikh Umar 
Bakhsh and Malik Girdhari Lai. 
The Head Office of the firm is at 
Lahore and the branches at Calcutta. 
Bombay and Karachi. 

Mr. Harkishen Lai is also interest- 
ed in the Pioneer Leather Works, 
Ltd., capital Rs. 2,50,000; the 
Pioneer Jeweller)' Company. Ltd,, 
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capital Rs. 2,50,000; Century 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., capital 
Rs. 5,00,000 ; and the Golden Gin* 
ning and Press Co.. Ltd., capital 
Rs. 1,00,000, which are in their 
infancy having only been started 
in 1908. 

The COMMERCIAL ACA- 
DEMY, Lahore. This institution 
was established by Mr. Harkishen 
Lai in April 1905 to compass the 
following objects: — (a) to associate 
professionally for the purpose of 
improvement of knowledge and in- 
formation those engaged in the 
management of joint stock and 
other concerns or who are other- 
wise following various professions 
in connection with trade and com- 
merce ; (6) the training and im- 
provement of the knowledge of the 
employees and candidates for em- 
ployment in joint stock and other 
concerns ; (c) to promote the study 
in theory and practice of economics 
and economic questions, with 
special reference to India ; (d) the 
organising and maintaining of a 
school, a library and a reading-room 
at Lahore of economics, trade, 
commerce and subsidiary related 
subjects; (e) devising means for 
testing the qualifications of candi- 
dates for employment in joint stock 
and other concerns and granting 
certificates of qualifications to suc- 
cessful candidates ; (/) holding 

conferences and meetings; and (g) 
taking such further steps for the 
promulgation of these objects as 
may be deemed necessary and con- 
ducive. In connection with the 
.Academy and for the purpose of 
furthering its objects, a monthly 
journal styled the "Commercial 
Academy Journal ’’ was started in 
September 1906 and is regularly 
published. A library of books oil 
commercial subjects has been got 
together. Mr. Harkishen Lai’s 
scheme is however in advance of the 
tiroes and as with other pioneers 
he has had to put up with disap- 
pointments. The school established 
to impart knowledge of commercial 
subjects has not found support from 
the public and it has had for the 
time being to be closed. Mr. Har- 
kishen Lai, however, is not (Jiscour- 
aged, and the institution, as time 
goes on, ^d the people have their 
eyes opened to the value of commer- 
cial and industrial education, may 


be expected to effect the objects 
which its promoter has in view. 
Mr. Harkishen Lai is the Chairman 
of the Board of (iovemors of the 
Commercial Academy and Mr. Lala 
Lajpat Rai Sahni is associated with 
him as Honorary Secretary to the 
institution. 

Messrs. KAHN & K.AHN, Bom- 
bay, was founded in 1864 in Paris 
under the name of Messrs. Hermann 
St Kahn, which was changed in 1887 
to that by which it is now known, 
Messrs . Kahn & Kahn. The Bombay 
Branch was opened in 1889 under 
the management of Mr. B. Schnabel 
who was succeeded in 1896 by 
Mr. O. St. (jroar, the latter giving 
place in 1904 to Mr. Percy Clare. 
Besides the branches at Delhi and 
Amritsar another was opened at 
Calcutta in 1901 under the joint 
management of Messrs. Walter 
I..omax and Robert Bazley. A 
Branch also has been opened in 
Lyons (France) under the joint 
management of Messrs. J. Lehudey 
and Geo. E. Browne, and there are 
Agencies in London, St. Etienne, 
and Btde. 

The firm own the principal in- 
terest in Messrs. Kahn & Co., Ld.. 
Hamburg, of which concern Mr. 0. 
St. Goar is the Managing Director. 

Besides their extensive export 
trade to India, China and Japan 
they import largely to the United 
Kingdom and the Continent of 
Europe Chinese and Japanese silk 
piece-goods, this being a trade 
which they were among the first 
to handle, some 25 years ago. 

They have also a large and grow- 
ing connection in the United States, 
which the Lyons House particularly 
attends to. 

The partners are Mr. Herbert 
Ernest Kahn, Mr. O, S. Dar Kahn. 
Mr. E. Philipi and Mr. Max Adler. 

Mr. M. M. KAKA, Cliief Agent, 
London and Lancashire Life Insur- 
ance Company, and the Norwich 
Union Life Insurance Company. 
Bom at Bombay in the year 1^0 
and educated at Bombay Fort High 
School. Left school at 17 years of 
age and secured an appointment in 
the Oriental Life Office as a junior. 
He remained in this office for nearh’ 
7 years, during which time he was 
promoted to a more responsible 
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position. In the year t 8()3, he oi)- 
tainedan appointment as Travelling 
Agent to the London & Lancashire 
Insurance Company. He represent- 
ed the Company in this capacity 
until the year 1900, when he was 
appointed their jxirmanent repre- 
sentative at Hyderabad. During 
the time he acted as Travelling Agent 
he visited all parts of India and 
Ceylon. In his very lirst visit to 
Hyderabad in October 1893 he took 
three lakhsof rupees for the Company 
in two months and-a-half, which is 
a good specimen of his energetic 
style of doing business. His field 
as representative and ('hief .Agent 
for the Company at Hyderabad 
embraces the whole of Nizam’s Do- 
minions. He has secured 8,(km) mem- 
bers for the Loudon & Lancashire 
(Company alone, some of whom are 
insured very heavily. He is now also 
(‘hief .\gent for the Norwich Union 
' '1(> |nc:iir:ince Comi'anx’ for whom 
...illll' excellriil l)UsilU'SS. 



Mr. M. M. Kara. 


Mr. Kaka is the fourth son of the 
late Mr. M. S. Kaka, of Bombay, 
who was a prominent member of 
the Cotton Industry and one of 
the largest cotton merchants in 
Bombay. Mr. M. M. Kaka is a 
member of the Masonic Fraternity 
and Senior Warden, Lodge 

Morland.” Hyderaba<i. He is 
keenly interested in the affairs 
of the Craft. 

Mr. WILLIAM ERNSCIAFFE 
KKOtiH. Farmer and Contractor, 
Jubbulpore, C. P. Born at Dublin, 
Ireland, in the year 185b. Educated 
partly at Dublin and partly at St. 
Xavier’s College, (’alcutta. He 
joined the Royal .Artillery as Gunner 
in the year 187b. He was con- 
nected with the army for twenty 
years and six months and saw 
act ive service in Afghanistan, Burma. 
Manipur, the Chin-Lushai Expedi- 
tion, relief of Chitral, and earned 
the honour of mention in despatches 
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three times. He was present at 
the taking of Mandalay and 
capture of King Theebaw in 1885. 
He received the medal and clasp 
for Af^anistan, 1887-89 ; and two 
clasps, Burma, 1885-87; clasp, Mani- 
pur, 1889-92 ; and medal and clasp, 
Chitral, 1896 ; clasp, Chin-Lushai, 
1889-90. He rose to the rank of 
Warrant Officer and retired with 
this rank in the year 1902. He 
started a farming and cattle-breed- 
ing establishment in Jubbulpore, 
Central Provinces, and also went 
into the contracting business for 
Government as well as private 
people He is well equipped for 
this business as he passed a course 



Mr. W. E. KeOoh. 

of dairy farming in England, and 
is considered an expert in the 
making of Cheddar cheese. He is 
proprietor of two villages about 
twelve miles from Jubbulpore, 
where the produce is chiefly pota- 
toes. Mr. Keogh is married to Kate, 
fourth daughter of Mr. James 
Brennan, of Allahabad. 

Messrs. LATHAM BLACK & Co., 
Import and Export General Mer- 
chants, Rangoon. Branch of the 
firm of Wilson Latham & Co., of 
Manchester, where their head offices 
are established. The firm deal in 
piece-goods which they import 
laiTgely, and in return export general 
merchandise and country produce. 


The Rangoon house was opened in 
the year 1892. There is also a 
branw at Bombay, trading under 
the name of Latham, Abercrombie 
& Co., which was established in 
1882. The partners are Messrs. A. 
Abercrombie, J. M. Handasyde 
IMck, W. H. Dalrymple, and Wm. 
Kidston Glen. 


The LAWRENCE ASYLUM 
PRESS. This Institution is one 
of the oldest European ventures 
in India existing at the present day. 
It dates from the time before the 
English power had established it- 
self in the supreme position it 
subsequently obtained. In the year 
1786, the Directors of the East 
India Company having already 
established an Asylum for the or- 
phan children of soldiers, who died 
or were killed in their service in 
Bengal, recommended the estab- 
lishment of a similar Institution 
at Madras, where the European 
army was in even greater num- 
bers. The Local Government caused 
enquiries to be made and dis- 
covered that, at the various stations, 
there was as many as 230 orphans 
left without provision. Subscrip- 
tions were raised and the Directors 
of the Company made a graut-in- 
aid, and the “ Madras Military 
Male Orphan .Asylum,” as it was 
at first called, came into existence 
in the year 1787. Three years 
later the number of the inmates 
had so increased, mortality among , 
Euro[)ean soldiers in the East from 
disease and battle being very high, 
that the question of funds became 
urgent, and the Revd. Mr. Keir, the 
then Superintendent, proposed the 
establishment of a printing press 
for the purpose of contributing to 
the finances of the Institution and 
providing occupation for the pupils. 
From such records as exist, many 
of the documents being missing, 
probably lost in the great flood in 
Fort St. George in 1835, it appears 
that the press was installed on 
13th April 1790. For the first ten 
years progress was small, but in 
1800 the Governor-General placed 
the Government printing in the 
hands of the press, with the result 
that the Asylum soon became self- 
supporting arid in need of no'further 
aid from the Govemmenf or public 
charity. At the time the Govern- 
ment contract was obtained, despite 


the utmost economy, the finances of 
the Asylum were at very low ebb, 
and this contract was practically 
the salvation of the Institution. 
From this time forward the chief 
support of the .Asylum was the 
press, which became very profit- 
able, although the rates at which 
the Government work was done, 
were but half those previously paid 
by the Government. .Among other 
publications there was issued from 
the Asylum Press the “ Government 
Gazette,” which was the forerunner 
of the ” Fort St. George Gazette,” 
existing at the present day. The 
Gazette in these days also partook 
of the nature of a newspaper, and 




.Mr. W. Mcmkord. 

was the best news sheet then extant 
in Madras. The profits of the 
Gazette were equally divided be- 
tween the Asylum, the Government 
and the Agent and the Editor. The 
rapid success of the press is shown 
by the fact that in 1800, when the 
Government contract was secured, 
the profits of the establishment 
were 605 pagodas, but in the follow- 
ing years they rose to 1,692, 8,705. 
10,200, 6,273, ’6,150, 6,841, and 6,270 
pagodas respeetively. In 1808, the 
^Asylum authorities added a bindery 
and paper manufactory in connec- 
tion with the press, but the latter 
venture was not found profitable 
after a time, and it was abandoned. 
The records show that up to the 
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year 1816 the press had earned the 
sum of Rs. 2,50,000 for the Asylum. 
In 1820, the prosperity of the press 
was steadily increasing, and in 
that year profits amounted to 
Rs. 28,690. In the succeeding year 
it was doing even better and the 
average net earnings from 1820 to 
1824 amounted to Rs. 36,860. In 
1829, the profits were Rs. 50,000, but 
this was the zenith of its prosperity 
in these days ; for, in 1832, the Gov- 
ernment reversed its policy of pro- 
tection and encouragement to the 
•Asylum Press, withdrawing many of 
the privileges granted and diverting 
its printing to other establishments. 
The (lovernment also established 
the "Fort St. George Gazette,” 
and compelled 
the " Asylum 


exertions in the printing press. 
Till the year 1828 the Government 
contributed nothing to the Asylum 
except a donation of Rs. 500 per 
month, and even this was with- 
drawn for many years. In later 
years the name of the Institution 
was changed to the "Lawrence 
.Asylum,” and the press became 
known as the “ Lawrence .Asylum 
Press.” After its revival as above 
noted the press steadily improved, 
and modern improvements in print- 
ing machinery were introduced as 
they arose. It ceased to rely, as 
time went on, upon the Govern- 
ment contracts, but steadily did an 
increasing business with the gen- 
eral public, for whom it undertakes 


tion with other presses. Its pros- 
perity is thus entirely due to the 
exertions of the management. 

A notice of this Institution would 
be incomplete without a reference 
to the "Madras .Almanac,” as it 
was called when first issued about 
108 years ago, but which is now 
known as the “ Asylum Press 
Almanac and Directory of Madras 
and South India.” The earliest 
copy of the work lo be seen in 
the press is that for 1805. Crown 
octavo in size, and numbering 
some 24b pages, this book was 
sold at “two pagodas,” and was 
printed by 1 he boys of the charity 
and published for the benefit of the 
Institution. The “ .Almanac ” must 
have received a 
fair measure of 


Gazette” or 
" Male .Asylum 
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support from 
its inception, for 
we find that in 
1830 it was still 
being brought 
out in much the 
same form al- 
though it had 
increased in size 
by some 150 
pages. Shortly 
after this the 
book appears to 
have been en- 
larged, for the 
next volume we 
take up is Royal 
8vo in size— the 
size in which it 
at present ap- 
pears, with some 
500 pages. The 
book in addition 



Lawrenck .Asvi.i’M Press, Mapras. 


to its alteration 
in size has ex- 
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panded its title, 

"-''fits all kinds of printing work. The and is now called “The Madras 

per success which has attended its oper- Almanac and Compendium of In- 

the ations has given rise to the notion telligence.” The volume for 1851 

"ank- that the Lawrence Asylum Press is in an excellent state of pre- 

I,L,. .aken is assisted either directly or in- servation and is exceedingly well 
• 'orm directly by Government, but this printed. In 1862, the title of the 
r<> ..I the is entirely erroneous. It is, in fact, book was again changed to “The 
■ v... I .SCU- quite independent, the work done Asylum Press Almanac and Com- 
the on account of Government beii^ pendium of Intelligence.” Space 
T',.. niess accepted in the ordinary way, and in forbids a more detailed account of 
" -hief common with the Government work the progress of the book. In 

irom placed at other presses appraised conclusion, it may be added that 

LLi year by the Superintendent of Govern- some five years ago it was decided 
on one nient Printing. The }>ress is run to bring the book more into the 
o.M ,.viueral on strictly commercial lines and the form of a Directory, arid for this 
...ainly main income is derived from work purpose a Streets Directory of 

■' own for the public secured in compel i- Madras was added, to be followed 
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a year later by a list of Mofussil 
readraxts and many other additions. 
During the last five years the 
circulation of the book has doubled, 
and the handsome volume of over 
2,000 pages for the current year is 
one which any press may justly feel 
proud of, both in regard to its get- 
up and the business-like arrange- 
ment of its contents. 

Mr. LEONG CHYE, Exchange 
Hall, Moulmein, Commission Agent, 
Merchant, Distiller, etc. Mr. I.eong 
Chye was bom at Lone Chee, San- 
Naing District, in the Province 
of Canton, China, in the year 1842. 
He came to Moulmein in 1858, for 
the purpose of joining in business 
with his uncle who traded under 
the style and firm of “ Yeik I..ee.’' 
After about four years in his uncle’s 
business he took it over on his 
own account. At that time the 
business was a very small one, 
the entire stock being valued at 
Rupees 2,000. From these small 
beginnings Mr. Leong Chye has, 
by dint of industry and enterprise, 
succeeded in building up the present 
large business of the firm. In the 
year 1870, he obtained a license for 
wine and spirits, and has conducted 
business in this line ever since. He 
also trades in groceries, Chinese 
goods, and also English goods, turn- 
ing over about a lakh and a half 
of rupees. In partnership with Mr. 
G. F. Limouzin he estabii.shed the 
Phoenix Distilleiy m 1884. ^^ter 
six years Mr. Limouzin retired, 
leaving Mr. I^ong Chye sole pro- 
prietor of the Distillery, which he 
has carried on ever since on his own 
account. In the year 1892, Mr. 
Leong Chye embarked in the 
country shipping trade, purchasing 
two steamers, the P. S. “ Tavoy ” 
and P. S. “ Defiance, ’ ’ plying 
between Moulmein and the southern 
ports, carrying cargo and passen- 
gers, also towing vessels in the 
Moulmein River. He bought a large 
saw-mill in 1891, which he carried 
on for some thirteen years, and in 
the following year fie erected a large 
rice-mill, which he managed till 
he disposed of it to Messrs. 
Dieckmann Bros. & Co., Limited, 
in 1905. He is also interested in 
tin-mining in the Mergui District. 
For many years he has held the 
tari and liquor licenses in the 
-Tavoy, Mergui, and Thaton Dis- 


tricts, and held similar licenses, 
except tari, in Rangoon town. 
In November 1906, he was given 
the contract under the new scheme 
sanctioned by the Local Govern- 
ment for the supply of country 
spirits from the Phoenix Distillery 
to the warehouses established at 
Tavoy, Mergui, Thaton and Am- 
herst Districts. The extension of his 
business in this direction has given 
fresh impetus to the trade. He 
also deals largely in rice and paddy 
and lends money to cultivators 
and others. He established a 
factory for the manufacture of ice 
and aerated waters in 1907. His 
large business premises were 



Mr. l.BONti Chvk. 


purchased by liim m 1877. This 
IS the oldest established Chinese 
merchant business in Moulmein 
and Rangoon. Mr. Leong Chye has 
carried it on for over half a century. 
He IS now assisted by his son 
Leong Ah Choy. Mr. Leong Chye 
has earned honours by his charities, 
receiving in the year 1899 the title 
of “ "Htone-Chi-Hum ” from the 
Emperor of China. In 1900, he 
was included in the Birthday 
Honour’s list of the Government of 
India, and the Kaiser-i-Hind medal 
was bestowed upon him. In 1903, 
he was invited to attend the Delhi 
Durbar, being the only Chinese 
representative from Burma at the 
function. He received the Corona- 
tion Medal on that occasion. 


Mr. LIM CHIN TSONG, Mer- 
chant, 47, 48 and 49, China Street, 
Rangoon, Burma. The business 
of which Mr. Lim Chin Tsong is 
now the proprietor, was founded 
by his father, Mr. Lim Soo Hean, 
a gentleman from the Southern 
Provinces of China, who came to 
Rangoon shortly after the second 
.Anglo -Burmese War in the early 
sixties. Mr. Lim Soo Hean at 
first served as apprentice in the 
firm of Leak Cheng Seng & Co., 
one of the most important Chinese 
firms of Millers in Rangoon. On 
leaving this firm Mr. Lim Soo Hean 
set up in business for himself in the 
premises now occupied by his son. 
The trade of Burma with Europe in 
those days before the opening of the 
Suez Canal was in its infancy, and 
Rangoon held but an unimportant 
place in the commerce of Burma. 
Mr. Lim Soo Hean saw the possi- 
bilities of developing commerce 
between Rangoon and Upper 
Burma, and imported goods largely 
from China and the Straits Settle- 
ments. Moulmein at that time was 
a rising place with a large export 
trade in teak timber and was a good 
customer for imported goods. By 
the establishment of Rangoon as the 
head-quarters of Government, an 
impetus was given to this town and 
commercial activity has, for manj’ 
years, been transferring itself from 
Moulmein to Rangoon. Mr. Lim 
Soo Hean profited by the change of 
conditions, and his business at 
Rangoon became progressive. His 
son, Mr. Lim Chin Tsong, the 
subject of the present memoir, 
was born at Rangoon in the 
year 1868. Mr. Lim Soo Hean. 
alive to the drawbacks occasioned 
by his imperfect knowledge of 
English, which impeded the 
development of his business, decided 
to give his son an English educa- 
tion. He first placed him at the 
Rangoon College and subsequently 
put him under the care of the Chris- 
tian Brothers, under the directorate 
of the Reverend Brother Valens, at 
St. Paul’s Institution. The late 
Bishop Bigandet took a great inter- 
est in the young man. At the age 
of 16, Mr. Lim Chin Tsong left .school 
and joined his father as assistant, 
in which capacity he continued till 
his father’s death in 1888, when he 
carried on the business of the firm 
alone. He extended the business 
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in all directions. In 1891, shortly 
after the annexation of Upper 
Burma, he became local agent for 
the Burma Oil Company, Ld., for 
the .sale of the refined oil and 
other products of the Company. 
The operations were originally con- 
fined to Rangoon, but Mr. Lim Chin 
Tsong soon afterwards established 
local depots in the principal towns 
of Burma. At that time American 
oil was very much in demand and 
the introduction of the local manu- 
facture to the notice of consumer 
was a heavy task. Gradually the 
prejudice against the use 
of the local article was 
overcome by the efforts of 
.Mr. Lim Chin Tsong, and 
now it finds favour in 
almost every household 
throughout Burma. The 
productions of the Com- 
pany are very rapidly in- 
creasing. Mr. I.im Chin 
rsiiiig also paid attention 
’a-bornc tT’ado 

MlK'le, 


a successful future. He has also 
fostered various other industries ; 
the ginning of cotton, the extraction 
of pea-nut, or as it is commonly 
called ground-nut oil, the explora- 
tion for gold, copper, tin, and other 
natural products of the countrj’ 
are among his ventures. He has 
been prominent in charity and is 
a liberal donor in aid of public 
institutions, thus setting an exam- 
ple, which has been followed by other 
Chinese merchants. As a member 
of the Dufferin Fund he has been 
instrumental in inducing the Chinese 
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Mr. Lim Chin Tsong. 

communities to patronise the 
Maternity Hospital, and at a time 
when the funds of the institution 
were at a low ebb he. and his coun- 
trymen, subserilied liberally. Mr. 
Li'm Chin Tsong is an Honorary 
Magistrate, and in this capacity has 
earned the esteem and confidence of 
the public and of the Governnient. 
He is a member of the Educational 
Syndicate, a Trustee and Adminis- 
trator of the Victoria Memorial 
Gardens, and a member of the 
Rangoon Municipal Committee. He 
takes a keen interest in sport and 


has identified himself with all that 
concerns the welfare of the town 
of Rangoon. 

Rai P. M. MADOORAY PILLAY 
Bahadur. Merchant, Rangoon. 
Bom on the 26th December 1858. 
in the City of Madras. At the age 
of seven he commenced his Tamil 
studies under Raghava Chetti Iyer, 
and later had the advantage of 
tuition under the. favour of Tamil 
Pandit Mr. Ganpathi Iyer. At the 
age of 13 he was drafted to the 
S. P. G. High School at Vepery. 
He subsequently went to 
Rangoon, Burma, where he 
came under the tuition of 
the Christian Brothers at the 
St. Paul’s Institution, now 
known as St. Paul's High 
School. Returning to Mad- 
ras he completed his educa- 
tion at the Madras Christian 
College. On the occasion of 
the Coronation Durbar Mr. 
Pillay went to Delhi in the 
capacity of a private clerk 
to His Grace the Duke of 
Buckingham and Chandos. 
After the Durbar he re- 
turned to Burma and enter- 
ed the firm of Messrs. 
Strang Steel & Co. (now Steel 
Brothers & Co.. Ld.l, as 
clerk. A few years later he 
returned to Madras where 
he married and returning to 
Rangoon settled down to 
business on his own account 
as Ship Dubash. Stevedore 
and Merchant. Mr. Pillay 
then decided to visit Europe 
to complete his commercial 
and social education and 
spent some time visiting the 
centres of the West, touring 
all over the United Kingdom. 
Germany, Denmark, France. 
Norway. Italy and Egypt, and on 
his return to India he travelled 
all over the Indian continent. Mr. 
Pillay is a strong advocate of 
education as a panacea for the 
social evils of Hindu society, and 
in furtherance of this object he 
established a High School at Ran- 
goon on his return to Burma, 
which His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Burma honoured by 
opening. He has been liberal 
in contributing towards Hindu , 
Temples, building one himselL and ^ 
has contributed to Christian andy 
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Mahomedan Institutions as w«l]. Mr. 
Pillay has been a Municipal Com- 
missioner for Rangoon for twenty- 
five years, having been generally 
elected by the Hindu community, 
but was once nominated by rhe 
Government owing to his absence 
in Madras not allowing him to 
stand at election time. He has 
also been an Honorary Magistrate 
of the City of Rangoon with second 
class powers for nineteen years, 
and is now the Senior Honorary 
Magistrate on the list. At the 
time of the Coronation of their 
Imperial Majesties, Mr. Pillay 
was granted a certificate of 
honour by the Burma Govern- 



Rni Bahadur P. M, Madiwrav Pili.av. 


ment in recognition of his ser- 
vices as a Municipal Councillor, 
and as a Member of the Dufferin 
Hospital Fund Committee. He 
was made a ' * Rai Bahadur ’ ' by 
H. E. the Viceroy of India, Lord 
Elgin, who conferred the distinc- 
tion on him personally on the 
occasion of his visit to Burma 
in December 1898. On this occa- 
sion Mr. Pillay* was referred to 
as “ a wealthy merchant and 
leading member of the Madrassi 
community at Rangoon, render- 
ing considerable assistance to the 
Government as a Municipal Com- 
missioner and Honorary Magis- 
trate, and showing an enlighten- 
ed munificence in establishing a 
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school for Madrassi boys in Ran- 

f oon, and assisting the Dufferin 
fospital with money and influence.” 
He is also a member of the Masonic 
Craft and has been for a long time 
President of the " Hindu Mada 
Paribalana Saba” at Rangoon, 
sole trustee for certain Hindu 
charities, and is also a prominent 
member of various Institutions 
and Societies. He has establish- 
ed at Rangoon a fine printing 
press called ‘ ‘ The Mercantile 
Press” fitted with up-to-date 
plant, which has met with great 
success. From this press he has 
issued publications popularising 
the masterpieces of Hindu poetry, 
the ancient Indian Epics of the 
Ramayana and Mahabarata, the 
Hindu Puranas, etc., which have 
hitherto been sealed books to 
the poor and illiterate masses 
of Hindus at Rangoon. He heads 
the list of Life Councillor.s on the 
General Committee of the Countess 
of Dufferin’s Fund of the National 
Association for supplying female 
medical aid to the women of India, 
Burma Branch. He was the only 
Hindu gentleman presented to 
Their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales on the 
occasion of their visit to Rangoon 
in 1906. Mr. Pillay was one of 
the nineteen members of the 
Reception Committee presented 
on that occasion. 

Mr. AGA MAHMOOD, of Sheriff, 
Mahmood & Co., 23, Merchant 
Street, Rangoon, Burma, is the 
son of M. Hassen Sheraree, a Per- 
sian gentleman from Shiraz, who 
came to Rangoon in the year 1853 
from India. He settled in Burma, 
establishing himself as a Piece- 
. goods Merchant and, resided in 
that country till his death in 1879. 
Mr. Aga Mahmood was born in the 
year 1854 educated privately 
and at the Government High 
School, Rangoon. At the age of' 
16, he left school and joined his 
father’s business, but in 1879 when 
his father died, he wound up his 
affairs and took service with Messrs. 
L. Hernandez & Co., Rangoon, as 
a bazar clerk. With this firm he 
remained till 1881 when Messrs. Her- 
nandez closed their business." In 
the following year he joined Messrs. 
Edmund Jones & Co. as assistant 
salesman, but after two years, left 


theiremploy to join Messrs. Biede- 
mann SWiff & Co., with whom he 
remained for the next ten years, 
when, the firm closing its doors 
owing to heavy losses in exchange. 
Mr. Aga Mahmood decided to 
open his own business as a Com- 
mission Agent, Import and Ex- 
port Merchant, etc., which, his pre- 
parations having been made, he 
accordingly did in the year 1894, 
under the’ style of Aga Mahmood. 
This business he continued until 
1896 when, having taken Mr. Wil- 
liam Sheriff into partnership, the 
firm’s name was changed to Messrs. 
Sheriff, Mahmood & Co. After 
five years’ association the fiartner- 



Mr, Aoa Mahmih>i>. 


ship was se^*ered by the death of 
Mr. Sheriff, who in the year 190T 
left Rangoon for England to re- 
cuperate his health ; but he unfor- 
tunately died at sea, his death 
being a severe loss to his surviving 
partner. Mr. .Aga Mahmood settled 
accounts with Mrs. Sheriff, the 
widow of his deceased partner, 
purchasing the goodwill of the firm 
outright, and has since carried it 
on without making anj'’ alteration 
in its style. Since 1901 he has 
enlarged the business by the addi- 
tion of several departments. Mr. 
Aga Mahmood was one of the foun- 
ders of the Rangi^on Persian Asso- 
ciation, of which ^ he was elected 
President in .1900.' , In honour of 
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the occasion several high Govern- 
ment officials, including Sir 
Frederick Fryer, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Burma, were invited 
and consented to be present 
at the opening ceremony. 
In 1902 Mr. Aga Mahmood joined 
the 'Rangoon Chamber of Com- 
merce, now known as the Burma 
Chamber of Commerce, of which he 
is still a member. In the following 
year he received the great honour 
of appointment as Vice-Consul for 
Persia in Rangoon hvHis Imperial 
Majesty the Shah. (5n the occasion 
of the reading of the * * firman * * 
announcing his apjiointment, Mr. 
Aga Mahmood had the honour of 
the presence 
on invitation 
of Sir Herbert 
Thirkell White, 
then Chief 
Judge of the 
Cljirf ('(nni of 

I- 


at Cazamine, Kerbala, Najuf and 
Samerah. His religious duties being 
thus performed, Mr. Aga Mahmood 
returned to Rangoon vitr Bombay, 
arriving there in 1905. During his 
absence his business affairs were 
entrusted to Mr. Marshall James 
Fox who conducted them ably and 
also acted as Vice-Consul for Persia. 
In the year of his return he was 
re-appointed by Government to sit 
on the Municipal Board as Commis- 
sioner, and in the following year 
he was appointed an Honorar}^ 
Magistrate. Mr. Aga Mahmood has 
been thrice married. In the year 
t88i he espoused Sakeena Bibi, 
daughter of Hajee Mirza Ali 







Khan Bahadur H. M. MALAK 
{Hijab-e-Mouldn^ Malak) BUDRUD* 
DIN GOOLAM HUSEIN, President, 
Mehdi Bag Institution, Nagpur, 
Central Provinces. Sonof an Inman 
Doctor, Miakhan Hakeem, who prac- 
tised in Bombay Fort, and was 
well known and popular among his 
countr3mien and the Parsec com- 
munity. Born at Bombay in the 
year 1855 and educated at the 
Elphinstone High School in his 
native town. On completii^ his 
education, he joined the service of 
Government in the Treasurj' Depart- 
ment and was posted to Aden. He 
served at this centre for two years 
un.l-a-half till the year 1880, when 
he resigned his 
appointment 
and returned 
to Bombay. 
Here he entCT- 
ed mercantile 
life. He car- 
ried on business 
in Bombay for 
some ten years 
from 1880 to 
,1891. In the 
latter year he 
came in con- 
tact with his 
predecessor, 
the late Mr. 
Malak, but it 
was not till 
1892 that the 
late and the 

& resent Mr. 

alak, in com- 
pany with a few 
others, trans- 




. I'.ouss,” Rangoon, Resipence of Mr. Aga Mahmoop. ferred them- 

sdves to Nag- 

. Akbar Korasamy, a well-known pm, started the Institution, and 

• ’• merchant of Rangoon, who died established a business as mer- 

iniM.Mi without issue in 1889. In 1890 he chants, which he has carried on 
. . ; . married the younger sister of M. ever since concurrently with his 

; Backer Sherazee and had issue, other affairs. This institution was 

.i. u uii a son, Hassen, iii 1891, and a founded by the predecessor of Mr. 

! ’ ' ' V daxighter, Hosainy Mahpiood, m Malak, the son of a Bohra merchant. 
<1 I 1897. He lost his second wife in by name Jeewabhai HeebatuUa- 
:.i- 1903. On his return from pil-' bhai, who was a dealer in paints, 

• 0 gnrnage he married the grand- oils and varnishes at Bombay. 

- ■i<- daughter of Aga Ahmed Ispahany, This particular sect of the Bol^ 

.. Khan Bahadur, of whom his community, to which Mr. Malak also 

son, Abbas Mahmood, was born belongs, are known as the D&woodi 
• iili .iii: in 1907. Mr. Aga Mahmood be- Bohras. They believe in Islatn- or 
! ' ■•n came a Freemason in 1886 and the Mahomedan faith, and belong 
■It* Mild joined Lodge “Star of Burma to the Shiah sect of thftt religious 
. r. ,ai 614,” His residence at 43. Dal- body. But they differ m many 
.,.,iy housie Street, Rangoon, is known points from other Mahoraedahs, and 
.1 u-tuia as the "East House.” believe that they have reached 
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esoteric knowledge which filaccs good business men. They are all public is conducted in connwtion 
them in a more favourable position, well-to-do folk in one way or with the Institution by Dr, Liva-e- 

as regards their spiritual welfare, another. The institution consists of Haq Urf Abbasali Alibhai, ^ s., 

than the rest of the Moslems have several families, some having more a graduate of the Bombay Univer- 

attained. While all other Mahom- and some fewer members. The mem- sity. , The founder of the Insdtu- 

edans appear to believe that their bers of the institution now widely t ion, with great wisdom, combined 

religion i$ such that there is nothing known as Atba-e-Malak are all the uplifting influence of religion 

to be kept secret, and have therefore students developing themselves, and with utilitarian doctrines, which ren- 

had all their religious books printed the institution resembles a college, der those trained at its schools ex- 

and published, the Dawoodi Bohras It has a distinctly industrial as well cellent members of the commumty, 

have refrained from such publication as religious side. Women are ad- thoroughly practical in all the as- 

of their religious books, some of mitted on equal terms with men, and pects of life. The Pr^ident Foun- 

which, they hold, are not suitable for allowed all advantages of the tuition der died in the year 1899. He had 

general reading, but should be con- available. They read and write lox^ before pointed out Mr. H. M. 

fined to the use of the adepts among essays and are instructed in needle- Malak as his fit and proper suc- 

their community. For some sixty work and cooking. Among their cessor, and shortly before his death 

or seventy years previous to 1891, subjects are silk and wool knitting be nominated Mr. Malak as the 

this Dawoodi Bohra community had and gold thread embroidery. Many future President of the Institution, 

suffered for the want of proper Mr. Malak during his incumbency 

of this post, has enlarged the scope 
of the Society and has opened 
branches and other centres conduct- 
ed on the same principles as the 
parent Institution. Since the year 
1893 the Society has had its place 
of residence at the Mehdi Bag. 
All members are maintained by the 
Institution, and every day they 
gather at the Mas] id for religious 
instruction, which is imparted by 
the present Mr.* Malak, in the same 
manner as by his predecessor, orally. 
There are sermons and lectures but 
no books, and discussions and ques- 
tions are allowed to enable the 
members to satisfy themselves. 
Although the main doctrines are the 
tenets of Islam, a general idea of all 
religions is iihpafted, in the belief 
of a Universal Religion in the near 
future. It is understood that Mr. 
Malak is the natural successor of 
the founder of the community. It 
that he speedily became distin- Khan Bahadur H. M. Malak. is not an honour that was sought 

guished as a leading man. He by him. It was the founder who 

brought enlightenment to his com- beautiful and interesting specimens sought him out to carry the work 
munity, and his memory, as are- of their work were exhibited in the as one possessed of the gifts which 
former, is held in great veneration. . Ladies’ section of the Cejntral Pro vin- give him the necessary insight to 
It was his plan to form a society ces and Berar Exhibition of 1908. which all matters stand revealed, 
for the purpose of the mutual They are taught at the Institution This is the belief of the commumty, 
improvement and advancement of to become self-supporting and to who do not feel that they have lost 
the members. These were only a earn their own living. The men are their president founder, but see 
handful at the beginning, but the taught all sorts of industrial work him in his successor. It is for this 
results of their mutual helpfulness in aqd handicrafts, agriculture, garden- reason that he was singled out for 
secular as well as spiritual matters ing, carpentry, trading, etc. It is nomination and that the members 
has secured their ^increase in many expect ea of ttiem that they shall be have a mystic belief in him and his 
parts of India, Bombay, Surat, self-^helpful and useful members of mission. The Institution has many 
Ahmedabad, Sidhpur, Malwa, Society. A school for boys and girls sympathisers outside of the ranlcs 

Burh 4 in)ur and other Guzerat is attached to the Institution, and of ita members among the Dawoodi 

centres inhabited by the Bohra there is also established a I^bating Bohra community, and it is the hope 

community. Most of the members Society, in which both rnen and of the president and promoters to 

ar^5 traders, carrying on business as women take part. A charitable bring aO within its influence; and 
shop-keep^s and merchants, the dispensary for the inmates of the th^ believe that the upkeep of the 
Bohras being generally estimated as Mehdi Bag as well as for the outsit Institution makes for the future 


spiritual guidance, and their obser- 
vances had' fallen to a matter of 
ritual only. At this point Mr. 
Malak* s predecessor, being already 
in communion with some spiri- 
tually far advanced superior 
beings who had made it their 
duty to look to the welfare 
of humanity at large, came forward 
as a religious teacher. He had in 
view the spiritual enlightenment 
and welfare of the community, so 
he devoted himself to the spread 
of new ideas in connection with 
their religious beliefs. 

The late Mr. Malak acquired no 
scholastic education and had no 
knowledge of any language but his 
native uuzerati. But his natural 
talents enabled him to establish his 
reputation as a teacher and a solver 
of difficult questions in religion, 
philosophy, physical and mental 
science, and industrial matters, so 
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welfare of the whole community, 
both inside and outside the Institu- 
tion. Mr. Malak has earned the 
respect of all and is recognised as one 
of the leading merchants of Nagpur 
and the Central Provinces. He is 
a landlord and malguzar of Umrer, 
and the rest-house for well-to-do 
travellers, and the library in the 
town, owe their existence to the 
liberality of Mr. Malak. He takes 
an interest^- all public movements 
and is a member of the Municipal 
Committee of Nagpur. He served 
on several Committees in connection 
with the Central Provinces and 
Berar Exhibition, in which he exhi- 
bited .some beautiful interesting 
Indian products in a tasteful edifice 
built at a great cost. He is also 
a life-member of the Mahomedan 
Educational Conference and a 
member of the Moslem League, 
representing the Central Provinces 
■iikI K<*r;tr He is President by elec- 
. .III. .\uiuma.. . Ilami Islam, 

• re" -d bv Gov- 


ernment as representing the Mahom- 
edan community. His name ap- 
pears in the Provincial and Execu- 
tive Committees of the Indian 
Charitable Relief Fund of iqo8. In 
short there is not any public move- 
ment with which his name is not 
associated. He also holds a seat in 
the Chief Commissioner’s Durbar. 

Messrs. MANSFIELD & SONS, 
Limited, 2, New China Baxaar, Cal- 
cutta, Gas, Electrical and Hydraulic 
Engineers. The principal business 
of Mansfield & Sons, Ltd., lies 
m the supply of the Mansfield 
Patent Oil Gas Apparatus for 
producing gas from any kind of 
nil or grease. The gas so produced 
is utilised for lighting, heating, 
and driving gas engines, in fact 
for any description of work to which 
ordinary gas is applicable. The 
Mansfield Patent gas plant is largely 
in use tor light, heat and power 
all over India and Burma. It is 
extensively used for lighting Rail- 


way Stations, Hospitals, Palaces 
and Mansions of the nobility and 
gentry in India and Burma, and 
for similar purposes in all other 
countries. In Egypt, for instance, 
Messrs. Mansfield & Sons, Ltd., 
have just completed contracts for 
%hting four towns, Damanhbur, 
Kaffyr-Zyat, Zifteh and Fayoum. 
These contracts were carried 
through on account of the Egyp- 
tian Government. The Company 
have also laid down their plant 
for lighting several towns in Eng- 
land up to 5,000 lights. The Com- 
pany are also interested in steel 
pijws, syphons and culverts of large 
dimensions for irrigation purposes, 
which they supply and erect in 
position. Besides their specialities 
the Company undertake general 
engineering in which they do a 
large business, Mr. Alfred Mans- 
field is the Managing Director of 
the Company, and Messrs. Frank 
Oliver and Gilbert Mansfield are 
the other Directors. 
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Messrs. MARTIN & Co., Engi- 
neers and Contraetors, i6, Phayre 
Street, Rangoon, Burma. Estab- 
lished in the year 1906. The firm 
despite its youth is in a very large 
way of business in Burma, and carries 
on veiy extensive operations, especi- 
ally in the building line, lliey are 
at present engaged in eonstructii^ 
ofiuses for the British India 
Steam Navigation Company at 
Rangoon, and premises for the 
Govenunent Engineering School at 
Insein. Messrs. Martin & Co. have 
just completed fine buildings for 
the Military Police Training School 
at Mandalay, and are engaged in 
constructing premises for Messrs. 



Mr. A. C. Martin. 


Goonamal, Jewellers at Rangoon, S. 
Balthazar, and Messrs. Whheaway, 
Laidlaw & Co., in the same city. 
They have also the Jew'ish Synagogue' 
at Rangoon under construction. 
The firm quarry their own stone, 
having quarries at Mopalin, and 
have also establislied the manufac- 
ture of bricks and cement tiles in a 
large way at Thamaing, whence they 
supply not only .their own consider- 
able requirements in effecting their 
contracts, but also the demands of the 
general public. They have other 
brick-fields at Kamasmt, to supple- 
ment the s^ply of bricks from 
Thamaing. Tney hold important 
contracts from the Government of 
Burma in the Public Works Depart- 
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ment, in the matter pf the con- 
struction of roads and minor build- 
ings as from time to time required. 
Messrs. Martin have introduced the 
use of reinforced concrete work 
. for floors and building into Burma, 
and are the only firm in the province 
that use that style of construction. 
They are large users of iron 
and steel work in connection with 
their building operations, aU of 
which they import specially from 
Europe. They are also large 
importers of coal from Bengal, and 
stone from Bomb^, all for use in 
their operations. They keep a staff 
of architects specially for the design- 
ing of buildings and constructions of 
all descriptions, and are thoroughly 
equipped in every respect to carry 
out the largest contracts. Besides 
occupying a leading position as 
Constructional Engineers, Messrs. 
Martin make as|)eeiality of artesian 
well boring, in which they have been 
very successful in Upper Burma. 
The firm are local agents for 
Crossley's Oil Engines. They have 
branches at Mandalay and Sittang. 
The partners are Mr. A. C. Martin 
and Mr. S. P. Dass. 

Mr. Arrakiel Carapiet Martin, 
senior partner of the firm of Martin 
& Co., Engineers and Contractors, 
Rangoon, was born in Persia in the 
year 1864. As a child he was sent 
to Calcutta for his education, which 
he received! at the Armenian College 
and St. Xavier’s College in that city, 
being afterwards placed at the Seeb- 
ore Engineering College to obtain 
is technical training. He passed 
out of the Engineenng College in 
the year 1886, and joined Govern- 
ment service in the Public Works 
Department, being posted to Burma. 
In this Department he served with 
credit, placed in charge of many 
divisions in succesMon. He was 
entrusted with the sole charge of 
the erection of the head works of 
the Mandalay Canal, this being 
the largest canal in Burma. Mr; 
Martin resigned from the Public 
Works Department after. 14 years’ 
service m the year 1900, and in that 
year started the firm of Nahapiet 
and Martin, Engineers and. Contrac- 
tors of Rangoon. While a partner 
in this firm, he had sole charge of the 
erection of the Mandalay Bazaar, 
the largest market in the Eastv 
He also :cohStrUcted all the buildings , 
for the Electric TrmnWay at Matida- 


,lay for Messrs. Dick, Kerr & Co,, 
the English Contractors. He dis- 
solved partner^p with Mr. 
Nahapiet in 1906, having decided 
to start another business in the 
same line on his own account 
under the style and title of Martin 
& Co. as above. He has brought 
this business to considerable success 
in the short space of time subse- 
quent to the change. Mr. A. C. 
Martin was the discoverer of the 
silver and lead mines of Burma, 
and started the operations for the 
Burma Mines & Ry. Smelting 
Company, of which he was one of the 
original Directors, until the business 
was taken over by Messrs. Bewick 



Mr. S. K Pass. 


Morring & Co., of London. The 

f )roperty promises to be one of the 
argest lead ore smelting works in 
the East, and is now turning out 
about 2,000 tons of lead per month. 
He is aDirector of the Victoria Lands 
Company, and Golden Valley Estate 
Company, and is also interested in 
tin mines in the Maliwun and Tayoy 
Districts. He also holds a directorship 
in the Burma Mines Devdopmenl 
^ency, which concern possesses 
concessionsof good seamsof coal. Be- 
^4^ these latge lnterest$ Mr.. Martin 
is a private landowner, andpossesses 
several building sites and buildings 
at Rangoon. 

Mr. SIVA PADA DASS, partner in 
the firm ;of Messrs. Martin & Co., 






Goveknment Engineering School, Insein, 
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Engineers and Contractors, Rangoon. 
Educated at the Roorkee Ei^ineer- 
ing College, and passed into the 
Indian Public Works Department 
in the year 1886 whence he was 
transferred to Burma in 1888. He 
served in the P. W. D. for a period 
of about 18 years, and retired on 
nsionin the year IM4. In 1906 
e joined Mr. A. C. Martin in 
starting his present firm under the 
style of Martin & Co. 

Messrs. McDOWELL & CO.. Ltd., 
Madras. This celebrated firm was 
established early in the last century 
and is now of some 90 years’ stand- 
ing. The name of the firm of 
McDowell & Co. has now become 
a household word in India, and 
even in other countries, in connec- 
tion with their special manufac- 
ture of cigars, wmch have come 
into prominent favour wherever 
good tobacco is smoked ; yet for 
more than half a century of its 
existence tlie firm had no dealings 
in this line of business. It was not 
till the year 1882 that the then 
senior partner of Messrs. McDowell 
dc Co,, the late Mr. A. M. Hooper, 
had his attention attracted to the 
possibilities of the cigar industry 
in India. At that time the business 
of cheroot and cigar making was 
carried on in this country in a very 
rough fashion, and though the 
product was used considerably in 
India, it had little sale beyond the 
borders of the country. This has 
all been changed by the enterprise 
of such firms as Messrs. McDowell 
& Co., and Indian cigars are now 
made in a manner which, coupled 
with the great improvement effected 
in the methods of curing the indi- 
genous leaf, has ensured them a 
welcome in all countries. It was 
thus wme 26 years ago that 
Messrs. McDowell & Co., at the 
instance of the late Mr. Hooper, 
entered the cigar manufactunng 
industry in which they have since 
become so famous. The firm at first 
started operations at Trichinopoly, 
the orignal home of the Indian cigar. 

Finding the demand for good 
quality cigars, such as were turned 
out at the firm’s factory, very encour- 
aging, Mr. Hooper decided to extend . 
the enterprise and take up the manu- 
facture on a larger scale and in a 
manner more consistent with modern 
methods. It was accordingly arrang- 


ed to establish a factory at Madras, 
thoroughly equipped in an up-to- 
date manner, and to this end Messrs. 
McDowell & Cx). sent down 40 rollers 
with their families from Trichino- 
poly to Madras, and a commodious 
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Laie Mr. A. M. Hooper. 

factory was provided adjoining 
the firm's premises. The result of 
this move was to give a great 
impetus to the sale of cigars as 
manufactured by the firm, and this 


was due to the great care which has 
always been exercised by Messrs. 
McDowell in the selection of only 
the finest Indian leaf, and to the 
attention devoted to the perfecting 
of the outward shape and look oi 
the cigars manufactured; the 
wrappers being made of fine 
Sumatra leaf which has a superior 
appearance for the purpose to Indian 
leaf. Up to the year 1900 Messrs. 
McDowell confined their manufacture 
to picked Indian tobacco covered 
with Sumatra leaf and even with 
these limited opportunities produced 
a cigar which became a prime 
favourite with smokers. In 1900, 
however, the firm showed further 
enterprise, and in order to keep pace 
with the times,, the taste of Indian 
users of tobacco having become more 
cosmopolitan, they introduced the 
blending of imported tobacco with 
the Indian leaf, a measure which has 
been attended with remarkable suc- 
cess, due to the expert knowledge 
they have brought to bear upon the 
process of blending the various 
tobaccos employed. The result has 
fully justified expectations, and by 
thefr skill and knowledge as typified 
in their cigars, Messrs. McDowell & 
Co. have built up a reputation for 
excellence in tobacco manufactures 
unexcelled in Southern India. In 
order to keep their factory up to 
date the fiimi have spared no 
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expense in bringing out from the 
Continottt and England, European 
expetls who have proved of great 
asastanee in keeping the style and 
finish of the article up to modem re- 
quirements. They, have also on two 
occasions sent rollers from Madras 
to London to manufacture cigars. 
As a consequence of this liberal 
policy the reputation of Indian 
eigai-s has spread beyond the 
borders of India, and Messrs. 
McDowell’s productions are known 
and appreciated all over the world. 
Their manufactures formed a very 
prominent exhibit at the Empire 
of India Exhibition and they were 
awarded two gold medals in 1895 
and 1806 for their high standard 
of excellence and 
uniform quality. 

They were also ex- 
hibited at the 
Adelaide Jubilee In- 
ternational Exhibi- 
tion of 1887, and 
the Graham^s Town 
Exhibition of 
1888-89 where they 
were awarded orders 
of merit. The South 
African war with 
the Boers of igoo-oi 
gave a great impetus 
to the business. 

Owing to the enor- 
mous demand for 
Indian cigars for the 
British troops dur- 
ing this war, the 
firm's large factory 
in Madras was 
found unequal to 
the task of turning 
out the cigars re- 
quired; and an 
additional factory 
was established at Trichinopoly, 
where no f^wer than 1,000 hands 
were employed in making, packing 
and boxing, the firm’s famous make 
of Bahadur cigars. It is computed 
that dunng the continuance of the 
War in South Africa. 16 million 
cigars, which placed end to end 
would measure 1,000 rtiiles in length, 
were shipped to South Africa, and 
smoked by the British troops. 
Messrs. McDowell have introduced 
great variety into the form of 
Indian cigars,’ and now manufacture 
these in over 50 different shapes and 
sizes to suit all tastes and pockets. 
Their large and airy factory at 


Madras will accommodate 600 hands, 
with a daily outturn of from 60,000 
to 100,000 cigars. In addition to 
their cigar manufacturing business, 
Messrs. McDowell & Co. Started, 
some five years ago, cigarette- 
making, importing for this purpose 
the latest machinery from Europe, 
capable of turning out up to 
5oo,ow cigarettes per day. In 
this line also the firm has kept 
thoroughly up-to-date, for, recognis- 
ing again the importance of expert 
knowledge, they brought out from 
England a skilled tobacco blender 
with over 30 years’ experience. 
The machinery laid down can turn 
out the choicest blends of Egyptian 
and Turkish tobacco as well as 



MeNsrs. McDowbll St Co.’s Factory, Madras. 


the cheapest Virginia cigarettes. 
Messrs. McDowell aim at suiting 
all classes of purchasers, though 
owing to the nature of the demand 
the bulk of the business is in 
the latter kind. Over 2,000,000 
cigarettes are made and disposed 
of per month, and yet this branch 
of the industry is still in its infancy, 
for India offers a huge field for the 
cigarette Poking habit. Outside of 
the tobacco line Messrs, McDowell 
& Co. carry on a large and impor|- 
ant business as wholesale wine 
merchants, in which they are the 
oldest established finii in Southern 
India, They also deal largely in 


every class on imports and exports 
and undertake Insurance in all its 
branches. 

Messrs. G. McKENZIE & Company. 
Motor Ehigineers, Cycle and Athletic 
Outfitters, No. 40, Soolay Pagoda 
Road, Rangoon. Sole proprietor, 
Mr. George McKenzie. Established 
in the year 1902. The firm are 
specialists in motor cars, bicycles, 
billiard tables, and all kinds of 
athletic gear. They deal principally 
in motor ears and were the pioneer 
of the motor business in Burma, 
and maintain their premier position 
by up-to-date enterprise. In this 
line they are agents for the famous 
makes of “Rover" and “Arrol- 
J ohnstone Motor 
Cars. ’ ’ They have 
made their name 
chiefly with the first 
mentioned make of 
car. Their 8-h.n. 
“ Rover ’ ’ has estab- 
lished itself as the 
most popular car in 
Rangoon, and the 
local grievance is 
that the firm cannot 
supply this car fast 
enough to cope with 
the demand pro- 
duced by its excel- 
lent performances. 
When Mr. George 
McKenzie first start- 
ed the business, it 
was but in a small 
way for the purpose 
of dealing in cycles 
and athletic gear 
only, of which a 
speciality was made 
of Rover “Premier” 
and “Raglan” 
cycles, and Bussey and Co.’s 
celebrated athletic reqtiisites. A 
glance round the present, exten ■ 
sive premises where the firm now 
carries in its business, is sufficient 
to disclose the ^reat enterprise 
.and sound practical knowledge 
that has succeeded in building 
lip so large a business from small 
beginnmgs in the short, space of six 
years, in a small though prosperous 
City. The large new garage and 
workshops for repairs to motor cars 
and cycles recently erected by the 
firm in 32nd Street, Rangpon, at 
the back of their premises in 
Soolay Pagoda Road, are among 



the best in the East. The firm do 
not confine themselves to repairs to 
their own specialities only, out do 
a large business in repairs and refit- 
tings for all makes of motor cars 
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& Co. employ two trained European 
motor mechanics, in addition 
to Mr. G. McKenzie who is a 
practical Engineer and himself 
takes an active part in the business. 
They also have in their employ a 
practical European motor tyre 
repairer, and among the most recent 
additions to their extensive machm- 


road was quite negotiable for motor 
cars, provided the surface was 
made good. The Government put 
the work of repairing the rQad_ in 
hand at once, and the sixl^ miles 
of road between Thabmtkyin and 
Mogok is now the finest road ex- 
isting in any pwt of Burma. The 
service of motor cars now inaugu- 


ery is an up-to-date re-treading rated has proved a positive boon 
plant for re-treading 
and repairing tyres. 

Among their latest 
clients for motor 
cars are the Burma 
Ruby Mines district, 
where Messrs. Mc- 
Kenzie & Co. have 
supplied a service 
of half a dozen 
Arrol- Johnstone 
cars of high power, 
to run over sixty 
miles of the hilliest 

/licfriiaf in 



Mr. G. McKenzie 
was specially selected by the 
Government of Burma to inspect 
the road and report as to whether 
it was suitable for the proposed 
motor car service, as hitherto it 
had taken days to reach Mogok 
and the Ruby Mines. After thor- 
ouglily inspecting the locality Mr. 
McKenzie was able to report favour- 
ably, and advised the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Province that the 


to the Ruby district. Messrs. Mc- 
Kenzie & Co. gained great reputa- 
tion for the skill am enterprise 
With which they put through their 

E ortion of the work, and are to be 
ighly congratubted on the excel- 
lent results obtained. The firm also 
supplied motor cars for the service 
between Toungoo and Thandaung, 
the new hill station for Burma, 
which has been a great benefit 



to Residents ot Rangoon, having 
brdtight the hill station within easy 
reach of the port Among the 
latest additiontoMessre. McKenzie’s 
business is that of the manuf aeture 
of blQiard tables, for which they 
are adding a branch establ ishment. 
The taWes are manufactured of 
teakwodd grown in Burma. For 
the superintendence of this depart- 
ment the firm are engaging a 
practical European billiard table 
fitter, and within a short period 
they win be turning out some 
of the best and inost up-to-date 
tables and requisites. Besides 
the above lines, IdCssrs. McKenzie 
stock a very large and complete 
supply of all descriptions of athle- 
tic gear, and a practical European 
is in charge of this depart- 
ment. All the different dcfiart- 
ments of the firm's business are 
under the charge of skilled Euro- 
peans. Mr. George McKenzie, sole 
proprietor, Messrs. G. McKenzie & 
Co., is a native of Glasgow, in 
which city he was bom in the year 
1874. He was educated at Glasgow 
and in the same town served his 
apprenticeship to the engineering 
trade. In 1897 he came to Burma, 
ioirring one of the largest local 
mereantile firms on the usual 3, years 
agreement. At the conclusion of 
this period, hC set up in business for 
himself and started the firm of G. 
McKenzie & Co. It is greatly to 
the credit of Mr. McKenzie that 
he should have been able at 
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such an. Cafly , age and w itk., 
only 3 shears’ ejqperience in the 
country to estabUsh and carry to 
succe$s such a substantial bu^ne^. 
Mr. McKenzie has gained for himself 
in the motor world a reputation 
the “Edge” of Burma. His work 
in connection with the new and very 
prosperous motor car service to the 
Ruby mines has brought him into 
considerable prominence. 

Mr. LOUIS MELOSCH, Pro- 
prietor of Rice' Mill and Brick and 
Tile Works, Moulmein, Burma, is a 
native of the German Empire, 
where he was bom in the town of 
Altona, in Holstein, in the year 1849. 
He received his education m Ger- 
many. After visiting engineer- 
ing schools he elected to volunteer 
for his one year’s service m the 
German army, and joined his regi- 
ment m 1869. On the outbreak 
of the Franco-Germf.n War of 1870 
he was called out for active service 
and he served with distinction 
throughout the whole of the sub- 
sequent campaign, from the out- 
break of hostilities to the declara- 
tion of peace. He took part in 
six pitched battles and obtained 
the war medal with six clasps. 
That coveted distinction, the Iron 
Cross, which is never granted 
except for personal gallantry in 
the field, was also besjowed upon 
him. In 1871, after the close of 
the war. he came to Burma and 
joined the firm of Melosch, Holla- 


inahn & Co., who were the original 
pioneer Rice Miliers m Bprina, 
estaldished in the year 1859, I" 
1877 he took over, the busmessand 
■mill and conducted it under his 
own name, and has carried it 
on ever, since as proprietor. In 
1891 he added a Brick and Tile 



Mr. 1.. MELOSCB 4 

Works and proceeded to manufac- 
ture these commodities of clay far 
sujperior to that obtainable m 
other parts of Burma. The bricks 
and tiles are burned in a continuous 
kiln and modem up-to-date 
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machinery is used throughout at the 
works for their manufacture. Mr, 
Melosch has been a member of the 
Moulmein Volunteer Artillery since 
its enrolment, and for the greater 
part of the time was Commandant 
of the Corps, holding His Majesty's 
Commission as Major. He also 
commanded during his Captaincy. 
About three years ago he re- 
signed the post of Otftcer Com- 
manding and joined the reserve. 

He holds the V. D. decoration. 

In April 1907 he was re-appointed 
a member of the Municipal 
('ouncil of Moulmein. 

Messrs. MISQUITH & Co., 
Merchant Street, Rangoon. The 
name of Misquith has been con- 
nected with the musical world 
of the Madras Presidency for 
the past sixty years, and for 
close on a quarter of a century 
ii Ijhs a household word in 
di. ri Mr. (>. Misqir.th 
' ' <>u 


East ) in 1865 j when tlie di^lienlties on the Upright and Grand by 
of transport, until the advent of Rich Lipp, some of whicdi are 
railways, entailed a journey by still in use at the hill station, 
country cart of six to eight In 1875 the two elder brothors 
weeks for a piano from the opened a business in Madras 
seaport of Madras to Ootacamund. which was considerably enlarged, 
The instruments imported in finer premises being purchased 
those days were the Squares by in 1879 under the Managership 
Sehiedmayer 8: Sons, and later of the present proprietor, Mr. 




Messrs. Misquith & Co., Rangoon. 



W. F. Misquith. With the spirit 
of enterprise fairly aroused, 
Burma, which offered new 
ground, was the next field of 
the firm’s operations, a branch 
being opened in Rangoon by 
Mr. R. V. Misquith in 1889, and 
Mr. Oscar Misquith placed in 
charge. 

On the death of Mr. R. V. 
Misquith, the business was ta.ken 
over entirely as a distinct con- 
cern by Mr. Oscar Misquith, and 
another branch opened at Man- 
dalay soon after. 

The special feature of the 
Burma business is the great 
importance given to the con- 
struction of pianps suitable for 
■ this the most trying climate of 
.any in the world. .To this end 
Mr. Oscar Misqnith has found tt 
very -necessaiy to personally visit 
; the difffitentfafitoijas ih 
and the Continent' to instruct 
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the MtOiftkers on the points most 
e^hthtl in the construction, of 
pianos for a hot damp elimate. 

: 1 [Tie Rangoon business, is carried 
on in modem and up-to-date 
premises situated in the most 
central part of ' the city, consisting 
of a two-storeyed building with 
spacious show rooms, containing a 
magnificent display of grand and 
upright pianos by well-known 
makers, such as.Broadwood, Brins- 
mead, Blnthner, Collard, Cramer, 
Hopkinson, Gruss, Lipp, Sehied- 
ma}rer, and the latest designs in 
Pianolas and Piano players, etc., 
etc. A gallery running at the ex- 
treme end of the buildings has 
>>een specially built for the display 
of organs and harmoniums, while 
the first floor has been devoted to 
an attractive stock of music and 
musical instruments. 

The firm possesses also every 
facility for the building of pipe 
organs, pianos, and other musical 
instruments, and employ a staff of 
qualified tuners and bmlders from 
the leading factories of Europe, to 
enable them to meet in every respect 
the musical requirements of the 
country. 

Messrs. MISQUITH & Co., Ld., 
Madras, Piano, Organ and Musical 
Suppliers, Importers and Manu- 
facturers. In the early forties 
of the last century there settled 
on the wooded slopes of the 
Nilgiris a Portuguese gentleman 
who was destined to leave an 
abiding mark on the social historj' 
of the southern Presidency. This 
was Signor J. C. Misquita, who had 
previously been connected with the 
Roman Catholic miesthond. He 
was a most accomplished musician, 
equally proficient with organ, violin, 
or .guitar. Taking up his residence 
at Ootacamund, he established him- 
self in business there as organist 
and a teacher of music, ana also 
set up a small emporium for the 
sale of musical instruments. This 
was the foundation of the present 
firm of Misquith & Co,, Ld., a firm 
that has built up a reputation 
second to . none in India. The 
founder of the firm in due course 
married an Eiiglish lady at Ootaca^ 
nrand, and she bore him eleven 
children, — six sons arid five 
daughters. Of these one died in 
infancy, but the reittaining ten 
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fiourished, and were all profession- 
ally conntoted with musk. In 
1878 the Madras firm of Misquith 
& Co. was founded as part of the 
Ooty business, but previous to that 
date the family name had been 
ai^licised, and changed from 
Misguita to Misquith. The Madras 
business rose rapidly into promin- 
encff, and soon became the head- 
quarters of the firm, with branches 
at Bangalore, Rangoon, and the 
Straits Settlements. In due course, 
the founder of the firm hatdng 
died, the conduct of the business 
devolved on three sons, and of 
these, Mr. Walter Francis Misquith 
assumed charge of the head-office 



Mr, W. F. MiscfiTH. 

and the branches at Bangalore and 
Ootacamund, while the late Mr. 

. Roland Misquith managed the 
Singapore branch of the business, 
and Mr. Oscar Misquith looked 
after the interests of the Rangoon 
depot. In 1892 the partnership , 
between the three brothers under- 
went a chsinge, and although the 
tmsiness in India and Bumia is still 
continued at the branches for- 
merly contrplled jointly by the 
firm, they are now eondneted in 
separate interests.. The main 'firm 
of Messrs. Misquith (k 
was convert^ into a Limited 
Company ,in " May with 

Mr. Walter F. Misquith as Mauag* 
'^uig. Director.. ...' 


Misquith Hall, the main place of 
business of the firm in Madras, is 
centrally located in close proximity 
to Government House, and at the 
junction of the principal roads. 
The firm own extensive shops and 
warehouses, and have Organ Works 
on a large scale, where only the 
very finest of material is used. 
They build largely for churches, 
and are the leamng dealers in this 
class of instrument in India. 
Organs have to be specially built 
and protected, to enable them to 
withstand the climate of this coun- 
try, and to a solution of these 
difficulties the firm have applied 
themselves with such good results 
that their instruments have invari- 
ably given every satisfaction to 
their purchasers, many of whom, 
including amateur and professional 
musicians of note, have expressed 
their thorough appreciation of the 
instruments supplied and the re- 
pairs to old instruments carried out 
by the firm. Some of the organs 
renovated by Messrs. Misquith & Co., 
have seen upwards of fifty years’ 
service, and are still in use in various 
places of worship. One example of 
quick and efficient work which 
stands to the credit of the firm is 
specially worthy of note. Between 
]&nday and Friday of one week the 
bellows of the St . George’ s Cathedral 
Organ (a large 3 manual and pedal) 
were removed, renovated, and re- 
placed. The bellows were in a shock- 
ing condition, and their removal 
involved taking out the whole of the 
pedal pipes on the C sharp side of 
the organ, supporting the massive 
upper work and unfixing a large 
number of trackers and other por- 
tions of the action. Work was com- 
menced on Monday, and by the fol- 
lowing Friday the bellows were back 
in their place, abscilutdy perfect, and 
the whole of the portion of the organ 
that liad been disturbed was once 
more in thOrbUgh order. The in- 
strument thus successfully operated 
upon was a most valuable specimen 
of Messrs, Hill & Solis’ Older instru- 
ments, dating back to .1837. ^ 

Much of the success that the firm 
have achieved in another direction 
is due to their policy of importing 
: nohei hilt ihsti^ents specially 
wited to the various dimsfljes of 
India, Burimv and' the Straits Set- 
tlemchtis. .This',; chhrstetemtic of 
< the hrm h8|,s been recognised by a; 



discerning musical public, and testi- 
monials from hundreds of purchasers 
testify to the durability, beauty of 
tone, and general excellence of' the 
pianos supplied. The firm also 
execute all kinds of repairs, and in 
this department their work, as is 
shown by numerous testimonials 
from well-known and prominent 
people, is thorough and durable. 
Messrs. Misquith & Co. represent 
the best firms of makers, English, 
French, German and American, 
and they import on a large scale 
every kind of musical accessory. 

Mr. Walter Francis Misquith, 
the Managing Director of Messrs. 
Misquith & Co., Ld. (more generally 
known as Wallace Misquith), is one 
of the leading musicians in Madras. 
He was born at Ootacamund in 
1856, and has been connected with 
the musicial profession since he was 
five years of age. He is an accom- 
plished organist, and has acted as 
organist of several ehiirches includ- 
<'('orge's Cathedral, Madras. 

.. 1 h»‘ organic nui rhoir- 
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in the hrm and at this time the 
style was again altered and opera- 
tions have since been carried on 
under its present title of Mitchell, 
Christensen & Co. In the follow- 
ing year, 1905, Mr. Christensen took 
over the firm and since that time has 
personally carried on and managed 
its affairs. They are the leading 
stevedoring firm of Monlmein and 
also act as J^teamship Agents, and 
some considerable business has been 
done by them as Salvage Contractors. 
Messrs. Mitchell, Christensen, under 
the present able management, have 
been extending the scope of their 
business, and have laid the nu- 
cleus of a trading fleet by the ptir- 
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Mr. P. T. Christensen. 


chase of a seagoing vessel for the 
Indian coasting trade. There is 
likelihood of further steamers being 
added in the near future. The 
present considerable increase in the 
business of the firm has been due to 
the energy and abilities of Mr. P. T. 
Christensen, who has made it the 
leading firm of its kind in the dis^ 
trict. Mr. Christensen is a native 
of Denmark. He came to Burma 
in the year 1898 and joined his pres-, 
ent firm, soon rising to the position 
.of partner. He now controls the 
whole business of Messrs. Mitchell, 
C&ristensen & Coi 


The MITSUr BUSSAN 
KAISHA, Eanguon Agent, Mr. H. 
Kursisawa, Thi?‘ business ironsc is 
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the branch agency in Burma for the 
famous Mitsui House of Tokyo, 
Japan, which carries on maynv 
enterprises, including banking, trad- 
ing. mining and shipping in the 
land of the Rising Snn and abroad. 
Owing to thi! peculiar system in 
Japan, where the family, and not 
the jjerson, is the unit, the whole 
business is controlled by deveii 
families originating from the 
famous Fujiwara Clan, of which the 
present head is Baron Haehiroye- 
moii Mitsui. The Mitsui Bussan 
Kaisha forins the Trading Depart- 
ment of the Mitsui House, and it is 
in this department sjpeeially that 
the great operations of the firm are 
known abroad. The Mitsuis have 
been established in banking and 
other business in Japan for upwards 
of 200 years, but it was nut till the 
ancient exclusive policy of that 
Empire was abandoned that the 
foreign trading department known 
under the above title w^as estab- 
lished. This occurred in the year 
1876. The progress of the house 
has been rapid since that date, and 
it is now bv far the must important 
commercial house in Japan, its 
foreign business alone totalling 
seventy million yen per annum, or 
one-seventh of the total foreign trade 
of Japan. The Company, in Jaiian 
export coal (from their own mines), 
cotton yarn, raw silk, habutai rice, 
cotton cloth, copper, silver, camphor, 
coral, cement, timber railway sleep- 
ers, sulphur, matches, and' many 
other raw and manufactured mate- 
rials ; and import a very wide range 
of goods, front leaf tobacco up to 
battleships. They own a fleet of 
seven efficient steamers, all loo-Ai 
and of gross tonnage aggrcMtiiig 
upwards of 20,000 tons, ^lese 
steanters ply in the carrying trade to 
all parts of the Near and Far East,, 
induding Rangoon. Altho^h the 
carrying capacity of their owtt 
steamers amounts to more than half 
a million tons per annum, the extenr 
sive operations of the Company 
requite much additional tonnage, and 
they Are well ktiowm as .Otie of the 
great charterers of stem and safi 
in London and in the. Bait. The 
port of Rangoon; receives its full 
share of the great trade of the 
Mitsui Bussan; ; nithaugh the 
Company only esta^siied them- 
selves in the diy . ini Dedanber 
190b. Befpfc that period the trade 
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of ^ firm with Bwiim ytm .eanied 
on hy ihe present Agent, lilr. H. 
fCnraeayira. in his own name. His 
enterprise and ability built up a 
trnde that rendered it lucrative for 



services as Agent. The Mitsui a^ich he is now engaged in carty- 
Bussan KitishO represent inany of ing on. 
the best European and Ameiiean \ ^ ^ 

fit^. of manufacturers, and under- Babu RAJKISSEN MOOKER- 
take the Agency of the best Known JEE, Ship’s Banian, Stevedore 
Insurance Cofi^anies. Their direct 
trade with Burma is increasing, 
to the mutual benefit of the two 
countries. Mr. H. Kurasawa has 
been a resident of Rangoon for 
many years. 




Babu J. K. MOOKERJEE, 
'onrietor. TovramDOre Coal Com- 


Babu J. K* Mookerjee, 


Mitsui & Co. to establish a Branch 
House at Rangoon, retaining his 


Proprietor, Joyrampore Coal Com- 
pany. This gentleman is a native 
of Bengal and by caste a high class 
Brahmin, He is a grandson of the 
illustrious Bengali Poet, Ranga Lai 
Banerji. He was born in Bengal 
in the year 1871, and educated at 
the Ripon College, Calcutta. At the 
age of 22 he entered the coal trade, 
which, at that time, (1893), was 
showing signs of the great expan- 
sion which it has since realised in 
Bengal. Babn J. K. Mookerjee 
undertook mining operations, in 
which he has had considerable 
success, and has since conducted 
profitable coal mines in the coun- 
try. He acquired proprietorial 
rights in the Jherriah mine, at pres- 
ent owned by the above Company, 



Babu S. C. Mookerjee. 


and Government Contractor. The 
firm started by Babu Rajkissen 






Mookerjee is the oldest established 
in this line in Calcutta. It was 
originally founded in the year 1852, 
and has been carried on by mem- 
bers of the same family ever since. 
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THE CYCLOPEDIA OF INDIA. 

Import, Rice Mill Proprietors, Ran- 
goon, Bombay, Calcutta and Chitta- 
gong. This firm has been established 
for nearly half a century, having 
its beginning in the year 1861, when 
the enterprising spirit of Moolla 
Dawood Hoosain brought him to 
Burma to establish a trading firm 
in his own name. Moolla Dawood 
Hoosain was a native of Kathiawar 
in Western India, his birthplace 
being Jamnagar, the cajntal of the 
State of the same name, now ruled 
over by Prince Ranjitsingh, the 
renowned cricketer. After a few 
years spent in fostering the trade 
of his firm, Moolla Dawood was 
joined by his elder brother, Haji 
Volly Mahomed Hoosain, whom he 
admitted as a partner to his busi- 
ness, From that time up to the 
year 1903 the brothers Moolla 
Dawood and Haji Vally Mahomed 
carried on the business, together 
sharing the responsibilities of the 
firm, the death of the elder brother 
occurring in that year. After a time 
Moolla Dawood, feeling the pressure 
of advancing years, resigned the 
control of the business to his sons, 
the sons of Haji Vally Mahomed 



Mr. Ahmed Moolla Dawood. 

having separated from the firm on 
the deam of their father. The 
bu^i^ess of the firm has from that 
time been carried on jointly by the 
sons of Moolla Dawood on tho same 
basis, but under the new style and 
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title of Moolla Dawood, ^ns & Co., 
in which firm the parthers are 
Ahmed Moolla Dawood, Abdul 
Satta{ Moolla Dawood, Suleiman 
Moolla Dawood, Abdulla Moolla 
Dawood, and Mahomed Hoosain 



Mr. Mahomed H. M. Moolla Dawood. 

Mucky Moolla Dawood. The firm 
has flounshed under the able man- 
agement of the successors of Moolla 
Dawood and has a sound reputation 
Standing business 
with which the residents of Burma 
are well acquainted. The principal 
business of Moolla Dawood, Sons & 
Co. consists m Rice Milling and 
Export and Import Commission 
Agency, They own Rice Mills at 
Dawbong, Poozoodoung Cr^k and 
at Kanoungtoe, Oil Presses at 
Dawbong and Myingyan, and a 
Ginning Factory and Cotton Press 
at Myingyan and Allanmyo. They 
have blanches at Bombay, Calcutta 
and Chittagong, and correspondents 
in most parts of the world. Over 
and above the thriving business 
which they command, the partners 
are large landed proprietors. The 
founder of the firm, Moolla Dawpod, 
departed this life in the year 1905 
at Rangoon. He was an nrlhb&»« 
Mussulman of the irfd school, and 
distinguished fdr . his charitable 
worlw, by which he earned, name 
and fame, spending freely on ottters 
the inohey: 

almities enabled hhn to earn. He 
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was Sealous in his religion and paid 
fre^ent visits to the bp^ cities 
of Arabia, Mecca and Medina, in 
both ol which cities he p^Wished 
a residence. He was noted for the 


• ^ VV> ' jrt ; j <'.i j ' ; 'ji' 



Mr. ABni'U.A Moolla Dawooo. 

helping hand he extended to all 
needy Indian pilgrims to the land 
of the Prophet, and by these he 
was revered and esteemed. 

Messrs. MORRISON, DAWN & 
G>., Produce, Freight and Exchange 
Brokers, Rangoon. This leading 
firm of Brokers was started in the 
year 1883 under the style of Mor- 
rison, Downes & Co., by Messrs. 
Donald James Morrison and Logan 
Lewis Downes. In 1900, Mir. Fred- 
erick Leigh Dawn was admitted as 
a partner, but the firm was carried 
on under its old style 'until the year 
IM3, when, on the retirement of 
Mr. Downes, the designation of the 
firm was altered to correspond with 
the names of the two remaining part- 
ners, and became Morrison, Dawn & 
Co. The firm is now carried on by 
these two j^ntlemen. Mr. Downes 
arrived in Burma in 1872, and Mr. 
Morrison in 1876, both as assistants 
in the firm of Todd, Findlay Sc Co. 

Since Febrnary ist, 1909, Messrs. 
Morrison and Dawn dissolved part- 
nership, and Mr. Morrison took into 
partnership Messrs. PbiMp Hcnstock 
and Alj^«^non Haslehnrst ^ifh. 
The buelm^ being continued under 
the style of Morrison flir Co. 


MO U L ME I N IC E A N D 
AERATED WATER MANUFAC- 
TORY, Mouliu ein. This business 
has been in existence sipce the early 
seventies, having been originally 
established by Mr. H. Murken. It 
was sold by Mr. Murken to Mr. Otto 
Grotto who carried it on till the 
year 1898 when he disposed of it 
to the present proprietors, Messrs. 
D. H. Hughes and W. P. Mitchdl. 
The output of the Factory when it 
was first started was but small, some 
300 lbs. per day, but in those days 
this quantity was sufficient not 
only to supply local demand at 
Mouhnein but to leave a sur^us 
for shipment to Rangoon. The 
demand at Moulmein since the 
seventies has enormously increased 
and now stands at 10 to 12 tons 
per ^y, of which the Moulmein 
Ice Company supply one-third or 
four tons. The Company’s Factory 
is equipped with the latest machin- 
ery for the purpose of ice-making, 
and is run by steam and oil 
engines. Besides' the manufacture 
of ice the Company undertake the 
production of all kinds of aerated 
waters in which they carry on a 
large business. This is the oldest 
business of the kind at Moulmein 
and holds a leading position. Mr. 
W. P. Mitchell was educated at St. 
Xavier’s Collie, Calcutta, and 
St. Joseph’s College, Darjeeling. 
He is an experienced man in the ice 
and. aerated water business having 
twelve years in which he has 
been engaged for. He has served 
two terms as a Municipal Commis- 
sioner at Moulmein. 

The MOULMEIN PHARMACY, 
Wholesale and Retail Chemists, 
corner of Lower Main Road and 
Mission Street^ Mouhnein. Estab- 
lished in the year 1907 by the sole 
proprietors L. T. Ah Pan and 
Dr. L. T. Ah Pow. The firm carries 
on a general chemists and druggists’ 
business, importing medical require- 
ments of toe very best quality 
direct from Europe. They stock 
all descriptions of patent medicines 
of the best varieti^ and Also deal in 
medical and surgical ihStrumriits 
required by j^fessional medical 
men, besides ah requiritesTor 
cine and snirg^. They Ime an 
optical department where deal 

in Spectacles. eye-glass«is and iR 
other aids to; vision. They have 


installed special apparatus and 
facilities for the testing of eye sight 
and which foiin the best installa- 
tion of its kind in Burma. The 
ajqiaratus was purchased direct 
from the well-known firm of Raphael 
Whey andRedfem, Ltd., of London. 
The Moulmein Pharmacy are also 
opening a photographic branch 
where they stock and deal in 
all descriptions of photographical 
apparatus and requisites, cameras, 
kodaks, films, plates and print'ng 
papers of all kinds, as well as 
chemicals for developing, etc., of 
the best qualities. In their bus'ness 
the firm endeavour to assist the 
poorer classes as much as possible 
oy dispensing the best drugs in 
making up prescriptions at moder- 
ate prices. All bottles and labels are 
imported direct from Europe and 
the dispensing department is per- 
sonally supervised by Dr. Ah Pow 
himself. Dr. L. T. Ah Pow was born 
in the year 1875 at Moulmein and 
received his education at the Moul- 
mein and Rangoon colleges. He 
took his B. A. degree in 1895-6. 
For a time he pursued the avocation 
of teacher at one of the local Mission 
schools, and during this period he 
passed the higher grade Teacher’s 
Examination. In the year 1900 he 
proceeded to Calcutta in order to 
pursue his medical studies. He 
joined the Calcutta Medical College, 
and in 1905 he passed out wuh 
the degree of L. M. S. In the 
following year he passed the M. B. 
degree, taking first place at the 
Calcutta University in the Medical 
Department. He was awarded the 
Umversitj^ Gold Medal and also 
the Silver Medal for Midwifery. 
He obtained the University honours 
in midwifery and i^secology in 
November 1906, and in the follow- 
ing year returned to Moulmein 
where he has since practised as a 
physician and surgeon. He can be 
conshlted at the Moulmeih Phar- 
ma^ at all hours of the day. Mr. 
L. 'T. Ah Pan, partner with Dr. Ah 
Pow in the above firm, was born in 
1872 at Moulmein and educated at 
the Moulmein axid Rangoon coU^eA 
For seven years after completiim 
his sehool cbor^ he emfiloyed 
himsi^f teaching in the Mission 
schools of Motdmein and R.ai^oon. 
He succeeded to the timber 
business, of hb futher in the year 
1896 and for the next ten years 
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carried on the business of a timber 
merchant. He retired from this 
bus'ness in 1906 and joined his 
brother Dr. Ah Pow in start ng the 
Moulmcn Pharmacy. He acts as 
Agent for the Ch'na Mutual Insur- 
ance Company. He has a charit- 
able dispustion and has boon of 
cons' dorable assistan:o to the local 
Missions. For these instltut ons he 
has erected mf.ny bu ld ngs, obtain- 
ing labour on reasonable terms and 
giv ng personal superintendence to 
the work. 

Messrs. MOWER & Company, 
8-12, Spark Street, Rangoon, 
Managing Agents for the Rangoon 
Steam l?ope Manufacturing Com- 




took rope-making and engineering. Mr. SEYMOUR ALFRED 
the business eventually developing MOWER, Senit>r Partner in the 
into the Rangoon Docking and firm of Messrs. Mower & v oinpnpr, 
Engineering Company, Limited, and com is of an o'.d Somersetsliire 
the Rangoon Steam Rope Manufac- family. In 1873 he started business 
turing Company, Limited, in which on his own account in the rice- 
the partners of Messrs. Mower & milling induitry, which buunoss he 
Company retain all the shares. The disposed of prior to starting the 
firm of Mower & Co. act as Man- present firm of Mower & Co. In 
aging Agents to the two limited corijun:tion with Mr. G. S. , Clifford, 
Companies, and they have also es- he e.,tablijhed ^h^ businesses of the 
tablished the Burma Petroleum Pro- R ingonn Docking and Engineering 
ducing Company. Messrs. Mower Company, Limited, and the Rangoon 
and Clifford are also Directors and Steam Rope Works, as well as others, 
principal shareholders of the Ran- He is a Director of the Bank of 
goon Oil Co., Ltd. In 1893 the Burma and of the above Companies, 
engineering business of the Rangoon and of the Rangoon Oil Con^pany, 
Docking and Engineering Company I td. The name of Mr. S. Mower 
was extended by the purchase of in conjanclion with that of his firm 
the works of the Burma Ironworks has been recently brought promin- 
and Engineering Co., Ltd., at Dunee- ently before the public in connection 
daw, and in the following year the witli the training sehenic for the 
Rangoon Docking and Engineering river at Rangoon, land having 
Company established themselves be,en purchased from him by the 
very largely in the import business. Port Trust for extensive improve- 
Messrs. Mower & Co. are also ments. Mr. Mower has al .vay.? 
Agents for various exporters and for taken an active interest in public 
the following English and German affairs and uas for some, time a 
firms of manufacturers whose spe- im mher oi the Municipal Coundl of 
cialities they exploit in Burma Rangoon. 

William Wilson & Co.. High class 

Boilers: Hornsby Akroyd Oil En- Mr. GEORGE STAUNTON 
gines;Wouldham Cement Company; CLIFFORD, Partner in the firm of 
the Southwark Manufacturing Co., Messrs. Mower & Co., Rangoon, was 
Beltings; Wilson Cobbet, Beltings; born in 1867 at the Dep6t, jella- 
Tumer Brothers, Beltings; Richard 
Klinger, Patent Water Gauges; 

Sehuchardt & Sehutte’s Manufac- 
tures; Nicholson File Co.; Kirchner’s 
Wood Working Machinery; Kop- 
pcl & Co.'s Light Railway Materi- 
als : T. .A. Ashton, of Sheffield ; E. S. 

Hindley & Sons : Royce Lunited, 

Dynamos; W. Sisson & Co.; the 
New York Export and Import Co. 

Through the Rangoon Docking and 
Engineering Company they under- 
take launch, pontoon and flat con- 
struction and repairs, construction 
of rice and saw mill machinery, 
and they are importers of engines, 
boilers, and enpneering and mill 
stores and machinery of every 
description. The Rangoon Steam 
Rope Manufacturing Co.’s Works 
are equipped with tba most im- 
proved and modern rope and 
cordage making machinery, and 
ropes, cordage and paulins of all 
descriptions and sises are stocked, 

or manulactiired toorder. The pres-, Mr. G. s. CtiFsoRD. 

ent partners of Messrs. Mower & . „ , 

Co. are S. A. Mower and G. S. pahar> and eidueat*;! at Wellington, • 

New Zealand. His lAfher servM in 
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the 7th Royal Fusiliers and retir- ing fruit) the first year of the 
ing l^ith the rank of Major, settled Company's working resulted in an 
m New Zealand. Mr. Gi S. Clifford excess of receipts over expenditure, 
came to India in 1886, where he Scarcity of water for irrigation has 
^tered the Government Postal been overcome by the kindness of 
Service, in which department he the Maharaja who has accorded the 
served in many parts of India and Syndicate permission to draw 
Burma. He resigned the service supplies from the Sankey's reservoir, 
ni 1899 joined Mr. S. A. Mower, for the distribution of which a 
who is his father-in-law, in the large storage tank of 60,000 gallons 
business of Mower & Co. Mr. Clifford capacity has been erected. The 
is now' Managing Director of the soil and climate of Mysore have been 
Rangoon Docking and Engineering pronounced by experts eminently 
Company, Limited, Rangoon Steam suitable for fruit cultivation and 
Rope Manufacturing Co , Ltd., Ran- the Syndicate have a prosperous 
goon Oil Company, Ltd., and The career before them. 

Bank of Burma, Ltd. Both Mr. 

Mower and Mr. Clifford arc members Mr. MICHAEL JOHN PAUL, 
of the Chamber of Commerce and Horticulturist, of 30 years' practical 
take an active interest in all com- experience. Manager, Mysore Fruit 
mercial matters, more especially in 
those connected with the develop- 
ment of the mineral resources of 
Burma. 

The MYSORE FRUIT SYNDL 
CATE, Limited. This Company 
was founded on June i, 1907, with a 
capital of Rs. three lacs (3,00,000). 
in shares of Rs. 100 each. 80,000 
shares issued are fully paid up. 

The Chairman is Rao Bahadur Arcot 
Maigandadeve Mudaliar, a name 
W'hich augurs well for success. 

The objects of the Syndicate are 
the growing and vending of fruit 
of all descriptions. About forty 
acres have been planted on land 
near the Palace of H. H. the 
Maharajah of Mysore, w'ith 12,000 
graj>e vines, in 21 varieties, also 
Pears, Plums, Peaches, Apricots, 

Apples and Cherries, and there are 
in addition some 150 Australian 
Navel Orange trees, seedless. The 
conditions in Mysore are most Mr, M. J. Paul. 

favourable to the cultivation of 

fruit and that produced by the Syn- . Syndicate, Limited, . Bangalore, 
dieate is of the highest quality and Bom at Victoria, Australia, Edu- 
most delicious flavour, TheSyndi- cated at Model School, Melbourne, 
cate have also taken up 600 acres Mr. Paul has travelled extensively 
of land in the Marikanavi District gathering experience everywhere of 
of Chitaldrug, about 60 miles from the fruit industry. He resided for 
Bangalore where w^ater is available some time in Persia in the vicinity 
for irrigation from a large lake, the of Mount Ararat, where he studied 
largest and artificial in India, the world's old vines of the region, 
eighteen miles by five miles and 150 the seedless variety of Sultana 
feet in depth. They have well-stock- grapes. He voyaged from Asia 
ed nurseries for extensions and re- Minor down the Euphrates on goat 
planting and furthw supplies of skin rafts to Bagdad, thencS by 
plants including olives lor wind- camel to Damascus, visiting the 
brake have been ordered from Aus- Holy Land, and, vid Trieste, on 
tralia. Despite a^ generally poor to Vienna, Russia, and Siberia, 
season (being the first year of bear- returning to Astracan and then 



by the Volga River, the Caspian 
Sea, and back through Persia, 
vid Teheran the Capital, to India, 
and back to Australia after 
three years’ travelling. Then to 
the United States of America where 
he purchased a fruit farm in Califor- 
nia. He sold out after three years 
and went back to Australia vid New 
Zealand; He took up a block of 
forty acres and established a success- 
ful fruit farm, but the excessive rates 
of wages and general labour condi- 
tions in Australia caused him to sell 
out. He came to India two and-a- 
half years ago and travelled here to 
discover the most suitable place for 
fruit farming, fixing on Mysore. 
His Highness the Maharaja showed 
his interest in the project by allow- 
ing Mr. Paul to take up 35 acres near 
his Palace, a great favour. This 
he successfully planted, being subse- 
quently induced to start the Mysore 
Fruit Syndicate, Ltd., in which 
Mr. Paul holds one- third of the 
shares, and of which he is now Mana- 
ger. His Highness has shown further 
interest by arranging for Mr. Paul 
to give a series of lectures on fruit 
growing, and there are several stu- 
dents now training under him. Mr. 
Paul’s great and varied experience 
of fruit growing marks him out as 
the man to revive the industry 
in India. He is very sanguine of 
success, particularly m raisin pro- 
duction and all kinds of dried fruit, 
the demand for which is large, and 
the supply comes from countries 
where labour is much more expen- 
sive than in India. He believes 
India can supply her own needs 
and also produce very largely for 
export. 

The MYSO^ MANGANESE 
Company, Limited. Manganese, in 
the State of Mysore was brought 
prominently into notice about 1903- 
1904. Three gentlemen, Messrs. 
Holmes, Short and Leisham, took 
out prospwtin^ licenses. At first 
they met with difficulties in attempt- 
ing to turn their discoveries to 
account and their applications to 
mterest various firms in India and 
in London were not successful. 
Early in the year 1905, these three 
gehuenien combined with a few 
friends in Madras to start the 
Madras Mysore Mining Syndicate 
with a caipiMl of a lakh of, rupees, 
of which Rsrjo, 000 WCTe subscribed 
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and Rs. 20,000 paid up. Mr. W. J. 
Kales, of Madras, was appointed 
Manager to the Syndicate, and was 
the last member to make up the 
requisite number for the registra- 
tion of the Syndicate. Mr. Eales 
had no previous knovvledge of the 
Manganese trade of the west. On 
the formation of the Syndicate 
thorough prospecting work was com- 
menced on one of the blocks, Kumsi. 
A quantity of ore was raised and 
then began difficulties connected 
with the question of transport. It 
was required to carry the ore over 
4i miles of practically trackless 
country from the mine to the road, 
and further some 14 miles by road 
to the Railway at Shiiiioga. Con- 
tractors were obtained to perform 
this work and the hrst ore was got 
away from the mine in September 
T905. The first contractor was un- 
1 or tuna tel y unable to continue, aiul 
.. ..Luiiul and a thiul had to be 
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were a syndicate of gentlemen, and 
the Workington Iron and Steel Com- 
pany of Workington, England. The 
price secured was ^100,000 in cash 
and £50,000 in fully paid up shares in 
the new Company which was floated, 
named the New Mysore Manganese 
Company. The sale was facilitated 
by the fact that the Workington 
Iron and Steel Company having 
used one or two cargoes of the 
Mysore ore had obtained results 
therefrom never before realised from 
any other Manganese. The New 
Mysore Manganese Company was 
registered in England, the Chairman 
being Mr. Joseph Ellis, and the other 
Directors Sir John Randles, m.p., 
and Messrs. H. Mallalien, J. 



Mr. W. J. Ealk«. 
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' Mallalien and F. Mallalien, all mem- 
' ' he bers Of the Board of Directors of the 
^ xvcll Workington Iron andSteel Company, 
vor Mr. W\ J. Eales was appointed 
’he Managing Director in India, For 
• in the management of the Company’s 
' nd mines there is a thoroughly efficient 
dr. staff of 5^oung, energetic and 
. to practical men, nine in number, all 
’ Europeans, The Company posscss- 
" i he es its own thoroughly up-to-date 
the laboratory and chemist, who has 
‘»'<)n not only acted in this capacity for 
li*. in many years at the laboratory 
v.’iis attached to the Workington Iron 
"ro|)e and Steel Works, but is a man prac- 
! the tically acquainted with the smelting 
to and treatment of ores. Mt. 
M.i^ers Stromgifst, the Superintendent in 


charge, and his assistant, Mr. 
Willey, have both obtained higli 
degrees at the Royal School of 
Mines in England, they have the 
advantage ot a thorough knowledge 
of metallurgy as well as geolog}/. 
The railway between the mines 
and Shimoga was completed early in 
1908 at a cost of some £50,000 to 
£60,000. It is now equipped with 
ten locomotives with a sufficiency 
of rolling-stock. In spite of the 
general dulness in the metal trade 
at present prevailing the mines are 
despatching some 6,oOo tons of ore 
monthly. Jvumsi is the chief block 
which has been mined up to the 
present. From this mine alone to 
end of June 1908 some 170,000 tons 
of ore had been shipped to Europe. 
The ore is placed on board at 
Mannagoa, 240 miles south of 
Bomba}". The quantity shipped 
forms almost a record from any one 
particular mine, considering that 
dtiring 1906-7 the ore had to be 
sent by bullock carts, each taking 
no more than half a ton to the 
railway. The strain of such an 
arrangement on the organisation 
may he imagined. Another mine 
also being worked by the Company 
has produced 20,000 tons of etc. 
The Company’s Manganese is re- 
markable for its evenness and high 
percentage of metal, the average of 
the whole quantity shipped l)eing as 
high as 48 to 50 per cent, fhe 
management, not only of the 
Madras Mysore Mining" Syndicate, 
but also of the Mysore Manganese 
Company and of the New Mysore 
Manganese Company, is in the hands 
of the Anglo-Indian Trading Com- 
pany, of which Mr. W. J. Eales 
is the Managing Director. He 
arrived in India in the year 1882, 
and though but a youth at the 
time took command of a large 
Company, interested in leather, 
of which commodity Mr Eales is a 
specialist, and considered one of the 
best authorities in South India, 
Devonshire, England, is Mr. Eales’ 
native county, where he was born 
in the year i860. His family is an 
old Devonian one which has contri- 
buted man}' of its member^ in past 
and present times to the Navy. 
He was educated at Weymouth 
Grammar School up to the age of 
14, when he was sent to Germany 
for the finishing of his education. 
In 1875 he joined Messrs* F. W. 


■'1 
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Heilgers & Co.* of London and 
takutia, his father’s firm, in which 
he obtained his tra'n'ng, in cont- 
mercc. La ■ er he wr.s r .pjwonticcd 1 o 
a firm of hide and lca\hcr brokers, 
and thereafter ^ame to Madras on 
behalf of Messrs! De Clermont and 
Donher, the largest firm connected 
wiih the hide and leather business 
in London. He started in business 
on his own account in 1891 and six 
years la'er converted his business 
Jn'o a limited liability conripany 
under the style of the Anglo-Indian 
Trading Conipany. For three years 
Mr. Bales was Government rep- 
resentative on the Ma'iras Harbour 
Trust. Ihe Anglo-Indian Trading 
Company are also now Manrg’ng 
Agents and Secretaries to the 
Bangr.n'.pallc Mineral Syndicate, the 
Mysore Chromium Companv, the 
Ra^napuri Syndicate, and Shimoga 
Gold Fields, Ltd. Mr. Bales is a 
Director of all these Companies and 
Chairman of two of them. Quite 
rcccn'ly the Anglo-Imlian Trading 
Company has undertaken the 
Manag’ng Agency of the Peninsular 
Minerals Company of Mysore in the 
expectation of placing that Com- 
pany on a firmer position and of 
doing as well for it as for the other 
Companies whose affairs they have 
successfully managed. The head 
office of the Anglo-Indian Trading 
Company is at Madras, and there 
are branches at Marmagoa and 
Bangalore. 

The MYSORB SPINNING AND 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Ltd., Bangalore. Head office, Bank 
Street, Fort, Bombay. N. Sirur & 
Co., Agents, Bombay. Bstablijhed in 
the year 1883. Confine their opera- 
tions in this 1 n? to the spinning and 
weaving of cotton only, but have 
added a Floor Mill a tached to their 
Spinnng and Weaving Factory, at 
wheh tbjey g 'nl, roll anl store 
flour for local consumption. The 
Spinn'ng and Weaving Mill contains 
16,000 spindle j end 223 looms and 
makes yams from “65. to 32s.” 
The Mini are now* under extension 
for we.wing purposes. The Com- 
jany do their own dye'ng, and 
manafacture coloured cloths. The 
Government of , Mysore is inter- 
ested in the enterprise of the ^are- 
holders of the Company, and have 
rendered it assistance in the past 
for the purpose of fostering the 


spinning- and weaving industry. The 
Flour Mill has an output of about 
25 bags per diem, 'ilie buildii^s 
are pueea edifices of stone wiin 
tiled roofs, substantially built and 
covering about six acres, and the 
Mills give omi^oyment to about 
800 hands. Ihe capital of the 
concern is Rs. 4,23 370. The 
Chairman of the Company is Mr. 
V. S. Rodrigues. 

Mr. DONALD JAMBS ROSS. 
Manager of the M5reore Spimrng and 
Weaving Mills, Bangalore, was bom 
in Scotland, and educated in England. 
He studied at the Manchester 
Technical School where he remained 


Military Station of Bangdore. 
His great-grandfather ^ndiappa 
Mudaliar was Secretary to the 
Rajah of Jinji. He also possessed 
large landed estates. . He left a 
son, Muthu PiUai, who was purveyor 
to the Nawab of Arcot and 
obtained much consideration from 
that ruler, being favoured with 
marks of honourable distinction. 
He married the daughter of Para- 
surama Mudaliar, Superintendent 
of Gun Carriages and Councillor 
to the Nawab. Muthu Pillai by 
reason of his attainments in Per- 
sian and Hindi was appointed Head- 
man by the people of North .^rcot 
oil the occasion of the revenue 



Mr. D. J. Ross. 

for a course of five 3^ars’ training. 
In 1893. he proceeded <0 Ceylon I0 
take cha-ge of the Ceylon Spinn ng 
an I Weaving Mills. He rema ned m 
change of these Mills lor ten years, 
havmg jo ned the nbove Mills at Ban- 
galore as Manager in October 1907. 


set tlement of that place. He carried 
out his duties in this connection 
to the satisfaction both of the 
people and the Government. He 
fell into misfortune however. A 
disastrous fire destroyed his house 
and all its contents. His loss was 
so great that he died shortly after- 
wards of the shock. His property 
being thus swept away, he left his 
family in poor circumstances. His 
son, Muniswami Mudaliar, came to 
Bangalore and supported himself 
and family by service as an 
accountant. Muni-iwami was the 
father of Mr. Narayanswami and 
had two younger sons as well, 
Muniswaini and Muthuswami. The 
father died when Mr. Narayan- 
swami was ten years of age and 
ever since that time the present 
Rai Bahadur became the support 
of his mother and brothers and 
embatked on the career of industry 
which has led him to his present 
commanding position. At this time 
he had no knowledge of English 
but was able to read and write 
his native language, Tamil. It was 
not, however, till the year 1850 when 
he was 22 years of age that Mr. 
Narayanswami commenced the 
mercantile operations which have 
since led him to fame and fortune. 


Rai Bahadur DHARMARAT- 
NAKARA ARCOT NARAYAN- 
SWAMI MUDALIAR, Merchant. 
Born May 25, 1828. The Rai Ba- 
hadur, though coming of an his- 
toric fam*ly the members of which 
had occupied high positions in 
the past, yet has raised himsdlf by 
his owfl exertions from a ppst- 
tion of obscurity to one of 
aliluoncfi, Mtd is , now marked " as 
the riehMt man in the Civil airf 


At first he traded in vegetables 
between Bangalore and Madras, 
market produce commanding high 
prices in the latter town while be- 
ing. extremely cheap at Bangalore. 
This business prospered and he 
added to it trade in Madras salt, 
which he disposed of at Bangalore ; 
within a cpuple of ypare bp had 
amassed sufficient capital to 
establish a: |hop in the Cantonment 
which ■ qtjieSy became lucrative. 
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and lie opened a branch at the In^ 
fantry Barracks. In 1859 he 
secured the patronage of the late 
Maharajah Krishna Rajah Woda- 
yar Bahadur and the jirogress of 
bis business from that date was 
extremely rapid. His dealings 
became more and more important. 
In 1862 he adopted the title of 
“Mysore Hall” for his emporium 
in token of gratitude to the 
sovereign prince of Mysore. In all 
his dealings Mr. Narayanswami 
secured the esteem and respect of 
his clients, and his popularity with 
the higher officials of State soon 
became firmly established. In 
1867 he launehed out into a new 
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honours he has received have been 
unsought. The late Maharajah of 
Mysore who held him in high 
regard once sent for him to enquire 
if there was any favour he could 
bestow upon him, and was met 
with the characteristic reply from 
Mr. Narayanswami that he wished 
no other favour than His Highness’ 
grace, but later he begged the 
Maharaja to render all possible aid 
to the educational institutions he 
had established, which request was 
readily granted. On the occasion 
of the Imperial Assemblage at 
Delhi Mr. Narayanswami Mudaliar 
received the title of “Rai Bahadur’ ’ 
as a recognition of his public spirited 
acts of charity. Mr. Saunders, then 
Chief Commissioner, who attended 
the Assemblage and had person- 
ally interested himself brought him 
news of the title that had been 
bestowed on him. The responsibil- 
ities of great wealth have always 
been well recognised by the Rai 
Bahadur, whose benefactions have 
been on a large scale and have 
extended over many years past. 
In the year 1873 he founded an 
English School teaching up to the 
Middle Standard. After years of 
usefulness the school w’as raised to a 
High School and is now the only 
establishment in Mysore founded 
by a Hindu gentleman which teaches 
up to the Matriculation class. It 
possesses a Committee of manage- 
ment on which, among others, 
several high officials serve. The 
school buildings are magnificent 
erections of granite situat^ in a 
healthy part of the Station. In 
connection therewith two branch 
institutions, one at the Canton- 
ment and one at Ulsoor, have been 
opened. The famine of 1877 gave 
the Rai Bahadur a great oppor- 
tunity for his charitable endeav- 
ours in alleviating distress, of which 
he took fuD advantage. Food and 
shelter were bestowed by him upon 
many unfor'* unates who were affected 
by idle scarcity of food. As a 
relief' work he started a Woollen 
Mill where boys were taken in, 
Clothed and fed, and taught to 
work. In this asylum they were 
allowed to remain until ,of age. 
In 1883 the Rai Bahadur failing 
in am attempt to persuade the 
Govettiment ol Mysore to 'look 
favourably on the cause of the 
Pariahs who had no means of 


education, himsMf started a sehoe] 
at Ulsoor which was styled the 
‘ ‘ Thirukalathar ' ’ School teaching 
up to the Primary Standard. Again, 
in 1886 he gave the cause of eauca- 
tion efficient aid by starting t 
Girls’ school, which, in honour 0: 
his deceased wife, he named the 
“GovindamuU’’ School. In 1893 
the Rai Bahadur founded ax 
Orphanage of which H. E. Lore 
Lansdowne, at that time Viceroy 
of India, laid the foundation-stpne 
before a very large gathering. He 
deposited Rs. 30,000, the interest 
of which is devoted to meet the 
ordinary expenses of the institu- 
tion. The Viceroy, in replying to ar 



Rai Bahadur A. Maioanoadbva 
Muoauar. 


address on that occasion, alluded 
to the many benefactions of Rai 
Bahadur Narayanswami. He 
said : “I feel quite sure that the 
Orphanage will prove a valuable 
addition to the charitable institu- 
tions of Bangalore. They owe 
a deep debt of gratitude to the 
benevolence of Mr, Narayanswami 
Mudaliar. I find that many years 
ago, recognising the want of schools, 
he built a soiool at a cost oi 
Rs. 50,000 and he afterwards addec 
three branch schools in the 
neighbourhood. Again, at ^e time 
of the famine oi t! 377 - 78 , he tOQl< 
upon himsdf the charge and main- 
tenance Of & , large number ol 
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indigoat orphans. He built rest- 
houses, To these benevolent 
institutions he has now added this 
orphanage which he has wisely 
decided to erect in the neighbour- 
hood of the High School, so that 
the orphans will not only be sup- 
ported and maintained, but will 
also receive a suitable education 
in the neighbourhood of their place 
of residence.” After alluding to 
the recognition of the Rai Baha- 
dur’s liberality and the honours 
he had received from the British 
and Mysore Governments, His 
Excellency added; — ‘‘I trust that 
Mr. Narayanswami Mudaliar’s 
generosity may afford a valuable 
incentive and example to the wealthy 
men of this part of India.” In 
1896 the Rai Bahadur constructed 
a building for the use of the Brahmo 
Somaj. Again, when the plague 
was at its height Mr. Narayan- 
swami proceeded to Conjeeveram, 
and while at that place the in- 
habitants represented to him their 
want of a Girls’ school. Mr. 
Narayanswami complied with their 
wishes and established the school, 
purchasing the necessary building. 
The school, however, rapidly out- 
grew the premises and he gener- 
ously provided a new building, 
the foundation-stone of which 
was laid by the Hon. Dewan 
Bahadur Mr, (now Sir) Subramanya 
Iyer, of the High Court of Madras. 
On this occasion Mr. Subramanya 
Iyer recounted the many charities 
of the Rai Bahadur and said: 
"Those who, like our friend Mr. 
Narayanswami Mudaliyar Aver- 
gal, freely distribute their wealth 
for worthy objects, may well look 
upon themselyes as the specially 
chosen instruments of Providence.'’ 
This institution was dedicated to 
the memory of Mr. Narayan- 
swami’s son, who inspired and helped 
him to carry out his many chari- 
ties, and he accordingly named it 
“ Kannappa Mudanyar Balika 
Patasala.” A further public bene- 
faction was the founding of a Tech- 
nical School for Engitieeriog. The 
Mysore Government have aided 
this institution by providing passed 
scholars with appointments in 
the Public Works Beparttueiit. 
The late Maharaja Chamarajendra 
Wodayar Bahadur at the Dusserah 
.Assembly in 1894 conferred on 
Mr. Narayanswami the title of 
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" Dharmarathnakara.” Rai Baha- 
dur Narayanswami now lives 
in retirement full of years and 
honour. The management of his 
vast concerns and possessions 
have been entrusted to his nephews 
and his time is now fully occupied 
in the study of religion, of which 
he is a student of all. He is a 
firm friend of the Brahmo Somaj 
and the social reform movement. 
The following is a list of his 
public bendactions at Bangalore:— 
The High School, Civil and Military 
Station. Technical School attached 
to the above. Branch Piimary 
School, Ulsoor. Thiru kalathar 
School, Ulsoor. Govindamull’s 
School, Ulsoor. Orphanage. Chat- 
trum for travellers. Maternity Ward 
in the Bowring Civil Ho^ital. 
Temple and Library. Two Police 
outpost Stations, Civil and Mili- 
tary. At Conjeeveram, Hindu 
Girls’ School, Feeding House and 
second Hindu Girls’ School. 
These have cost Rs. 1,90,000 and 
he has given a further Rs. 1,70,000 
in endowments, besides spending no 
less than Rs. 38,000 in feeding and 
private charities. These charities 
are administered by an influential 
Committee of which Mr. Naraya- 
nswami ’s nephew, Rao Bahadur 
Arept Maigandadeva Mudaliar, is 
the Secretary. This gentleman was 
born in 1862 and is the second son 
of Mr. Narayanswami ’s youngest 
brother, Muniswami Mudaliar. 
Mr. Maigandadeva received his 
educatiori at an English school 
where he devoted himself with 
great success to study. He left 
school early as his uncle had much 
need of him to assist in managing 
the various affairs of his business. 
He showed such skill in business 
that after a few years ■ the whole 
management was entrusted to him. 
Mr. Maigandadeva has worthily 
uphdd the traditions of his family 
for public-spirited acts of charity, 
and in fact has been the right hand 
of his generous uncle fur years past, 
dispensing benefactions. He Was 
married in 1881 to Sivagangai 
AmmaL jvhom. he unhappily lost 
after a wedded happiness of twelve 
years. -In . ber memory he built 
a Gosha Hospital on the oeeasioh 
of the Diamond Jubilee. He has 
taken great interest in social and 
religious affairs and Was instru- 
mental in establishing the Social 


Club at Bangalore, and also in there 
locating the Theosophical Society. 
For many years Mr. Maigandadeva 
acted as a Municipal Commissioner 
of Bangalore and has also for a long 
time been a Special Magistrate. 
Mr. Maigandadeva has been the 
worttiy associate of his uncle, and 
has earned the eiithusiastic esteem 
of his fellow countrymen by his 
benevolent disposition and his abi- 
lity in representing them as their 
spokesman on various occasions. 
This esteem found vent in universal 
congratulations when in 1901 the 
British Government conferred upon 
him the personal distinction of the 
title of ” Rai Bahadur.” Rai 
Bahadur Maigandadeva is Director 
and Chairman, Mysore Fruit Syndi- 
cate, Chairman of the Mysore 
Tannery Co., Ltd., Chairman, 
Bombay-Mysore Mineral Syndi- 
cate, Ltd., Director, Bangalore 
Woollen and Silk Mills Company, 
Ltd., Director Bangalore Bank 
Ltd., and President, HinduWidows’ 
Pension Fund. 

Messrs. NAHAPIET & MARTIN, 
Engineers, Builders and Contractors, 
76, Dalhousie Street, Rangoon. 
ISstablished 1900. Sole proprietors, 
Messrs. M. J. Nahapict and V. J. 
Naha])iet. 

Messrs. Nahapiet and Martin are 
in a very large way of business 
in Burma, and have in addition 
agencies all over India and Europe. 
Among other large contracts carried 
out by the firm, was the Mandalay 
Market, a fine structure and the 
largest market in the East, covering 
600,000 square feet or 14 acres. 
The cost was about ten lakhs of 
rupees. The whole of the steel 
work, amounting to over 1,200 tons, 
and all the rest of the material was 
supplied and erected by Messrs. 
Nahapiet and Martin. The Bazaar 
is divided into 12 sub-divisional 
.blocks, 8 large and 4 small. These 
contain in all 1,152 stalls. Up-to- 
date sanitary arrangements in con- 
nection with the market, but outside 
its precincts, were erected by the 
firm. Tlre'raarket is fully equipped 
with fire appliances, also the work 
of the furm. The whole was built 
within eighteen memths, and forms 
one of the chief si^ts for visitors to 
Mandalay. The Hectric Tramway 
and Lightings* Power Stations at 
Mandalay ate also the work of 
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Messrs. Nahapiet and Martin. The 
power supplied runs the tramcars as 
well as supplying electric lighting 
for the town of Mandalay. The 


was the manufacture of Messrs. 
Edward Wood & Co., the Ocean 
Iron Works, Manchester. Messrs. 
Nahapiet and Martin are also the 
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manufacturing agents in Burma for 
the well-known and celebrated 
Mack patent partitions, the works 
for which are situated at Dunneedaw 
East, Rangoon. They also hold 


the agency for the Steleonite Britisli 
stamped metal ceiling and decora- 
tions, and have many other agencies 
in the building trade. They have 
fine show rooms, fully furnished 
with samples of all requisites 
for which they hold agencies. 
Messrs. Nahapiet and Martin 
employ a daily average of 500 
hands, supervised by the largest 
European staff in Burma. 

Mr. MESROP JOSEPH 
NAHAPIET, Senior l^rtner of 
the firm of Nahapiet and Mar- 
tin, was born in Persia in the 
year 1866 and came to India as 
a child. He was educated at 
the Armenian College, Calcutta. 
On the completion of his studies 
he obtained an appointment as 
Apprentice Engineer with the 
Rangoon Municipality for four 
years, and subsequently served 
for a further term of 13 years 
as Assistant Engineer to the 
Municipality. He resigned for 
the purpose of starting his pres- 
ent nrm with Mr. Martin, ror a 
time Mr. Nahapiet, senior, served 
as a Municipal Commissioner 
representing the Rangoon Trades 
Association. He is a Director of 
the Burma Mines and Develop- 
ment Company and the Burma 
Hotels Co., Ltd., and was one of 
the founders of the Burma Rail- 
ways and Smelting Works, origin- 
ally known as the Great Eastern 
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Lead Mining Company, in which he 
is still a large shareholder. 



the Rangoon Municipality in 1895, 
taking charge of the Town Lighting 
Department. While in this em- 
ployment, he engineered several 
works outside of his own depart- 
ment. He then returned to Messrs. 
Sarkies Bros, for another period 
of five years and took the sole 
management of their hotels in 
Penang and started the Strand 
Hotel at Rangoon for the firm. 
In 1902 he joined the firm of 
Nahapiet and Martin, in which he 
served for three years as Assistant, 
obtaining a partnership in 1905. 
Wliile Assistant to the firm, he 
was in charge of the erection of 
the Mandalay market as Clerk of 
the Works. 

The NATIONAL .SOAP FAC- 
TORY, which is situated at No. 92, 
Upper Circular Road, Calcutta, has 
achieved a sterling reputation for 
the manufacture of soaps of standard 
quality and excellence. 

No expense has been spared in 
equipping the factory with the most 
modern machinery available, and 
all the latest methods have been 
introduced into the manufacture. 

A Japanese expert of long ex- 
perience has been placed in charge 
of the works and has introduced 
into the production all the latest 
methods for purifying the raw 
material and producing a finished 
article of genuine merit. 


An improved process of boiling 
is employed which ensures a per- 
fwt combination of all the mate- 
rials and leaves no unsaponified 
matter in the finished article. Very 
great attention is paid to this, as 
upon it deitends to a great extent 
a standard excellence of quality, 
insufficient boiling being largely an- 
swerable for the dirty appearance 
and irritating properties of many 
of the locally produced soaps, which 
destroy the natural properties of 
the skin and injure the beauty of 
the complexion, besides ticing 
positively dangerous to young 
children. 

The aim of the proprietor has 
been to produce only the best 
grade soaps at a price within the 
reach of all, and judging by the 
cordial welcome accorded by the 
public to the articles now being 
turned out and the large increase 
of sales, he feels that his expec- 
tation has been to a large degree 
realized. The resources of the Fac- 
tory are being taxed to their fullest 
extent to cope with the orders being 
received, while the utmost care is 
exercised to see that nothing but 
goods of first class quality are 
supplied. 

The National toilet soaps are de- 
lightfully perfumed and in variety 
and price are unrivalled — the deli- 
cacy and permanence of their frag- 
rance causing them to be much 
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The firm is thus able to stock large 
quantities of drugs, and store them 
safely away without fear of deterio- 
ration. Mr. John Johnstone, the 
proprietor of the above business, 
was born at Bassein, Burma, in the 
year 18G5, and educaleil at Mr. 
St. Clair’s School, Moulmein. He 
gained his medical and chemical 
training with Dr. Wilke to whom 
he was apprenticed. In the year 
1880 he obtained the apjiointment 
of Manager to the Town Dispensary. 
Hemanaged this firm’s business with 
success for the period of 22 years till 
the year 1902, when he retired for the 
purpose of starting his present busi- 
ness. The energy and ability which 
Mr. Johnstone has ilisplayed in es- 
tablishing his new firm in a foremost 
position in the short space of six 
years and with very little capital 
entitle him to congratulations. In 
addition to forwarding his firm’s 


sought after by all jiersons of refined 
taste — a speciality is also made of 
transparent toilet soap. 

The National medicated soaps 
are very carefully prepared, parti- 
cular attention being paid to the 
mixing of the ingredients in their 
proper proportions and so ensuring 
an article wh'ch can be absolutely 
relied upon by the purchaser. 

National soaps are free from 
moisture, and as such represent full 
value for the money, as they do 
not waste in the using. 

Highest Awards have been 
obtained for Nai tonal toilet 
soaps at exhibitions recently held in 
Calcutta, Madras, Nagpur, Khulna. 
Banjetea, etc. 

The NEW MEDICAI. HALL, 
Lower Main Road, Moulmein, 
Burma, Wholesale and Retail 
Chemists and Druggists. Estab- 
lished in the year 1902 by the sole 
proprietor, .Mr. John Johnstone. 
The firm cariy on a pharmaceutical 
chemwts’ business as well as that of 
druggists. They make a speciality 
of dispensing prescriptions, and deal 
generally in drags, patent medicines, 
perfumery, toilet requisitesj as well 
as photographic and other chemi- 
cals. A diplomaed medical adviser. 
Dr. Kanga, is in regular attendance 
daily between the hours of 8 and 10 
A.M., when he is open to consulta- 
tion free of charge. Dr. Kanga 
is considered one of the leading 


affairs he has purchased the land 
physicians of Moulmein, whore he upon which he has erected the hand- 
has practised for a number of years, some premises of the new Medical 
He is a retired 


Civil Surgeon ot 
the Burma Dis- 
tricts, and has 
great experience of 
the different mala- 
dies prevalent in 
Burma. He is 
very popular with 
all classes. ,\1- 
though but recent- 
ly established, Mr. 
Johnstone, the 
proprietor, has so 
ably managed the 
concerns of the 
New Medical Hall, 
that it is now the 
leading Chemists 
and Druggists’ 
business in the 
Moulmein district. 
The fine building 
in which the firm 
carries on itsojier- 
ations is a spacious 
structure of brick 
erected by the 
proprietor especi- 
ally for his busi- 
ness. It is one of 
the ornaments of 
the town of Moul- 
mein. It is large 
and cool and offers 
protection against 
climatic influences. 



The New Medical Hall, Mollmein. 
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Hall, Mr. JolmstoiU! has taken 
an interest in the public affairs 
of the town of Moulmein. His 
local standing and popularity is 
proved by the fact that he was 
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liusiiiess affairs denied him the 
opportunity of standing for re-elec- 
tion. He has also liecn appointed 
Agent to the London and Lanca- 
shire Life .Assurance Company, and 
the British American Fire Insur- 
ance Company, for the Moulmein 
District. His latest business ven- 
ture is the promotion of the 
Tenasserim Motor-Bus Company, 
running a motor service between 
Mouhnein and Mudon, a distance 
ot some twent)’ miles, offering a 
great convenience to the travelling 
liublic of this district, enabling 
them to get easy access to 
Moulmein. 

Mr. WYBRANDTS (lEORtiE 
OLPHERTS. C.E., Proprietor, 
Oljiherts’ Metallic Paint Works. 
Kalni, Central Provinces, Honorary 
Magistrate and Justice of the Peace, 
came to India in the sixties as an 
Engineer on the East Indian Rail- 
way, and was emjiloyed between 
Allahabad and Jubbuljiore on con- 
struction work. While upon this 
work he surveyed practically the 
whole of the Central Provinces. 
He was employed for about twenty 
years in the East Indian Railway 
and rose from an Assistant Engineer 
to Executive Engineer, Howrah. 
While in railway employ he 
invented the Denham and Olidiorts’ 
Sleqier, which is largely used 
by all the railways of India. 



This invention saved the East In- 
dian Railway many crores of rupees. 
The value of this invention may be 
gauged from the fact that in 1891 
more than 5,000,000 pairs of these 
sleepers were in use on the Indian 



Mr. \V. G. OLPHERTS. 

Government and Guaranteed Rail- 
ways. They were found to provide 
a very smooth, easy-riding track, 
with ci. minimum jolting or rattling 
with trains travelling at high speed. 
They have no keys to work loose or 
break or for villagers to steal ; Ihey 
always preserve the correct gauge 
and required no adjusting, and the 
lower tal)le of the rail does not get 
marked or indented as on tracks 
where it is supported by chairs, and 
they are consequently available for 
service after the ujiper table is worn 
out. The above is from an appre- 
ciation by Mr. Russell Tratman, 
C.E., of Washington (U.S.A.), in a 
report to the United States Govern- 
ment on the substitution of metal 
for wood in railroad ties. In a 
report by the Chief Engineer to the 
Agent of the E. I. Railway, dated 
1878, Olphcrls’ Sleeper is described 
as sponger than any form of pot 
sleqior and better adapted to carry 
the heavy traffic of the E. I. Railway 
and better suited for varying 
forms of ballast. The bearing sur- 
face is 14 per cent, greater than that 
of the pot sleeper. In the famine 
of 1868-69 in the Central Provinces 
Mr. Olpherts did yeoman service. 
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He was specially mentioned in the 
Administration Report of that year 
by the Chief Commissioner, who 
stated that fortunately for the 
people in need of relief, the District 
Officers and the Administration there 
happened to be at Mporwarra, a 
railway colony at the head of which 
was Mr. Olpherts who had for some 
years taken an active interest in the 
country and the people. With his 
able assistance and supervision a 
complete system of relief, compris- 
ing works for the able bodied, inter- 
mediate labour for the convalescent, 
and poor-houses for the infirm, was 
rapidly set afoot. In the first 
report on the famine operations in 
the Jubbulpore District 1868-69, 
Mr. Olpherts again received com- 
mendation ‘ ‘ for the noble manner 
in which he labored at the risk of 
his life, in the cause of humanity, 
with cholera and small-pox raging, 
in Moorwarra, with his own servants 
dying one after the other in his 
house, although his own immediate 
superiors asked him to leave Moor- 
warra and go to a more healthy 
station.” Captain Ward, the De- 
puty Commissioner, in his rraort 
said that to him, a District Officer, 
Mr. Olpherts’ assistance was invalu- 
able. Further that in laying out 
the lines of roads enumerated in the 
report and in watching thei> con- 
struction he had given the Govern- 
ment the benefit of his services as a 
highly skilled Engineer unpaid. His 
example too had been of the greatest 
use in inducing those who could 
afford it to come forward and assist 
their suffering brethren. The Gov- 
ernment of the Central Provinces 
presented Mr. Olpherts with a gold 
watch and chain as a mark of a}> 
preciation for these services, the 
watch bearing an inscription to 
that effect. In presenting this token 
of regard the Secretary wrote to 
Mr. Olpherts ‘ ‘ The thanks of the 
Government of India and of the 
Chief Commissioner were commu- 
nicated, to you at the time, but more 
satisfactory to yourself must be the 
knowledge of the “gratitude with 
which you are remembered by the 
people of the tract of country which 
you so greatly benefited hy your 
charitable labours. At the tune Mr. 
Olpherts was surve^'ing the Central 
Provinces for railway work he dis- 
■CQvered the mineral resources of 
’that country, and was the first to 


bring them to the notice of Govern- 
ment. For this service he received 
the thanks of the Central Provinces 
Government. He himself worked 
mica, lime, iron, corundum, and 
yellow and red ochres in these prov- 
inces. Had he remained in the 
country to personally supervise the 
workings he would have become one 
of the richest me.i in India, but 
owing to the fact that he attenmted 
to conduct the business from Eng- 
land through the medium of native 
agents, they never proved profitable 
to him with the exception of the 
ochre and red oxide works of which 
the management was taken up by 
his present Managing Partner, Mr. 





Mr. Gko..O. Forrester. 

George T. O. Forrester, who has 
carried it on successfully. It is now 
contemplated to shortly form a 
large Company to develop and work 
this promising industries. The ochre 
and red oxide turned out at Olpherts’ 
Metallic Paint Works have received 
very favourable reports from all 
quarters. As far back as 1871 it 
was reported in the P.W.D. that the 
cost of using the mineral paint was 
half that of the cheapest paint of 
any kind, and it was superior to any 
paint procurable in the bazaar and 
even to that procured from Bom- 
bay. The G. I. P. Railway con- 
tractors^ Messrs. Glover & Co., re- 
ported in 1871 that Olpherts’ oxide 
of iron paint, with which, according 


to the terms of the contract, the 
Taptec New Viaduct was painted, 
gave every satisfaction as durable, 
cheaper than English paint and had 
more body in it. The yellow ochre 
was reported on by Messrs. Reeves 
& Sons of London, the well-known 
experts, and pronounced to contain 
more ferric oxide than French ochre 
and to be superior in covering power 
and possessed 50 per cent, more 
staining power. The Indian ochre 
was more ‘ ‘ bulky ’ ’ and had a 
cleaner and more brilliant colour. 
In experiments carried out in the 
Ghaziabad-Moradabad Railway in 
painting the Ganges Bridge at 
Garhmuktesar, Olpherts’ red oxide 
proved the cheapest paint when 
compared with other standard 
paints giving equal results. It was 
but fths the cost of red lead. 
••The Indian Engineer” stated 
in 1905 that among the pigments 
used for protective coatings to 
girders the oxide of iron known as 
Olpherts’ pa^nt was probably the 
best of the class, and at the same 
time was one of the very few paints 
about which opinion is least divided. 
Some authorities state it is the best 
paint for all purposes. If procured 
m India and direct from the manu- 
facturers or their Agents the paint 
is certain to be pure and will then be 
found both useful and economical. 
Its great advantage is that it exer- 
cises a preservative effect on the oil 
used as a vehicle. For wood it is pro- 
bably the best coating in existence. 
Similar excellent reports were made 
by the North-Western Railway and 
the Oudh & Rohilkhand Railway. 
Mr. Geor^ Tyrone O. Forrester, 
Managing Partner, Olpherts’ Metal- 
lic Paint Works, Katni, Central Prov- 
inces. Joined the Olpherts’ Paint 
Works m 1904. Since taking over 
the management he has with energy 
and practical experience worked up 
the business to a highly successful 
condition. Mr. Forrester is a large 
landowner in Moorwarra and is very 
popular with the natives in that 
district, where he owns several 
villages. He is an Honorary Magis- 
trate, a Municipal Commissioner, and 
a very keen shikari. 

The ORIENTAL TELEPHONE 
AND ELECTRIC Company, Ld., 
Rangoon. Head Office, Alderman’s 
House, Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 
Managet in .Burma, Mr. J, J. Bow- 
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man. “ Telephone House,” Rangoon. 
This Company, under a license 
from the Government of India, 
works the telephone service in 
the towns of Rangoon and Moul- 
mein. Operations with these 
telephone services were first 
started in the year i88i, and 
for years the service was car- 
ried out with overhead single-line 
circuits. Owing, however, to the 
expansion of the system, it was 
decided by the Company to lay 
all its wires underground, and the 
work was commenced about two 
years ago. This conversion is now 
rapidly approaching completion, 
and verj' shortly all aerial wires 
will be done away with and a 
double-wire underground service 
be established throughout the 
installations. The Company, 
from its head office in London, 
controls the telephone services 
of Egypt, India, Burma. Straits 
■^"ttlenK'nts, Mauritius, Hong-Kong, 
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admitted a partner. The firm do a 
considerable business in machinery, 
mining and mill stores, metals arid 
hardware of all descriptions. They 
represent Messrs. ITios. Firth & 
Sons, Ltd., of Sheffield, England, 
manufacturers of Steel for all pur- 
poses, Forgings, Shoes and Dies, etc., 
m whose specialities they have estab- 
lished an important trade. Tlicy 
have a good connection in the supply 
of wire ropes, etc.., for mining 
arid other purposes, flexible steel 
wire rojies and wire ropes of all 
descriptions, in which they represent 
the well-known firm of manufac- 
turers, Messrs. Allan Whyte & Co. of 
Rutherglen, Glasgow, for whom they 
are sole agents. In addition to this 
trade they undertake clearing and 
forwarding business and act in that 
capacity for Messrs. Whiteaway, 
Laidlaw & Co., and the Indian 
Aluminium Company, Ltd., of 
Madras. Generally their business 
connections in South India are ex- 
tensive and valuable. Mr. Charles 
H. Parsons, the senior partner in 
the firm, has been a resident of 
Madras for some ten years. He 
came from Leicester, England, and 
was formerly connected with the 
late firm of Leighton & Co., General 
Merchants of Madras. 
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i Mr. BYRAMJEE PESTONJEE, 
Contractor, Nagpur, Central Provin- 
ces. Born at Neemuch, Central 
India, in the year 1872, and educated 
at the Anglo- Vernacular School 
in that city. He obtained a good 
knowledge of English, but left school 
early and proceeded to Nagjrur in 
the year i88g to join his father, who 
was in business as a contractor at 
that city. Three years later, in 
1892, he went to Berar to take up 
certain Public Works contracts, 
which he executed satisfactorily. 
He was engaged in these for two 
years, and at the expiry of this 
period he went to Raipur where he 
engaged in railway contracts. In 
1895 he established the firm of 
“ Byramjee and Brothers ” at Rai- 
pur, to deal with Railway and Public 
Works contracts. In 1897 he added 
to this business a shop for European 
goods and a coach-building and 
cabinet-making workshop, taking in 
his two brothers as partners, besides 
another partnw who povided neces- 
sary capital. In i%8, the style 
of the nrm was changed to “K. 



Mr. Bvkamjsb Pkstonjrr. 


which they supplied the Bengal- 
Nagpur and Raipur-Dhamtari Rail- 
ways. In 1899 the financial partner 
was relieved of his interest, and Mr. 
Byramjee and his two | brothers 
remained the sole proprietors of the 
business. In 1900 they secured the 
contract for working the Bindra 
Nawagar Forests which is still being 
carried on by the firm. This partner- 
ship between Mr. Byramjee and his 
brothers was continued with mutual 
profit until the year 1907, when it was 
dissolved by mutual consent. 
Mr. Byramjee’s brothers carried on 
the firm under the old designation, 
and Mr. Byramjee established on 
his own account a new concern 
under the .style of “Byramjee 
Pestonjee & Co.” At this period 
Mr. Byramjee turned his atten- 
tion t<» wards the mining industry 
and secured the services of a 
highly qualified Mining Engineer. 
He then started prospecting for 
manganese and other minerals Tn the 
Central Provinces. In igo6 he had 
been approved by the Chief ,Cbm- 
missioner as a suiteble person to 
be granted prospecting licenses. Mi . 
Byramjee succeeded . in locatingi 
several deposits, of manganesesJ 



4^6 

coal, and other minerals in the 
Balaghat, Bhandara, Nagpur, 
Chanda and Jubbulpore districts of 
the Central Provinces, some of 
which are now being worked. The 
annual export of manganese comes 
to some thousands of tons through 
Messrs. Shaw, Wallace & Co. and 
Schrdder Smidt & Co. Mr. Byrarajee 
is a landed proprietor, and owns 
various villages in the Sihawa Circle 
of the Dhamtari Tahsil in the 
Raipur district, producing lac and 
rice for export. In addition to his 
other ventures Mr. Byram jec accept- 
ed from the Central Provinces Pro- 
specting Syndicate the contract for 
working one of the largest manga- 
nese deposits in India, the Bhur- 
velli Mines, Balaghat, and from 
Messrs. Tata, Sons & Co., of Bom- 
bay, the working of the (niclnia 
Mines, and also from the Tata Iron 
& Steel Co., the Ramarana group 
contracts, which he is still carrying 
on. Mr. Byramjee has also found 
time to devote to public affairs. In 
1904 he was elected a Municipal 
Councillor of the Raipur Municipality, 
and in the following year was 
appointed an Honorary Magistrate 
by Government. He shifted his 
head-quarters to Nagpur in 1908 on 
persuasion of his several friends. 

Messrs. F. T. PETERS & CO., 
Brigade Road, Bangalore, Cycle, 
Carriage and Motor works and 
Livery Stable keepers. The sole pro- 
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prietor, Mr. F* T. Peters, established 
the cycle repairing department in 
1901 on a small scale. Since then, 
the works have not only been con- 
siderably expanded but the above- 
mentioned other departments also 
added to meet the public demands. 
They not only undertake every de- 
scription ui cycle repairing, but also 
import and deal largely in all kinds 
and makes of cycles and accessories, 
of which a large stock is always kept 
in hand. Other branches of mecha- 
nical work are also undertaken. 
In the carriage works every de- 
scription of carriages are built, as 
well as repaired. The motor garage 
supplies the public with motors on 
hire, motor car and cycle repairing 
is undertaken, and motor accessories 
are stocked. In the livery stables 
excellent rubber-tyred Virt(yria 
turn-outs are hired out to the public 
at all hours of the day and night. 
These departments are personally 
supervised by Mr. F. T. Peters, 
assisted by Mr. John Peters, m 
charge of the workshop, and by 
Mr. U. S. Johns, the Manager, in 
charge of the office. The firm 
have branches at Mysore and 
Agencies at Calicut and Tumkur, 
and their business connections are 
extended over the whole of Mysore 
Province and Southern India. 

Mr. Frederich Theodore Peters, 
the sole proprietor, was born in 1877 
and educated at the High School, 
Mangalore. In 1895, he joined the 
firm of Messrs. C. B. Oakeley & Co., 
and served an apprenticeship of three 
vears. He then joined Messrs. 
A. S. Andrews & Co., and remained 
with them for a period of three years. 
Having thus gained a practical 
experience of cycle and mechani- 
cal work, he started the cycle 
repairing shop, with Hie kind help 
of a friend, in 1901, the nucleus of 
the present tirm. As the public 
demand and confidence increased, 
owing to the excellence of the work 
turned out, it was found necessary 
to extend the premises. Mr. Peters 
is an active member of the Bangalore 
Rifle VWunteers, and of the Banga- 
lore Trades Association. 

Mr. M. PURUSHOTHAM AN- 
N ANDA GIKI GOSWAM Y, Banker, 
Contractor, and Merchant, Dodda- 
pett, Mysore. The firm was found- 
ed about a hundred years ago by 
the late Mr. Narashim Giri. General 


banking is the principal business 
of the firm which is carried on in 
purely Indian style, and the opera- 
tions extend to all parts of the 
Mysore State, as well as. in Mysore 




Mr. M. P. A. Giri Goswamy 

City itself. They do a large busi- 
ness in money advances to suitable 
clients, the usual rate of interest 
being 12 per cent, per annum. They 
are also builders, and take up 
building contracts for the Public 
Works Department of the Mysore 
Government, as well as for jirivate 
firms and individuals. They have 
also a considerable business in 
general merchaiulise, irnixyrting from 
Kashmir, Benares, and Amritsar, 
cloths, shawls, etc. They also 
hold the contract for the supjily 
and sale of toddy to the city of 
Mysore, and since they took tip 
this business the Government of 
the State have benefited to the 
extent of some Ks. 4 (>,(kk> in re- 
venue, and the business is more 
efficiently managed than in former 
years. Mr. M. P. A. Giri Goswamy 
was born in the Punjab in the year 
i88t and is the son of Vedamurty 
Sukhadayal Misra, a Saraswath 
Brahmin and a direct descendant 
of the great reformer Sankacharya, 
who was the founder of the 
Adyita System of Philosophy. For 
the teaching and propagation of 
this Philosophy four /^mutts’’ 
or monasteries were established by 
Sri Sankacharya at four important 
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centres in India. These are known 
by the names of Joeshy-miitt, 
Goverdhan-niutt, Sarda-mutt and 
Sringery-mutt. Mr. Purushotham 
Annada was educated at Benares 
and Mysore, and started in business 
on completing his education. He 
has landed jiossessions on which 
he pays an assessment of about 
Rs. 4,500 annually in the Mysore 
district only. He owns about 60 
houses in the City of Mysore, bring- 
ing in a rental of between six and 
se\'en hundred rupees. He takes 
great interest in all matters affecting 
the State of Mysore. He is also a 
landed proprietor in Bangalore and 
tlie Kolar Gold Fields, and has 
branches of his business established 
at Kolar Gold Fields, Benares, Poona 
and Conjevaram. 

Messrs. F.. PLOMER ik CO., Che- 
mists .ind Druggists, Manufacturers 
of Aerated Waters and General Mer- 
I and Simla. The Simla 
G. ibi, ii l)iisim‘.ss 


was founded by Mr. E. Plomer in 
pre-mutiny days. He carried it 
on for many years, till in 1873 
he sold it to Mr. T. Bliss, wno 
had originally joined him as .in 
employee. Mr. Bliss added the 
Lahore branch, which he bought 
from the Punjab Trading Company 
in 1877, who had obtained it by 
purchase from Messrs. Peake, Allen 
& Co., the original founders. The 
firm, under the able management 
of Mr. Bliss and those now asso- 
ciated with him, have developed the 
largest business as retail and 
wholesale Chemists in the Punjab. 
Messrs. E. Plomer & Co. have 
been appointed contractors to the 
Civil Veterinary Department, and 
are the largest importers of veteri- 
nary instruments and apjdiances 
in India. They have also secured 
the contract for the supply of me- 
dicines and instruments for all 
civil hospitals and dispensaries in 
the Punjab. 


Mr. THOMAS BLISS, of Messrs. 
E. Plomer & Co,, was born in 
.Morayshire, Scotland, and served 
his apprenticeshin to a chemist 
in Nairne. He teft England in 
1863, and worked his passage 
to Calcutta in a sailing vessel as a 
sailor before the mast, deciding to 
take his chance of employment 
on arrival. He obtained a situa- 
tion with Messrs. Scott Thomson 
& Co., Cliemists of Calcutta, and 
served with this firm till 1869,, 
when he joined Mr. E. Plomer 
in his Simla business. After four 
years he was able to buy out 
Mr. Plomer and acquire the sole 
interest in the firm. In 1877, he 
added the Lahore business by pur- 
cliase from the Punjab Trading 
Company. In 18^9, he took Mr. 
William Cotton into partnership. 
This gentleman had joined m. 
Bliss as an assistant, while still a 
lad, in the year 1883. His steady 
application to business won the 
confidence of his employer, who 
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adviulced him to the management 
of the Lahore branch in 1893, and 
siib%<luently gave him a partner* 



Mr. Tom Buss. 


ship. Mr. Cotton is a prominent 
membw of the Simla Volunteers. 

The PULGAON SPINNING, 
WEAVING AND MANUFACTUR- 
ING Co., Ld. This Company 
was inaugurated in May of the year 
1889, when certain leading gentle* 
men of the Nagpur and Wardha 
Districts collaborated for the 


pleted, the factory commaiced 
operations. At the outset the fac* 
tory was brought into work with 
10,000 spindles, and spinning opera- 
tions only were carried on until the 
year 1902, when a weaving shed 
with about 162 looms was added 
and weaving was started. From 
time to time the plant has been ex- 
tended until at the present time 
there are i8,ooo spindles in opera- 
tion. Situated in the heart of the 
cotton producing district the raw 
material is abundant in the neigh- 
bourhood of the factory. The mills 
spin from No. 6 to No. 60 from cot- 
ton grown in thcWardha and Nagpur 
districts and Berar. No foreign 
yams are utilised in the weaving 
operations, the spinning mill pro- 
viding all that is required. The 
management of the mills is entrust- 
ed to a Sub-Committee consisting 
of four of the Directors of the Com- 
pany, which is re-constituted year 
by year. This Sub-Committee give 
their services free and have through- 
out the Company’s existence been 
doing the work which is carried 
out by Agents in the case of 
Bombay Mill Companies. The 
actual working of the factory 
is supervised by a Manager who is 
a passed student of the Victoria 
Jubilee Technical Institute of Bom- 
bay. The whole of the staff in- 
cluding the Spinning Master and his 


Assistants, the Engineer and his 
Assistants, the Weighing Master 
and his Assistants, and also the 
Secretary and Manager, are Hindus. 
The pohey of the Directors of the 
Company has been to employ, as 
far as possible, students who have 
passed out of the Victoria J ubilee 
Technical Institute of Bombay. 
In the extensive grounds attached 
to the Factory the Company have 
provided quarters for certain of 
their officers and also cottages for 
a large number of their operatives. 
A cotton ginning factory has been 
now added to the other resources 
of the mills. Also a dye house 
where they dye their own yarns 
and a bleaching plant on a moder- 
ate scale. The entire output of 
yams and cloth is disposed of with- 
in the Central Provinces, and thus 
the concern is a purely Swadeshi 
affair of the right kind. The oper- 
ations of the Company have met 
with striking success. The whole 
of the capital is paid-up, and during 
the years the mills have been in 
operation regular dividends rang- 
ing from four to twelve per cent, 
have been paid , and, as a matter of 
fact, the whole of the capital has 
been returned to the shareholders 
in the shape of dividends and at 
the same time a deterioration and 
reserve fund to the extent of 
Rs. 5,00,000 has been built up. 


purpose of starting mills in the 
vicinity. The chief promoters of 
the enterprise were Messrs. Nara- 
yan Ramchandra Sohoni, R. B. 
Bapur Rao Patwardhan, R. B. 
Bharge Rao Gadgil, Messrs. 
Keshao Rao M. Kavley and 
Krishna Rao Phatak, Pleader. 
It was decided to form a limited 
company with a capital of 
Rs. 5,00,000 divided into one 
thousand shares of Rs. 500 each 
and the project was accordingly 
carried into effect. Mr. Isaac 
.\lcock, of the well-known firm 
of Messrs. Alcock* Ashdown & 
Co. of Bombay, was appointed 
Consulting Engineer to the new 
company. Modem machinery 
for spinning cotton yams was 
procured from Messrs. Platt 
Bros. & Co., of Oldham, Eng- 
land, and in the year 1^2, all 
preliminaries having been com- 
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They have also established a provi- 
dent and gratuity fund for the 
benefit of their operatives, which is 
altogether separated from the mill 
property, though remaining under 
the control of the Board of Direc- 
tors. A scholarship to aid tech- 
nical education has also been estab- 
lished by the Board of Directors. 
At a general meeting of the 
shareholders held on May 8tb,i904, 
the following resolution was adopt- 
ed unanimously 
“The General Meeting unanim- 
ously resolve to recognize the ser- 
vices rendered by Mr. Krishna Rao 
Phatak, one of the Directors of the 
Company since the formation of the 
Company in 1889. The services 
which were rendered at great 
sacrifice of his valuable time and 
free of charge, and which have 
mainly brought about the present 
good condition of the Mill, it was 
decidefl that a permanent scholar- 
iLiii cairving Rs. 20 jici month be 
•'b' ' ' from the " fund and 
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' ‘ Trocadero ’ ’ in London, which is 
generally considered to be the larg- 
est and Ixjst managed restaurant in 
the world. He was employed at the 
“Trocadero” for over four years 
from 1900 to 1905 and left it to take 
up managerial duties at the “Grand 
Hotel, Weber,” at Antwerp, Belgium, 
and the “Hotel Metropole,’ St. 
Moritz, Switzerland, at both of which 
establishments he was most success- 
ful. In 1907 Messrs. D’Angclis & 
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Sons secured Mr. Kadesco’s services 
as Manager to their “Hotel D’Ange- 
lis” at Madras and he came to 
India in the same year. He has 
successfully promoted the reputa- 
tion of the Hotel as one of the best 
equipped and managed establish- 
ments in the East. 

The RANGOON GAZETTE. 
Although the Rangoon Gazelle 
was only started in iSbi, it was 
under conditiims so unlike those of 
the present day that to understand 
its early struggles one must endeav- 
our to realise something of the early 
history of Burma under British 
rule. After the first Burmese war, 
which began in 1824, the Iiidian 
Government annexed the provinces 
of Arakan and Tenasserim. The 
former was within easy reach of 
India, but Tenasserim was remote 
and isolated. The communication 
with Calcutta wAs bv small sailing 


vessels and so was infrequent 
and uncertain. The British troops 
in Moulmein were separated onl)^ by 
the river from the Burmese garrison 
in Martaban, and the timber traders 
had to reckon with the vagaries of 
Burmese officials beyond the border. 
Nevertheless the trade in timber, 
01) which the welfare of Moulmein 
depended, was carried on with suc- 
cess, and in time the enterprising in- 
habitants began to build ships in 
considerable numbers. The Euro- 
pean residents spoke of themselves 
as ‘ ‘ colonists ’ ' and seem to have 
had many of the characteristics of 
frontier colonials. The Moulmein 
Chronicle, the first newspaper in 
Burma, which was started on 15th 
April 1837, carried on for several 
years, a small four-page demy 
quarto, published once a week, 
gives a vivid impression of the life 
led in those remote days. 

Tlic second Burmese war of 1852, 
and the consequent annexation of 
Pegu, bringing the whole coast line 
of Burma under British rule, al- 
tered the conditions very material- 
ly. Moulmein was no longer an 
isolated outpost ; the power and still 
more the prestige of the Burmese 
kings were greatly reduced, so their 
vagaries were no longer the constant 
menace they had formerly been to 
the small British “colony” in 
Moulmein. It must be remembered, 
however, that until the annexa- 
tion of Upper Burma in 1886, Brit- 
ish Burma remained only a coast line, 
about a thousand miles in length 
but of very limited breadth. All 
the country behind that co 4 st 
line continued under a government 
which gave no security of life and 
property, no communications, and 
no encouragement to development 
of its resources; so there could be 
no adequate growth until British 
rule was established, over the whole 
country. British Burma did grow 
as far as a mere coast line could 
grow, but the real advance of tlie 
country as a whole did not begin 
until after U])per Burma had been 
annexed and lawlessness and 
anarchy had been put down in it. 

.While Rangoon remained under 
the Burmese Government no one, 
of course, was fool-hardy enough 
to start a newspaper. .One Ran- 
goon merchant, Mr. Crisp, did veii- 
ture to criticise the doings of the 
Burmese Government in a letter 
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to a Calcutta newspaper: tor 
this he was banished from Burmese 
territory and had to transfer his 
business to Moulmein* Almost 
immediately after the annexation, 
however, one or more newspapers 
were started in Rangoon. This 
is the more remarkable as it was 
then a very small place compared 
to Moulmein, and no one could have 
foreseen that the rice trade of Ran- 
goon would grow so rapidly as it did. 
With security of life and property 
established under the British Gov- 
ernment, the extensive rice fields 
of the new province were rapidly 
brought under cultivation by the 
inhabitants, and by numbers of the 
Burmese King’s subjects who 
managed to escape across the 
frontier and to settle with their 
families in British territory. The 
only record now extant, however, 
of the earliest journalistic attempts 
in Rangoon, seems to be the follow- 
ing extract from a private diary 
kept by Mr. John McArthur, who 
was a contributor to the Rangoon 
GazetU from its start in 1861 to 
his death in 1904. In the year 
1853 he wrote : '‘The Rangoon 
Chronicle was the first newspaper 
in Rangoon. It was started by 
Mr. H. W. I^wis, a lawyer from 
Moulmein, who dabbled in news- 
papers there. It w^as edited by 
anyone who chose to write. Mr. 
Fowle once inveigled me into writing 
for it.” 

This paper, “edited by anyone 
who chose to wTite,” seems to have 
existed for some years, but it had 
certainly disappeared before 1861. 
Then the only newspaper in ex- 
istence was the Rangoon limes 
which had been started in 1859. Its 
editor was Dr. Dawson who is said 
to have been connected in some way 
with the American Baptist Mission, 
This gentleman’s editing of the 
paper was so distasteful to the 
mercantile community that they 
held a meeting to consider what 
was to be done. The following 
gentlemen met aijd decided to 
start a paper which would give 
expression to the views of tlie 
mercantile community Mr. Tait, 
Agent of the British India Steam 
Navigation Co. ; Mr. George 
Bulloch, of Messrs. Bulloch Bros. 
& Co^;. Mr* Hilton, oi Messrs^ Mohr 
Bros. & Co.; Mr. John Barlas, of 
Messrs. Todd Findlay & Co.; and 
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Mr. Maleus Agabeg . Messrs. W allaee 
Brothers showed their sympathy 
l)y securing for the new paper a 
small inress which had formerly 
been used for an advertising sheet. 
The Rangoon Gazette was thus 
started by the leading members 
of the mercantile community. 
The first number appeared on 
Tuesday, 5th March 1861. It was 
only a little more ambitious than 
the Moulmein Chronicle of 1837, 
being a four-page crown folio, 
published twice a week. Mr. 
George Curran, an advocate, was 
the nrst editor, and Mr. E. Richard- 
son the first manager. Mr. Curran 
and Mr. McArthur contributed 
most of the matter for the first 
•few numbers, but others gradually 
came forward, Mr. Richardson, 
Mr. Verrall, Mr. Tait, Mr. Barlas, 
and the Cantonment Chaplain, 
Mr, Poynder. The Commissioner, 
Sir Arthur Phayre, contributed 
some articles on cotton cultivation 
in Burma. 

For the first few years the 
records throw very little light on 
its history. Mr." Richardson left 
soon after it was fairlv started, 
and Mr. Caddy became noth editor 
and manager. He was also a share- 
holder, Mr. Curran retaining a 
pecuniary interest as well and 
continuing to contribute articles for 
the paper. Everything seems to 
have prospered until Mr. Caddy’s 
death when the whole control fell 
to Mr. Chanter who had served 
under him. This gentleman’s 
sudden disappearance in 1867 or 
1868 left the proprietors in 
difficulties, financial and otherwise. 
Mr. Alexander Gair then took over 
the whole concern, but in 1869 he 
had to leave. He sold the business 
including machinery and stock to 
Mr. £. G. Man, a barrister, who 
bought it “in trust Jfor those 
concerned. ’ * The names of these 
are not disclosed, but in 1871 
Mr. sold the business on their 
behalf to Mr, Charles Pascal. This 
gentleman, however, had borrowed 
part of the purchase-money, and not 
being able to repay the loan, the 
business was sqld^ by auction on 
31st January 1^2, the buyers being 
Messrs. Balthazar & ^n, who trans* 
ierred it to Mr. Maleus Agab^, one 
of the origmai founders. He died 
very shortly afterwards, and in 
January 1873 the business was 


transferred by his executors to his 
brother, Mr. Paul Agabeg, to whonl 
it had been left by the will of Mr. 
Maleus Agabeg. From Mr. Paul 
Agabeg, the business passed into 
the hands of a partnership of six 
persons, four of whom were lawyers. 
One of the latter, Mr. T. D. Mitchell, 
a barrister, who edited the paper, 
bought out some of the other share- 
holuers, and some shares were also 
bought by Mr. John A. Hannay. 
Eventually in .August 1880, Mr. 
Hannay became sole proprietor, by 
the purchase from Mr. Mitchell’s 
executors of his remaining interest 
in the business. For three years 
Mr. Hannay remained the sole 
proprietor, but on ist December 
1883, he sold a half share to Mr. 
David M. Gray. 

On 31st July 1890 Mr. Gray bought 
out Mr. Hannay and admitted the 
present proprietors, Mr. John Stuart, 
Mr. Frank McCarthy, and Mr. V. J. 
Mariano, to a share in the business. 
Mr. Stuart had written constantly 
for the paper from the end of 1883 ; 
Mr. McCarthy had been the editor 
from 1889 ; and Mr. Mariano had 
been in the service of the press from 
1871. For two years Mr. Gray 
continued to hold a share in the 
business, though he lived in Europe 
and left the management to the 
three junior partners. On 31SI 
July i8q 3 an arrangement was made 
to buy out Mr. Gray, the other 
partners taking over the whole 
bj^iness from that date. Mr. Gray 
^ed in 1896. On i st December 1907 
il^^hree new partners were admitted, 
Mr. Herbert Smiles who had been 
on the editorial staff for three years ; 
Mr. G. H. M. Kelly, and Mr. iFrank 
Stuart, who had been in the service 
of the press for fourteen and for six 
years respectively. The Rangoon 
Gazette has grown with the pro- 
gress of Burma and the four-page 
crown folio, published twice a week 
of 1861, is now a daily pajier of 24 to 
32 pages crown size. About thirty- 
years ago the general printing busi- 
ness known as the British Burma 
Press was bought by the proprietors 
of the Rangoon Gazette and has been 
worked by them ever since. A 
Burmese paper, called The Friend of 
was started by Mr. Hannay, 
and it is now a daily paiter of 
eighteen puiges rdyhl folio size. 
The one small press of 1861 is now 
represented by 28 presses ranging 
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from platen machines to double 
royal cylinders. The press has its 
own type foundry and employs over 
three hundred* and fifty men; 
besides the usual miscellaneous 
printing, a considerable amount of 
business is done in publishing ver- 
nacular and Anglo- vernacular books, 
and maps for use in the schools of 
Burma. Early in i()02 a Burmese 
newspaper,, the Mandalay Times, 
and printing business in Mandalay 
were purchased and are still rtm in 
connection with the Rangoon Gazette, 
In the press in Mandalay a number 
of vernacular books are published. 

Babu BEEPIN KRISTO ROY, 
Stevedore and Naval Contractor, 
('alcutta, is the son of the late Babu 
Krishna Kanto Roy. He was born 
in 1853. at Dasghara, a village 
near Tarkeswar, his family being 
one of the oldest and most respect- 
ed gostipotis in Bengal, and lineal 
vuM.cihlanls of Naran Das Pal 
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the firm, which he lias since con- 
ducted with marked success. He 
now owns several Zemindaries in 
the districts of Hooghly and Burd- 



Bahu Brkimn Kristo Rov. 


wan, besides extensive landed prop- 
erty in and out of town. When 
he performed the Syadh ceremony 
for his late parents, Mr. Roy spent 
upwards of a lakh of rupees in 
feeding the poor and the giving of 
alms and presents to Brahmins and 
Adhya})ocks throughout Bengal. 
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As a Zemindar he is respected by 
his ryots, and during the years of 
scarcity that have of late prevailed 
in Bengal he has remitted large 
amounts due to him by his tenants, 
in order to help them in their ne- 
cessity. He is known throughout 
the district for his charities, and 
does much to relieve the suffering 
poor. He has founded a minor 
school at Puttuldanga and a char- 
itable dispensary and Atithsala 
in his native village, where he owns 
a palatial residence, and celebrates 
all llie Pujas with much ceremony. 
At the same time, as a keen man 
of luisiness, he has acquired much 
wealth through his connexion with 
the mercantile marine, and has been 
successful in hi.s investments. He 
was contractor and sole stevedore 
for Messrs. Ralli Bros, for nearly 
twenty years, besides being em- 
ployed by the Harrison Line, the 
British India, and the China Mail 
Steamers. At present he is em- 
ployed by the Bucknall Line, and 
also secures a large share of the 
business of outside lines. His offices 
are at 4, Commercial Buildings, 
Calcutta, and in his business he 
is assisted by his eldest son, Mr. 
N. B. Roy, and his brother-indaw, 
Mr. A. r. Ghosh. 


Messrs. RUSHALL & Co,, Steve- 
dores and Contractors, Rangoon. 
This is an old established business, 
having been originally constituted 
in the year 1864 by Mr. Antoine 
Swaries. This gentleman carried on 
the affairs of his firm until his death, 
which occurred in the year ifigo. 
During the twenty-four years during 
which Mr. Antoine Swaries conduct- 
ed the business he enlarged its re- 
putation and founded it firmly as a 
responsible and reliable firm. At his 
death Mrs. Swaries continued the 
business, paying personal attention 
to its affairs, assisted by Mr. John 
A. Gordon. At his death the busi- 
ness was carried on by four partners 
and being found unsatisfactory was 
mutually dissolved. This being 
satisfactorily effected, the bitsiness 
was starteii afresh in April 1907, 
in partnership with Mrs. Swaries, 
under its present style and title. 
The firm undertake theloading and 
discharging of vessels of all descrip- 
tions, disburse . ships, supply labour: 
for the Port Cpnitnissioncts a^d to 
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the wharfs, and in general under- 
take att branches of the stevedoring 
businei^. They ate very large em- 
ployers of labour giving work from 
time to time to so many as 3,000 to 
4,000 men. The present partners 
of the firm are Captain Richard 
Boswell Rushall and Mrs C. S. 
Swaries. Captain Rushall is an old 
officer of the Irrawaddy Flotilla 
Company, with which concern he 
was connected for a period of 20 
years, having been for fourteen years 
in command of different steamers 
belonging to that Company. He 
resigned the Irrawaddy service for 
the purpose of taking up his present 
business. 

MANECKJEE FRAMJEE HOR- 
MUSJEE SETTNA, Merchant, 
Waudby " Road, Bombay. Born on 
June 8, 1867, and educated at Pro- 
prietary High School, Bombay, 
where he pursued his studies under 
the famous Parsee Educationalist, 
Mr. Hormusjee Jehangir. In 1888 
he passed the Matriculation Ex- 
amination at the Bombay Univer- 
sity. He attended a course of 
lectures in languages and Roman 
History in St. Xavier's College 



Mr. Mankckjke F. H. SETTna, 


under the well-known Reverend 
Fathers Hamilton and Bocham. 
He commenced his career as a 
business man in the year 1896. 
Mr. Settna is a Director of the 
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Hindustan pressing and Manufac- 
turing Company, Ltd., and has 
acted as Chairman of the Company 
on various occasions. He is alsp one 
of the Agents for the Company. He 
also holds the position of Director 
in the Edward Manufacturing 
Company, Ltd., and is Chairman 
of the South India and Mysore 
Manufacturing Company, Ltd., of 
Bombay. He is a member of 
the Society of Science, Art and 
Literature, London, and became 
a member of the Royal Society 
for the encouragement of Arts, 
Manufactures and Commerce in 
March 1897. 

Messrs. SEYMOUR & Company, 
Ship-Chandlers, General Merchants 
and Contractors, 6, Strand Road, 
Rangoon, Burma. This firm was 
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established in the year 1886, by 
the late Mr. T. N. Seymour. The 
principal business of Messrs. Sey- 
mour & Co. is that of ship-chana- 
lers, and they supply all kinds of 
stores and requisites for the ship- 
ping trade. They also carry on a 
considerable business In engineers’ 
tools, metals, paints, hardware aijd 
mill stores, anti lamm for minerahoil 
and electricity, llicy undertake 
Marine and Port Commissioners’ 
contracts, Public Works Department 
contracts for the Government of 


Buriha, anid also do a large eonunis- 
sion business of all descriptions. 
Messrs. Seymour & Co. liave agents 
to effect their business in London 
and New York. The sole proprietor 
of the firm is Mrs. T. N. Seymour. 
Mr. Charles Percival Seymour, 
Manager of the firm of Messrs. 
Seymour & Co., was born in Burma 
in the year 1876. He was sent to 
India for his education - which he 
received at St. George’s College, 
Mussoorie. At the early age of 17 
while still at school Mr. C. P. 
Seymour had the misfortune to lose 
his father, who died in the year 
1893. Despite his youth he returned 
at once to Rangoon and entered the 
business, which he carried on with 
ability, gaining his business expe- 
rience and commercial education at 
the same time. By his keen enter- 
prise and energy he has successfully 
managed the business of Seymour 
& Co., for the benefit of his mother, 
Mrs. T. N. Seymour, and family, 
ever since. 

Messrs. SIMPSON &O0., Carriage 
Builders, Harness-makers, Billiard- 
table Manufacturers, and Motor 
Engineers, Madras. This firm in 
which the present partners are 
Mr. George Underhill Cuddon and 
Mr. Percival Bligh, was established 
in Madras by Mr. Simpson in 1840. 
Since those days of small begin- 
nings, the progress made by this 
firm has been continuous and 
r^iicl. It is now one of the largest 
f^ories for building carriages in 
the East, and it takes its position 
among the leading Eurojiean 
business enterprises in the Southern 
Presidency, with Head Office and 
Factory m Madras and Branches 
and Agencies in Hyderabad, 
Rangoon, Bombay, Penang and 
Singapore. The present partners 
took over the business in 1898, 
and both being eminently practical 
men, great strides in expansion 
have taken place during the past 
ten years, and their carriages bearing 
the wdl-known name of this fimi 
are now to be found as far north as 
C-ashmere and as far east as Hong- 
Koug. The firm are Carriage 
Builders, by special warrant of 
apiKiintment to His Majesty the 
King-Emperor in India, al^ to H. H. 
the Nizam of Hyderabad, the Maha- 
rajas of Mysore, Travancore, and 
most of the Ruling and Feudatory 
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Chiefs uf India. At various 
Exhibitions, both in London and the 
East, they have been awarded Gold 
Medals and Diplomas, and it is a 
fact worthy of note that the firm 
were among the Exhibitors at the 
First International Exhibition held 
in London in 1851, when they were 
awarded a Gold Medal. 

A walk round their extensive 
factory which covers 5 acres, and 
w^here' upward of 500 hands are 
employed, is quite a revelation. 
Every detail of the work is carried 
out on the premises, and it is be- 
lieved to be the only factory in the 
world where every part of a carriage 
is made by native labour, of course 
under the supervision of experienced 
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the well-known forests of Mysore, 
Ceylon, and the Straits Settlements. 

The Billiard-table department has 
done much creditable work, and 
the designs of various tables with 
the elaborate carvings of the 
Madrassi are very handsome. A 
great speciality is the Billiard cloth 
which IS specially manufactured by 
a West of England firm for Messrs. 
Simi)Son & Co., and it is of the finest 
quality. 

Messrs. Simpson & Co. were the 
first to seriously take up Motor 
Engineering, and this department is 
under the direct supervision of an 
expert engineer. They have always 
a large number of cars on view\ 
In various Indian trials and competi- 
tions, their reputation has been 
enhanced, by winning gold medals 
and silver cups, and bv the cars they 
represent, which show that their 
selection is to be relied upon under 
Indian conditions. 

Our visit left a very striking 
impression, as it shows to what 
efficiency the Indian artisan can 
attain under com])etent siqiervision. 

Mr. WALTER DONALD SMITH, 
Cuptaifh Madras Volunker Guards^ 
Managing Director of Messrs. W. E. 
Smith ^ Co., Limited, and Shf^rifi 
of Madras. Mr. Smith was bora in 
Ootacamund, Madras Presidency, 
in 1805, and conies of an old and 
highly respected family, whose 
father, Mr. W. E. Smith, founded 
the firm which bears that name at 
Madras, and whose members have 
established for themselves a wide 
reputation for business capacity 
and enterprise. Mr. Smith received 
his early education at St. Andrew’s 
School and the Doveton College, 
Madras, and later, haying qualified 
at the Madras Medical College, 
entered the business of his life as 
a Chemist and Druggist’s assistant 
at the early age of 14 in one of 
the branches of his father’s busi- 
ness. Bv dint of perseverance 
and hard work he gradually rose 
step by step in his profesision 
till after some years he w^as able 
to take his place in the firm, 
along with his father and brother. 
The business of the firm in the 
meanwhile had been slowly but 
surely advancing in size and gain- 
iflg popularity. Branches were 
establislied in different parts of the 
city and these enlarged from time 
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to time. The Head Office on Mount 
Road, Madras, was eventually 
found quite inadequate to meet its 
requirements, and the erection of «) 
building on more modern and up-to- 
date lines was considered necessary 
The construction of the present 
commodious and handsome build- 
ing was to a great extent due tt 
Mr. Donald Smith, he having bj 
this time become a partner in tht 
business. Shortly afterwards it 
w^as considered necessary to convert 
the firm, the business of which 
had by this time reached large 
proportions, into a limited liability 
company. This was done, anc 
Mr. W. Donald Smith with his bro- 
ther, Mr. W. Fraser Smith, beeamt 
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Managing Directors. It is unneces- 
sary^ to follow further the course oi 
the now well-known firm of Messrs. 
W. E. Smith & Co., Ltd. Suffice it 
to say that it stands unrivalled in 
Southern India as a Pharmaceutical 
agency, and is, it is believed, second 
to none in all India. . 

Mr. Donald Smith is a very busy 
man, but someliow manages to find 
time to devote to public mattei^. 
Besides being a Director of the 
Equitable Life Insmance Company, 
Mr. Smith is connected with many 
institutions in the City of Madra.^ 
in various capacities. He has been 
a Commissioner of the CorporatUMi 
of. Madras for thfe past mne years, 
and in a refcTcnce made to his 
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work as sueh in March last, the 
Madras Mail said that "in this 
capacity he proved himself level- 
headed, shrewd and devoted to the 
ihterests of his constituents.” 

Mr. Smith is a great lover of sport, 

. he is a prominent member of the 
Sojjth Indian Athletic Association 
and the Madras Race Club, being an 
ardent supporter of all institutions 
that have for their object mens 
Sana in corpore sano. He has been 
actively associated with volunteer- 
ing for many years. Enlisting in 
the Neilgherry Volunteer Rifles at 
the age of 14, he is now the senior 
Captain of the Madras Volunteer 
Guards — the doyen of Volunteer 
Corps in India. An excellent 
rifle shot himself, Mr. Smith has 
infused his personality in the Com- 
pany he commands, so that "B,” 
or the Trades Company, now occu- 
pies the foremost position in the 
Regiment in rifle shooting. He is 
a well-known flgure at meetings of 
the Southern India Rifle Association 
at Bangalore to which he has taken 
several teams of the M. V. Guards, 
and the large number of medals, 
cups and other prizes he possesses 
is ample testimony to his prowess. 
Mr. Donald Smith proceeded at his 
own expense to England on the 
occasion of the Coronation of H. M. 
King Edward VII and took part in 
the various military manoeuvres 
and other exercises that formed a 
part of the ceremonies connected 
therewith. Some four years ago 
Mr. Smith while at Home captained 
an Indian Rifle Team which com- 
peted at Bisley, shooting in it 
himself. The team gave a very 
fair account of itself, gaining third 
place on the list for the Kolhapore 
Cup and finishing just 15 points 
bemnd the Mother Country, while 
some Of the members won prizes 
in the individual contests. 

Mr. Donald Smith is a zealous 
Mason, having joined the Fraternity 
about six years ago in Lodge Pitt 
Macdonald of whieh he is at present 
Junior Warden. 

Mr. Donald Smith holds the 
honourable position of Sheriff of 
Madras, which proud distinction 
was conferred on him by H. E. 
Sir Arthur Lawley, Governor of 
Madras, in December 1907 and fe- 
appointed to the same office in x^8. 
V^en we recall the fact that about 
ten yea:re ago previously this Unique 


office was held by his father, it 
will be evident Hiat the son is 
following in his father’s footsteps 
and worthily maintaining the 
family traditions. For the first time 
in the history of the Shrievalty 
Mr. Smith inaugurated a Sheriff’s 
Banquet which was held on 3rd 
March 1908 and at which he enter- 
tained H. E. the Governor, the 
Judges of the High Court, Members 
of the Council, and a host of other 
prominent citizens of Madras. His 
Excellency Sir Arthur . Lawley, in 
proposing the toast of the ‘ ‘ first 
Citizen of Madras," made a highly 
eulogistic speech in which he re- 
ferred to the occasion as a ‘‘most 
unusual ” one and to the Shrievalty 
as being ‘‘held by one whose main 
characteristic has alwa}'s been a 
sense of public duty. ’ ’ In thank- 
ing Mr. Smith “ most sincerely ’ ’ 
for the ‘‘splendid hospitality" 
extended to himself and those pres- 
ent, His Excellency wished him 
‘‘ long life and prosperity and every 
success, not only in his present 
office but in the part which I know 
he is destined to play as a leading 
Citizen of Madras. " 

Mr. C. SOON THIN, Sole Pro- 
prietor, Burmese Curio Dep6t. 
General Merchant, Commission 
Agent and Contractor, Dealer in, 
and Manufacturer of, Burmese wood 
carvings, silverware, embroidery, 
Burmese silk and sundry curios and 
precious stones, Mandalay. Mr. 
Soon Thin commenced business at 
Mandalay in 1903, when he opened 
the Burmese Curio Dep6t, doing 
a large business in Burmese curios 
which he collected from all parts of 
the country. He also carries on 
business as Contractor to the Burma 
Mines, Railways, and Smelting Com- 
pany, fur the supply of food-stuffs 
and limestone, and in this depart- 
ment he gives employment to- about 
'so does 


surance Co. ; the , Standard Life 
Assurance Co.; the City of Glasgow 
Life, and the China Mutual. Mr. 
Soon Thin was born at Moulmein, 
Burma, where be was educated. He 
served with Messrs. Thus. Cock & 
Son as Head Accountant and with the 
Bombay-Burma. Trading Corpora- 
tion, Ld,, as Head Book-keeper, prior 
to setting up in business for himself. 

SOUTH INDIA & MYSORE 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Ltd. Agents Messrs. Nadirshaw 
H. Belgaumwala & Co., Cox’s 
Building, Hornby Road, Bombay. 
The Company carry on business 
as Cotton Pressers and Ginners. 



Mr. N. H. Belgaumwala. 

Ice and Aerated Water Manufac- 
turers, and Dealers in New and 
Secopd Hand Machinery. They 
a Cotton Ginning Factory 
^nnigeri and another at Yelvegi, 
Cotton Pre.ssing Factories, one 
. . . .,,1^ Hubli and one at Davangeri. 

500 men. He also does coinmission :f<Wwo Ice Factories, one at Hubli and 



work as an agent, in which capac* 
he iloes a large business in timf 
with Jardiue, Skiimer & Co., ^ 
cutta, and Best & Co. and Kiiiir& 
Co., Madras.^ Mr. Soon Thiif^lso 
acts as Managing Agent to tjp Oo 
Doung Saw Mill of the Burn|i^im- 
ber Trading Company, where some 
50 hands are employed under his 
direction. The other agencies which; 
he controls are the Royal Insur- 
ance Company, Ltd. : the' State In- 


^ another at Deolali, where Aerated 
Waters are also manufactured. 
Their Machinery Mart is established 
at Hubli. All these concerns are 
running successfully and create 
good profits for the Company. The 
above properties which have been 
acjliiired by the Company were 
originally established and brought 
into successful;, working order by 
Mr. Nadirshaw H. Belgaumwala. 
He was born and educated at 
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Boiubay where lie started in 
business for himself early in life. 
His beginnings were in a small 
way with very limited capital, 
but by industry and ability he 
put together the several business 
concerns enumerated above. In 
order to develop and expand the 
business still further Mr. Belgaum- 
wala thought it advisable to float 
a Company. The shares in the same 
were quickly taken up and it was 
not long before the whole of the 
plant and good-will of various 
concerns were acquired by the new. 
Company, which is now running 
them witli great profit. The orig- 
inal proprietor's firm, Messrs. 
Nadirshaw H. Belgaumwala & Co., 
were appointed Agents to the Com- 
pany in order to secure continuity 
of policy and obtain the benefit of 
the experience of Mr. Belgaumwala 
and his staff in the management 
uf tlui business under its new pro- 
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l)lant. They imi>ort all kinds of 
electrical machinery and supplies, 
and hold sole agencies for well-known 
liouses in their own line at home. 

Mr. George Ogilvie Stewart was 
born in Stirling in 1879 and was 
educated at the High School there, 
which he left in 1893 to enter the 
service of Messrs. Duncan Stewart 
& Co., Ltd.. London Road Iron- 
works. Glasgow, as an apprentice 
engineer, where he remained until 
July 1899. While in Glasgow he 
gained a sound practical experience 
of heavy engineering work, and being 
on the erecting staff for some con- 
siderable time, he travelled abroad 
on several occasions to supervise 
contracts then held by Messrs. 1 ). 
Stewart & Co. During his appren- 
ticeship he took courses at the 
Glasgow & West of Scotland Techni- 
cal College, and thus made himself 
theoretically efficient in all sub- 
jects pertaining to his profession. 
Following on this he went to 
Edinburgh and joined the service 
of Messrs. D. Bruce Peebles & Co., 
Ltd., in order to gain experience 
in electrical engineering, and finally 
superintended the laying down of 
several large power plants. After 
leaving Messrs. Peebles & Co., he 
studied for a year af the Heriot 
Watt College, Edinburgh, and 
passed in Advanced Engineer- 
ing, with honours in Electricity. 
Subsequently he went to Man- 
chester where he assisted Mr. Hiller, 
M.I.C.E., of the National 
Boiler Insurance Co., Ltd., in sur- 
vey, valuating and consulting work, 
for a period of two years. Im- 
mediately following on this he 
proceeded to Burma where he act- 
ed as Electrical Engineer to Messrs. 
Bulloch Bros. & Co., I,td., for three 
years, prior to starting business on 
ills own responsibility. 

Messrs. CHARLES ST. ROMAINE 
& Company, Army Contractors, 
Wine and Spirit Merchants, Grocers 
and General Contractors and 
Merchants, 8, Merchant Street, 
Rangoon. The business was estab- 
lished by the late Mr. Charles St. 
Komaine in if^8, at first in a small 
way as Soda! Water Manufacturers 
and Army Contractors. Mr. St. 
Romaine, after carrying on the 
original business for some years, 
added a wine and spirit depart- 
ment. In the year i&W he closed 
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Iho Aerated Water business. TI 
firm has agencies lor Steel an 
Coulson’s Scotch ale in bulk, Alej 
Ferguson’s P. V. O. liquei 
(lo-year old) whiskej^ Red Aibio 
Special blend, Alex. McDonald’ 
pure whiskey, also extra specii 
Scotch Whiskey, specially bottle 
by the firm and carrying their ow 
label, and Cowie’s House of Lord 
Whiskey. The firm carry a genen 
stock of wines, spirits and gre 
ccries. I'he late Mr. Charles 
Komaine was born in Calcutta i 
the year 1854, and educated at th 
Bengal Academy in the same cit3 
His first business experience wa 
with the firm of Smith, Stanistrcc 
(Sr Co,, Chemists of Calcutta. H 
went to Rangoon in 1878 a 
Manager of the Oriental Medicss 
Hall, and took over their Miners 
Water Manufacturing Works 0; 
his own account in the same yeai 
From this beginning he establishe< 
his present prosperous firm. Mi 
St. Romaine died in 1908, leavinj 
two daughters and a son, the latte 
at present studying engineerini 
with the firm of Bulloch Bros. 

Messrs. SWALES & PULLAF 
Architects, Rangoon. This busines 
was established early in 1904 b; 
Mr. Thus. Swales and was carrie 
on by him till 1903, when he too 
into partnership Mr. Edgar J. Pul 
lar, A.R.i.B.A. Tlie firm hav 
erected many of the principal com 
mercial and private buildings ii 
Rangoon, among which are Sofaer' 
Buildings, Stork & Co.'s Tubanth 
Buildings, the New Methodis 
Episcopal Church, Balthazar '1 
Buildings, Graham & Co.’s offices 
St. Paul’s Institute, New Masonii 
Hall, the new American Baptisi 
Mission College and many others 
Mr. Thos. Swales is a native p 
County Durham, England, and wai 
educated at the North-Easten 
County School. He served his arti 
cles in Newcastle-on-Tyne, and latei 
on went out to Singapore to th« 
firm of Swan and Madaren 
Architects of that city, vfith whorr 
he remained about seven years 
after which he proceeded to Ran 
goon and established himstdf ii 
business as an architect in that town 
Mr. E. J. PuUar 1$ native ; o 
London and received his educatioi 
at Dulwich College* He served hii 
articles in London, and in 1901 wa 
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elected A. R. I. B. A. after passing 
the examinatioiu In 1902 he went 
to Singapore to Swan and Ms^claren, 
and three years later joined Mr. 
Swales at Rangoon, 

Messrs. TATA, SON^S & Co.i 
Merchants, 26, Merchant Street, 
Rangoon, Bnrma. Established in 
the year 1905 as a branch office of 
the same wefi-known firm in Bom- 
bay. The business of the firm 
principally consists of trade in rice 
and Japan silks and Bombay piece- 
goods. They are also exporters and 
importers of various kinds of 
general goods, and though lately 
established, the reputation of the 
head firm is a guarantee of success, 
of which they have already reaped 
a considerable share. 

The firm of THACKER, SPINK 
& CO. was founded by Dr. William 
Thacker in the year 1819 thirty- 
eight years before the Mutiny. 
In those days trading, apart from 
the individual appointment or pro- 
fession, was the rule rather than the 
exception. Dr. William Thacker 
was in no way different from his 
compeers, and ho accepted an 
agenej^ from Messrs. Kingsbury, 
Parbury, and Allen to sell in 
India their publications which 
were of Oriental interest. This 
business was started in premises 
adjoining the present Great East- 
ern Hotel and was at first known 
as St. Andrew’s Library. 

The bookselling and stationery 
business thus started grew very 
rapidly and after some years Mr. 
(Jeorge Parbury was admitted a 
partner. In 1839 Mr. William 
Spink, a nephew of Dr. William 
Thacker, joined the business, and 
his great popularity and ability 
caused a remarkable expansion. 

An Army Agency was started 
under the style of W. Spink & Co., 
and branches of the main busi- 
ness were instituted in Bombay 
and Lucknow. The last named 
venture was destroyed in the 
siege, but a large part of the stock 
was brought out a few duys before 
on camels and taken to Calcutta, 
this curious convoy, singularly 
enough, getting through without 
mishap of any kind. The branch 
in Bombay trading as Thacker, 
Vining & Co. . was destroyed by 
fire in 1877 ; it was subsequently 


floated as a company under the style 
of Thacker & Co., Ltd., and has so 
continued to the present time, paying 
liandsome dividends and doing a 
steadily increasing trade. The Army 
Agency was in i860 taken over by 
Messrs. A. K. King & Co. But the 
great popularity of Thacker, Spink 
& Co. as bankers somewhat modified 
this transaction, as this part of the 
business was so largely personal. 
Banking accounts accordingly were 
continued and to the present day 
Thacker, Spink I'fe Co. have a con- 
siderable banking connection. The 
business of 'fhacker, Spink & Co. 
at present comprises the well-known 
central establishment in Government 
Place, Calcutta, the London house 
at 2, Creed Lane, Ludgate HiU, a 
branch at Simla, a large printing 
establishment at No. 6, Mangoe 
Lane, and the Calcutta Phototype 
Co. at No. I, Crooked Lane. 

The Printing Office arose natur- 
ally out of the Law publishing 
that was undertaken in the early 
days of the business and is now of 
large dimensions. Also on account 
of the need of a special press to cope 
with the Ltdian Directory. In 1904 
the press having largely outgrowm 
its capacity, it was removed to its 


present site at No. 6, Mangoe Lane. 
Thacker, Spink & Co.’s Press is most 
thoroughly equipped and is noted 
for the . artistic nature of the work 
turned out. 

The Calcutta Phototype Co. which 
was started by Thacker, Spink & Co. 
was the pioneer of photo engraving in 
India on a commercial basis. It has 
always had the reputation of turning 
out the very best process blocks. For 
some years past this branch has been 
working the three-colour process and 
the results have been so much ap^ 
preciated that machine after machine 
has had to be added; and it is 
always difficult to fulfil the very 
large number of orders offering. 

With regard to tfie main business, 
it is so well known that really little 
need be said about it. Thacker, 
Spink & Co. claim to be the oldest 
and largest firm of retail booksellers 
in the British possessions. The 
business has a large and increasing 
clientele in India, Burma, Ceylon 
and the Straits Settbments. It has 
now been in existence for ninety years 
and from the constantly increasing 
volume of^l^siness it would seem that 
its efforts^to^vserve the public with 
books and stationery are not without 
appreciation. 
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TIm trading company, late 

Hegt & Co., Getieral Merchants, 
Ran^n. This firm has ex]^- 
ea^ inan3r changes of tiUes since 
it was originally started about the 
year 1867 by Messrs. W. N. Hegt 
& Wytennorst, for the retail trade 
under the style of ‘ ' Hegt & Wyten- 
Iiorst.” Mr. Wytenhorst retiring 
after a few years the was con- 
tinued as “ Hegt & Co.,” the part- 
ners being Messrs. W. N. Hegt, 
Docke, and Jones. On the death 
of Mr. Jones and retiremmt of Mr. 
Docke, Messrs. Dinckgreve, Mack 
and Klein came in as partners. 
Mr. H^t died about 1880 or 1881 
and his brother, Mr. J. N. Hegt, 
came out to Burma to take over 
the deceased partner’s share of 
business, and, Mr. Klein having 
retired, the firm continued under 
the style of Hegt, Harperink & Co. 
Mr. A. V. Harperink having come 
in as a partner, Messrs. Dinck- 
greve and Mack were allowed 
to continue their business with 
their respective shares under the 
style^of Hegt & Co., which, after a 
period of six months, was altered 
to Dinckgreve, Mack & Co., 
and on the retirement of Mr. Mack, 
to Dinckgreve & Co., still later 
changed to Stork & Co. On the 
discontinuance of the name of Hegt 
& Co., by Messrs. Dinckgreve and 
Mack, Mr. J. N. Hegt and Mr. A. V. 
Harperink changed the style of 
their firm to Hegt & Co., Wholesale 
and General Merchants, from which 
Mr. A. V. Harp«‘ink retired in 
1890 to start the present firm of 
Harperink, Smith & Co. Mr. J. N. 
Hegt admitted his son Mr. L. M. N. 
Hegt to partnership on ist January 
1891, and he himself retired from 
business about the year 1897. The 
present firm of ' ‘ Trading Company, 
late Hegt & Co.,” was then consti- 
tuted with Messrs. J. Nordhoek 
Hegt and T. M. Verster as General 
Directors, Mr. Fulco Westfa as 
Managing Director, and Me. A. F. 
Mathol signing per pro. 

Rai .Sahib C. VaRADARAJOO 
MOOD A liar. Contractor, etc., 
Secunderabad. Bom at Secordera- 
bad in the year 1855 and educated 
at the Mahboob College in the same 
city. His family has been asso- 
ciated with the district for nearly 
a century. The Rai Sahib has been 
connected with contracting work all 


his life, gaining his first experience, 
on -leaving school, with his father, 
who Was a Contractor before him. 
His father commenced business as 
an Amy Contractor, but $ubse- 
^uently added operations in build- 
ing, minii^, railway contracts, etc., 
undertaking the sinking of shafts 
for mines and similar heavy work. 
Tlie Rai Sahib has carried out many 
important contracts and is now 
engaged in building large new prem- 
ises for Messrs. Spencer & Co. at 
Secunderabad, and is also carrying 
out irrigation work for H. H. The 
Nizam’s Government. The Rai 
Sahib is ^pular with all classes and 
is especiafiy respected by the Eu- 
ropean community. As an instance 
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Rai Sahib C. Varaoarajoo Moooaliar. 

of the good-will entertained towards 
him, on the occasion of the confer- 
ring of the Sanad of Rai Sahib ’ ’ 
in June 1907 a well attended fun,,- 
tion was held at the Deccan Clut^ 
when Major-General Hamilton pre- 
sented him with the Sanad on bei^i 
of the British Government, Sto 
complimented him on his sci*?iees 
in public benefactions as well Sis in 
connection with the Cantonment 
Committee, of which he has been a 
member for the past twenty years. 
The Rai 'Sahib is Hoiwrajy Secretary 
of the Mahbddb College, and-sYiee- 
President of tlxe Girls’ Patasalah. 
He is maintaining at his own 
expense the oldest Hindu Girls’ 
School which was started by his late 


fathw, who was also associated with 
the iotunding of the Mahboob Col- 
lege (High School), an Institution at 
Secunderabad which teaches English 
w to the Matriculation standard. 
The College is managed by a private 
committee and is aided by the 
Government. It was started in the 
year 1863 as a small school and is 
now attended by some 650 scholars. 
The College is the largest and most 
important in Secunderabad. It is 
under the inspection of the pirector 
of Public Instruction. The Girls’ 
Patasalah is situated in St. Mary’s 
Road, Secunderabad, and has two 
branches. 

Messrs. PURSHOTAM VISHKAM 
& Co., Merchants and Agents, 14, 
Hummum Street, Fort, Bombay. 
Dealers in all descriptions of Mil] 
and Engineering Stores, English and 
Australian Tallow, China Clay, 
Lubricating Oils, Roller and Clearer 
Cloths, Hoop Iron, Steel and Tin 
Card Cans, Sizing Flannel, Chemi- 
cals for Mill use. They make 
a speciality of sizing ingredients. 
They keep large stocks of all the 
material, and deal in both their 
own and agency goods. They are 
Agents for the following well-known 
firms:— James Walmsiey & Son's 
‘ ‘ Crest Brand ’ ’ Leather Beltings 
and Roller Skins, Leather Laces, 
Brown Oak-tanned Picking Bands, 
etc. Baron & Hogarth Healds and 
Reeds of the best quality. Hard- 
man Ingham and Dawson Band- 
ings and Ropes, manufactured from 
American and Egyptian Cotton. 
Hearl Heaton & .Sons’ Loom sun- 
dries, etc., Charles Cainson & Green- 
wood, Card Clothing manufac- 
turers. William Bodden & Sons, 
Ltd., Ring and Weft Spindles, 
Flyers, Spindles, Wheels, etc. Sut- 
cliffe, Ltd., Card Can manufacturers. 
The Mill Supply Co., Ltd., for all 
sorts of Bobbin manufactures. 
Their English Office is at 2, Marsden 
Street, Manchester, and their large 
home connection puts them in a 
position to execute indent orders 
tor Mill Stores, Spinning and Weav- 
ing Machin^, etc., M'ith thegreat- 

liTOde and on the most 
terms. 



late Mr. VURJIVANDAS 
MADHOWD^S, |.p., Bombay. 
The youngest of the five sons of 
the late Mr. Madbowdas Runchor- 
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das. Born on the 28th January 
1817* After elementary instruction 
in tne Guzerati language he joined 
the Fort St. George Regimental 
School, subsequently attending Mr. 
Boswell's school. His father died 
in 1837, denote the esteem 

in which the family was even then 
held, Sir Robert Grant, then 
Governor of Bombay, sent for Mr. 
Vurjivandas and his brothers and 
presenting each with a shawl and 
turban as a mark of honour, express- 
ed his deep regret and sense of the 
loss which they and the community 
at large had sustained. Mr. Vurji- 
vandas with his four brothe^ 
carried on the business left by their 
father, in partnership, until the 
death of Muljibhoy, the eldest, when 
Mr. Vurjivandas entered into part- 
nership with his brother Narotam- 
das. In addition to this business, 
the firm, in conjunction with the 
late Mr. Sorabji Shapurji Bengali, 
c.i.ii., acted as guarantee brokers 
tr '‘/'Ccrc,. W. ' ' 'raham & Co. 
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Baug, now known as the Madhow 
Baug, on the Cawasji Patel Tank 
Road. On a part of this land the 
brothers erected, at a cost of nearly 
two lakhs of rupees, several build- 
ings for the use of Hindus on 
festive and other occasions. In the 
following year the brothers built a 
temple at Madhow . Baug and 
dedicated it to ‘ ‘ Shri Luxmi 
Narayan.” They secured the 
permanent maintenance of these 
institutions by an annual income 
derived from the rents of shops, 
leasehold properties, and the interest 
of securities, under a trust settle- 
ment of 187b. These institutions 
have become very popular with 
Hindus of all classes, beit^ situated 
in the heart of the .native town. 
They also established a Sadavart at 
Madhow Baug for indigent and 
destitute. Hindus. In the year 
1882 Mr. Vurjivandas presented the 
University of Bombay with a large 
donation in cash, the interest, of 
which was to be given annually to 
the candidate who secured the 
highest marks in Sanskrit in the 
B. A. Examination. This is known 
as the “ Vurjivandas Madhowdas 
Sanskrit Scholarship.” In 1889 
having had the misfortune to lose 
his youngest son, Mr. Ranehordas, 
to perpetuate his memory Mr. 
Vurjivandas erected a magnificent 
sanitorium on the summit of a hill 
situated near the railway station of 
Sion, about seven miles from Bom- 
bay. In connection with this Insti- 
tution, to afiord medical aid to 
invalid occupants of the sanitorium 
as also to the poor of Sion, 
Dharavi, Matunga and adjoining 
districts, Mr. Vurjivandas built in 
1895 a dispensary known as the 
“Vurjivandas Madhowdas Sion 
Charitable Dispensary,” at the 
same time making ample provision 
for its maintenance. He also ad- 
ministered a charitable bequest 
made by his elder brother, Mulji- 
bhai, in the erection of buildings in 
Bombay, as also in purchase of a 
property at Nasik to be used as 
Dharamsalas or rest-houses for 
Hindu travellers ; these are known 
as “Muljibhai Madhowdas Dharam- 
salas.” Mr. Vurjivandas was 
greatly honoured and respected by 
all communities. On the occasion 
of a marriage in his faniUy in i888» 
whidi took place at Madhow Baug, 
their Royal Hi^messes the Duke 


and Duehe^ of Connaught grat 
the occasion by their presence'. ' 
was considered in his lifetime 1 
leader of the Hindu community 
Bombay. He died in 1896 leavi 
behind him two sons, Mr. 1 
bhovandas and Mr. Jugmohanda; 

Messrs. WHITEAWAr.LAIDL^ 
& Co., Ltd., Drapers andMereban 
Mount Road, Madras. This is 
branch of the great firm wh( 
head-quarters in India are estt 
lisbed at Calcutta. The Madi 
Branch was opened in the y( 
1900. At first the branch occupi 
small premises in Mount Road, t 
the business so rapidly extended tt 
in two years’ time the firm w< 
compelled to obtain more am; 
accommodation. The present har 
some buildings* which Mess 
Whiteaway, Laidlaw Sc Co. occuj 
were built by the firm to nw 
their special requirements, Th 
were completed in the year 
The building has an impbsl 
frontage and the fittings correwo 
to the large requirements of t 
increasing business. The site oa 
ied by the prranises are about 1 
est in the city of Madras, bei 
fairly in the centre of the town a 
situated in the principal thorou{ 
fare which is traversed by pco; 
coming from all j^ts of the c 
and its surrounmngs. They i 
adjacent to the square, Wallaj 
Road, and Harris Bridge Ro 
which leads to the Parks and rw 
Government House. The buildit 
are entirely furnished with elect 
lights, the power for which 
furnished by the firm’s own elect 
plant, which is also utilised to r 
fans installed throughout t 
show-rooms. Messrs, Whiteawa 
Laidlaw & Co. were the first ftrm 
Madras to instal their own dect 
plant. The premises arc most coi 
modious, containing about 15,0 
feet of floor space for show-roon 
They rank in point of structure ai 
embellishment with the other fi 
buildings of the firm existing 
Calcutta, Bombay, Rangoon « 
Colombo. Besides the 15,000 squa 
feet ot floor space for sno 
rooms on the ground floor, thdre a 
1,500 square feet of rall^ 8pa< 
On the second floor a lai^ suite 
rooms are. provided foT living qtpu 
tew. Tliere ^ law 
for reserve stock. The ousuiMS 
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tlie is in gmeral ret<u 3 l drapery, 
dry goods, hardware, croOkery, and 
famy goods, station^, etc. They 
are also tailors and purveyors of 
wearing apparel of all kinds, boots, 
droes, etc., besides household fur- 
nisUi^ requisites, The Madras 
firm is only one of the 22 branches 
of this large business, and buying 


based as it is entirdy on caM) pay- 
ments, enables the firm to work 
at the lowest profit and 'ttius to 
supply thier customers at rock 
bottom pices, and the rapd turn- 
over incident on this style of busi- 
ness ensures that the goods they 
ofier shall alwa3rs be of the treshest 
and most up-to-date description. 
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Meysr*. Whiteawav, Laiolaw & Co., Ln., Madras, 


on a large scale as the firm does 
for the stqiply of these many 
branches, in the East and Far East, 
they are able to deal direct with 
manufacturers in Europ and thus 
secure the most advantageous 
terms; this enables them to s^ to 
the pbUc at most reasonable 
rates. Ih^ system of trading. 


In many departments of the busi- 
ness Messrs. Whiteaway, Laidlaw 
& Co, stock socialities which are 
exclusively their own. Their illus- 
trated catalogue published monthly 
is a work of art and is very con- 
venient to Mofussil residents, to 
whom are brought by this means 
information and particulars of the 


latest goods in the many lines 
which the firm deal. Throug^r t 
medium of their catalogue th) 
business with Mofussil residents fa 
grown into a very large and e 
tensive one. The establishment 
managed Mfith European super 
sion at the head of each depai 
ment assisted by a locally engag 
staff. A Europan Cutter is ei 
ployed in the Tailoring departme 
and a European Milliner and Dre; 
maker for the Ladies’ departmei 
AU the work is carried out on t 
premises. In the fumisbii^ depai 
ment they manufacture tm 
tresses, quilts, razais, cushions, ei 
This is also carried out on t 
premises to ensiure that clei 
cotton and mattresses only shall 
used. For the travelling pub 
they cata largely in travellii 
requisites. Mr. J. M. Forster, Ge 
eral Manager of Messrs. Whil 
away, LaiSaw & Co.’s establis 
ment at Madras, was bom 
Toronto, Canada, in the year 18; 
and educated in his native counti 
He obtained his commercial trai 
ing and experience with Messrs. 
Eaton & Co., Ltd., of Toronl 
and was for a considmble tin 
with Messrs. Jordon, Marsh & O 
of Boston, Mass., U. S. A. I 
came out to India to join Messi 
Whiteaway^ Laidlaw in 1898, ai 
was employed at several branch 
of the firm at various centres, t 
early in 1908 he was entmst 
witli the. charge of the Madr 
Branch. 



ADDENDA. 


The BENGAL STEAM NAVI- 
GATION Co., Ld. This Company 
was registered at Rangoon on the 
7ih July, 1905, under the Indian Com- 
panies Act of 1882, with a capital of 
Rs. 10,00,000, divided into 1,00,000 
shares of Rs. 10 each, to be held by 
Native! of India and Burma only. 


Rahman, Merchant and Zemindar; 
Mr. Munshi Abdur Rahman, Mer- 
chant and Zemindar ; Mr. ChOiidhury 
Abdur Bari, Zemindar, Government 
Contractor and owner of steam- 
launches j Mr. T. A. Raman Chetty, 
Money-lender and Merchant ; and Mr. 
K- Basive Reddy, Zemindar, proprie- 


at present of two very fine steamers 
the S. S. Tanglin and the S. S 
Paknam^ with European Commanders 
Officers, and Engineers. These vcsteli 
ply between Calcutta, Rangoon, Chit 
tagong, and the Northern Coromandel 
Coast. 

Among the organisers and promo 
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tor of rice and cotton mills, and 
Money-lender. . 

The Company have three Agencies, 
namely, Messrs. M. David & Co.,: 
at Chittagong ; Mr. Abdul Karim 
Haii Abdul Shakur at CalcutU ; and 
Mr. K. Basive Reddy on tbe Nortberij 

Coromandel Coast 

The fleet of tbe Company conlists 


tens- of the Company, Muil$hi MAhont 
meii Kalamiah, the presejit Managing 
Diiector, took a very active part,. at i 
Sacriflee of his hjterests. H< 

receives no remuneration, or. advantagt 
of any kind ftohi the Cotnjiany, but i 
devoting the whde of his energies t 
promotuig the interests of this risio 
ehterjirise, and pWclpi It Oft a 
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coiiitnercial basis. He it is who has 
brought the Company to its present 
positton, and to him most of the 
credit of organisaiion is due, for he 
has worked very hard in the interests 
of the Company, and its patrons, the 
public. All the Directors of the Com- 
pany are Chittagong lllahommedans, 
who have settled at Rang^n for the 
purposes of trade. In the initial stages 
of the enterprise much valuable assis- 
tance was ^ven by the late Munshi 
Ihsan All, one of the principal 
organisers. He rendered substantial 
aid, more particularly in financial 
matters. 

The chief object of the promoters 
of the Company is to facilitate trade 
interests, and to make due provision 
for the comfort of passengers who 
travel by their line, and at the same 
time to carry the merchandise entrust- 
ed to their charge with due despatch 
and at a minimum charge. 



Mr. A. K. H. A. S. Jamal. 


Since the Company started in 
there has been a great saving effec 
by the reduction of passenger fi 
and freight charges, of which past 
gers and merchants have reaped 
benefit. 

Although bn accoiint of the org 
isers of this purely madtshi en 
prise being Mahommedans, the pres 
Board of Directors is compo 
entirely of Mahommedans ; s t i 
any Hindu, or Burman with 
requisite qualifications is eligil 
without prejudice, for a Directors! 
By the death of Munshi Ihsan . 
the Company lost its first i 
greatest benefactor ; but the loss 
to a great extent been compensa 
by the election of Mr. Ab 
Karim Haji Abdul Shakur Jamal 
President, and under his direct 
the enterprise is making steady i 
satisfactory progress. 
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GHOSE, Sir CHUNDER MADHUB, VoI. II, page 162, 
retired from the Bench ,Jn January 1907, and 
on the occasion, rdf' his retirement received 
valedictory addresses From all the three branches 
of the Profession— >the Barristers (headed by the 
Advocate-General), Vakils, and the Solicitors of 
the High Court. This was the first occasion 
when all the three bodies of legal practitioners 
Joined together in presenting addresses to a 
retiring Judge. 

PAL CHOWDHURY, S. C, Vol. II, jiage 233, adif . 
at end, Babu Satish Cbunder Pal Cbow- 
dhury is also a Member of the Committee of 
Management the British Indian Association . 
and an Honorary Assistant Secretary of the 
Bengal Landholders* Association^ besides being 
a prothitteat member of varlotis bodiea— political, 
literary, socisd dr atberwise, 7 -and tabes a keen 
interest in all the public questions of the day.” 

ROY, KtlMAS ROMEffORA i^ARAYAN, Vol. ill, 
page 3i6,,XieceaiSed. 
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476 

Swales and Pullar 

495 

Roy, B. K. 

491 

Tait,JG. 

369 

Roy, G L., Late Maharaja ... 

332 

Taraporvala, V. A. 

347 

Roy, G. L., Maharaj Kumar 

333 

Tata, Sons & Co. 

496 

Roy, Hon. Rai Bahdr. S. N. ... 

334 

'I'hacker, Spink & Co. 

496 

Rudra Pratap Deo, Raja 

3 ** 

Trading Company, Rangoon ... 

498 

Rushall & Co. ... 

49 * 

Travers, M. W, 

368 

San C. Po, Dr. 

361 

Trikumjee, Gopaldas 

395 

Sankaran-Nayar, Hon. Mr. 


Trutwein, F. A. C. 

363 

Justice C. 

232 

Venkatachariar, B. S. 

*79 

Sanyal, Rai Bahdr. S. C. 

233 

Vokkaligara Sangba 

369 

Scott, Hon. Sir B. 

204 

Vyasa, N. R. 

3>3 

Seaton, E. A 

369 

Wahiduddin, Khan Bahdr. 


Setlur, Mr. Justice S. S. 

276 

Shaikh 

337 

Settna, M. F. H. ... 

492 

Walker, J. 

*37 

Seymour & Co. ... 

492 

Weir, J. 

370 

Seymour, The late T. N. 

492 

White, Hon. Sir H. T, 

202 

Shapnorjee N. Chandabhoy 


Whiteaway, Laidlaw & Co., Ltd., 


& Co. 

346 

Madras 

499 

Shaw, G. W. 

233 

Whitehead, Rt. Rev. H. 

206 

Shore, Lt.-Col. R. 

234 

Wilaon, Hon. Mr. F. J. 

*37 

Silk, W. 

437 

Yates, C. H. 

* 3 * 

Simpson & Co. 

492 

Zahiruddin Macci, M. 

*79 

Smeeth, Dr. W. F. 

235 

Zoolcader Jung,. Nawab 

30S 

Smith, W. D. 

493 









